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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.    XXXIV 

This  volume  contains  (I.)  the  lectures  of  1884  upon  The  Siorm^Cloud 
qf  the  NineteefUh  CefUwi/j  held  over  for  reasons  of  space  from  the 
last  volume.  (II.)  Such  of  Ruskin^s  scattered  pieces,  and  (III.)  letters 
to  the  press,  as  have  not  been  given  in  previous  volumes,  together 
with  (IV.)  various  Ruskiniana.  For  the  second  and  third  Parts  of 
the  volume,  the  titles  have  been  retained  which  Ruskin  chose  for 
similar  collections  published  in  his  lifetime — On  the  Old  Road  and 
Arrows  qf  the  Chace.  In  each  case,  however,  the  present  collection 
contains  some  matter  which  was  not  included,  and  omits  some  which 
was  included,  in  the  books  thus  entitled.  It  omits  much,  because 
many  of  the  scattered  pieces  and  letters  have,  in  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  this  edition,  been  already  given  in  previous  volumes. 
It  includes  much  which  appeared  (or  was  tiuced)  subsequently  to  the 
publication  of  On  the  Old  Road  in  1886  and  of  ArrotM  of  the  Chace 
in  1880.  Full  particulars  on  these  matters  will  be  found  in  the 
Bibliographical  Notes  (pp.  88,  46S). 


"THE  STORM^^LOUD^' 

In  the  Appendix  to  his  Oxford  lectures  on  The  Art  qf  England^ 
Ruskin,  being  released  from  his  self-imposed  restraint,^  mixed  a  little 
vinegar  with  the  oil;  and  in  the  course  of  general  reflections  on  the 
deficiencies  of  that  Art,  laid  some  of  the  blame  upon  the  atmospheric 
conditions  in  which  modem  landscape-painters  live.*  These  remarks 
bring  us  to  the  first  Part  of  this  volume,  containing  the  lectures  which 
Ruskin  gave  at  the  London  Institution  in  February  1884  on  "llie 
Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."*''  In  reading  these  lectures, 
it  is  well  to  distinguish  Ruskin^s  account  of  phenomena  from  any 
theory  of  their  cause.     At  the  time  when  he  first  published  the  lectures. 


»  See  Vol.  XXXni.  p.  Ixviii 
>  Ihid,,  pp.  397  «eo. 
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they  encountered  much  ridicule.  He  had  not  clearly  propounded  a 
theory,  or  at  any  rate  not  any  physical  theory,  of  the  phenomena 
question.  He  contented  himself  with  aj^ribing  them  to  the  Dev 
and,  wrapp  ng  himself  as  it  were  in  the  gloom,  the  Prophet  denounc 
woe  upon  i  wicked  and  perverse  generation,^  There  was,  as  we  shj 
presen  e,  a  perfectly  sober,  soJidj  material,  and  accurate  sense 

which  ..  in'a  words  were  true.  But  he  was  not  fully  conscious  of 
himself,  or  he  did  not  choose  to  make  it  explicit;  and  his  readers,  n 
penetrating  ^-^  ^^^  ^•^'^  ««t..--i  «-»«>  \^  by  Ruskin^s  pi-ophecies  of  w 
to  thmw  I  ipoa  the  phenomena  on  which  \ 

hased  says  in  his  Preface,  '*  scouted  I 

asser  recent  years^  in  weather  aspect 

imag^iiumj 

Nothi]  than   such  criticism,     Ruskin  w 

before  all  .^^1^9  «  ,.  m^u  M»Mxwt^^  observer  of  natural  phenomer 

For  fifty  yearns,  he  says^  he  had  made  patient  and  accurately  i-ecordj 
observations  of  the  sky.  Every  reader  of  this  edition  of  his  Wor 
now  knows  how  true  this  assertion  was.  Few  men  have  ever  studio 
so  many  sunsets,  and  perhaps  no  man  has  ever  studied  so  mm 
sunrises,  as  Ruskin.  He  saw  them  and  he  did  not  let  them  go;  I 
'*kept  them  bottled,"^  as  he  said  in  an  aside  in  the  lecture,  "HI 
his  father's  sherries'"* — bottled  in  minute  descriptions  in  his  diary, 
memoranda  in  his  sketch-books.  It  was  in  1871  that  he  "  first  rec0| 
nized  the  clouds  brought  by  the  plague- wind  as  distinct  in  charactei 
The  observation  wiis  noted  in  Pors^  and  is  repeated  in  The  Siorr 
Cloud  (p.  32).  From  that  time  forward,  he  says,  his  attention  ^^ney 
relaxed  in  its  record  of  the  phenomena.*"  His  diaries  are  full  of 
and  many  notes  upon  it  occur  in  his  books.' 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  another  artist-observer,  who  had  ali 
been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  noting  cloud-phenomena,  had  be< 

Mn  this  connexion^  Rusldn's  notes  on  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be  compare! 
see  below,  pp.  685,  686  (Nos.  6  and  22). 

'  Quoted   from  a  notice  of  the  lecture  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  February 
1884.     Compare  Vol.  VII.  p.  xxvi. 

»  See  Fors,  Letter  53,  May  1875  (Vol.   XXVIII.   p.   317),  and  General  Inde 
The  extracts  from  his  diary  in  The  Storm-cloud  are  as  follow : — 

Bolton,  July  4,  1875 img«  SO 

Coniiton,  June  22,  1876 36 

June  25-6.  1876 35 

July  16,  1876 36 

Auif.  13,  1879 37 

Aug.  17,  1879 38 

Aug.  6,  1880 23  n. 

SaUenchea.  Sept.  11,  1882 ,.70 

Coniaton,  Feb.  22,  1883 ,38 
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struck,  as  Ruskin  was,  by  ^*  the  storm-cloud  of  the  nineteenth  century.*" 
Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.,  in  his  pleasant  volume  of  country  notes, 
thus  wrote: — 

''No  doubt  you  have  read  the  two  lectures  by  Professor  Ruskin  which 
he  entitles  'The  Storro-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century/  In  them  is 
described^  in  the  most  wonderfully  accurate  manner^  that  sort  of  blight  of 
bad  weather  which  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  us  in  these  latter  days.  His 
description  of  what  he  calls  the  plague^  or  devil^  wind  is  singularly  correct ; 
its  character^  persistence^  and  effects  being  dwelt  on  with  that  marvellous 
power  of  language  for  which  he  is  so  &mous.  One  thing  which  he  points 
out  as  characteristic  of  this  wind  is  that  its  baneful  nature  does  not  seem 
to  be  influenced  by  the  quarter  from  which  it  blows.  Most  of  us  can 
remember  when  an  east  wind  was  dry  and  cold^  a  south  wind  warm  and 
wet,  a  west  wind  bright  and  clear^  and  a  north  wind  bright  and  cold^  but 
now  we  seem  to  have  dark,  cold  winds  persistently  recurring  from  all 
quarters  alike.  The  Professor  allows  that  there  are  intervals  of  fine  and 
even  lovely  weather,  but  the  phenomena  is  in  the  ever-retuniing  spells  of 
this  plague  wind.  A  few  years  ago  this  wind  was  of  a  damp  and  rainy 
character,  but  certainly  during  this  year  and  the  last  it  has  been  one  of  cold 
and  droughL  In  all  years  it  has  been  attended  with  darkness  and  gloom ; 
the  clouds  being,  as  he  describes  them,  of  paltry  shapelessness.  I  have 
been  noting  in  my  diary  for  the  last  two  years  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  find  that  the  wind  in  question  has  been  blowing  with  its  curiously 
pertinacious  character  almost  entirely  from  the  north  and  north-east.  Even 
when,  in  the  winter,  we  had  the  wind  from  the  south,  it  was  not  accom- 
panied by  warmth  or  rain,  some  of  the  severest  frosts  having  taken  place 
when  the  wind  was  south.  I  have  waited  in  vain  for  any  explanations,  or 
even  recognition,  from  the  meteorological  experts  of  this  singular  state  of 
affairs.  These  gentlemen  would,  of  course,  pay  little  attention  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  lectures,  regarding  them,  no  doubt,  as  unworthy  of  any  serious 
scientific  consideration ;  but  for  all  that  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own 
experiences,  the  Professor  never  wrote  anything  that  was  more  true  in  fact 
and  description." 

And,  again,  a  few  days  later: — 

"  I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  colourless  aspect  of  the 
north-east  wind  lately;  there  is  always  a  white  haze  or  glare  round  the 
sun,  which  seems  to  bleach  its  rays,  and  when  a  few  thin  beggarly  clouds 
pass  over,  it  appears,  as  the  Professor  so  happily  expresses  it,  exactly  like 
a  bad  half-crown  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin  of  soap-suds,"  ^ 

»  Letter*  to  Marco,  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.,  1803,  pp.  201-203,  209-210. 
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th&n^  ffwUMj  nccmAe.  S&r  m  tlwfit  mnj  Mjitcrj  about  tkeir  oiigiii. 
The  I>eTil  in  ererj  bit  m  block  an  Raskin  parted  faxm;  he  k  Smoke 
'— mnoke^  mned  with  damp.  ^  Asr  cnrreorta  meet  the  gaseous  prodocts 
al  eombifstkm,  nrixed  with  mhmte  ■wterial  particka,  and  are  hmdered 
or  dirarted  m  their  eoone  therehjr,  and  more  forward,  dirtj,  imgnlar, 
and  ieattered.  It  would  appear  as  though  the  upper  air  did  not  always 
hare  time  to  become  clearaed  eadi  daj  from  the  gases  and  carbon 
which  rise  into  it;  there  is  not  CDoa|^  free  qpace  at  hand,  and  an 
unclean  atoiospheie  blocks  what  was  once  the  serene  expanse  of  the 
sky.^  The  writer  from  whose  recent  work  on  the  subject  I  am  quot- 
ing,^ adds  that  industrial  statistics  fbllj  bear  out  the  date  which 
fttiskin  fixes  for  the  growth  of  the  phenomena  in  question;  the  storm- 
cloud  thickened  just  when  the  consumption  of  coal  went  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  industrialised  parts  of 
central  Europe.  The  distance  which  the  blight  of  the  plague-wind  will 
trarel  is  very  great.  ^On  Coronation  Ni^tt,^  Mr.  Collingwood  has 
recorded,'  **I  saw  it  trailing  from  Barrow  and  Camforth  up  the  Lune 
ralley  as  far  as  Tebay,  always  low  and  lerel,  leaving  the  upper  hills 
clear,  perfectly  continuous  and  distinct  from  the  mist  of  water.  This 
winter  (1903),  from  the  top  of  Wetherlam  on  a  brilliant  frosty  day,  I 
•aw  it  gradually  invade  the  Lake  District  from  the  south-east;  the 
hori/xinta],  clean-cut  upper  surface  at  about  2000  feet;  the  body  of  it 
dun  and  lemi-transparent ;  its  thick  veil  fouling  the  little  cotton-woolly 
clouds  that  nestled  in  the  cover  of  the  Kirkstone  group,  quite  separate 
from  the  smoke-pall;  and  by  sunset  it  had  reached  to  Dungeon  Gill, 
leaving  the  Bow  Fell  valleys  clear.  Coming  down  by  moonlight,  I 
found  the  dales  in  a  dry,  cold  fog,  and  heard  that  there  had  been  no 
sunshine  at  Coniston  that  afternoon.^  Ruskin,  as  the  conclusion  of  his 
lectures,  says  that  the  plague-wind  and  the  storm-cloud  will  only  be 
removed  when  men  sincerely  pray  that  **  God  may  be  merciful  unto  us 
and  bless  us,  and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us.""  The  investigations 
of  meteorologists  and  economists  confirm  his  words;  it  is  the  Devil  of 
Smoke  that  needs  to  be  exorcised,  if  the  earth  Is  to  yield  her  increase. 

The  iewt  of  The  Storn^Chud  qf  the  Nmeteenih  Century  here  given 
follows  that  of  the  first  (and  hitherto  only)  edition.  But  the  sections 
have  now  been  numbered;  and  in  Lecture  IL,  which  consisted  largely 
of  Notes  on  Lecture  L,  the  necessary  references  have  been  inserted. 

I  Th$  DMtruetion  nf  Daylight :  a  Studv  in  the  Smok$  PrtMem,  by  J.  W.  Graham, 
IMnolpal  of  Dalton  Hall,  University  of  Manchsster  (George  Allen,  1907). 
'  makin  jRtMsr,  p.  56.    Compare  Oralism,  p.  18. 
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The  mantucripi  and  corrected  proofs  of  the  greater  part  of  The 
Storm-Cloud  are  at  Brantwood. 

A  comparison  of  these  with  the  final  text  reveals  Ruskin^s  usual 
care  in  revision.  A  few  notes  are  added  from  the  MS.  (see,  e^.f 
pp.  9,  «0). 

Hie  illustrations,  now  included  in  the  lectui*e,  are  reprinted  from 
the  report  of  it  in  the  Jrt  Joumai.  The  lecture  itself  had  been  illus- 
trated by  coloured  enlargements  from  Ruskin^s  sketches,  which  were 
thrown  on  a  screen  by  the  lime-light.  Some  of  the  enlargements  were 
made  for  him  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  (§  26);  others,  by  Mr.  Colling* 
wood  (§  40).  ^Sudi  colours!  such  brushes!  such — everything — wait- 
ing P  Ruskin  had  written  to  his  aide-de-camp,  who  was  set  to  work 
with  Messrs.  Newman^s  extrarluminous  water-colours.^  For  the  abstract 
of  the  lecture  (by  Mr.  Wedderbum)  in  the  AH  Journal^  woodcuts 
were  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper  from  the  drawings,  and  these  are 
here  included  (Plates  I.  and  II.  and  Fig.  3). 


"ON  THE  OLD  ROAD" 

Under  this  title,  Ruskin^s  miscellanies  were  collected  and  edited 
for  him  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  in  1885.  It  was  "A  Collection  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  Pamphlets,  etc.,  published  1884-1885,^  and  a  large 
number  of  the  miscellanies  belonged  to  Ruskin's  earlier  periods  of 
literary  activity.  These  earlier  pieces  have  all  been  printed  in  the 
volumes  to  which  they  belonged  in  point  of  the  time  of  their  com- 
position. The  present  collection  comprises  fourteen  pieces  which  were 
published  at  various  dates  between  1871  and  1888.  The  last  of  them 
is  also  the  last,  with  two  exceptions,^  that  Ruskin  wrote. 

ITie  autobiographical  reminiscence  entitled  My  First  Editor  appro- 
priately introduced  the  volumes  of  miscellanies  issued  in  1885,  apd  it 
is  here  again  placed  first  (pp.  93-104).  The  reminiscence,  written  in 
1878,  is  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  faithful  friend  and  literary 
mentor  of  Ruskin'^s  early  days  of  authorship.  A  notice  of  him  has 
been  given  in  the  Introduction  to  Ruskin^s  Poems  (Vol.  II.),  and  many 
letters   from    him   and   to   him    have   been   published,^  which  illustrate 

*  Life  and   Work  of  John  Rwtkin,  1900,  p.  376. 

'  The  Epilogue  to  Modem  Painters  (September  1888)  and  the  conclusiou  of 
PrttUrita  (June  1889). 

»  Bee,  f«>r  instance,  Vol.  U.  p.  27  n. ;  Vol.  lU.  p.  lii.  n. ;  Vol.  VUI.  p.  275 ; 
ind  General  Index. 
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what  Ruskin  here  says  (p.  9S)  of  Harrison's  care  in  reading  proofs, 
and  criticising  the  author's  style. 

The  piece  was  written  by  way  of  preface  to  a  series  of  Reminis- 
cences by  Harrison,  published  after  his  death  ^  in  the  Dublm  University 
Magcusine  (1878).  Though  not  himself  an  author,  except  in  a  very 
mild  way,  Harrison  lived  near  the  rose.  As  editor  of  Friendship's 
Offering  and  Registrar  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,*  he  came  across 
many  men  of  distinction,  in  whose  reflected  radiance  he  sunned  him- 
self joyfully,  as  Ruskin  describes.^ 

My  First  Editor  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Ruskin^s  shorter 
pieces;  it  shows  the  same  serenity  of  temper,  the  same  felicity  in 
humorous  reminiscence,  and  the  same  delicate  skill  in  character-draw- 
ing that  were  afterwsuxls  conspicuous  in  Proeterita.  It  is  of  peculiar 
interest  in  a  connected  study  of  Ruskin's  writings,  because  this  chapter 
—exhibiting,  as  it  does,  so  complete  a  mastery  of  all  his  literary  arts 
and  graces — was  written  almost  on  the  eve  of  his  serious  illness  in  1878.^ 

The  second  and  third  pieces  in  this  volume — on  7%^  Range  of 
InteUectual  Conception  (pp.  107-111)  and  The  Nature  and  Authority 
qf  Miracle  (pp.  115-126)  respectively — were  papers  read  by  Ruskin 
to  the  Metaphysical  Society  in  1871  and  1873.  A  third  paper,  read 
to  the  same  Society  in  1876— on  Social  Policy — was  included  by 
Ruskin  in  A  Joy  Jbr  Ever^  and  has  already  been  printed.^  The 
Society  was  founded  by  Tennyson  and  Sir  James  Enowles  in  1869, 
its  original  members  including  Dean  Stanley,  James  Martineau,  R.  H. 
Hutton,  Ward,  Bagehot,  Fronde,  Gladstone,  Manning,  Father  Dal- 
gaims,  Hinton,   Henry   Sidgwick,  and   Mark   Pattison.^     Ruskin   was 

*  He  had  died  in  August  1874.    See  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xxxvi. 

*  See  Vol.  XX.  p.  liv. ;  and  below,  §  10. 

*  One  of  his  reminiscences  is  worth  disinterring  from  the  Magazine,  because  it 
is  the  original  authority  for  an  interesting  anecdote  about  Turner: — 

'^  I  us^  to  meet  Turner  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  &ther  of  the  art  critic 
The  first  occasion  was  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  a  notice  in  the  AthefUBum. 
of  a  picture  of  Turner's  whicn  was  therein  characterised  as  ^  Eggs  and  Spinach. 
This  stuck  in  the  great  painter's  throat,  and  as  we  were  returning  together  in 
Mr.  Ruskin^s  carriage  Turner  ejaculated  the  obnoxious  phrase  every  five  minutes. 
I  told  him  that  if  I  iiad  attained  to  his  emuience  in  art  I  should  not  care  a  rush  for 
what  any  one  said  of  me.  But  the  onlv  reply  I  could  get  was.  '  Earn  and  Spinach.' " 
(May  1878,  p.  646.) 

^  Sm  Vol.  XXV.  p.  xxiv. 

*  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  161-169. 

'  The  full  list^  with  other  particulars  of  the  Society,  may  be  read  in  Alfred 
Lord  Tennywn:  A  Memoir  hy  his  Son,  1897,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.  Tennyson's  poem  "The 
Higher  Pantheism "  was  read  at  the  first  meeting  or  the  Society  (ilnd,^  p.  168).  To 
Dalgainis,  Ruskin  refers  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Norton  of  November  10, 1870 ;  for 
Hinton,  see  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  76,  §  10  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  67).] 
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added  in  1870.  The  Society  died  in  1880— "of  too  much  love,^ 
according  to  Huxley;  "because  after  ten  years  of  strenuous  effort 
no  one  had  succeeded,^  said  Tennyson,  "in  even  defining  the  term 
'metaphysics.**^  Ruskin's  attempt,  in  the  first  of  the  papers  here 
printed,  if  not  to  define  the  term,  yet  to  delimit  the  scope  of  the 
science  (p.  Ill),  was  one  of  the  many  attempts,  equally  unsuccessful 
in  all  ages,  it  would  seem,  in  this  direction. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Metaphysical  Society,  a  vivid  sketch 
was  published  in  1885  by  R.  H.  Hutton.^  In  this  he  gave  imaginary 
speeches  by  several  of  its  members;  that  put  into  Ruskin^s  mouth 
is  a  compost  of  the  actual  papers  here  printed.  He  describes  Ruskin's 
'^  deep-toned,  musical  voice  which  dwelt  with  slow  emphasis  on  the 
most  important  words  of  each  sentence,  and  which  gave  a  singular 
force  to  the  irony  with  which  the  speaker^s  expression  of  belief  was 
freely  mingled.^  Of  the  meeting  at  which  Ruskin  read  his  paper 
on  Mirade,  a  lively  account  was  given  by  Dr.  Magee,  then  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife : ' — 

".  .  .  1  went  to  dinner  duly  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel.  The  dinner  was 
certainly  a  strangely  interesting  one.  Had  the  dishes  been  as  various 
we  should  have  had  severe  dyspepsia,  all  of  us.  Archbishop  Manning 
in  the  chair  was  flanked  by  two  Protestant  bishops  right  and  left — 
Gloacester  and  Bristol  and  myself — on  my  right  was  Hutton,  editor  of 
the  SpecUUor — an  Arian ;  then  came  Father  Dalgaims,  a  very  able  Roman 
Catholic  priest;  opposite  him,  Lord  A.  Russell,  a  Deist;  then  two  Scotch 
metaphysical  writers — Freethinkers;  then  Knowles,  the  vety  broad  editor 
of  the  Contemporary ;  then,  dressed  as  a  layman  and  looking  like  a  country 
squire,  was  Ward,  formerly  Rev.  Ward,  and  earliest  of  the  perverts  to 
Rome ;  then  Greg,  author  of  The  Creed  of  Christendom,  a  Deist ;  then 
Froade,  the  historian,  once  a  deacon  in  our  church,  now  a  Deist;  then 
Roden  Noel,  an  actual  Atheist  and  red  republican,  and  looking  very 
like  one !  Lastly  Ruskin,  who  read  after  dinner  a  paper  on  miracles ! 
which  we  discussed  for  an  hour  and  a  half!  Nothing  could  be  calmer, 
fairer,  or  even,  on  the  whole,  more  reverent  than  the  discussion.  Nothing 
flippant  or  scoffing  or  bitter  was  said  on  either  side,  and  very  great 
ability,  both  of  speech  and  thought,  was  shown  by  most  speakers.  In  my 
opinion,  we,  the  Christians,  had  much  the  best  of  it.  Dalgairns,  the 
priest,  was  very  masterly ;  Manning,  clever  and  precise  and  weighty ; 
Froude,   very    acute,    and    so    was    Greg;    while    Ruskin    declared    himself 

"  **  The  Metaphysical  Society  :  a  Reunion,"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  August 
1885,  vol.  18,  pp.  177  seq.    The  speech  given  to  Ruskin  is  on  pp.  186,  187. 

*  The  Life  and  Cwrre^pondtnce  of  William  Connor  Magee,  by  J.  C.  Macdonnell, 
1890,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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delighted  '  with  the  exquisite  accuracy  and  logical  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.'  There  is  the  story  of  the  dinner.  Altogether  a  remark- 
able and  most  interesting  scene,  and  a  greater  gathering  of  remarkable 
men  than  could  easily  be  met  elsewhere.  We  only  wanted  a  Jew  and  a 
Mahometan  to  make  our  Religious  Museum  complete." 

The  next  piece  (pp.  129,  130)  is  a  Preface  which  Raskin  wrote  for 
the  daughter  of  an  Oxford  friend,  Miss  A.  C.  Owen,  to  her  sketches, 
republished  from  the  Monthly  Packet^  of  Art  Schools  of  Medioeval 
Christendom  (1875).^  The  occasional  notes  which  Ruskin  appended  to 
the  author's  text  are  added  (pp.  130-132) ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that 
good  things  are  often  to  be  found  even  in  remarks  thus  made  casually 
by  the  way.  How  excellent,  for  instance,  is  the  characterisation  of 
Vasari — *^an  ass  with  good  things  in  his  panniers^  (p.  132). 

The  fifth  paper  is  on  a  subject  which,  in  a  different  connexion, 
will  meet  us  again  later  in  the  volume,  and  which  at  all  times  enlisted 
Ruskin's  ardent  protest.  Thirty  years  ago,  schemes  for  the  Extension 
of  Railways  in  the  Lake  District  were  much  discussed.  In  1876 
there  was  no  definite  scheme  before  Parliament,  but  a  proposal  was 
in  the  air  for  a  continuation  of  the  line  from  Windermere  to  Amble- 
sidie,  and  thence  by  Rydal  and  Grasmere  and  over  Dunnmil  Raise 
to  Keswick.  An  actual  scheme  was  produced  twelve  years  later,  and 
was  rejected  by  Parliament;  for  which  result  some  share  of  the 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  nucleus  of  opposition  formed  at  this 
earlier  date  by  Ruskin  and  the  St.  Greorge^s  Guild.'  It  was  a 
Companion  of  the  Guild,  Mr.  Robert  Somervell,  who  organised  the 
local  protest.  At  the  first  whisper  of  the  threatened  "assault,"  Mr. 
Somervell  drew  up  a  form  of  petition,  and  Ruskin  called  attention  to 
it,  begging  all  **who  may  have  taken  an  interest  in  his  writings,  or 
who  may  have  any  personal  regard  for  him,""  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  protest.  This  request  was  distributed  with  Fors  Clavigera^ 
and  is  now  reprinted  (p.  135).  A  later  slip— now  one  of  the  rare 
Ruskinian  fly-sheets — in  which  he  thanks  those  who  had  forwarded 
petitions,  is  also  given  (pp.  136-136).  In  1876  Mr.  SomervelPs  protest 
was  enlarged  and  issued  as  a  pamphlet,  with  the  Preface  by  Ruskin 
now  included  among  his  MisceUanies  (pp.  137-143). 

1  For  a  reference  to  the  papers,  see  Pleasures  of  England^  §  99  n.  (Vol.  XXXIII. 
p.  491). 

*  At  the  later  date  the  local  opposition  was  organised  mainly  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hills,  of  Ambleside^  Canon  Rawnsley,  of  Crostbwaite,  and  Mr.  Grordon  Somervell, 
of  Windermere. 
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Ruskin's  Prefiu»  takes  the  form  of  a  destructive  analysis,  written 
with  characteristic  vigour  and  point,  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  new  railway,  and,  muiatis  tnuiandisj  is  applicable  to  other  cases  in 
which  the  destruction  of  natural  scenery  in  favoured  spots  is  defended 
by  what  Wordsworth  called  the  **  false  utilitarian  lure.^  The  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  demands,  it  is  said,  that  such  scenery 
should  be  made  accessible  by  the  cheapest  and  swiftest  transit  to  the 
largest  number  of  persons.  Ruskin^s  answer  is  that  the  scenery  thus 
made  accessible  would  no  longer  be  the  same  scenery,  and  that  its  full 
capacity  of  pleasing  the  mind  and  heart  would  be  gone  (pp.  140,  141). 
In  18^  the  scheme  for  an  Ambleside  railway  was  again  mooted,  and 
Ruskin  once  more  intervened  in  the  controversy  (p.  603).  Perhaps  the 
ultimate  solution,  and  safety,  will  be  found  in  the  proposal  with  whidi 
he  expressed  his  agreement  in  a  yet  later  letter  (p.  604);  namely, 
the  acquisition  or  reservation  of  certain  districts  as  National  Trusts. 

The  manutcripi  of  a  portion  of  Raskin's  Preface  (§|  4,  6)  is  at 
Brantwood.  Letters  from  Rudcin  to  Mr.  Somervell  show  that  the 
PrefiMe  cost  him  much  trouble.  **It  will  not  come  right,'"  he  said; 
but  it  did  come  in  the  end.  ^^Fve  done  the  Pre&ce  at  last,""  he  wrote 
(June  SS,  1876),  **and  I  think  it  stunning.  It  came  to  me  all  of  a 
heap  as  I  was  shaving.  Nothing  that's  worth  sixpence  ever  comes  to 
me  but  that  way;   only  sometimes  it  makes  me  cut  myself.'' 

J%^  Three  Colours  qf  Pre'RaphaelUism — the  piece  which  comes  next 
in  the  volume*  (pp.  147-174) — is  reprinted  from  two  consecutive 
numbers  of  the  Nmeteenth  Century  (November  and  December  1878), 
where  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  undelivered  Oxford  lecture  (§  1). 
llie  discourse  was  suggested  to  Ruskin  by  a  visit  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Graham  and  his  daughter  at  Dunira,  where  he  had  found 
himself  in  company  of  three  pictures,  typical  of  different  aspects  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement — the  ^'Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  "of  Kossetti, 
the  "Blind  Girl"  of  Millais,  and  a  drawing  called  "ITie  King's  Bridal" 
by  Bume- Jones.  ITie  descriptions  of  these  pictures,  with  the  analysis 
of  their  several  aims  and  characteristics,  should  be  read  in  connexion 
with  the  first  and  second  lectures  in  the  later  course  on  The  Art  of 
England  (1888),  in  which  Ruskin  again  discussed  the  meaning  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement  and  paid  a  further  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Bume-Jones.' 

*  In  the  chronological  order^  the  *'  Introductory "  chapter  on  My  First  Editor 
precedes  the  Three  Cohurt, 

«  See  Vol.  XXXIII.  pp.  270-271,  287  9eq, 
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Rii8kiii''8  visit  was  farther  fortunate  in  suggesting  to  him  an  illus- 
trative conclusion  to  his  discourse.  In  his  bedroom  there  chanced  to 
be  a  photograph  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia's  effigy  of  Ilaria — ^the  piece  of 
sculpture  which,  when  Ruskin  first  saw  it  in  1846,  <*  became  at  once,**" 
what  it  *'ever  since  remained,^  his  *^ ideal  of  Christian  sculpture.*"^ 
In  the  present  paper,  it  is  instanced  and  described  as  a  typical  work 
of  the  perfect  masters  of  art.  The  reader  will  find  it  interesting  as  a 
study  in  style  to  compare — as  Ruskin  does  incidentally  here  (p.  172  fi.) 
— ^the  descriptions  which  he  wrote  at  different  periods  of  this  tomb- 
first  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  May  6,  1846  (VoL  IV.  p.  1S2  n.);  then  in 
Modem  Painiers,  vol.  ii.  (ibid.j  pp.  122-124);  next  in  The  SchooU  of 
Art  in  Florence  (Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  229-282);  and  finally  in  this  place. 
In  188S,  in  a  passage  just  referred  to,  he  referred  to  it  again.  He 
had  seen  the  tomb  once  more  in  the  previous  year,  and  Mr.  CoUing- 
wood,  who  was  then  his  companion  at  Lucca,  has  described  his  wrath 
when  some  one  offered  him  a  plaster  mask — ^a  hard,  dead  caricature — 
of  his  loved  lady  of  Lucca.'  In  his  autobiography  written  a  few  years 
later,  he  referred  once  again  to  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by 
the  perfect  art  of  ^the  sleeping  Uaria.'"' 

The  manuscripi  of  the  second  paper,  §|  11-19,  25,  26,  is  at  Brant- 
wood.     A  page  of  it  is  here  included  in  facsimile  (§{  18-19). 

The  Letters  to  the  Clergy  on  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church 
(pp.  191-24S)  have  been  printed  in  one  form  or  another,  and  in  whole 
or  in  part,  several  times;  the  collector,  interested  in  such  matters,  vrill 
find  the  complicated  details  unravelled  in  the  Bibliographical  Note 
(pp.  179-189).  The  origin  of  the  Letters  appears  in  the  text.^  Ruskin 
was  persuaded  to  write  a  series  of  letters  for  Mr.  Malleson,  the  vicar 
of  Broughton-in-Fumess,  to  read  at  meetings  of  a  local  clerical  society. 
The  persuasion  was  somewhat  against  his  will,  but  Ruskin  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  friendly  neighbourliness,  and  he  undertook 
the  task  imposed  upon  him.    The  principal  series  of  Letters  are  very 

1  Epiloffue  of  1883  to  the  second  volome  of  Modem  PahUen  (Vol.  lY.  |i.  347). 

*  See  '^Raskin's  lUria"  in  RuOcin  BeHcM,  pp.  96-09.  In  eonnezion  with  what 
Ruskin  says,  in  VoL  XXIII.  p.  233,  ahout  the  affoction  of  the  peesantry  for  Ilaria, 
a  quotation  from  the  Arundel  Society's  note  on'the  monument  (see  below,  p.  170  ft.) 
may  be  given:  "We  have  often  noticed  the  Luoehesi,  on  leering  the  Duomo  by 
the  door  beside  which  the  monument  is  placed,  stoop  and  press  their  lips  for  a 
moment  to  the  sweet  upturned  fiuss."  The  monument,  then  placed  against  the  wall 
of  the  north  transept,  was  in  1891  removed  to  the  centre  and  protected  by  an 
iron  railing. 

«  Prmterita,  iL  §§  113,  114  (Vol.  XXXV.). 

«  See  pp.  191-193. 
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clear  and  cogent,  though  the  audience  to  which  they  were  read  does 
not  always  seem  to  have  grasped  the  writer^s  meaning  very  easily.^ 
When  the  Letters  were  complete,  they  were  privately  printed  (at  the 
instance  and  cost  of  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley)  and  circulated  among 
the  local  deigy.  They  were  next  printed  by  Mr.  Malleson  in  the 
Cotiiewiporairy  Review^  and  in  this  form  excited  much  controversy. 
Mr.  Malleson  thereupon  made  a  book  out  of  the  Letters  and  various 
replies  and  comments  which  he  received;  and  for  this  book  Ruskin 
wrote  the  Epilogue,  here  included  (pp.  216-S80).  At  a  later  date, 
Mr.  Malleson  published  other  letters,  etc.,  firom  Ruskin  referring  to 
the  subject  (pp.  S81-M8). 

Hie  mamucript  of  a  portion  of  the  Epilogue  (§§  249-S6S,  866)  is 
at  Brantwood. 

The  papers  on  A  Museum  or  Picture  GaUery^  which  come  next  in 
this  volume  (pp.  847-S6S),  were  first  printed  in  the  Art  Jowmal  in 
18S0.  They  are  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend  who  was  interested 
in  the  formation  of  a  municipal  gallery  and  museum  at  Leicester. 
The  last  part  of  the  papers  was  repeated  by  Ruskin,  with  some 
rearrangement,  in  Fore  Clavigera,  as  a  sketch  of  the  ideal,  in  one 
department,  for  his  own  Museum  of  St.  George,  and  the  papers  gener- 
ally should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  account  of  that  Museum 
in  Vel.  XXX. 

Hie  manuicrifi  of  §§  19-21  is  at  Brantwood ;  it  shows  much  re- 
touching. 

We  come  next  to  the  most  important  of  the  miscellanies — ^the 
series  of  essays  entitled  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul^  which  were  first  printed 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1880, 1881).  These  were  written  at  irr^ular 
intervals,  and  are  somewhat  discursive.  The  main  subjects  with  whidi 
they  deal  are  two,  and  Ruskin  takes  up  the  one  or  the  other  as  the 
spirit  moves  him.  One  of  the  subjects  is  that  indicated  in  the  title 
given  to  the  papers.  What  is  fiction?  he  asks  (though  not  till  the 
last  paper).  He  answers  in  a  passage  (pp.  870,  871)  in  which  a  Greek 
vase  is  happily  taken  as  a  type  of  a  fair  fictile  thing.  His  attack  is 
op<m  the  morbid  taint  in  modem  fiction,  which  he  traces  in  several 
pages  of  acute  analysis  (pp.  S68-282)  to  the  unhealthy  conditions  of 
modem  town-life.  The  study  of  Gotthelf  may  be  taken  as  a  correc- 
tive which  he  desired  to  supply,  though  he  was  conscious  enough  that 
the  novelist  of  agricultural  Switzerland  had  longueurs  and  dulness  which 

^  See  the  note  on  p.  197  below. 
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readen  of  the  highly-ftpioed  fiction  of  the  day  might  find  intolerable.^ 
But  in  the  present  papen  Sir  Walter  b  the  model  which  Ruskin  holds 
up  in  contrast,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  essays  is  taken  up  witii 
yarious  studies  in  ScotVs  novels.  He  defines  and  classifies  the  novels 
in  order  of  merit;  explains  and  defends  Scott's  use  of  dialect;  draws 
out  points  of  character  from  Sir  Walter's  Sunday  diversicms;  classifies 
his  types,  and  so  forth.  The  drawing  up  of  a  class-list  of  Scott's 
novels  is  a  pastime  in  which  most  lovers  of  Sir  Walter  have  indulged, 
and  Ruskin's  list  is  entitled  to  respectful  attention.  He  recurs  to 
the  subject  in  one  of  the  late  letters  included  in  the  present  volume 
(p.  607),  and  discusses  some  of  his  preferences  in  Fors  Clavigera.^  Bat 
the  theory  which,  in  Fiction^  Fair  and  Foui^  the  class-list  is  meant  to 
illustrate,  breaks  down  at  a  crucial  point,  when  brought  to  the  test  id 
dates.  The  theory  is  that  Scott's  perfect  novels  were  all  written  in 
unclouded  days  and  before  physical  sufiering  had  eome  upcm  him ;  and, 
though  much  of  his  later  work  was  still  grand,  that  yet  every  pai^ 
in  the  stomach  paralysed  the  brain.  There  may  be  some  element  of 
truth  in  the  diagnosis.  But  Kob  Roy  is  included  by  Ruskin  in  his 
series  of  the  perfect  and  untainted  novels ;  and  yet,  as  Lockhart  relates, 
jRdft  Roy  was  written  in  acute  pain.* 

The  second  main  subject  of  the  essays  is  a  critical  comparison 
between  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  and  this  occupies  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters,  where  also  is  contained  a  most  interesting  disquisition  on 
the  characteristics  of  good  style  in  literature  (pp.  834^-887).  Ruskin  is 
not  blind  to  the  defects  of  Byron ;  but,  writing  in  a  generation  when 
depreciation  of  Byron  has  been  the  critical  fashion,  he  lays  stress  on 
the  native  force,  ihe  strain  of  noble  feeling,  the  heroic  themes,  and  the 
sense  for  the  great  style  which  are  to  be  counted  among  the  poet^s 
virtues.  In  this  respect  the  present  essays  should  be  read  with  the 
chapter  of  PrceterUa  ^  in  which  Ruskin  again  renders  homage  to  Bjnron 
as  one  of  his  masters.  Tempted  by  the  then  recently  published  essays  in 
which  Matthew  Arnold  had  extolled  Wordsworth,  to  the  depreciation  of 
Byron,  Ruskin,  in  Fiction^  Fair  and  Fotd,  goes  to  the  other  extreme 
and  depreciates  Wordsworth,  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Byron.  The 
passages  in  which  he  executes  this  manoeuvre  are  admirable  examples  of 
the  resources  of  Ruskin^s  literary  art — sometimes  highly  charged  with 
allusive  ornament  (as  in  the  comparison  between  the  Little  Duddcm 
and  the  rivers  of  stormier  history  to  whose  music  Byron  sang,  p.  S8S); 

*  See  VoL  XXXIL 

'  Letter  92  (Vol.  XXDL  pp.  466,  450). 
^  See  further,  on  this  point,  p.  289  n. 

*  '^Vester,  CMneMe";  i.  li,  viii  (Vol  XXXV.). 
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lometiiiies  bwfaed  with  gentle  irony  (a^  in  the  reference  to  Fox  How 
ftnd  Rydal  Mount,  p.  818).  Nor  is  Ruskin^s  criticism  of  Wordsworth  in 
itself  nnfiur.  But,  as  contained  in  these  papers,  it  is  partial ;  much  of 
what  is  rightly  to  be  said  in  praise  of  Wordsworth  had  been  said 
finely  by  Ruskin  elsewhere.^  Ruskin^s  "bucolic  friends^  protested,  it 
teemi,  against  his  present  disparagement  of  Wordsworth  (p.  849),  and 
certainly  it  has  given  pain  and  puzzlement  to  some  fervent  admirers  of 
both  writers.'  But  Ruskin^s  appreciation  of  Wordsworth  remains  where 
it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten — on  eveiy  title-page  of  Modem  PainUn. 
Hmk  later  essays  unsay  nothing  of  what  Ruskin  had  said  before  in 
prme  of  his  master;'  but  there  is  no  poet,  I  suppose,  more  unequal 
than  Wordsworth,  and  Ruskin  was  moved  by  injustice  done,  as  he 
eoDsidered,  to  Byron,  to  deal  out  severe  justice  to  Wordsworth^s  occa- 
sional narrowness  of  view  and  fktal  facility  in  dropping  into  bathos. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  held  further  that  in  these  papers  on  Fiction^  Fair 
amd  Floul^  as  he  says  of  For$  Clavigera^  Ruskin  was  desirous  "to  say 
things  a  little  piquantly.^^  "Look  at  my  NineteerUh  Century  article,"" 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Allen  (May  18,  1880) ;' ^  there's  a  lot  of  fun  in  it, 
if  people  can  find  it  out !  ^  Tliere  are  many  of  us  who  could  wish 
that  an  attack  upon  George  Eliot  was  an  incidental  indiscretion,  bat 
Ruskin,  as  will  be  sem  later  on  in  this  volume  (p.  6S8),  ruled  out 
Midi  a  suggestion.  The  judicious  reader,  in  the  case  of  Ruskin's  literary, 
ss  in  that  of  his  axtistic,  criticism,  finds  firmer  ground  perhaps  in  Us 
piaises  than  in  his  disparagements.  Certainly  one  may  read  these 
hrilHant  critical  essays  with  profit  and  with  pleasure,  without  admit* 
ting  that  George  Eliofs  characters  are  but  "the  sweepings  of  the 
Ftetonville  omnibus,^  or  that  the  description  which  some  foolish  person 
seems  to  have  given  Ruskin  of  The  MUi  on  the  Floss  (p.  S8S)  is  a 
fitting  acooont  of  the  flight  and  return  of  Maggie  Tulliver. 

The  mamiscripi  of  Fiction,  Fair  afui  Foulj  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Wedderbum,^  who  took  some  of  it  through  the  press  for  Ruskin. 

>  See,  for  insUnce,  Suame  and  lAHes,  §  70  (Vol  XVIII.  p.  124),  and  General 


s  See  the  ehapten  on  ^'RoskiQ  and  Wordsworth"  in  Canon  H.  D.  Rawnsley's 
yim  amd  the  English  Lakes,  1901. 

*  Thmf  ansay  nothing,  bat  Raskin  in  his  later  writings  adds  qoaliilcations  to 
his  Ibnner  praisep  See,  for  instance,  a  note  of  1883  to  Modem  Painters^  vol.  ii., 
he  qualifies  the  remark  that  Wordsworth  is  '* without  appeal"  as  to  the 
sions  of  natural  things  on  the  human  mind,  by  the  addendum,  ''but  by  no 
as  to  the  logical  conclusions  to  be  surely  drawn  from  them"  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  78  fi.X  In  The  Pieasuree  qf  England  (1884),  also,  there  is  a  vein  of  gentle  sarr 
turn  in  Ruskin's  allusions  to  the  poet  (see  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  483  n.). 

•  See  PralerUa,  i.  §  W  (VoL  XXXV.). 

*  A  fiur  eopy  (in  Kuskin's  hand)  of  the  M9.  of  Chapter  I.,  dated  13th  May 
1880,  is  in  the  posseision  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hillyard. 
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It  indades  some  unused  sheets ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Chapter  V.,  a  few 
leaves  of  its  first  draft,  as  well  as  the  printed  revise,  to  which 
§  1S8  was  a  final  addition.  Some  additional  passages  are  here  printed 
from  the  MS.  sheets  (pp.  896-897). 

The  tenth  and  the  thirteenth  pieces  in  the  volume — separated  by 
an  interval  of  five  years  in  date— deal  with  the  subject  of  Usury. 
The  earlier  of  them — Usury:  a  Reply  and  a  Rejoinder  (pp.  401-426)— 
appeared  in  the  ConUmporary  Review  for  February  1880,  and  grew  out 
of  another  article  in  the  same  review.  In  the  Epilogue  to  the  Letters 
to  the  Clergy,  published  in  the  Contemporary  for  December  1879,  Ruikin 
had  incidentally  referred  to  a  challenge  repeatedly  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  in  the  pages  of  Fore  Clavigeraj  on  the  subject 
of  Usury.  The  Bishop,  Dr.  Eraser,  had  not  seen  the  challenges,  of 
which  he  heard  for  the  first  time,  it  seems,^  on  taking  up  the  CScm- 
temporary  Reviexv.  He  forthwith  addressed  a  Reply  to  Ruskin,  who 
published  it  in  the  Review^  with  a  Rejoinder  on  his  own  part.  There 
the  matter  rested.  The  Bishop  did  not  retort;  the  Rejoinder,  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Archdeacon  Norris,  seemed  to  him  the  *' ravings 
of  a  lunatic.^ ^  This  is  a  judgment  which  will  hardly  commend  itself 
to  disinterested  third  parties;  the  Bishop  would  have  done  better,  I 
think,  in  explaining  his  reason  for  leaving  Ruskin  alone,  to  have  taken 
the  line  which  Leslie  Stephen  tells  us  that  Eawcett  adopted  in  a  like 
case.  There  was  *^an  utter  absence  of  any  common  ground,^  and 
the  argument  could  therefore  only  have  been  ^*at  cross  purposes.** 
RuskinV  Rejoinder  in  the  present  instance  is  fsdrly  open  to  criticism 
as  being  somewhat  stilted  and  overweighted ;  but  raving  or  inoohermit, 
it  certainly  is  not.  It  was  the  premises  which  the  Bishop  had  to 
destroy,  and  this  was  a  task  which  would  perhaps  have  presented  some 
inconveniences.  Eor  the  position  to  which  Ruskin  sought  to  pin  down 
his  antagonist,  and  from  which  the  argument  proceeds  with  mthleas 
exactitude,  is  the  condemnation  of  *'  usury ,^  by  the  literal  text  of  the 
Bible  and  by  the  authority  of  learned  divines.  The  Rejoinder  was 
written,  if  hotly,  yet  not  with  haste.  On  the  contrary,  Ruskin  took  a 
certain  malicious  glee  in  polishing  his  points.  ^*  I  must  give  the  Bishop 
a  turn,''  he  said  to  a  friend;*  the  **tum''  was  for  roasting. 


^  The  Bishop  cannot  have  received  the  private  challenge  which  Raskin 
him  in  addition  to  the  public  references  in  Fort:  see  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  d5. 
«  Life  <if  Bishop  Fmer^  by  Thomas  Hughes^  p.  305. 
«  See  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  378  n. 
*  At  another  time  he  said  to  a  friend  who  remonstrated  with  bim,  '*  You  and 
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The  first  draft  in  manuKripi  of  §§  4-7  is  at  Brantwood,  and  bears 
witness  to  the  labour  of  the  file— or  the  spit. 

The  other  paper  on  Usury  (pp.  443-447)  was  written  in  1886 
as  a  IVeCaoe  to  a  tract  by  Mr.  R.  6.  Sillar,  one  of  two  brothers 
who  were  equally  persistent  in  tilting  against  the  <^  accursed  thing,^ 
and  by  whose  pamphlets  Ruskin  was  converted  to  the  same  crusade. 
In  hu  earlier  books,  as  we  have  seen,^  Ruskin  condemned  usury  only 
in  the  sense  of  excessive  interest;  subsequently,  he  came  to  condemn 
all  interest  as  a  matter  of  principle,  though  he  preached  its  abolition 
as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  not  as  an  immediately  practical  policy. 
His  point  of  view  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  letter,  now  included  in 
ArrofWM  qf  the  Chace  (below,  p.  679),  written  at  the  time  when  the 
Prefikce  to  Mr.  Sillar^s  pamphlet  was  forthcoming. 

The  eleventh  paper  in  this  volume  (pp.  429-434)  is  a  Preface 
which  Ruskin  wrote  in  188S  to  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall, 
of  Manchester,  on  7%«  Siudy  qf  Beauty  and  Art  in  Ijirge  Towns. 
Boskin^s  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Horsfall  have 
been  noted  in  Fora  Ckmgera;^  the  present  Preface  was  in  connexion 
with  the  Art  Museum  which  Mr.  Horsfall  founded  and  arranged  in 
Mandierter.  References  to  the  Museum,  for  which  Ruskin  wrote  some 
Catalogue  notes,  have  been  given  in  Vol.  XHI.  pp.  616,  626. 

Hie  next  Preface  (pp.  437-440)  was  written  at  the  end  of  1884  for 
an  English  translation  of  M.  Ernest  Chesneau'^s  book  on  The  English 
Sdiool  qf  Painting  (1886).  Ruskin,  as  he  notes  in  the  Preface  (p.  489> 
had  already  in  his  Oxford  lectures  expressed  his  concurrence  with  M. 
Chesneao^s  critical  judgment,  telling  his  pupils  that  they  might  *^  accept 
M.  Chesneau^s  criticism  as  his  own.*"  The  life  of  Turner,  which 
Roskin  commissioned  M.  Chesneau  to  write,  and  for  which  he  sup- 
plied much  material,  was  unfortunately  never  completed,  and  Ruskin'^s 
material,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  volume,'  has  disappeared.  Many 
private  letters  to  M.  Chesneau  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume  of 
this  edition. 

The  thirteenth  piece  in  this  volume — Usury  and  the  English  Bishops 
— ^has  already  been  mentioned,  above. 

tbe  Bithop  are  dangling  over  the  -pit  of  hell,  and  you  want  me  to  sprinkle  you 
with  roM-water"  (Aohinfay  Review,  Septemher  14,  1907). 

*  VoL  XVII.  p.  xcviiL 

*  See  VoL  XXIX.  pp.  148,  689. 
>  Vol  XIIL  p.  IvL 
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aat  piece  la  a  Preface  (pp,  4fil^4*53)>  written  in  April  1 
opuiar  Handbook  *a  the  Naiional  GaUery*  Two  notes  % 
ded  to  the  text  are  added  (p,  453),  together  with 
i^hieh  he  made  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  \tmt  visit*  tc 
With  the  exceptian  of  the  Epilogue  to  Modem  Painters 
hapter  of  PrfBierUa^  this  Preface  is  the  latest  piece  of  wr 
e  from  Rusktn^s  pen.  It  now  stands  not  inaptly  at  the 
?  OH  lioad^  dealing  m  it  doe»  with  the  Old  Masters  in 
a^u^ti    ofK^i^  iiii«Li»i^=  ^rlieiit  studies  had  been  made. 
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though  not  adi 
publication^  i 
published   by 
for  Volumes  ^, 
The   Publk 
here  retained, 
graphy  of  Rusl 


THE  CHACE" 

e  contains  a  collection  of  all  Hui 
tot  been  given   in   previous   vol 
the  press  are  included    some  w 
sp&pers,  were   obviously  writteu 
,.  of  a  personal  character  which 
iskin'g  Personal  Letters  are  re« 
^..  -        nh 
rere  collected    in    1880    under   the 

Vfr*  ii.  H.  Shepherd  had  published  a  Bi 
in  wnich  he  succeeded^  at  the  cost  of  much  1&1 
in  tracing  most  of  lluskin'^  contributions  to  the  periodical  j 
and  this  suggested  to  **  An  Oxford  Pupil  "^  (Mr,  Wedderbum) 
printing  of  the  letters  themselves  in  1880»  ITie  two  volume 
Arf'oxi's  of  tkr  Chace  then  issued  contained  15£  Letters,  etc<  Of  t 
95  have  already  been  given  in  previous  volumes,  while  two  are  r^if 
for  the  Personal  Letters.  The  Letters  already  given  belong  for 
most  part  to  the  earlier  periods  of  Ruskin'*s  literary  activity.  In 
Mr.  Wedderburn  made  a  further  collection  of  tiie  published  Let 
supplementary  to  those  previously  given  in  Arrows  ojf  the  Chace. 
collection  was  first  printed  in  a  magazine,  now  defunct,  called  Igd\ 
and  was  afterwards  privately  issued  in  a  volume  entitled  Ituskiiu 
Of  this  only  ten  copies  were  printed,  so  that  this  supplemex 
collection  has  hitherto  been  little  known  even  among  Ruskinians, 
included  144  Letters,  etc.  Of  these,  32  have  already  been  given,  % 
SO  are  reserved  for  the  Personal  Letters. 

Full  bibliographical  partioulari  with  regard  to  these  matten 
given  below  (pp.  459-468).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  collection  in 
present   volume  comprises  (1)  58  Letters  from   Arrows  of  the  O 
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I  (S)  84  from  Ruskinkma;  whilst  (8)  60  more  are  given,  as  the 
dt  of  further  gleaning,  bringing  the  total  of  the  present  collection 

to  192,  and  that  of  the  whole  collection  given  in  this  or  earlier 
imiee  up  to  SS8.^  It  may  be  added  that  of  the  19S  in  the  present 
me,  no  less  than  174  belong  to  the  years  1870  onwards,  whereas 
the  collection  of  1880,  72  belonged  to  dates  earlier  than  1870. 

llie  figures  just  given  are  interesting  in  two  ways.  They  show, 
ky  how  voluminous  Ruskin  was  as  a  contributor  to  the  public  press ; 
ly  seccmdly,  that  in  his  two  latest  decades  (for  his  literary  activity 
I  at  an  end  by  1890)  he  was  especially  prone  to  write  de  omnibtu 
MM  ei  quilmsdam  alUa. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  nature  of  these  contributions,  what 
ir  {daoe  in  the  carpus  of  Ruskin^s  work,  and  what  their  value? 
•  questions  have  been  answered  by  two  critics  of  high  authority — 
Ahk  himself  and  Mark  Pattison. 

Boekin  has  defined  their  nature  in  one  of  the  happiest  of  his 
bs.  like  other  happy  things,  it  did  not  occur  at  once.  Many  an 
Iwr  has  confessed  tiiat  the  hardest  part  of  a  book  was  its  title, 
I  Mr.  Wedderbum^s  correspondence  enables  us  to  trace  Ruskin  in 
noit  of  the  right  phrase: — 

''(SM  March  1880.  To  Mr.  Allbn.)— Mr.  Wedderbum  has  shown 
me  this  morning  his  plan  of  arrangement  for  the  volume,  or  volumes, 
of  my  letters  to  papers.  I  don't  think  my  own  egotistic  pride  has 
ever  been  so  mnch  gratified  as  by  the  look  of  this  bill  of  fare,  and 
I  leave  it  to  the  Editor  and  to  you  to  arrange  everything  concerning 
Its  production  and  ministration  to  the,  I  doubt  not,  hungry  public." 

(d  to  Mr.  Wedderbum  he  wrote: — 

•*(l4ih  AprU.)'^Far  'Public  Letters'  I  certauily  don't  care  as  a 
title.  It's  a  lovely  afternoon  and  I  must  go  out,  and  hope  some 
mellifiaous  nomenclature  will  come  into  my  head  in  the  sun." 

"{l6ih  ApriL) — Your  letters  always  are  a  delight  to  me,  and 
hearing  of  this  letter-book  is  a  great  pride  and  amusement  to  me,  and 
there's  not  the  least  fear  of  your  doing  anything  wrong  in  it.  The 
title,  of  coarse,  I  like  my  finger  in,  that  I  may  lick  it  afterwards  if 
the  title's  nice,  but  all  the  rest  I  leave  with  secure  comfort  to  you. 
So  for  your  queries.  1.  Title,  still  undetermined,  very  puzzling,  but 
will  get  a  nice  one,  please  the  pigs.  2.  Don't  send  me  any 
proofs." 

1  This  figure  excludes  twenty-five  included  in  Arrawi  or  RusMniana,  but  now 
erved  for  the  Personal  Letters. 
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''(^ftnd  ApriL) — I've  been  thinking  every  morning  before  I  got 
up,  for  a  title,  but  it's  very  difly  [difficult].  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
shall  not  have  to  take  your  plain  cme  after  all.^  'Spare  Minutes/ 
'Spent  Shot,'  'Surdis  auribus'  are  the  three  best  I've  got.  You 
may  guess  how  bad  the  three  worst  were. — ^Ever  affly.  yours,  J.  R." 

(Mr.  Wedderburn  then  suggested  "A  Quiver  of  Arrowa") 

"{25th  ApriLy-'lt  is  curious  that  I  had  thought  myself  of  'Lost 
Arrows/  and  your  quotation  would  be  delicious,  and  your  objections 
to  the  other  names  are  all  sound.  Howbeit,  I  can't  resolve  this 
Sunday  morning,  and  I  think  the  'Quiver'  is  a  little  too  poetical.  I 
indme  in  spite  of  the  Latin  to  the  'Surdis/  It's  so  thoroughly 
true,  and  people  would  find  out  and  be  impressed  by  that  faet. 
But  I'll  think  more." 

"{^  May,) — It's  very  nice  having  a  resj^te  stilL  I  thought  of 
'Totus  in  Illis'  and  of  'Here  and  There/  but  they're  neither 
here  nor  there.  I'm  not  sure  my  own  motto  'To-day'  might  do, 
but  am  so  busy  with  Scott.     I  dare  not  trust  my  wits." 

"{\4ik  itf^.)— Will  'Signals  on  the  Old  Road'  do?" 

"(19/A  Afoy.)— Yes,  will  think.  I  like  'The  Faggot'  I  don't 
mind  its  being  called  sticks  (why  not  rods  ?>     I  think  it  will  do." 

"(5M  ^iig.)— At  kst  I  have  got  it!  'Arrows  of  the  Chace.'  .  .  . 
Pre&ce  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  I've  a  terrific  paper  on  Byron  for 
September'  which  takes  everjrthing  out  of  me  that's  in." 

Tlie  Letters,  then,  went  forth  as  arrows  shot  by  an  archer  in  the 
fray;  and  if  often  ** winged  with  feathers,*^  certainly  they  are  also, 
like  those  of  Hiawatha,  **  tipped  with  flint "^  In  his  Preface  to  the 
original  collection  of  1880 — ^a  model,^  as  was  said  at  the  time,  ^of 
pure,  sweet,  equable  English,**"  and  concluding  with  **one  of  the  finest 
and  loftiest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sweetest  and  most  urbane, 
sentences  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  purely  personal  elo- 
quence^^— Ruskin  explains  the  value  which  he  himself  placed  upon  the 
Letters.  Tliey  were  written  **with  fully  provoked  zeal,^  and  ^'expressed 
with  deliberate  precisicHi,^  *^ within  narrow  limits  of  space  and  time*; 
they  thus  contain,  said  with  *'the  best  art  he  had^  at  command,  **tbe 
indices  of  nearly  everything  he  cared  for  most  deeply."^ 

Unlike  Ruskin^s  other  books  published  after  1871,  Arrows  of  ike 
Ckacey  being  coUected   from    the   newspapers,  was  seit   to   them  for 

^  "The  Public  Lstters  of  John  Riukiu"  was  the  title  under  iduck  Mr.  Wedd«^ 
bom  had  given  a  preliBunary  aeeount  of  the  colleetiiMi  in  the  Owilewfrorf  Bm^m: 
see  below,  p.  4<S2. 

<  IktfM,  Iknr  catf  IM,  IIL ;  bek»w,  p.  322. 

'  Aikmunm,  December  18,  1880:  see  further  below,  p.  xlvL 
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aotioe,  and  it  was  fortunate  in  numbering  Mark  Pattison  among  its 
rmewers.  His  estimate  of  the  book,  given  in  a  signed  article  in  the 
dcadetnjf  (February  12,  1881),  does  not  materially  differ  from  its 
tnfhorV  He  disputes,  indeed,  Ruskin^s  foible  of  omniscience  ^^from 
Ebrdgn  politics  to  domestic  servants,  from  war  to  silk-worms.^  ^^  Upon 
irt,  and  all  that  concerns  it,^  he  says,  ^^Mr.  Ruskin,  however  dis- 
putable opinions  he  may  have  at  times  broached,  stands  unrivalled  as 
I  judge,  an  interprets,  an  appreciator.  But  he  cannot  claim  the 
lame  deferential  hearing  when  he  speaks  of  •  •  .  the  morality  of  field 
fxirts,  dress,  female  franchise,  Shakspere,  dramatic  reform,  and  so  on 
id  im^ktUum.  It  is  not  that  upon  any  of  these  things  Mr,  Ruskin 
may  not  have  something  good  to  say,  but  that  he  cannot  expect  to 
brancfer  to  any  of  these  subjects  the  prestige  which  his  special  know- 
ledge has  justly  conferred  on  his  opinions  on  art.  .  .  •  When  it  comes 
ko  speaking  of  sweeping  crossings,  the  crossing-sweeper  is  sure  to  know 
%  thing  or  two  which  we  do  not  know.^  Having  entered  this  caveat^ 
Mark  Pattison  goes  on  as  follows: — 

"Bat  what  excellent  things  are  scattered  up  and  down  these  misoel- 
laoeoos  letters !  '  A  gentleman  would  hew  for  himself  a  log-hut  rather  than 
tire  in  modem  houses.'  'You  can't  have  art  where  you  have  smoke  [;  you 
may  have  it  in  hell,  perhaps,  for  the  Devil  is  too  clever  not  to  consume  his 
vwn  smoke'].  'So  fiur  from  wishing  to  give  votes  to  women,  I  would 
bin  take  them  away  from  most  men.'  'There  is  only  one  way  to  have 
^ood  servants;  that  is,  to  be  worthy  of  being  well  served.'  'Good  art 
aumot  be  produced  as  an  investment.  You  cannot  build  a  good  cathedral, 
if  jou  only  build  it  that  you  may  charge  sixpence  for  admission.'  '  We 
most  recognise  the  duties  of  governors  before  we  can  elect  the  men  fit  to 
perlbnn  them.'  '  While  everybody  shrinks  at  abstract  suggestions  of  there 
bdng  possible  error  in  a  book  of  Scripture,  your  sensible  English  housewife 
Tearlessly  rejects  Solomon's  opinion  when  it  runs  slightly  counter  to  her 
m.'^  Such  sparkling  bits  of  aphoristic  wit  and  wisdom  are  scattered  in 
Holiicion  over  these  letters,  even  those  of  which  the  main  tenor  is  para- 
loxical  or  unpracticaL  Without  attempting  to  deny  that  many  of  the  social 
md  economical  opinions  and  proposals  here  put  forward  are  of  this  un- 
practical character,  I  think  the  reader  will  nevertheless  feel  himself  stirred 
md  animated  in  a  way  in  which  more  sober  and  well-considered  sugges- 
tions never  move  him.  Mr.  Ruskin  does  but  feel  more  keenly  than  the 
Test  of  OS  those  evils  which  spoil  and  daricen  the  wholesomeness  and  beauty 
of  modem  life.  When  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  together, 
tbere  are  some  spirits  who  feel  the  anguish  too  acutely,  and  cry  out  in  their 

^  For  these  passages,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  626;  below,  pp.  621,  499;  Vol.  XVH. 
pp.  618,  633  (S  3),  683  (§  4),  621. 
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noble  nge  that  we  hare  but  to  will  it  and  the  erii  will  diiappear.  Mr. 
Raskin,  like  other  huroanitarianty  exaggerates  the  power  of  human  skili 
and  energy  to  cope  with  natural  conditions.  •  .  •  But  we  are  qniekened 
and  invigorated  for  the  straggle  in  which  we  are  all  engaged  with  the 
misery  of  the  worlds  and  the  sluggish  and  the  selfish  may  be  reached 
by  Mr.  Ruskin's  random  arrows  where  homilies  and  ezhortationa  axe  all 
in  vain." 

There  is  a  piece  of  self-criticism  in  Ruskin^s  PieCace  on  which 
Mark  Pattison  makes  an  interesting  note.  Ruskin  says  that  in  hfa 
earlier  period,  to  which  most  of  the  Letters  in  the  original  collection 
belonged,  he  was  **  fonder  of  metaphor,  and  more  fertile  in  8imiley**and 
** employed  both  with  franker  trust  in  the  reader^s  intelligence**;  he 
could  then  ^*  dismiss  in  six  words  forms  of  art  on  which  I  should  now 
perhaps  spend  half  a  page  of  analytic  vituperation^  (p.  470).  Mark 
Pattison'^s  comment  is  this: — 

"What  has  happened  to  Mr.  Ruskin — the  drying  up  of  the  richest 
source  of  poetical  expression,  the  power  of  metaphor — is  only  what  has 
happened  to  all  men  of  the  gifted  tongue  who  have  lived  kmg  enough, 
and  to  the  greatest  poets  most  conspicuously — witness  Milton  and  Wofds* 
worth.  But  whoever  before  Ruskin  knew  it  of  himself  and  dared  to  esj 
so  f  The  unfortunate  effect  upon  us  of  a^ing  is  that  oar  feeling  of  the 
evil  of  life,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  managers  of  affairs,  continoea  to  be 
no  less  intense  than  it  was  in  our  youth,  while  the  power  of  venting  ow 
indignation  in  veiled  sarcasm,  or  fiashing  figure,  is  no  longer  at 
We  are  thus  tempted  to  take  refuge  in  expressions  of  direct 
contempt,  which  directness  is  but  the  sign  and  maik  of  intellectnal  Mtum 
-i-failure,  not  in  judgment,  but  in  power  of  exprssston.  We  all 
'restoration'  with  horror,  and  are  aghast  at  the  havoc  it  has  made 
our  antiquities.  But  surely  the  cause  of  the  beautiful  and  the  venerable 
is  not  served  by  outbreaks  such  as  'All  restoration  is  aecniied  archifceels' 
jobbery,  and  will  go  on  as  long  as  they  can  get  their  filthy  bread  by  saeh 
business.'  Another  such  burst  of  splenetic  irritation  against  John  Stnart 
Mill  is  only  to  be  palliated  by  the  apology  which  the  editor  offers  in  a 
note — vis.,  that  it  occurs  not  in  a  published  letter  sent  by  the  writer  to 
the  papers,  but  in  a  private  communication  to  a  fHend." 

The  greater  part  of  the  Letters  collected  in  the  present  volume  bdoog^ 
as  we  have  seen,  to  Ruskin's  later  period,  in  which  the  mood  ef 
splenetic  irritation  becomes  more  frequent.  It  should  be  renienib«ed 
that,  as  his  influence  became  more  widely  spread,  he  was  the  mote 
invited  to  express  his  opinion  on  this,  that,  and  the  other  subject 
Partly  in  good    nature,  and  partly  in    self-oonfidenoei  be  was  easily 
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^(farnwii^^  and  allowed  himselfi  as  he  says  in  one  of  the  Letters,  to 
be  ** plagued  about  things  in  general.''^  That  he  still  wrote  ^'with 
fiilly  pfovoked  zeal*"  need  not  be  doubted;  but  in  these  latter  years 
the  stiBiulus  often  came  from  without,  not  from  within.  In  sudi 
casse  he  would  speed  his  arrow,  sometimes  in  hasty  scorn,  sometimes 
to  tease  or  startle.  There  was  a  great  hubbub  in  the  critical  press 
when,  in  amending  Lord  Avebury^s  list  of  the  **  Best  Hundred  Books,^ 
Buskin  ''put  his  pen  blottesquely ^  through  the  name  of  Gibbon. 
Solemn  critics  infnmed  Ruskin  that  ''to  omit  Gibbon  is  to  leave  a 
gap  in  your  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world  which  nothing  else 
cen  fill.^*  As  if  Ruskin  were  not  aware  of  that  fact!  He  knew  his 
Gibbon  well,  and  had  annotated  it  page  by  page.  He  quarried  from 
the  mairellous  mine  freely;  but  he  was  not  going  to  abstain  from  his 
fling  at  Gibbon^s  epithets,  nor  was  he  persuaded  that  every  book 
indispensable  to  a  scholar  is  necessarily  to  be  included  among  the 
selection  for  a  general  reader.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Ruskin^s  explosions 
of  opinion  are  personal,  sincere,  and  therefore  interesting  to  any 
student  of  his  life  and  work. 

Hiey  are,  also,  seldom  expressed  except  with  characteristic  vigour 
or  Midtj.  Hie  later  letters  are,  as  we  have  seen,  often  more  hasty, 
and,  as  Ruskin  says,  less  rich  in  metaphor  than  the  earlier.  But  his 
art  of  expression  is  still  there.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  "spark** 
ling  bits  of  aj^oristic  wit  and  wisdom^  quoted  by  Mark  Pattison,  a 
Cur  pfoportion  comes,  in  fact,  from  letters  of  the  later  period  of 
Buskin's  style;  and  the  list  might  be  extended  from  other  letters 
later  still,  which  were  not  before  Pattison  at  the  time.  How  happy, 
far  instance,  is  his  rule  for  critics — to  ^^  praise  the  living  and  be  just 
to  tiie  dead^  (p.  559);  or  his  satire  upon  those  who  ^'think  to  refresh 
themsdlTes  from  the  foundry  by  picnic  in  a  lime^kiln^  (p.  571).  His 
description  of  the  Derbyshire  glens  is  as  vivid  as  anything  he  ever 
wrote  (p.  571).  His  excursions  into  politics  were  random ;  but  he  put 
very  happQy  some  facts  about  Ireland  which  professional  politicians  do 
not  always  remember  (p.  58S);  and  the  bitterness  of  his  diatribes 
igainst  Uie  moral  standards  and  mechanism  of  the  age  is  often  re- 
deemed by  the  finished  art  in  the  vituperation  (see,  ^^.,  some  phrases 
on  pp.  594,  604).  One  likes  to  think  that  even  in  his  moments  of 
greatest  anger  and  seeming  despair,  he  had  the  craftsman^s  or  the 
iwordsman^s  pleasure  in  a  sentence  well  pieced  or  a  blow  deftly  struck. 

1  See  below,  p.  59a 

*  *<Rii8kin'8  Jadgmtot  of  Gibbon  and  Darwin/'  in  tbe  New  York  Critic,  May  1, 
1886. 
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iptendid,  he  adds  the  piedous  attribntes  of  a  noble  heart,  a  sweet  and 
nmest  temper^  and  a  boundlets  goodwill.  These  attributes  are  perceived 
in  his  woriL  and  impart  to  it,  however  questionable  its  aim  and  however 
Mbitable  its  condosions,  a  certain  fine  and  hwnan  quality  of  reality, 
irhich  is  one  secret  of  its  prodigious  force."  ^ 

Whether  this  estimate  be  accepted  or  not,  it  is  of  historical  interest 
in  this  edition  of  Ruskin^s  Works  as  marking  the  assured  place  which 
be  had  now  won  for  himself  firom  a  leading  critical  organ,  at  one  time 
reiy  grudging  to  his  literary  claims. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Letters  in  the  present  collection  is,  in 
looordance  with  the  general  rule  of  the  edition,  chronological ;  but  the 
chronological  list  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  (p.  xi.) 
is  supplemented  by  another  in  which  the  Letters  are  grouped  together 
imder  their  several  subjects  (p.  475).  The  list  of  subjects  is,  as  Ruskin 
Mtys,  a  sort  of  index  to  his  interests,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
iealt  with  more  elaborately  in  earlier  volumes.  Among  the  hobbies 
irhich  the  Letters  illustrate  is  chess.  From  his  boyhood  to  the  veige 
[>f  extreme  old  age,  he  was  a  great  lover  of  the  game.  An  attentive 
reader  mig^t  have  guessed  as  much  from  analogies  drawn  from  chess 
in  Ruskin^s  books,  and  occasional  references  to  masters  of  the  game.* 
He  himself  played,  says  a  friend,  **  with  great  rapidity  and  considerable 
brilliancy.  At  one  time  he  was  a  constant  visitor  to  the  Maskeljrne 
md  Cooke  entertainment,  where  on  at  least  one  occasion  he  took  a 
band  in  the  rubber  with  ^ Psycho^;  and  whenever  a  new  chess-plajring 
lutomaton  made  a  public  appearance  he  would  endeavour  to  try  con- 
dnsioiis  with  it.  Indeed,  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  him  that  he  had 
obtained  more  than  one  victory  over  the  famous  Mephisto  at  the  time 
irhen  it  was  performing  at  the  Crystal  Palace  with  considerable  (clai.'*^* 
He  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  British  Chess  Association,  and  ^en- 
lowed  the  national  tournaments  with  a  set  of  his  works — a  prize  much 
soveted  by  the  competitors  and  valued  by  the  winners.^  ^  Ruskin  was 
impatient,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  letters  in  this  volume,  with 
in  opponent  who  did  not  play  quickly.  The  squares  on  Ruskin's  own 
board  were  coloured  red  and  green.  He  was  fond  also  of  playing  by 
Dorrespondence ;   Mr.  Macdonald,  the  drawing-master  of  his  school  at 

>  AikeMnan,  Deeember  18,  1880.    The  reviewer  was  W.  E.  Henley. 

«  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  86;  Vol.  XHT.  pp.269,  272;  Vol.  XIX.  p.  466 ;  Vol.  XXXH. 
p.  492. 

>  John  Rufkinj  by  M.  H.  Spielmann,  p.  160.  Compare  a  letter  to  C.  E.  Norton 
of  February  16,  1874  (VoL  XXXVII.). 

«  From  the  Chess  Column  of  the  Wetiminiter  Oaxette,  Jauuary  27,  1900. 
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Oxford,  was  often  his  antagonist  in  that  aort.^    His  library  oontained 
a  comer  of  books  on  the  subject  (see  below,  p.  699). 

The  manttscfip$  of  Ruskin^s  public  letters,  whidi  were  sent  to  the 
press,  is  naturally  not  available;  but  he  often  took  great  paina  with 
their  composition,  and  rough  drafts  of  some  of  them  are  contained  in 
his  note-books.  Two  pages  from  these  are  given  in  facsimile,  ppi  498^ 
501;  whilst  his  ^^  blottesque  ^  emendation  of  Lord  Avebury^s  list  of  the 
''Best  Hundred  Books'"  is  reproduced  from  the  Patt  Mail  GmOU 
(p.  588). 


**RUSKINIANA'' 

The  last  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  collection  of  JZttf- 
JAniana. 

The  first  section  of  these  contains  Reports  of  various  lectures  or 
Addresses  which  have  not  been  included  in  previous  volumes  (pp.  687* 
644). 

These  are  followed  by  the  Epitaphs  which  Kuskin  composed  for 
monuments  to  his  friend  and  pupil.  Prince  Leopold  (Duke  of  Albany)^ 
and  to  his  friend  and  tutor,  the  Rev.  Osborne  Grordon  (f^.  647,  648). 

The  next  section  collects  a  number  of  Circulars  and  Notioee  issued 
at  various  times  by  Ruskin  (pp.  651-656). 

The  fourth  section  (pp.  659-676)  brings  together  from  various  eouzcai 
a  number  of  Cwvoersations  with  Ruskin  which  have  been  recorded  in 
print. 

In  the  following  sections  we  enter,  as  it  were,  into  Buskin^s  study 
and  library.  His  Note-books  and  Diaries  are  very  voluminous,  and  it 
has  been  thought  that  some  typical  extracts  from  the  former  mi|^t 
be  interesting.  No  author  has  preached  more  usefully  than  Ruskin  on 
the  duty  of  careful  reading,  and  the  Notes  here  given  show  him  at 
practice,  reading,  marking,  learning,  and  inwardly  digesting.  To  the 
constancy  of  his  Bible  studies,  repeated  reforence  has  been  made  in 
the  Introductions  to  these  volumes;  while  the  references  supplied 
imder  the]  text  show  how  the  language  of  the  Bible  mingled  perpetually 
with  his  thoughts.  The  Notes  on  the  Bible,  printed  in  this  volume 
(pp.  679-688),  are  samples  of  studies  of  the  kind  which  occur  in 
almost  all  his  note-books  and  diaries.  ^'  Once  in  his  rooms  at  Oxford,^ 
says  Mr.  Collingwood,'  "I  remember  getting  into  a  difficulty  about 
the  correct  quotation  of  some  passage.    ^Haven^t  you  a  concordance?^ 

^  See  Vol.  XXL  p.  xxvi. 
'  Rutkin  Raid,  p.  211. 
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I  asked*  ^Vm  Asluuned  to  aay  I  have/  he  said.  I  did  not  quite 
undentand  him.  'Well,'  he  explained,  'you  and  I  oughtn't  to  need 
Crudenr''  Ruskin,  it  is  safe  to  say,  seldom  found  the  need.  He 
habitually  quoted  from  memory;  and  it  is  very  rarely  that,  in  editing 
then  volumes,  we  have  found  his  memory  even  at  trivial  fault  Together 
with  the  Bible,  Ruskin  made  constant,  and  generally  a  daily,  study 
of  some  Greric  or  Latin  author,  or  of  Dante;  and  here,  again,  he 
annotated  as  he  read.^  The  Notes  on  the  Plutut  of  Aristophanes 
(pp.  6B8-490X  which  he  read  in  1858  (as  he  tells  us  in  ProeterUa^ 
show  the  mannw  in  which  he  read  His  selection  of  English  titles 
for  the  Odes  of  Horace  is  added  (pp.  690-*G94),  together  with  a  few 
notes  for  his  intended  commentary,  already  mentioned.' 

An  account  of  RuaJcMs  LUmury  follows  (pp.  097-702),  and  this 
is  supplemented  by  such  of  his  Marginalia  (pp.  708-709)  as  have 
found  their  way  into  print,  together  with  a  few  additions. 

Nest  comes  a  section  of  Ruskiniana  devoted  to  a  collection  of 
perwmal  Jneedoiei  (pp.  718-722),  ObUer  Dicta  (pp.  728-727),  and 
Mitedbmea  (pp.  728,  729). 

Oooe  when  his  talk  was  rather  confidential,  Mr.  Coilingwood  said, 
*<  Never  nind,  Fkn  not  Boswell  taking  notes.^  '<!  think,"  he  replied, 
Myou  might  do  worse!***  Ruskin  had  many  note-takers  among  his 
fnends,  disciples,  and  casual  acquaintances.  For  many  years  Ruskiniana, 
of  any  sort,  were  accounted  ^^good  copy^  by  the  newspapers;  and 
few  authors  have  had  their  sayings  and  doings  so  minutely  chronicled. 
This  section  of  our  volume  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  Many 
additional  pages  would  have  been  required  for  the  inclusion  of  every 
story,  reminiscence,  and  casual  remark  which  has  appeared  in  print  in 
connexion  with  Ruskin.  But  it  is  believed  that  this  edition  includes, 
either  in  the  present  collection  or  in  other  volumes,  all  the  Ruskiniana 
that  are  of  any  interest  or  throw  any  light  on  the  author^s  character. 

Finally,  the  text  of  varioqs  addi*esses  presented  to  Ruskin  is  added 
(pp.  738-785). 


1  He  made  similar  entries  in  his  note-books  on  Horner^  Pindar,  Plato^  Xeuoplion, 
Paasanias,  Livy^  Pliny.  Analyses  of  Dante  and  indices  of  topics  are  frequent  in 
them.  He  kept  also  a  series  of  note-books  in  which  he  noted  passages  in  the 
classics  or  other  authors  under  different  headings.  There  is  thus  a  "Topics" 
book,  a  "Myth"  book,  a  "Places"  book,  and  a  "Grammar"  book. 

«  Vol.  iii.  §  22  (Vol.  XXXV.). 

3  Vol.  XXXin.  p.  xxiii. 

*  Rtukin  Relics,  p.   11. 


The  illustrations  in  the  volume  remain  to  be  noticed.     The  frontis-  j;  i 

piece  is  a  photograph,  by  H.  R.  Barraud,  of  Ruskin.     It  is  one  of  the 
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photographs  to  which  Buskin  refers  below  (p.  662)  as  ^the  first  that 
expressed  what  good  or  character  there  is  in  me  for  my  own  work.**" 

The  illustrations  to  The  Storm-Cloud  (Plates  I.  and  II.)  have  been 
mentioned  already  (p.  xxvii).  The  others  are  introduced  to  illustrate 
various  passages  in  the  Letters  or  Conversations.  Ruskin's  drawing  of 
Warwick  Castle  (Plate  UI.)  was  made  in  1847;  it  is  in  sepia  (ISxSS^). 
The  Plate  (IV.)  of  Studies  in  the  Grotesque  was  etched  for  him  I7 
George  Cruikshank,  and  was  perhaps  intended  for  use  in  Siones  of 
Venice^  where  two  of  the  figures  were  separately  used;  for  further 
particulars,  see  p.  666.  In  connexion  witii  Ruskin^s  defence  of  the, 
Lake  Country,  an  early  drawing  (1888)  of  a  well-known  spot,  Watend- 
lath  Tarn,  is  introduced  (Plate  V.);  it  is  in  pencil  (8{xl0i).  The 
drawing  of  Folkestone  done  in  1849  in  pen  and  sepia  (11 X 18) — 
Plate  VI. — shows  the  place  in  the  old  days  which  Ruskin  remembered 
and  regretted  (pp.  610,  678).  These  two  drawings,  and  that  of 
Warwick  Castle,  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr,  B.  B.  Mai^george,  of 
Glasgow,  by  whose  kindness  they  are  here  reproduced.  The  last 
Plate  (VII.)  shows  the  piece  of  faience  which  in  Ruskin'^s  later  years 
occupied  the  central  position  over  the  mantelpiece  in  his  study;  he 
attributed  it  to  Luca  della  Robbia,  but  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray,  who 
obtained  the  piece  for  him,  assigned  it  to  Andrea  (p.  666). 

E.  T.  a 
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[BibOograpkieal  NoU.— The  book  entitled  The  Storm-Cloud  qf  the  Nineteenth 
OeiUmrjf  was  first  written  for  two  lectures  delivered  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion on  February  4  and  11,  1884. 

The  first  lecture  was  fuUy  reported  in  the  Thnee  of  February  5,  1884, 
and  in  the  PaU  Mail  Qaxette  of  the  same  date  (by  Mr.  Cook),  and  less 
fully  in  several  other  newspapers  (e.^.,  the  Standard),  The  second  lecture, 
which  it  had  been  understood  was  to  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
was  not  reported.  The  first  lecture  was  also  fully  reported  (by  Mr. 
Wedderbum)  in  the  AH  Journal  of  April  1884,  N.S.  No.  40,  pp.  105- 
106 ;  and  this  report  was  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper 
from  Mr.  Severn's  enlargements  of  Ruskin's  drawings.  In  the  Art  Journal 
the  titles  of  the  ''Sunset  at  Abbeville"  (now  Fig.  1  on  Plate  I.)  and  the 
Heme-Hill  Sunset  (Fig.  6  on  Plate  II.)  were  transposed.  These  woodcuts 
are  given  in  the  present  edition.  A  very  few  copies  of  them  were  printed 
separately  for  binding  up  with  the  edition  of  The  Storm-Cloud  next  described. 

ISSUE  IN  PARTS 

The  lectures  were  first  issued  in  two  Parts,  small  quarto,  in  May  1884, 
dOOO  copies  of  each  being  printed. 

Part  /.—The  title-page  was  as  given  here  (p.  3),  except  that  instead 
of  the  rose  there  was  "  Lecture  I."  On  the  reverse  was  the  imprint, 
''  Printed  by  |  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  Limited,  |  London  and  Ayles- 
bury."   Preface,  pp.  iii.-vi. ;  Lecture,  pp.  1-^. 

Issued  in  buff-coloured  paper  wrappers,  with  the  title-page  (enclosed  in 
a  plain  ruled  frame)  reproduced  upon  the  front  On  this  title-page  the 
date  "Monday,  February  M^*  was  added  below  ''Lecture  I." 

Part  11. — The  title-page  was  as  before,  except  for  the  words  "  Lecture  II. 
I  Monday^  February  11th."  On  the  reverse  was  the  imprint,  "Printed  by 
Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  limited,  London  and  Aylesbury."  A  half-title 
preceded  the  title-page.  "Lecture  II.,"  pp.  65-142;  half-title  ** Index," 
p.  143 ;  Index  (by  Mr.  Wedderbum),  145-152  (with  the  imprint  repeated 
at  the  foot  of  p.  152).  Title-page  and  Contents  to  the  complete  worlc 
were  stitched  in  at  the  end  of  the  Part. 

Issued  as  before  ;  the  wordn  "  Price  Three  ShiUinge  the  Two  Lectures.  | 
(Not  sold  separately)"  being  added  below  the  A-ame. 

ISSUE   IN  VOLUME  FORM 

This  may  still  be  called  Firtt  Edition,  as  it  was  made  up  of  remainder 
sheets  of  the  separate  Parts. 

The  title-page  b  as  here  given  (p.  3) ;  on  the  reverse  is  the  imprint. 
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'^  Printed  hy  \  Haiell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  Limited,  |  London  and  Ajrlea- 
bury."  The  half-title  and  title-page  are  not  counted  in  the  pagination. 
Content!,  p.  i. ;  Prehce,  pp.  iii.-vi. 

iMned  in  green  or  brown  cloth  boards,  lettered  across  the  back  :  **  Raskin 
I  Storm  I  Cloud  |  1884."    Price  4».  6d.    The  edition  is  still  current 

An  unatUkorUed  American  edition  was  issued  at  60  cents. 

Eeviewe  of  the  first  lecture  were  numerous.  See,  for  instance,  the 
St.  Jamee*e  Oaxette,  February  5;  Daify  Newe,  February  6,  1884  (noticed 
by  Ruskin,  p.  77X  August  8,  1884;  Standard,  February  6;  WkUekaU 
Reoiew,  February  7  (''Sin  and  the  Weather");  Knowledge,  Febniaxy  8, 
1884  (vol  vi.  p.  81);  World,  February  13,  1884. 

A  note  in  the  World  (February  20,  1884)  sUtes  that  Ruskin,  ''on  the 
second  delivery  of  his  lecture,  inadvertently  raised  a  perfect  storm-cloud 
of  hisses  and  applause  by  speaking  of  the  mountain  which  fiices  his 
residence  at  Coniston  as  tiie  grand  'Old  Man.'  When  the  tumult  had 
subsided,  the  lecturer  rebuked  his  audience  (amongst  whom  was  Mies 
Gladstone)  for  their  display  of  feeling ;  but  he  was  unable  to  eradicate  the 
confusion  fh>m  their  minds;  and  when  he  came  (§  S6)  to  deecribe  the 
grand  Old  Man  as  looking  quite  frantic,  his  added  'I  mean  the  mountain' 
was  only  just  in  time  to  save  a  second  outburst" 


In  the  present  edition,  the  sections  have  been  numbered. 

The  words  Lecture  I.  and  the  date  have  been  added  on  p.  9.  And 
the  date  on  p.  42. 

Ruskin^s  references  in  Lecture  I.  to  Notes  in  Lecture  II.  were  numerical 
"1"  to  "19,"  but  the  references  to  Notes  17  (in  §  21)  and  20  (in  §  38) 
were  omitted.  In  this  edition  references  to  the  Note,  section,  and  page 
are  given ;  and  similarly  in  the  Notes  (in  Lecture  II.),  references  back  to 
the  several  pages  in  Lecture  I.  are  given,  and  occasionally  the  words 
commented  upon  (which  Ruskin  in  his  text  did  not  always  quote)  are 
supplied. 

A  few  tjrpographical  errors  in  the  Greek  in  §§  6,  54  have  been  oor> 
rected;  and  references  to  Ruskiu's  other  books  have  been  adjusted  to 
the  present  edition.  In  §  57,  line  2,  "atmosphere"  is  a  correction  for 
"atmospheric";  and  in  §  65  "On  the  Change,"  etc,  a  correction  fbr 
"On  the  Changes."] 


PREFACE 

The  following  lectures,  drawn  up  imder  the  pressure  of 
more  imperatiye  and  quite  otherwise  directed  work,^  contain 
many  passages  which  stand  in  need  of  support,  and  some, 
I  do  not  doubt,  more  or  less  of  correction,  which  I  always 
[vefer  to  receive  openly  from  the  better  knowledge  of 
friends,  after  setting  down  my  own  impressions  of  the 
matter  in  clearness  as  far  as  they  reach,  than  to  guard 
mjrself  against  by  submitting  my  manuscript,  before  publi- 
cation, to  annotators  whose  stricture  or  suggestion  I  might 
often  fed  pain  in  refrising,  yet  hesitation  in  admitting. 

But  though  thus  hastily,  and  to  some  extent  incautiously> 
thrown  into  form,  the  statements  in  the  text  are  founded 
on  patient  and,  in  all  essential  particulars,  accurately  re- 
corded observations  of  the  sky,  during  fifty  years  of  a  life 
of  solitude  and  leisure;  and  in  all  they  contain  of  what 
may  seem  to  the  reader  questionable,  or  astonishing,  are 
guardedly  and  absolutely  true. 

In  many  of  the  reports  given  by  the  daily  press,  my 
assertion  of  radical  change,  during  recent  years,  in  weather 
aspect  was  scouted  as  imaginary,  or  insane.  I  am  indeed, 
every  day  of  my  yet  spared  life,  more  and  more  grateful 
that  my  mind  is  capable  of  imaginative  vision,  and  liable 
to  the  noble  dangers  of  delusion  which  separate  the  specu- 
lative intellect  of  humanity  from  the  dreiunless  instinct  of 
brutes:  but  I  have  been  able,  during  all  active  work,  to 
use  or  refuse  my  power  of  contemplative  imagination,  with 
as  easy  command  of  it  as  a  physicist's  of  his  telescope :  the 
times  of  morbid  are  just  as  easily  distinguished  by  me  firom 

^  fNamely,  the   publication   of  the   Oxford   lectures   on    The  Art  qf  England, 
Vol  XXXIII.] 
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those  of  healthy  vision,  as  by  men  of  ordinary  faculty 
dream  from  waking;  nor  is  there  a  single  fact  stated  in 
the  following  pages  which  I  have  not  verified  with  a 
chemist's  analysis,  and  a  geometer's  precision. 

The  first  lectiu*e  is  printed,  with  only  addition  here  and 
there  of  an  elucidatory  word  or  phrase,  precisely  as  it  was 
given  on  the  4th  February.  In  repeating  it  on  the  11th, 
I  amplified  several  passages,  and  substituted  for  the  con- 
cluding one,  which  had  been  printed  with  accuracy  in  most 
of  the  leading  journals,  some  observations  which  I  thought 
calculated  to  be  of  more  general  interest.  To  these,  with 
the  additions  in  the  first  text,  I  have  now  prefixed  a  few 
explanatory  notes,  to  which  numeral  ref»ences  are  given  m 
the  pages  they  explain,  and  have  arranged  the  fragments 
in  connection  clear  enough  to  allow  of  their  being  read 
with  ease  as  a  second  Lecture. 

HiRNE  Hill,  ISM  March,  1884. 


THE    STORM-CLOUD    OF    THE 
NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

LECTURE  I 

(Delivered  on  February  4,  1884) 

1.  Let  me  first  assure  my  audience  that  I  have  no  arriere 
pens^  in  the  title  chosen  for  this  lecture.  I  might,  indeed, 
bave  meant,  and  it  would  have  been  only  too  like  me  to 
mean,  any  number  of  things  by  such  a  title ; — ^but,  to-night, 
I  mean  simply  what  I  have  said,  and  propose  to  bring  to 
your  notice^  a  series  of  cloud  phenomena,  which,  so  £ar  as 
I  can  weigh  existing  evidence,  are  peculiar  to  our  own 
times;  yet  which  have  not  hitherto  received  any  special 
notice  or  description  from  meteorologists. 

2.  So  far  as  the  existing  evidence,  I  say,  of  former 
literature  can  be  interpreted,  the  storm-cloud — or  more 
accurately  plague-doud,  for  it  is  not  always  stormy — ^which 
I  am  about  to  describe  to  you,  never  was  seen  but  by  now 
living,  or  lately  living  eyes.  It  is  not  yet  twenty  years 
that  this — I  may  well  call  it,  wonderful — cloud  has  been, 
in  its  essence,  recognizable.  There  is  no  description  of  it, 
so  £ur  as  I  have  read,  by  any  ancient  observer.  Neither 
Homer  nor  Virgil,  neither  Aristophanes  nor  Horace,  ac- 
knowledge any  such  clouds  among  those  compelled  by 
Jove.  Chaucer  has  no  word  of  them,  nor  Dante;*  Milton 
none,  nor  Thomson.  In  modem  times,  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
and  Bjrron  are  alike  unconscious  of  them;  and  the  most 
observant  and  descriptive  of  scientific  men,  De  Saussure, 

>  [Here^  is  always^  a  comparison  of  the  final  text  with  ita  earlier  ttaget  •hows 
Roskin't  chaatening  upon  ravinon.  The  prooft  read  :''...  bring  to  your  notice 
DO  pictorial  imagea  of  political  gloom^  but  only  a  leriea  .  .  ."] 

>  [See  Note  1 ;  below,  §  41,  p.  42.] 
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is  utterly  silent  concerning  them.  Taking  up  the  traditi<His 
of  air  from  the  year  before  Scott's  death,  I  am  able,  by 
my  own  constant  and  close  observation,  to  certify  you 
that  in  the  forty  following  years  (1881  to  1871  approxi- 
mately— ^for  the  phenomena  in  question  came  on  gradually) 
— ^no  such  clouds  as  these  are,  and  are  now  often  for 
months  without  intermission,  were  ever  seen  in  the  skies 
of  England,  France,  or  Italy. 

8.  In  those  old  days,  when  weather  was  fine,  it  was 
luxuriously  fine;  when  it  was  bad — it  was  often  abomin- 
ably bad,  but  it  had  its  fit  of  temper  and  was  done  with  it 
— ^it  didn't  sulk  for  three  months  without  letting  you  see  the 
sun, — ^nor  send  you  one  cyclone  inside  out,  every  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  another  outside  in,  every  Monday  morning. 

In  fine  weather  the  sky  was  either  blue  or  clear  in  its 
light;  the  clouds,  either  white  or  golden,  adding  to,  not 
abating,  the  lustre  of  the  sky.  In  wet  weather,  there 
were  two  difierent  species  of  clouds, — ^those  of  beneficent 
rain,  which  for  distinction's  sake  I  will  call  the  non-electric 
rain-doud,  and  those  of  storm,  usually  charged  highly  with 
electricity.  The  beneficent  rain-cloud  was  indeed  often  ex- 
tremely dull  and  grey  for  days  together,  but  gracious  never- 
theless, felt  to  be  doing  good,  and  often  to  be  delightfiil 
after  drought ;  capable  also  of  the  most  exquisite  colouring; 
under  certain  conditions ;  ^  and  continually  traversed  in  dear* 
ing  by  the  rainbow : — and,  secondly,  the  storm-cloud,  always 
majestic,  often  dazzlingly  beautiftd,  and  felt  also  to  be 
beneficent  in  its  own  way,  affecting  the  mass  of  the  air 
with  vital  agitation,  and  piu*ging  it  £rom  the  impurity  of 
all  morbific  elements. 

4.  In  the  entire  system  of  the  Firmament,  thus  seen 
and  understood,  there  appeared  to  be,  to  aU  the  thinkers 
of  those  ages,  the  incontrovertible  and  unmistakable  evip 
dence  of  a  Divine  Power  in  creation,  which  had  fitted^  as 
the  air  for  human  breath,  so  the  clouds  for  human  sight 
and  nourishment; — the  Father  who  was  in  heaven  feedhig 

1  [See  Note  2;  §  42,  p.  43.] 
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day  by  day  the  souls  of  His  children  with  marvels,  and 
satisfying  them  with  bread,  and  so  filling  their  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness.^ 

Their  hearts,  you  will  observe,  it  is  said,  not  merely 
their  bellies, — or  indeed  not  at  all,  in  this  sense,  their 
bellies — but  the  heart  itself,  with  its  blood  for  this  life, 
and  its  faith  for  the  next  The  opposition  between  this 
idea  and  the  notions  of  our  own  time  may  be  more  accu- 
rately expressed  by  modification  of  the  Greek  than  of  the 
English  sentence.    The  old  Greek  is — 

filling  with  meat,  and  cheerfulness,  our  hearts. 
The  modem  ^reek  should  be — 

€/&xixXfii'  avifAou  K€u  a(f)poavy9if  rag  yarrepa^  ifiSiv. 
filling  with  wind,  and  foolishness,  our  stomachs. 

5.  You  will  not  think  I  waste  your  time  in  giving  you 
two  cardinal  examples  of  the  sort  of  evidence  which  the 
higher  forms  of  literatiu*e  furnish  respecting  the  cloud- 
phenomena  of  former  times. 

When,  in  the  close  of  my  lecture  on  landscape  last  year 
at  Oxford,*  I  spoke  of  stationary  clouds  as  distinguished 
firom  passing  ones,  some  blockheads  wrote  to  the  papers  to 
say  that  clouds  never  were  stationary.'  Those  foolish  letters 
were  so  fSiur  useful  in  causing  a  friend  to  write  me  the 
pretty  one  I  am  about  to  read  to  you,  quoting  a  passage 
about  clouds  in  Homer  which  I  had  myself  never  noticed, 
though  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  the  Iliad. 
In    the    fifth    book,   after   the    truce    is    broken,    and    the 

»  [Aela  xiv.  17.] 

•  raee  AH  0/  England,  S  191  (Vol.  XXXIU.  p.  392).] 

s  fTbe  wSmaee  i»  to  some  oorretpondenoe  in  the  Fail  Mall  OoMette,  which 
fiiUowed  Hi  report  of  Roakin'i  sixth  lecture  on  The  Art  qf  England.  Sir  Robert 
RairliiiMMi  (NoTember  21),  in  an  interesting  letter  (headed  '^  Clouds,  Poets,  and 
Painters "*),  said  that  ''Mr.  Ruskin  never  saw,  other  than  in  imagination,  a  fiur- 
weather  dond  remain  motionless,"  and  cited  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  12. 
AnofUMr  oorreapondent  (''  L,"  November  24)  referred  to  ''  Mr.  Rusldn's  extraordi- 
narj  remarks  on  stationary  clouds."] 
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aggresscnr  Trojans  are  rushing  to  the  onset  in  a  tumult  of 
damour  and  diarge.  Homer  says  that  the  Greeks,  abiding 
them,  "stood  like  clouds/'  My  correspondent,  giving  the 
passage,  writes  as  follows: — 

''Sir, — Last  winter  when  I  was  at  Ajaedo,  I  was  one  day  reading 
Homer  by  the  open  window,  and  came  upon  the  lines — 

'AW  c/Acvov,  ve^Xj^tv  cotjcorc^,  as  re  Kpovitav 
Nijrcu^  «m}(rcv  «r*  dicpoir^XoMrtv  opfonercv, 
'Arptfiai,  o^'  €v&(yri  ftivos  Bopiao  koi  AX^v 
Zaxfyqiav  dv€fuav,  olr€  viff^a  onctocvra 
IlvoiQ<riv  kiyvfyfftri  SuurKiSvanriv  aivrts' 
*il(r  Aavaot  TpQas  fiivov  tfjoriSoVj  oiSi  ^)3okto.^ 

'But  they  stood,  like  the  clouds  which  the  Son  of  Kronos  establishes  in 
calm  upon  the  mountains,  motionless,  when  the  rage  of  the  North  and  of 
all  the  fiery  winds  is  asleep.'  As  I  finished  these  lines,  I^  raised  my  eyes^ 
and  looking  across  the  gulf,  saw  a  long  line  of  clouds  resting  on  ute  top 
of  its  hills.  The  day  was  windless,  and  there  they  stayed,  hour  after  hour, 
without  any  stir  or  motion.  I  remember  how  I  was  delighted  at  the  time, 
and  have  often  since  that  day  thought  on  the  beauty  and  the  truthfulness 
of  Homer's  simile. 

"Perhaps  this  little  fact  may  interest  you,  at  a  time  when  you  are 
attacked  for  your  description  of  clouds. 

"I  am,  sir,  yours  fidthfully, 

"G.  B.  HiLL."« 

6.  With  this  bit  of  noonday  from  Homer,  I  will  read 
you  a  simset  and  a  sunrise  from  Byron.  That  will  enough 
express  to  you  the  scope  and  sweep  of  all  glorious  litera- 
ture, from  the  orient  of  Greece  herself  to  the  death  of  the 
last  Englishman  who  loved  her.'  I  will  read  you  from 
Sardanapahis  the  address  of  the  Chaldean  priest   Beleses 

»  [IHad,  V.  522-527.1 

•  L^Seorge  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L. ;  for  his  winter  sojoam  in  Corsiea  (1882-1883), 
SM  Idten  (^  George  BWMteck  Hiil,  1906.  pp.  146-140.  Hs  was  an  early  admiier 
of  Raskin's  books :  see  ibid.,  p.  60.    Raskin's  reply  to  this  letter  was  as  tSnUows  >^ 

^'Brantwood,  7tk  Dee.  '83. 

*^  Mt  dear  Sib, — I've  jast  time  to  thank  yoi^,  by  this  poet— but  please 
let  me  know  if  jronr  address  is  permanent.  I  bad  totally  forgot  the  pnage ! 
— bat  I  dont  think  the  young  generation  will  teadi  me  mneo  aboat 
eloadst  It  is  a  eurious  feeling  in  old  age.  Honor  has  bis  word  about 
that  too,  hasn't  he?— that  nobody  knows  one's  old  sinews. — ^Ever  gisto> 
fiilly  yovrs,  J.  Rvsmr." 

(roftf  about  Amk^ruphe,  by  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  1896,  p.  26,  where  the  letter 
is  given  in  fiu»imile).] 

^  [See  Note  3;  §  3,  p.  44.] 
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he  sunset,  and   of  the   Greek   sUve,   Myrrha,   to  the 
ling. 

^  Tlie  ton  goes  down ;  metUnkt  he  sets  more  ilowly. 
Taking  hto  last  lode  of  Assyria's  empiie. 
How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepenfaig  eloads,^ 
Like  the  blocd  he  predicts.'    If  not  in  vain, 
Thoa  sun  that  sfaikest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 
I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  my  by  rsy 
The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Ttase  tremble 
For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  't  is  the  fbrthest 
Hour  of  Asmia's  years.    And  yet  how  calm ! 
An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a  fidl — 
A  summer's  sun  discloses  it    Yon  £sk 
To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bean  upon 
Its  CTcrlasting  page  the  end  of  what 
Seem'd  everlasttng;  but  oh!  thou  tkuk  sun! 
The  burning  orade  oj  all  thai  Bve, 
As  fmuUam  of  all  life,  and  synM  of 
Him  who  beslonm  U,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 
Thy  km  unto  cakunityM    Why  aot 
Umokl  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 
All-glorious  burst  from  ocean  ?  why  not  dart 
A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future  year^ 
As  of  wrath  to  its  days?    Hear  me !  oh,  hear  me ! 
I  am  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  senrant — 
I  have  gated  on  thee  at  thy  rise  and  ikil, 
And  bow'd  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  beams, 
When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.    I  have  watch'd 
For  thee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee. 
And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  feared  thee. 
And  ask'd  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  answer'd — but 
Only  to  thus  much.     While  I  speak,  he  sinks — 
Is  gone — and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge. 
To  the  delighted  west,  which  revels  in 
Its  hues  of  dying  gkiry.    Yet  what  is 
Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious?    T  is  a  sunset; 


And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 
The  gods  but  in  decay.'^ 


rhns  the  Chaldean  priest,  to  the  brightness  of  the  setting 
Hear  now  the  Greek  girl,  Myrrfaa,  of  his  rising: — 

««The  day  at  kst  has  broken.    What  a  night 
Hath  usher'd  it !    How  beantifid  in  heaven ! 
Though  varied  with  a  trsnsitory  storm. 


[Sea  Note  4 ;  §  44»  p.  44.1 
Sea  Note  6;  |  46,  p.  46.1 
)9aaNaU6;  |46,p.46.1 
Act  B.  scene  L    The  following  quotation  is  from  Aet  v.  seene  l.J 
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More  beaatifttl  in  that  variety :  ^ 

How  hideous  upon  earth!  where  peace,  and  hope, 

And  love,  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 

By  human  passions  to  a  human  chaos. 

Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements: — 

'T  is  warring  still!    And  can  the  sun  so  rise. 

So  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 

Vapourt  more  lavefy  than  the  undomded  sfy, 

With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains, 

And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean's,  making 

In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth. 

So  like, — ^we  almost  deem  it  permanent; 

So  fleeting, — we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 

Beyond  a  vision,  't  is  so  transiently 

Scatter'd  along  the  eternal  vault:  and  yet 

It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul. 

And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 

Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 

Of  sorrow  and  of  love." 

How  often  now — young  maids  of  London,<*-<io  you 
make  sunrise  the  "  haunted  epoch  ^  of  either  ?  • 

7.  Thus  much,  then,  of  the  skies  that  used  to  be,  and 
clouds  "more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky,''  and  of  the 
temper  of  their  observers.  I  pass  to  the  account  of  dotids 
that  are,  and — I  say  it  with  sorrow — of  the  <2wtemper  of 
their  observers. 

But  the  general  division  which  I  have  instituted  between 
bad-weather  and  fair-weather  clouds  must  be  more  carefully 
carried  out  in  the  sub-species,  before  we  can  reason  of  it 
farther:  and  before  we  begin  talk  either  of  the  sub-genera 
and  sub-species,  or  super-genera  and  super-species  of  doud, 
perhaps  we  had  better  define  what  every  cloud  is,  and  must 
be,  to  begin  with. 

Every  cloud  that  can  be,  is  thus  primarily  definable: 
"Visible  vapour  of  water  fioating  at  a  certain  heij^t  in 
the  air.'*  The  second  clause  of  this  definition,  yoa  see^  at 
once  implies  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  visible  vapour  of 
water  which  does  not  fioat  at  a  certain  height  in  the  air. 
You  are  all  fiuniliar  with  one  extremely  cognizable  variety  of 

USeeNots7;  S  47,  p.  46.] 

>  [Compare  the  ''Notes  on  a  Word  in  Shakespeare,"  hdow,  p.  AM.] 
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that  sort  of  vapour — ^London  Particular;^  but  that  especial 
blessing  of  metropolitan  society  is  only  a  strongly-devdoped 
and  highly-seasoned  condition  of  a  form  of  watery  vapour 
which  exists  just  as  generally  and  widely  at  the  bottom  of 
the  air,  as  the  clouds  do — on  what,  for  convenience'  sake, 
we  may  call  the  top  of  it; — only  as  yet,  thanks  to  the 
sagacity  of  scientific  men,  we  have  got  no  general  name 
for  the  bottom  cloud,  though  the  whole  question  of  cloud 
nature  burins  in  this  broad  fact,  that  you  have  one  kind  of 
vapour  that  lies  to  a  certain  depth  on  the  ground,  and 
another  that  floats  at  a  certain  height  in  the  sky.*  Perfectly 
definite,  in  both  cases,  the  surface  level  of  the  earthly 
vapour,  and  the  roof  level  of  the  heavenly  vapour,  are  each 
of  them  drawn  within  the  depth  of  a  fathom.  Under  their 
line,  drawn  for  the  day  and  for  the  hour,  the  clouds  will 
not  stoop,  and  above  thdrSf  the  mists  will  not  rise.  Eadi 
in  their  own  region,  high  or  deep,  may  expatiate  at  their 
{Measure;  within  that,  they  dimb,  or  decline,— within  that 
they  congeal  or  melt  away ;  but  below  their  assigned  horizon 
the  suiges  of  the  doud  sea  may  not  sink,  and  the  floods  of 
the  mist  lagocm  may  not  be  swollen. 

8.  That  is  the  ftrst  idea  you  have  to  get  well  into  your 
minds  concerning  the  abodes  of  this  visible  vapoiu*;  next, 
you  have  to  consider  the  manner  of  its  visibility.  Is  it, 
you  have  to  ask,  with  cloud  vapour,  as  with  most  other 
things,  that  they  are  seen  when  they  are  there,  and  not 
seen  when  they  are  not  there  ?  or  has  cloud  vapour  so  much 
of  the  ghost  in  it,  that  it  can  be  visible  or  invisible  as  it 
likes,  and  may  perhaps  be  all  unpleasantly  and  malignantly 
there,  just  as  much  when  we  don't  see  it,  as  when  we 
do?  To  which  I  answer,  comfortably  and  generally,  that, 
on  the  whole,  a  cloud  is  where  you  see  it,  and  isn't 
where  you  don't;*  that,  when  there's  an  evident  and  honest 

1  fDickens's  phrase  for  London  fog:  coined  in  Bieak  Houw  (1862),  ch.  iii.] 

*  [On  the  general  rabject  of  the  scientific  questions  which  Raskin  asks  in  these 
lectures  abont  the  clonds,  see  the  Postscript  to  ch.  i.  part  vii.  of  Modem  Painters 
(Vol.  VII.  p.  141),  and  compare  the  correspondence  of  1886  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 

(VoL  xxxvn.).] 

*  [For  a  reference  by  Ruskin  to  this  passage,  see  §  60  (below,  p.  55).] 
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I 


i  oud  in  the  north-east,  you  needn't  suppose  there'i 

ft  tious  and  slinking  one  in  the  north-west ; — when 

ft  "isible  fog  at  Bennondsey,  it  doesn't  follow  thare'i 
A  itu  one,  more  than  usual,  at  the  West  End:  and 
wnen  get  up  to  the  clouds,  and  can  walk  into  them 

or  out  i  them,  as  you  llke»  you  find  when  you're  in  them 
they  wet  your  whiskers,  or  take  out  your  curls,  and  when 
you're  m  t   of  them,   thev  don*t;   and   therefore  you  may 

nth   certainty,  obser^'e,   but 

lore  water  in  the  air  where 

it  doesn't.     If  k  gets  much 

to  rain;  and  then  you  may 

Lt  there  is  a  shower  in  one 

^ ,   mid    not    allow   the    scientific 

a  r^n  is  everywhere,  but  palpable 

tile  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

and   comfortably  so  on   thft 

of  qualification  and  farther 

Du  watch  the   steam  coming 

I  l,^ — at  the  top  of  the  funnel 

e  it,  though  it  is  more  densely 


with 

¥ 

it  dan 

denser 

assert,  c 

place,    and    nub 

people  to  tell  you 

in  Tooley  Stree 

».  That,  I  say. 
whole* — and  yet 
condition  in  the 
strongly  out  of 
it  is  transparent,^ — yc 

and  intensely  there  than  anywhere  else.  Six  inches  out  of 
the  funnel  it  becomes  snow-white, — you  see  it,  and  you  see 
it,  observe,  exactly  where  it  is, — it  is  then  a  real  and  propef 
cloud.  Twenty  yards  off  the  fimnel  it  scatters  and  melts 
away;  a  little  of  it  sprinkles  you  with  rain  if  you  are 
underneath  it,  but  the  rest  disappears ;  yet  it  is  still  thwe; 
—the  surrounding  air  does  not  absorb  it  all  into  space  in 
a  moment ;  there  is  a  gradually  diffusing  current  of  inviaiUe 
moisture  at  the  end  ot  the  visible  stream — an  invisible,  yet 
quite  substantial,  vapour;  but  not,  according  to  our  defini- 
tion, a  cloud,  for  a  doud  is  vapour  visible. 

10.  Then  the  next  bit  of  the  question,  of  course,  is, 
What  makes  the  vapour  visible,  when  it  is  so?  Why  is 
the  compressed  steam  transparent,  the  loose  steam  white, 
the  dissolved  steam  transparent  again? 

^  [See  Note  8 ;  §  48,  p.  46.] 
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The  scientific  people  tell  you  that  the  vapour  becomes 
YisiUe,  and  chilled,  as  it  expands.  Many  tluuiks  to  them; 
but  can  they  show  us  any  reason  why  particles  of  water 
should  be  more  opaque  when  they  are  separated  than  when 
they  are  dose  together,  w  give  us  any  idea  of  the  difference 
of  the  state  of  a  particle  of  water,  which  won't  sink  in  the 
air,  fitom  that  of  one  that  w(m*t  rise  in  it  ?  ^ 

11.  And  here  I  must  parenthetically  give  you  a  little 
word  oi^  I  will  venture  to  say,  extremdiy  useful,  advice 
about  scientific  people  in  generaL  Their  first  business  is, 
of  course,  to  tell  you  things  that  are  so,  and  do  happen, — 
as  that,  if  you  warm  water,  it  will  boil ;  if  you  cool  it,  it 
will  fi:eae;  and  if  you  put  a  candle  to  a  cask  of  gun* 
powder,  it  will  blow  you  up.  Their  second,  and  far  more 
important  business,  is  to  tell  you  what  you  had  best  do 
under  the  curcumstances, — ^put  the  kettle  on  in  time  for 
tea ;  powder  your  ice  and  salt,  if  you  have  a  mind  for  ices ; 
and  obviate  the  chance  of  explosion  by  not  making  the 
gunpowder.  But  if,  beyond  this  safe  and  beneficial  business, 
tiiey  ever  try  to  expkdn  anything  to  you,  you  may  be 
coDdident  of  one  of  two  things,— either  that  they  know 
nothing  (to  speak  of)  about  it,  or  that  they  have  only 
seen  one  side  of  it — ^and  not  only  haven't  seen,  but  usually 
have  no  mind  to  see,  the  other.  When,  for  instance, 
Professor  Tyndall  explains  the  twisted  beds  of  the  Jung- 
frau  to  you  by  intimating  that  the  Matterhom  is  growing 
flat ;  *  or  the  clouds  on  the  lee  side  of  the  Matterhom  by 
the  wind's  rubbing  against  the  windward  side  of  it,' — ^you 
may  be  pretty  sure  the  scientific  people  don't  know  much 
(to  speak  of)  yet,  either  about  rock-beds,  or  cloud-beds. 
And  even  if  the  explanation,  so  to  call  it,  be  sound  on  one 
side,  windward  or  lee,  you  may,  as  I  said,  be  nearly  certain 
it  won't  do  on  the  other.  Take  the  very  top  and  centre 
of  scientific  interpretaticm  by  the  greatest  of  its  masters : 


J  (a 

•8 


(See  Note  9 ;  g  M,  p.  4&] 
Sm  Note  10;  §  61,  p.  4&1 
Set  Note  11 ;  g  62,  p.  m.\ 
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prapbecys  but  in  hot  weather,  or  in  certain  not  hitherto 
de&ied  states  of  atmosphere,  the  forerunner  of  rain  is  mist 
In  a  general  way,  after  you  have  had  two  or  three  days 
of  nin,  the  air  and  sky  are  healthily  elear,  and  the  sun 
bright.  If  it  is  hot  also,  the  next  day  is  a  little  mistier — 
the  next  misty  and  sultry, — and  the  next  and  the  next, 
getting  thicker  and  thicker,  end  in  another  storm,  or  period 
of  nun. 

14.  I  suppose  the  thick  air,  as  well  as  the  transparent, 
is  in  both  cases  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour; — but  also 
in  both,  observe,  vapour  that  floats  everywhere,  as  if  you 
mixed  mud  with  the  sea;  and  it  takes  no  shape  anjrwhere; 
you  may  have  it  with  calm,  or  with  wind,  it  makes  no 
dtflerence  to  it.  You  have  a  nasty  haze  with  a  bitter  east 
wind,  or  a  nasty  haze  with  not  a  leaf  stirring,  and  you 
may  have  the  clear  blue  vapour  with  a  fresh  rainy  breeze, 
or  the  dear  blue  vapour  as  still  as  the  sky  above.  What 
difference  is  there  between  these  aqueous  molecules  that  are 
dear,  and  those  that  are  muddy,  these  that  must  sink  or 
rife,  and  those  that  must  stay  where  they  are,  these  that 
have  form  and  stature,  that  are  bellied  like  whales  and 
badml  like  weasels,^  and  those  that  have  neither  backs 
nor  fionts,  nor  feet  nor  faces,  but  are  a  mist — and  no 
more— over  two  or  three  thousand  square  miles? 

I  again  leave  the  questions  with  you,  and  pass  on. 

15.  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  all  aqueous  vapour  as  if 
it  were  either  transparent  or  white — visible  by  becoming 
opaque  like  snow,  but  not  by  any  accession  of  colour. 
But  even  those  of  us  who  are  least  observant  of  skies, 
know  that,  irrespective  of  all  supervening  colours  from  the 
sun,  there  are  white  clouds,  brown  clouds,  grey  clouds, 
and  black  clouds.  Are  these  indeed — what  they  appear  to 
be^-entirely  distinct  monastic  disciplines  of  cloud:  Black 
Friars,  and  White  Friars,  and  Friars  of  Orders  Grey?  Or 
is  it  only  their  various  nearness  to  us,  their  denseness,  and 

1  [Compare  AH  qf  England,  §  186  :  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  389.] 
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the  failing  of  the  light  upon  them,  that  makes  some  cloud 
look  black*  and  otJiers  snowy? 

I  can  only  give  you  qualified  and  cautious  answei 
There  are,  by  differences  in  their  own  character,  Domini 
can  clouds,  and  there  are  Franciscan; — there  are  the  Blad 
Hussars  of  the  Bandiera  della  Morte,*  and  there  are  th 
Scots  Greys  whose  horses  can  run  upon  the  rock.'  Bu 
if  you  ask  me*  as  I  would  have  you  ask  me,  why  BTgtn 
and  why  sable,  how  baptized  in  white  like  a  bride  or 
novice  and  how  hooded  with  blackness  like  a  Judge  of  th 
Vehmgericht  Tribunal,* — I  leave  these  questions  with  yoi 
and  pass  on. 

16,  Admitting  degrees  of  darkness,  we  have  next  t 
ask  what  colour  from  sunshine  can  the  white  cloud  receive 
and  what  the  black? 

You  won't  expect  me  to  tell  you  all  that,  or  even  th 
little  that  is  accurately  kno^vn  about  that,  in  a  quarter  c 
an  hour;  yet  note  these  main  facts  on  the  matter. 

On  any  pure  white,  and  practically  opaque,  cloud,  o 
thing  Uke  a  cloud,  as  an  Alp,  or  Milan  Cathedral,  you  ca 
have  cast*  by  rising  or  setting  sunlight,  any  tints  of  ambe 
orange,  or  moderately  deep  rose — you  can't  have  lemo 
yellows,  or  any  kind  of  green  except  in  negative  hue  b 
opposition  ;  and  though  by  storm-light  you  may  sometime 
get  the  reds  cast  very  deep,  beyond  a  certain  limit  yo 
cannot  go, — the  Alps  are  never  vermilion  colour,  nor  flaming 
colour,  nor  canaiy  colour;  nor  did  you  ever  see  a  fu 
scarlet  cumulus  of  thunder-cloud. 

On  opaque  white  vapoiu*,  then,  remember,  you  can  gi 
a  glow  or  a  blush  of  colour,  never  a  flame  of  it. 

17.  But  when  the  cloud  is  transparent  as  well  as  pur 

»  rSee  Note  13  ;  §  55,  p.  52.] 

*  [For  the  reference  here,  see  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  §  89  (below,  p.  359).] 

5  ["Shall  horses  run  upon  the  rock?"  (Amos  vi.  12).    To  the  "terrible  Soc 

Greys,"  Ruskin  often  refers:  see  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.   475,  and  the  other  — 

there  noted.] 
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and  Byzantine  purple.  These  with  full  blue  breathed 
preen  them  at  the  zenith,  and  green  blue  nearer  the 
bon,  form   the  scales  and   chords  of  colour   possible  to 

morning  and  evening  sky   in   pure   and   fine  weather; 

keynote  of  the  opposition  being  vermilion  against  green 
E,  both  of  equal  tone>  and  at  such  a  height  and  acme 
brilliancy  that  you  cannot  see  the  line  where  their  edges 
5  into  each  other. 

18.  No  colours  that  can  be  fixed  in  earth  can  ever 
resent  to  you  the  lustre  of  these  cloudy  ones.  But  the 
lal  tints  may  be  shown  you  in  a  lower  key,  and  to  a 
ain  extent  their  power  and  relation  to  each  other. 
I  have  painted  the  diagram  here  shown  you^  with 
mrs  prepared  for  me  lately  by  Messrs.  Newman,  which 
ind   brilliant  to  the  height  that  pigments  can  be;^  and 

ready  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett*  enables  me  to 
w  you  their  eflFect  by  a  white  light  as  pure  as  that  of 

day.  The  diagram  is  enlarged  from  my  carefiil  sketch 
the  sunset  of  1st  October,  1868,  at  Abbeville,  which 
\  a  beautiful  example  of  what,  in  fine  weather  about  to 
i  into  storm,  a  sunset  could  then  be,  in  the  districts  of 
at  and  Ficardy  unaffected  by  smoke.^  In  reality,  the 
y  and  vermilion  clouds  w^ere,  by  myriads,  more  numerous 
n  I  have  had  time  to  paint:  but  the  general  character  of 
ir  grouping  is  well  enough  expressed.     All  the  illumined 

[See  Note  14 ;  g  /^,  p.  aS*] 

mg,  1  on  PUte  LJ 

[C^mpttr«  RuikiD*fl  letter  to  Mr.  Collingwood  giveo  itt  the  Introdaetion,  above^ 
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clouds  are  high  in  the  air,  and  nearly  motionlen; 
them,  electric  storm-cloud  rises  in  a  threatening 
on  the  right,  and  drifts  in  dark  flakes  across  the 
casting  fix)m  its  broken  masses  radiating  shadows  on  thi 
upper  clouds.     These  shadows  are  traced,  in  the  firat 
by  making  the   misty  blue  of  the  open  sky  move 
parent,   and    therefore    darker;    and   secondly,    fay 
intercepting  the   sunbeams   on  the   bars  of  doad, 
within  the  shadowed  spaces,  show  dark  on  the  Uue 
of  light. 

But,  mind,  all  that  is  done  by  reflected  light  ■nd  || 
that  light  you  never  get  a  green  ray  from  the  nAecli||( 
doud ;  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  green  1|^UI^ 
cloud  relieved  from  a  red  sky, — ^the  doud  is  always 
and  the  sky  green,  and  green,  observe,  by  tiansmittedfr ! 
reflected  light^ 

19.  But  now  note,  there  is  another  kind  of  doudt 
white,  and  exquisitely  delicate ;  which  acts  not  by  reflectiiig, 
nor  by  refracting,  but,  as  it  is  now  called,'  iii/&acting»  the 
sun's  rays.  The  partides  of  this  doud  are  said — ^with  what 
truth  I  know  not' — ^to  send  the  sunbeams  round  them 
instead  of  through  them;  somehow  or  other,  at  any 
they  resolve  them  into  their  prismatic  dement;  and 
you  have  literally  a  kaleidoscope  in  the  sky,  with 
colour  of  the  prism  in  absolute  purity;  but  above  all  kl 
force,  now,  the  ruby  red  and  the  green^ — with  purple, 
violet-blue,  in  a  virtual  equality,  more  definite  than  that 
the  rainbow.^  The  red  in  the  rainbow  is  mostly  brick 
the  violet,  though  beautiful,  often  lost  at  the  edge;  but 
the  prismatic  cloud  the  violet,  the  green,  and  the  ruby 
all  more  lovely  than  in  any  precious  stones,  and  they 
varied  as  in  a  bird's  breast,  changing  their  places^  dept 
and  extent  at  every  instant ; — ^the  main  cause  of  this  cbi 

J  rSjB,  igain.  Note  14^  §57,  p-jaj 
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proof  has,  ''as  Profinsor  lyndaU  calls  it" :  see  Glmien  ^ikt  Mf^,  U 


'  i§ee  Note  15 ;  §  58,  ^  54.] 
'  [iFor  a  refereoce  to  tlus 
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beiiig»  that  the  prismatic  cloud  itself  is  always  in   rapid, 
and  generally  in  fluctuating  motion* 

''  A  light  Tefl  of  douds  had  drmwn  itself/'  mys  Professor  Tyndall,  in 
dcMribftng  his  solitary  aaoent  of  Monte  Rosa,^  "between  me  and  the  sun, 
and  this  was  flooded  with  the  most  brilliant  dje^  Orange,  redj  green, 
bine — all  the  hues  produced  by  diffiraction — ^were  exhibited  in  the  utmost 
splendoor. 

''Three  times  during  my  aseent  (the  short  ascent  of  the  last  peak) 
ttmiljur  Toils  drew  themselves  across  the  sun,  and  at  each  passage  the 
splendid  phenomena  were  renewed.  There  seemed  a  tendency  to  form 
drcolar  aones  of  colour  round  the  sun ;  but  the  clouds  were  not  sufficiently 
nnifimn  to  permit  of  this,  and  they  were  consequently  brdLcn  into  spaces, 
each  steep^  with  the  colour  due  to  the  condition  of  the  cloud  at  the 
place." 

Three  times,  you  observe,  the  veil  passed,  and  three 
times  another  came,  or  the  first  fiEuled  and  another  formed ; 
and  so  it  is  always,  as  far  as  I  have  registered  prismatic 
doud:  and  the  most  beautiful  colours  I  ever  saw  were  on 
those  that  flew  fastest. 

20.  This  second  diagram'  is  enlarged  admirably  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Severn  from  my  sketch  of  the  sky  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  6th  of  August,  1880,  at  Brantwood,  two  hours 
before  sunset.'  You  are  looking  west  by  north,  straight 
towards   the   sun,  and   nearly  straight   towards   the  wind. 

1  {Glaeier9  of  the  Aloi,  p.  154] 

*  mg.  2  on  Plate  LI 

'  [For  further  remarki  on  it,  see  below^  §  60,  p.  56.  In  his  diary  (Brantwood, 
August  6)  Ruskin  made  the  following  entry: — 

''  In  the  afternoon  the  most  overwhelming,  wonderful  hours  of  increas- 
ing prismatic  light,  like  a  painted  window  in  heaven,  pale  hut  intent; 
and  m  one  or  two  cases^  even  deep  rose  colour,  passing  into  orange, 
harred  or  interstained  with  pale  emerald  green,  passing  here  and  there 
into  olive  hut  not  violet  except  in  some  dark  grey  clouds  which  hecame 
riolet  hy  heing  touched  with  the  ruhy:  these  very  rare  and  small,  like 
Turner  s  lightest  spray  of  dark  touches  in  Flint  Castle.  All  this  on  the 
edges  ahove  the  sun,  at  about  12-15°  above  him ;  he,  some  20°  above 
horizon  ;  and  all  sky  interwoven  with  muslin  and  netting  of  divinest  cirri 
cloud,  over  infinite  shoals  and  sands  of  mackerel  cloud;  but  all  flying, 
failiug,  melting — re-appearing— twisting  and  intertwisting — faster  than  eye 
could  follow;  and,  after  some  three  hours  of  this  play  (5  to  8),  ending 
in  two  great  ranks  of  storm-cloud — lower,  pale  against  higher,  dark  (or 
backing  of  dark) :  the  latter  with  long  locks  and  tresses,  as  of  hair  at  its 
edge;  and  both  overlying  the  range  of  hills,  exactly  like  the  Hesoerides 
draffon— ending  northwara  in  a  clear  sky  against  a  black  monster  cloud — 
half  dolphin,  half  tiger  (which?)  rolled  and  rose,  and  finally  toppled 
and  tumbled — the  fi&ce  of  it,  or  where,  had  it  been  a  beast,  the  nee  would 
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J:mni  -^le  -visit  ^ne  wind  hLam%  fiocdy  towaids  you  out  of 
-lie  iiiie  ^isr  Under  die  hine  spmce  is  a  flattened  dome 
if  esni-'uiiid  .rsinyng  tix  and  altogether  masquing  the 
iim  id  :ae  sumntain.  kaoiwn  as  tibe  Old  Man  of  Conistoa 

Tie  -^lo  ^i  tiut  dome  of  doad  is  two  thousand  eight 
lunitr^  ±ssz  ih#:^»  die  «a,  the  moontain  two  thousand  ax 
iiuuirsL  -ine  isoud  lym^  two  hundred  feet  deep  on  it 
3eaimt  t.  -ir-srvini  ind  seaward,  alTs  dear;  but  when  the 
irjid  :i2r  :t  isaz  hioe  ^Iipamtrw  comes  over  the  ridge  of 
:ne  ear=i-!:i:iiii.  i£  'har  oioment  and  that  line,  its  own 
axcisnirs  yir^r^nL-r  inrc  these  white — I  believe,  icr-douds; 
•lii~a:-s.  icii  =ieiiie».  icd  treisses.  and  tapestries,  flying,  fiiul- 
n^r.  T.^tJT.r.^.  rsKCfanrg:  ipimiing  and  unspinning  them- 
iei.' -tiL  :!:i  .rtf  imi  jLcofimg,  winding  and  unwinding,  fiiister 
zzjuL  t^t  :r  zJzcKis^z  can  foflow:  and  through  all  their 
iitrz-rr-^  r;igg  :c  ±-::«:v  nlaiaents  shines  a  painted  window 
r.  puzrj.T:c.  r:^  pul:=es  of  colour  interwoven  in  motion, 
:zLzer=Lrr.i^z  ji  =re.— emerald  and  ruby  and  pale  purple  and 
Ticie:  neiTTr-jT  x.:.:  i  blue  that  is  not  of  the  sky,  but  of 
:J:e  5ur:cra-r. : — ccrer  iran  the  ciystaU  softer  than  the  rain- 
coTT.  i^c  bnx^'er  'ihin  rhe  sm^w. 

Bj-:  y:u  ziu^c  please  here  observe  that  while  my  first 
cx2rx:^  if  -arhi  sccie  adcquateness  represent  to  you  the 
colo-r  ficti  there  spoken  of.  the  |vesent  diagram  can  only 
explzii,  r*o*  reproduce  them.  The  bright  reflected  colours 
of  clouds  :i':  be  represented  in  painting,  because  they  are 
relieved  against  darker  colour?,  or,  in  many  cases,  are  dark 
colours,  the  vermilion  and  ruby  clouds  being  often  much 
darker  than  the  green  or  blue  sky  beyond  them.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  phenomena  now  under  your  attention,  the 
colours  are  all  brighter  than  pure  Tckites — ^the  entire  body 

>jaT«  been,  £illxD|r  forvmrd  like  a  gloomy  and  ilow  aTalanehe  and  meltingj 

ail  :".  -K^n  torn  down  or  dra^nred,  into  nothingness. 

"  I  beliere  these  swift  and  mocking  cloads  and  colours  are  only  between 

st/inn«.    They  are  assuredly  new  in  Heaven,  so  fiur  as  my  life  reaches. 

f  nev^r  p«w  a  single  example  of  them  till  after  1870." 
For  a  r//lour^l  reproduction  of  Turner's  **  Flint  Castle/'  see  Plate  XL  in  VoL  XXII. 
(p.  02,.      For  the  dragon  in  his  "Garden  of  tho  Hesperides/'  see  Plate  78  io 
MiMi^m  Painter*,  vol  v.  rVol.  VII.  p,  402).] 
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of  the  doad  in  which  they  show  themselves  being  white 
by  transmitted  light,  so  that  I  can  only  show  you  what 
the  ccdours  are,  and  where  they  are, — ^but  leaving  them 
dark  im  the  white  ground.  Only  artificial,  and  very  high 
illumination  would  give  the  real  effect  of  them, — painting 
cannot. 

21.  Enough,  however,  is  here  done  to  fix  in  your  minds 
the  distinction  between  those  two  species  of  cloud, — one, 
either  stationary,  or  slow  in  motion,  reflectinff  unresolved 
light ;  ^  the  other,  fast-fl3dng,  and  transmitting  resolved  light. 
What  difference  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  atoms,  be- 
tween those  two  kinds  of  clouds?  I  leave  the  question 
witli  you  fbr  to-day,  merely  hinting  to  you  my  suspicion 
that  tiie  prismatic  cloud  is  of  finely-comminuted  water,  or 
ice,*  instMd  of  aqueous  vapour ;  but  the  only  clue  I  have 
to  this  idea  is  in  the  piuity  of  the  rainbow  formed  in  frost 
mist,  lying  close  to  water  surfaces.  Such  mist,  however, 
only  becomes  prismatic  as  common  rain  does,  when  the 
sun  is  behind  the  spectator,  while  prismatic  clouds  are,  on 
the  contrary,  always  between  the  spectator  and  the  sim. 

22.  The  main  reason,  however,  why  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  yet  about  these  colours  of  difiraction  or  interfer- 
ence, is  that,  whenever  I  try  to  find  anything  firm  for  you 
to  depend  on,  I  am  stopped  by  the  quite  frightful  inac- 
curacy of  the  scientific  people's  terms,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  their  always  trying  to  write  mixed  Latin  and 
English,*  so  losing  the  grace  of  the  one  and  the  sense  of 
the  other.  And,  in  this  point  of  the  diffraction  of  light  I 
am  stopped  dead  by  their  confusion  of  idea  also,  in  using 
the  words  undulation  and  vibration  as  synonyms.  "  When," 
says  Professor  Tyndall,*  "you  are  told  that  the  atoms  of 
the  sun  vibrate  at  different  rates,  and  produce  waves  of 
different  sizes, — your  experience  of  water-waves  will  enable 
you  to  form  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  what  is  meant." 


See  Note  16 ;  §  00,  p.  56.1 

See  Note  17 ;  §  61,  p.  56.] 

Compare  Deucalion,  li.  ch.  i.  §  36  n.  (Vol.  XXVI.  p.  317).] 

Form  qf  Water,  §  29  (p.  Uy] 
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'* Tolerably  clear"! — your  toleratioii  must  be  . ccHiaider* 
able»  thai.  Do  you  suppose  a  water-wave  is  like  a  harp- 
string  ?  Vibration  is  the  movement  of  a  body  in  a  state  of 
tension, — undulation,  that  of  a  body  absolutely  Urn.  In 
vilmition,  not  an  atom  of  the  body  changes  its  i^aee  in 
relation  to  another, — ^in  undulation,  not  an  atom  of  the 
body  remains  in  the  same  place  with  regard  to  another. 
In  vibration,  every  particle  of  the  body  ignores  gravitation, 
or  defies  it, — in  undulation,  every  particle  of  the  body  is 
slavishly  submitted  to  it  In  undulation,  not  one  wave 
is  like  another;  in  vibration,  every  pulse  is  alike.  And  of 
undulation  itself,  there  are  all  manner  of  visible  eonditioiis, 
which  are  not  true  conditions.  A  flag  ripples  in  tiie  wind, 
but  it  does  not  undulate  as  the  sea  does, — ^for  in  the  sea, 
the  water  is  taken  from  the  trough  to  put  on  to  the  ridge^ 
but  in  the  flag,  though  the  motion  is  progressive,  the  bits 
of  bunting  keep  their  place.  You  see  a  field  of  corn  undu- 
lating as  if  it  was  water, — ^it  is  different  from  the  flag,  for 
the  ears  of  com  bow  out  of  their  places  and  return  to 
them, — and  yet,  it  is  no  more  like  the  undulation  of  the 
sea,  than  the  shaking  of  an  aspen  leaf  in  a  storm,  m  the 
lowering  of  the  lances  in  a  battle. 

And  the  best  of  the  jest  is,  that  after  mixing  up  these 
two  notions  in  their  heads  inextricably,  the  scientific  people 
apply  both  when  neither  will  fit;  and  when  all  undidation 
Imown  to  us  presumes  weight,  and  all  vibration,  impact, — 
the  undulating  theory  of  light  is  proposed  to  you  conoemr 
ing  a  medium  which  you  can  neither  weigh  nor  touch  1 

All  communicable  vibration— of  course  I  mean — and  in 
dead  matter:  You  may  fall  a-shivering  on  your  own  ac- 
count, if  you  like,  but  you  can't  get  a  billiard-ball  to  &11 
arshivering  on  its  own  account.^ 

28.  Yet  observe  that  in  thus  signalizing  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  taught,  I  neither  accept, 
nor  assail,  the  conclusions  respecting  the  oscillatory  states 
of  light,  heat,  and  sound,   which  have  resulted   from  the 

1  [See  Note  18 ;  §  S5,  p.  59.] 
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postulate  of  an  elastic,  though  impalpable  and  imponder- 
able ether»  possessing  the  elasticity  of  air«  This  only  I 
desire  you  to  mark  with  attention, — ^that  both  light  and 
sound  are  sensations  of  the  animal  finune,  which  remain,  and 
must  remain,  wholly  inexplicable,  whatever  manner  of  force, 
pulse,  or  palpitation  may  be  instrumental  in  producing 
them:  nor  does  any  such  force  become  light  or  sound, 
except  in  its  rencontre  with  an  animal.  The  leaf  hears 
no  murmur  in  the  wind  to  which  it  wavers  on  the  branches, 
nor  can  the  clay  discern  the  vibration  by  which  it  is 
thrilled  into  a  ruby.  The  Eye  and  the  Ear  are  the 
creators  alike  of  the  ray  and  the  tone;  and  the  conclusion 
follows  logically  from  the  right  conception  of  their  living 
power, — ''He  that  planted  the  Ear,  shall  He  not  hear? 
He  that  finmed  the  Eye,  shall  not  He  see  ?  **  ^ 

24.  For  security,  therefore,  and  simplicity  of  definition 
of  light,  you  win  find  no  possibility  of  advancing  beyond 
Plato's  "ihe  power  that  through  the  eye  manifests  colour,*** 
but  on  that  definition,  you  will  find,  alike  by  Plato  and 
all  great  subsequent  thmkers,  a  moral  Science  of  Light 
founded,  far  and  away  more  important  to  you  than  all  the 
physical  laws  ever  learned  by  vitreous  revelation.  Concern- 
ing which  1  will  refer  you  to  the  sixth  lecture  which  I 
gave  at  Oxford  in  1872,  on  the  relation  of  Art  to  the 
Sci^ice  of  Light  {Eaglets  Nest,  §  97'),  reading  now  only 
the  sentence  introducing  its  subject: — 

"The  'FiAt  lux'  of  cremtion  ii  therefore,  in  the  deep  tense,  'fiat  anima,' 
and  ia  aa  machj  when  yon  understand  it,  the  ordering  of  Intelligence  as  the 
offderinff  of  Vi^n.  It  is  the  appointment  of  change  of  what  had  been 
else  wSj  a  mechanical  efflaence  from  things  unseen  to  things  unseeing^ — 
fion  Stars,  that  did  not  shine,  to  Earth,  that  did  not  perceiTe, — ^the 
ehange,  I  say,  of  that  blind  vibration  into  die  glory  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
fiir  boman  eyes:  so  making  possible  the  communication  out  of  the  un- 
fitlioiiiable  tmUi  of  that  portion  of  truth  which  is  good  for  us,  and 
lalmating  to  as,  and  is  set  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night  of 
oar  joy  and  our  sorrow." 

1  [Ptehns  zdv.  &] 

>  [MMf.  3U  A:  sea  VoL  XX.  p.  223,  and  eompara  Vol.  XXIL  p.  l9iA 

>  [VoL  XXII.  p.  194.] 
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25.  Returning  now  to  our  subject  at  the  point  from 
which  I  permitted  myself,  I  trust  not  without  your  pardon, 
to  diverge;  you  may  incidentally,  but  carefully,  observe, 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  sky  as  that  represented  in  the 
second  diagram,  so  far  as  it  can  be  abstracted  or  conveyed 
by  painting  at  all,  implies  the  total  absence  of  any  pervad* 
ing  warmtii  of  tint,  such  as  artists  usually  call  ''tone." 
Every  tint  must  be  the  purest  possible,  and  above  all  the 
white.  Partly,  lest  you  should  think,  from  my  treatment 
of  these  two  phases  of  effect,  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 


Twilight  betwesn  Verona  and  Brescia,  1845 

quality  of  tone, — ^and  partly  to  complete  the  representation 
of  states  of  weather  undefiled  by  plague-cloud,  yet  capable 
of  the  most  solemn  dignity  in  saddening  colour,  I  show 
you,  Diagram  8,  the  record  of  an  autumn  twilight  of  the 
year  1845, — sketched  while  I  was  changing  horses  between 
Verona  and  Brescia.  The  distant  sky  in  this  drawing  is 
in  the  glowing  calm  which  is  always  taken  by  the  great 
Italian  painters  for  the  background  of  their  sacred  pictures ; 
a  broad  field  of  cloud  is  advancing  upon  it  overhead,  and 
meeting  others  enlarging  in  the  distance;  these  are  rain* 
clouds,  which  will  certainly  close  over  the  clear  sky,  and 
bring  on  rain  before  midnight:  but  there  is  no  power  in 
them  to  pollute  the  sky  beyond  and  above  them:  they  do 
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not  darken  the  aiTt  nor  defile  it,  nor  in  any  way  mingle 
with  it;  their  edges  are  burnished  by  the  sun  like  the 
edges  of  golden  shields,  and  their  advancing  march  is  as 
deliberate  and  majestic  as  the  fading  of  the  twilight  itself 
into  a  darkness  full  of  stars. 

26.  These  three  instances  are  all  I  have  time  to  give  of 
the  former  conditions  of  serene  weather,  and  of  non-electric 
raia-cloud.  But  I  must  yet,  to  complete  the  sequence  of 
my  subject,  show  you  one  example  of  a  good,  old-fashioned, 
iMadthy,  and  mighty,  storm. 

In  Diagram  V  Mr.  Severn  has  beautifully  enlarged  my 
sketch  of  a  July  thunder-cloud  of  the  year  1858,  on  the 
Alps  of  the  Val  d'Aosta,  seen  from  Turin,  that  is  to  say, 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  distant.  You  see  that  no 
mistake  is  possible  here  about  what  is  good  weather  and 
what  bad,  or  which  is  cloud  and  which  is  sky;  but  1  show 
you  this  sketch  especially  to  give  you  the  scale  of  heights 
fw  such  clouds  in  the  atmosphere.  These  thunder  cumuli 
entirely  hide  the  higher  Alps.'  It  does  not,  however,  foUow 
that  they  have  buried  them,  for  most  of  their  own  aspect 
of  height  is  owing  to  the  approach  of  their  nearer  masses ; 
but  at  all  events,  you  have  cumulus  there  rising  from  its 
base,  at  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  to  a 
good  ten  thousand  in  the  air. 

White  cirri,  in  reality  parallel,  but  by  perspective  radiat- 
ing, catch  the  sunshine  above,  at  a  height  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  feet;  but  the  storm  on  the  mountains 
gathers  itself  into  ;a  full  mile's  depth  of  massy  cloud, — 
every  fold  of  it  involved  with  thunder,  but  every  form 
of  it,  every  action,  every  colour,  magnificent: — doing  its 
mighty  work  in  its  own  hour  and  its  own  dominion,  nor 
snatclung  from  you  for  an  instant,  nor  defiling  with  a 
stain,  the  abiding  blue  of  the  transcendent  sky,  or  the 
fretted  silver  of  its  passionless  clouds. 

27.  We  so  rarely  now  see  cumulus  cloud  of  this  grand 


*  [Fig.  4 
«  [In  the 


on  Plate  II.  (p.  40).] 

MS.,  ^'Monts  Combin  and  Velan."] 
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kind,  that  I  will  yet  delay  you  by  reading  the  description 
of  its  nearer  aspect,  in  the  180th  page  of  EagU^s  NeH:^ — 

''The  ndn  which  flooded  our  fields  the  Simdaj  befinre  last,  was  followed, 
as  you  wQl  remember,  by  bright  days,  of  which  Tuesday  the  20th  (February, 
1878)  was,  in  London,  notable  for  the  splendour,  towards  the  afternoon, 
of  its  white  cumulus  clouds.  There  has  been  so  much  black  east  wind 
lately,  and  so  much  fog  and  artificial  gloom,  besides,  that  I  find  it  is 
actually  some  two  years  since  I  last  saw  a  noble  cumulus  cloud  under  full 
light.  I  chanced  to  be  standing  under  the  Victoria  Tower  at  West- 
minster, when  the  largest  mass  of  them  floated  past,  that  day,  from  the 
north-west;  and  I  was  more  impressed  than  ever  yet  by  the  awfiilness  of 
the  cloud-form,  and  its  unaccountableness,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge. The  Victoria  Tower,  seen  against  it,  had  no  magnitude:  it  was 
like  looking  at  Mont  Blanc  over  a  lamp-post.  The  domes  of  doud-snow 
were  heaped  as  definitely:  their  broken  flanks  were  as  gnj  and  firm 
as  rocks,  and  the  whole  mountain,  of  a  compass  and  height  in  heaven 
which  only  became  more  and  more  inconceivable  as  the  eye  strove  to 
ascend  it,  was  passing  behind  the  tower  with  a  steady  march,  miiose 
swiftness  must  in  reality  have  been  that  of  a  tempest:  yet,  along  all  die 
ravines  of  vapour,  precipice  kept  pace  with  precipice,  and  not  one  thrust 
another. 

"What  is  it  that  hews  them  out?  Why  is  the  blue  sky  puie  there,— 
the  cloud  solid  here ;  and  edged  like  marble :  and  why  does  the  state  of 
the  blue  sky  pass  into  the  state  of  cloud,  in  that  calm  advance  ? 

''It  is  true  that  you  can  more  or  less  imitate  the  forms  of  eloud  with 
explosive  vapour  or  steam;  but  the  steam  melts  instantly,  and  the  ex- 
plosive vapour  dissipates  itself.  The  cloud,  of  perfect  form,  proceeds  un- 
changed. It  is  not  an  explosion,  but  an  enduring  and  advancing  presenoe. 
The  more  you  think  of  it,  the  less  explicable  it  will  become  to  you." 

28.  Thus  far  then  of  clouds  that  were  once  fietmiliar; 
now  at  last,  entering  on  my  immediate  subject,  I  shall  best 
introduce  it  to  you  by  reading  an  entry  in  my  diary  which 
gives  progressive  description  of  the  most  gentle  aspect  of 
the  modem  plague-cloud. 

''Bolton  Abbey,  4Ah  Jufy,  1875. 

''  Half-past  eight,  morning ;  the  first  bright  morning  for 
the  last  fortnight. 

''At  half-past  five  it  was  entirely  clear,  and  entirely 
calm;   the  moorlands  glowing,  and  the   Wharfe  glittering 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  edition;  §§  130,  131  (Vol.  XXJI.  pp.  212- 
213).] 
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in  sacred  light,  and  even  the  thin-stemmed  fidd-flowers 
quiet  as  stars,  in  the  peace  in  which — 

^ '  All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small. 
That  balmy  leaf  do  bear. 
Than  they  were  painted  on  a  wall. 
No  more  do  move,  nor  steir.'^ 

But,  an  hour  ago,  the  leaves  at  my  window  first  shook 
digfatly.  They  are  now  trembling  canHnuously,  as  those  of 
all  the  trees,  under  a  gradually  rising  wind,  of  which  the 
tremulous  action  scarcely  permits  the  direction  to  be  defined, 
— ^but  which  falls  and  returns  in  fits  of  varjring  force,  like 
those  which  precede  a  thunderstorm — ^never  wholly  ceasing: 
the  direction  of  its  upper  current  is  shown  by  a  few  ragged 
while  clouds,  moving  fast  from  the  north,  which  rose,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  leaf-shaking,  behind  the  edge  of  the 
moors  in  the  east. 

'^This  wind  is  the  plague-wind  of  the  eighth  decade 
of  years  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  a  period  which  will 
assuredly  be  recognized  in  future  meteorological  history 
as  one  of  phenomena  hitherto  unrecorded  in  the  courses 
of  nature,  and  characterized  pre-eminently  by  the  almost 
ceaseless  action  of  this  calamitous  wind.  While  I  have 
been  writing  these  sentences,  the  white  clouds  above  speci- 
fied have  increased  to  twice  the  size  they  had  when  I 
b^[an  to  write;  and  in  about  two  hours  from  this  time — 
say  by  eleven  o'clock,  if  the  wind  continue, — ^the  whole 
iky  will  be  dark  with  them,  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  has 
been  through  prolonged  periods  during  the  last  five  years. 
I  first  noticed  the  definite  character  of  this  wind,  and  of 
the   clouds  it  brings  with  it,  in  the  year   1871,  describing 

^  [Hymnet,  or  Sacred  SongM^  wherein  the  right  uee  of  Poeiie  may  he  espied.  By 
Alexander  Home,  Edinburgh,  1699.  The  author  (1560-1609)  was  minister  of 
Logie ;  the  rene  (which  is  from  his  best  poem,  A  DeeeripHon  of  the  Day  EettvaU, 
p.  15)  11  in  the  original : — 

"All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small. 
That  balmie  leife  do  heir. 
Nor  ihay  were  painted  on  a  wall, 
Nae  mair  they  move  or  steir."] 
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it  then  in  the  July  number^  of  Fors  Clmngerai  but  little, 
at  that  time,  apprehending  either  its  universality,  or  any 
probability  of  its  annual  continuance.  I  am  able  now  to 
state  positively  that  its  range  of  power  extends  from  the 
North  of  England  to  Sicily;  and  that  it  blows  more  or 
less  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  except  the  early  autunm. 
This  autumnal  abdication  is,  I  hope,  beginning:  it  bkW 
but  feebly  yesterday,  though  without  intermission,  from 
the  north,  making  every  shady  place  cold,  while  the  sun  wis 
burning;  its  effect  on  the  sky  being  only  to  dim  the  blue 
of  it  between  masses  of  ragged  cumulus.  To-day  it  has 
entirely  fallen ;  and  there  seems  hope  of  bright  weather, 
the  first  for  me  since  the  end  of  May,  when  1  had  two  fine 
days  at  Aylesbury;  the  third.  May  28th,  being  black  again 
firom  morning  to  evening.  There  seems  to  be  some  reference 
to  the  blackness  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  this  wind  in 
the  old  French  name  of  Bise,  'g^^ey  wind';  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  darkest  and  bitterest  days  of  it  I  ever  saw  was 
at  Vevay  in  1872."' 

29.  The  first  time  I  recognized  the  clouds  brought  by 
the  plague-wind  as  distinct  in  character  was  in  walking 
back  from  Oxford,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  to  Abingdon,' 
in  the  early  spring  of  1871 :  it  would  take  too  long  to  give 
you  any  account  this  evening  of  the  particulars  which  drew 
my  attention  to  them;  but  during  the  following  months  I 
had  too  frequent  opportunities  of  verifying  my  first  thoughts 
of  them,  and  on  the  first  of  July  in  that  year  wrote  the 
description  of  them  which  begins  the  Fors  Claxngera  of 
August,  thus: — 

**  It  is  the  first  of  July,  and  I  sit  down  to  write  by  the  dismallest  light 
that  ever  yet  I  wrote  by ;  namely,  the  light  of  this  midsummer  moniiig^ 
iu  mid-Enffland  (Matlock,  Derbyshire),  in  the  year  1S71. 

''For  &e  sky  is  covered  with  grey  cloud; — not  ratn-cfeud,  but  a  dry 
black  veil,  which  no  ray  of  sunshine   can  pierce ;  partly  diffoted  in  misty 

^  [That  is,  the  Angast  number,  written  In  July :  see  below,  §  29.] 

*  [An  error  for  1870;  his  diairy  of  that  year  notes  on  May  S  at  Vevay  the 
"bitter  bhu;k  east  wind."] 

*  [Where  Ruskin  was  Uving  at  the  time :  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  xxxix.] 
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ecbk  mbt,  eniMgh  to  iMke  distant  objceti  unintelUgiUe,  yet  without  any 
iktuice,  or  wreathing,  or  colour  of  its  own.  And  everywhere  the  leaves 
f  the  trees  are  shaking  fitfblly,  as  they  do  before  a  thunderstorm ;  only 
ot  violently,  but  enough  to  show  the  passing  to  and  fto  of  a  strange, 
ttler,  blighting  wind.  Dismal  enough,  had  it  been  the  first  morning  of 
ts  kind  ^t  summer  had  sent.  But  during  all  this  spring,  in  London, 
nd  at  Oxford,  through  meagre  March,  through  changelessly  sullen  April, 
hnNigh  denondent  May,  and  daiken^  June,  morning  after  morning  has 
•Bie  grey-urouded  thus. 

*And  it  is  a  new  thing  to  me,  and  a  very  dreadful  one.  I  am  fifty 
on  old,  and  more;  and  since  I  was  five,  have  gleaned  the  best  hours  of 
ly  life  In  the  son  of  spring  and  summer  momingi ;  and  I  never  saw  sndi 
s  thcae^  till  now. 

''And  the  scientific  men  are  busy  as  ants,  examining  the  sun  and  the 
woDp  and  the  seven  stars^  and  can  tell  me  all  about  M«m,  I  believe,  by 
bla  time;  and  how  they  move,  and  what  they  are  made  of. 

**  And  I  do  not  care,  for  my  part,  two  copper  spangles  how  they  move, 
lor  what  they  are  made  of.  I  can't  move  them  any  other  way  than  they 
;o^  nor  make  them  of  anything  eke,  better  than  they  are  made.  But  I 
ronld  care  much  and  sive  much,  if  I  could  be  told  where  this  bitter 
rfaid  eomes  fiiom,  and  iraat  U  is  made  of. 

''For,  perhaps,  with  forethought,  and  fine  laboratorj^  science,  one  might 
■akn  it  of  something  else. 

''It  looks  partly  as  if  it  were  made  of  poisonous  smoke ;  very  possibly  it 
lay  be :  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  furnace  chimneys  in  a  square  of  two 
ilha  on  every  side  of  me.  But  mere  smoke  would  not  blow  to  and  fro  in 
hat  wild  way.  It  looks  more  to  me  as  if  it  were  made  of  dead  men's  souls 
snch  of  them  as  are  not  gone  yet  where  they  have  to  go,  and  mav  be 
itttng  hither  and  thither,  doubting,  themselves,  of  the  fittest  place  for  them. 

"Yon  know,  if  there  are  such  things  as  souls,  and  if  ever  any  of  them 
lannt  places  where  they  have  been  hurt,  there  must  be  many  above  us, 
Bst  now,  displeased  enough  ! "  ^ 

The  last  sentence  refers  of  course  to  the  battles  of  the 
«^raiico-German  campaign,  which  was  especially  horrible  to 
ne,  in  its  digging,  as  the  Germans  should  have  known,  a 
nont  flooded  with  waters  of  death  between  the  two  nations 
Snr  a  century  to  come. 

80.  Since  that  Midsummer  day,  my  attention,  however 
Dtherwise  occupied,  has  never  relaxed  in  its  record  of  the 
pheoomena  characteristic  of  the  plague-wind;  and  I  now 
define  fbr  jrou,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  essential  signs  of  it. 

(1.)  It  is  a  wind  of  darkness, — all  the  former  conditions 
of  tonnenting  winds,  whether  from  the  north  or  east,  were 
more  or  less  capable  of  co-existing  with  sunlight,  and  often 

1  [Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  132,  laa] 
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with  steady  and  bright  sunlight ;  but  whenever,  and  wher- 
ever the  plague-wind  blows,  be  it  but  for  ten  minutes,  the 
sky  is  darkened  instantly. 

81.  (2.)  It  is  a  malignant  quality  of  wind,  uneonnected 
with  any  one  quarter  of  the  compass ;  it  blows  indifferently 
from  all,  attaching  its  own  bitterness  and  malice  to  the 
worst  characters  of  the  proper  winds  of  each  quarter.  It  wiU 
blow  either  with  drenching  rain,  or  dry  rage,  from  the  south, 
— with  ruinous  blasts  from  the  west, — with  bitterest  chills 
from  the  north, — and  with  venomous  blight  from  the  east 

Its  own  favourite  quarter,  however,  is  the  south-west, 
so  that  it  is  distinguished  in  its  malignity  equally  from 
the  Bise  of  Provence,  which  is  a  north  wind  always,  and 
from  our  own  old  friend,  the  east. 

82.  (8.)  It  always  blows  tremulously^  making  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  shudder  as  if  they  were  all  aspens,  but  with 
a  peculiar  fitfulness  which  gives  them — and  I  watch  them 
this  moment  as  I  write — an  expression  of  anger  as  well  as 
of  fear  and  distress.  You  may  see  the  kind  of  quivering, 
and  hear  the  ominous  whimpering,  in  the  gusts  that  precede 
a  great  thunderstorm ;  but  plague-wind  is  more  panic-struck, 
and  feverish ;  and  its  sound  is  a  hiss  instead  of  a  wail. 

When  I  was  last  at  Avallon,^  in  South  France,  I  went 
to  see  Faicst  played  at  the  little  country  theatre :  it  was 
done  with  scarcely  any  means  of  pictorial  effect,  except  a 
few  old  curtains,  and  a  blue  light  or  two.  But  the  night 
on  the  Brocken  was  nevertheless  extremely  appalling  to 
me, — a  strange  ghastliness  being  obtained  in  some  of  the 
witch  scenes  merely  by  fine  management  of  gesture  and 
drapery;  and  in  the  phantom  scenes,  by  the  half-palsied, 
half-fiirious,  faltering  or  fluttering  past  of  phantoms  stum- 
bling as  into  graves ;  as  if  of  not  only  soulless,  but  senseless. 
Dead,  moving  with  the  very  action,  the  rage,  the  decrepi- 
tude,  and  the  trembling  of  the  plague-wind. 

88.  (4.)  Not  only  tremulous  at  every  moment,  it  is  also 
intermttent  with  a   rapidity  quite  unexampled   in   former 

1  [In  Angwii  1882 :  tee  the  Introdaetian  to  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  nzv.] 
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ireather.  There  are,  indeed,  days — and  weeks,  on  which 
[t  blows  without  cessation,  and  is  as  inevitable  as  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  but  also  there  are  dajrs  when  it  is  contending  with 
beahhy  weather,  and  on  such  days  it  will  remit  for  half 
m  hour,  and  the  sun  will  begin  to  show  itself,  and  then 
the  wind  will  come  back  and  cover  the  whole  sky  with 
ekmds  in  ten  minutes;  and  so  on,  every  half-hour,  through 
the  whole  day ;  so  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  go  on  with 
H^  kind  of  drawing  in  colour,  the  light  being  never  for 
fctro  seconds  the  same  from  morning  till  evening. 

84.  (5.)  It  d^prades,  while  it  intensifies,  ordinary  storm; 
but  before  I  read  you  any  description  of  its  efforts  in  this 
kind,  I  must  correct  an  impression  which  has  got  abroad 
through  the  papers,^  that  I  speak  as  if  the  plague-wind 
blew  now  always,  and  there  were  no  more  any  natural 
weather.  On  the  contrary,  the  winter  of  1878-0  was  one 
of  the  most  healthy  and  lovely  I  ever  saw  ice  in ; — Coniston 
lake  shone  under  the  calm  clear  frost  in  one  marble  field, 
18  strong  as  the  floor  of  Milan  Cathedral,  half  a  mile  across 
md  four  miles  down;  and  the  first  entries  in  my  diary 
irhich  I  read  you  shall  be  from  the  22nd  to  26th  June, 
1876,  of  perfectly  lovely  and  natural  weather : — 

''Sundmf,  25th  June,  1876. 

**  Yesterday,  an  entirely  glorious  sunset,  unmatched  in 
beauty  since  that  at  Abbeville,* — deep  scarlet,  and  purest 
rose,  on  purple  grey^  in  bars ;  and  stationary,  plumy,  sweep- 
ing filaments  above  in  upper  sky,  like  *  using  up  the  brushy 
isM  Joanie ;  remaining  in  glory,  every  moment  best,  chang- 
ing from  one  good  into  another,  (but  only  in  colour  or 
}^tA--form  stead^^)  for  half  an  hour  full,  and  the  clouds 
afterwards  fading  into  the  grey  against  amber  twilight, 
datianary  in  the  mme  form  for  about  txvo  hours^  at  least. 

*  [Tliit  fUMNK  it  viil  b«  soled,  wm  added  in  revisiiy  Uie  •pokeii  leeture  for 
tkeprfM.] 

•  [iee^Wv#>  f.  il.] 
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The  darkening  rose    tint    remained   till  half-past  ten,  the 
grand  time  being  at  nine. 

**  The  day  had  been  fine,— -exquisite  green  light  on  after- 
noon hills.** 

''Mxmdag,  96lk  June,  1S76. 

**  Yesterday  an  entirely  perfect  sununer  light  on  the  Old 
Man;  Lancaster  Bay  all  clear;  Ingleboibugh  and  the  great 
Pennine  fiiult  as  on  a  map.  Divine  beauty  of  western 
colour  on  thjrme  and  rose, — ^then  twilight  of  clearest  warm 
amber  far  into  night,  of  pc^  amber  all  night  long;  hills 
dark-clear  against  it. 

**  And  so  it  continued,  only  growing  more  intense  in  blue 
and  sunlight,  all  day.  After  breakfast,  I  came  in  from  the 
well  under  strawberry  bed,  to  say  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing  like  it,  so  pure  or  intense,  in  Italy ;  and  so  it  went 
glowing  on,  cloudless,  with  soft  north  wind,  all  day." 

''  l6ik  Jmfy. 

''The  sunset  almost  too  bright  through  the  bUnds  for 
me  to  read  Humboldt  at  tea  by, — ^finally,  new  moon  like 
a  lime-light,  reflected  on  breeze-struck  water;  traces,  acrosi 
dark  calm,  of  reflected  hills." 

85.  These  extracts  are,  I  hope,  enough  to  guard  you 
against  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  it  all  only  means 
that  I  am  myself  soured,  or  doting,  in  my  old  age,  and 
always  in  an  ill  humour.  Depend  upon  it,  when  old  men 
are  worth  anything,  they  are  better-humoured  than  young 
ones;  and  have  learned  to  see  what  good  there  is,  and 
pleasantness,  in  the  world  they  are  likely  so  soon  to  have 
orders  to  quit. 

Now  then — take  the  following  sequences  of  accurate 
description  of  thunderstorm,  with  plague-wind.  .. 

*'9l5t»d  June,  187& 

''Thunderstorm;  pitch  dark,  with  no  blackness^ — ^bot 
deep,    high,  JUthiness   of  lurid,    yet    not   sublimely   lur^ 
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•doud;  dense  manufacturing  mist;  fearful  squalls  of 
^  wind,  making  Mn  Severn's  sail^  quiver  like  a  man 
fever  fit — all  about  four,  afternoon — but  only  two 
K  daps  of  thunder,  and  feeble,  though  near,  flashes, 
ar  saw  such  a  dirty,  weak,  foul  storm.  It  cleared 
ly  after  raining  all  afternoon,  at  half-past  eight  to 
nto  pure,  natural  weather, — ^low  rain-douds  on  quite 
green,  wet  hills/' 

''Braniwood,  ISth  August,  1879- 

he  most  terrific  and  horrible  thunderstorm,  this  mom- 
ever  remember.  It  waked  me  at  six,  or  a  little 
--then  rolling  incessantly,  like  railway  luggage  trains, 
{liastly  in  its  mockery  of  them — ^the  air  one  loath- 
mass  of  sultry  and^  foul  fog,  like  smoke;  scarcely 
:  at  all,  but  increasing  to  heavier  rollings,  with  flashes 
ng  vagudy  through  all  the  air,  and  at  last  terrific 
streams  of  reddish-violet  fire,  not  forked  or  zigzag, 
ipled  rivulets — ^two  at  the  same  instant  some  twenty 
tf  degrees  apart,  and  lasting  on  the  eye  at  least  ha^ 
aid,  with  grand  artillery- peals  following;  not  rattling 
,  or  irregular  cracklings,  but  delivered  volleys.  It 
an  hour,  then  passed  off,  clearing  a  little,  without 
>  speak  of, — ^not  a  glimpse  of  blue, — ^and  now,  half- 
even,  seems  settling  down  again  into  Manchester 
darkness. 

iuarter  to  eight,  morning. — Thunder  returned,  all  the 
lapsed  into  one  black  fog,  the  hills  invisible,  and 
Y  visible  the  opposite  shore ;  heavy  rain  in  short  fitSf 
equent,  though  less  formidable,  flashes,  and  shorter 
T.  While  I  have  written  this  sentence  the  cloud  has 
lissolved  itself,  like  a  nasty  solution  in  a  bottle,  with 
lous  and  unnatural  rapidity,  and  the  hiUs  are  in 
igain;  a  double-forked  flash — ^rippled,  I  mean,  like 
lers — ^starts  into  its  frightful  ladder  of  light  between 
1  Wetherlam,  as  I  raise  my  eyes.     All  black  above, 

t  is,  th«  Mail  of  Mr.  Severn's  boat  on  Coniston  Lake^  teen  from  Ruskin's 
low.] 
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a  rugged  spmy  cloud  on  the  Eaglet  (The  'Eaglet*  is  m 
own  name  for  tlie  bold  and  elevated  crag  to  the  wmt  c 
the  little  lake  above  Coniston  mines.  It  had  no  nam 
among  the  country  people,  and  is  one  of  the  most  cot 
spicuous  features  of  the  mountain  chain,  as  seen  froi 
Brant  wood,) 

"Half-past  eight — Three  times  light  and  three  timi 
dark  since  last  1  wrote,  and  the  darkness  seeming  each  tiw 
as  it  settles  more  loathsome,  at  last  stopping  my  readic 
in  mere  blindnej^s-  One  lurid  gleam  of  white  cumulus  i 
upper  lead-blue  sky,  seen  for  half  a  minute  through  the  su 
phurous  chimney-pot  vomit  of  blackguardly  cloud  beneati 
where  its  rags  were  thinnest/' 

"  Tfrnrsda^,  t^urf  Feb,  IBBS. 

♦'Yesterday  a  fearfully  dark  mist  all  afternoon,  wii 
steady,  south  plague-wind  of  the  bitterest,  nastiest,  poisonoi 
blight,  and  fretful  flutter.  I  could  scarcely  stay  in  tJ 
wood  for  the  horror  of  it  To-day,  reaDy  rather  brigl 
blue>  and  bright  semi-cumuli,  with  the  frantic  Old  Mi 
blowing  sheaves  of  lancets  and  chisels  across  the  lake- 
not  in  strength  enough,  or  whirl  enough,  to  raise  it 
spray,  but  tracing  every  squall's  outline  in  black  on  tl 
silver  grey  waves,  and  whistling  meanly,  and  as  if  on 
flute  made  of  a  file/* 

"Smda^,  lltA  August,  1879. 

''Raining  in  foul  drizzle,  slow  and  steady;  sky  pitc 
dark,  and  I  just  gel  a  little  light  by  sitting  in  the  facr 
window ;  diabolic  clouds  over  everything :  and  looking  on 
my  kitchen  garden  yesterday,  I  found  it  one  miseml 
mass  of  weeds  gone  to  seed,  the  roses  in  the  higher  gaid 
putrefied  into  l]ffown  sponges,  feeling  like  dead  snails;  ai 
the  half-ripe  strawberries  all  rotten  at  the  stalks/' 

86.  (6.)  And  now  I  come  to  the  most  important  si| 
of  the  plague-wind  and  the  plague-cloud :  that  in  bringi: 
on   their  peculiar  darkness,  they  blanch  the  sun  instead 
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nddening  it.  And  here  I  must  note  briefly  to  you  the 
iitdessness  of  observation  by  instruments,  or  machines, 
ioBtead  of  eyes.  In  the  first  year  when  I  had  begun  to 
notice  the  specialty  of  the  plague-wind,  I  went  of  course 
to  the  Oxford  observatory  to  consult  its  registrars.  They 
haye  their  anemometer  always  on  the  twirl,  and  can  tell 
joa  the  force,  or  at  least  the  pace,  of  a  gale,^  by  day  or 
nil^t.  But  the  anemometer  can  only  record  for  you  how 
often  it  has  been  driven  round,  not  at  all  whether  it  went 
loand  steadily^  or  went  round  trembling.  And  on  that 
point  depends  the  entire  question  whether  it  is  a  plague 
hneae  or  a  healthy  one:  and  what's  the  use  of  telling  you 
wbether  the  wind's  strong  or  not,  when  it  can't  tell  you 
viiether  it's  a  strong  medicine,  or  a  strong  poison  ? 

But  again — ^you  have  your  ^t^T^measure,  and  can  tell 
(BMtly  at  any  moment  how  strong,  or  how  weak,  or  how 
vmtiiig,  the  sun  is.  But  the  sun-measurer  can't  tell  you 
^MrtJier  the  rays  are  stopped  by  a  dense  shallow  cloud,  or 
H  thin  €leep  one.  In  healthy  weather,  the  sun  is  hidden 
khind  a  cloud,  as  it  is  behind  a  tree ;  and,  when  the  cloud 
i|  pasty  it  comes  out  again,  as  bright  as  before.  But  in 
||igue-wind,  the  sun  is  choked  out  of  the  whole  heaven, 
all  day  long,  by  a  cloud  which  may  be  a  thousand  miles 
square  and  five  miles  deep. 

And  yet  observe:  that  thin,  scraggy,  filthy,  mangy, 
uuaerable  cloud,  for  all  the  depth  of  it,  can't  turn  the  sun 
tfHf  as  a  good,  business-like  fog  does  with  a  hundred  feet 
jpr  80  of  itself.  By  the  plague-wind  every  breath  of  air 
,|pm  draw  is  polluted,  half  round  the  world;  in  a  London 
Ijjjlg  the  air  itself  is  pure,  though  you  choose  to  mix  up  dirt 
fjPRlli  it,  and  choke  yourself  with  your  own  nastiness. 
4L.  87.  Now  I'm  going  to  show  you  a  diagram  of  a  sunset 
n  entirely  pure  weather,  above  London  smoke.  I  saw  it 
I  wl  sketched  it  from  my  old  post  of  observation — ^the  top 
I  pRiet  of  my  father's  house  at  Heme  Hill.    There,  when 

A  »  [See  Note  19 ;  §  70,  p.  62.] 
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the  wind  is  south,  we  are  outside  of  tlie  flnole  iBi  ftboft 
it:  and  this  diagram,'  admirably  enkngoi  fitwi  vj-  own 
drawing  by  my,  now  in  all  things  best  aide^de-^scnp.  Ml 
Collingwood.  shows  you  an  old-fashioned  mibmiI — the  sortj 
of  thing  Turner  and  I  used  to  have  to  look  mt, — (doIkmIjI 
else  ever  would)  constantly.  Every  sonsct  and  evqy  ihwiu 
in  fine  weather,  had  something  of  the  sort  to  iiiow  us. 
This  is  one  of  the  last  pure  sunsets  I  encr  ^w.  about 
year  1876, — and  the  point  I  want  yoa  to  mrie  in  it  is^ 
the  air  being  pure,  the  smoke  on  the  boriaoti^  tlioq^ 
last  it  hides  the  sun,  yet  hides  it  thrmigb  goid  and 
milion.  Xow,  don't  go  away  fancying  there  $  any 
tion  in  that  study.  The  prijfmatic  odours,  I  told  jou^ 
simply  impossible  to  paint;  these,  idiicfa  are  trmnsmitisij 
colours,  can  indeed  be  suggested,  but  no  mote,  ~ 
brightest  pigment  we  have  would  look  dim  be^e 
truth. 

88.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  blotted  down  fot  yoa 
a  bit  of  plague-cloud  to  put  beside  this ;  but  Heaven  knows, 
you  can  see  enough  of  it  nowadays  without  mny  trouble  of 
mine;  and  if  you  want,  in  a  hurry,  to  see  what  the  sim 
looks  like  through  it,  you've  only  to  throw  a  bad  half-cnnm 
into  a  b&sin  of  soap  and  water. 

Blanched  Sun, — blighted  grass, — blinded  man. — H  m 
conclusion,  you  ask  me  for  any  conceivable  cause  or  men- 
ing  of  these  things — I  can  tell  you  none,  according  to  your 
modem  beliefs;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  meaning  it  would 
have  borne  to  the  men  of  old  time.  Remember,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  England,  and  all  foreign  nations,  either 
tempting  her,  or  following  her,  have  blasphemed'  the  name 
of  God  deliberately  and  openly ;  and  have  done  iniquity  by 
proclamation,  every  man  doing  as  much  injustioe  to  bii 
brother  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  do.  Of  states  in  such 
moral  gloom  every  seer  of  old  predicted  the  physical  gloota, 
saying,  ''  The  light  shall  be  darkened  in  the  heavens  thereoli 


Fig.  5  on  Plmta  II.] 

;Sm  Note  20;  §  80,  p.  72.] 
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and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining/'  ^  All  Greek,  all 
Christian,  all  Jewish  prophecy  insists  on  the  same  truth 
through  a  thousand  myths ;  but  of  all  the  chief,  to  former 
thought,  was  the  fable  of  the  Jewish  warrior  and  prophet, 
for  whom  the  sun  hasted  not  to  go  down,  with  which  I 
leave  you  to  compare  at  leisure  the  physical  result  of  your 
own  wars  and  prophecies,  as  declared  by  your  own  elect 
journal  not  fourteen  days  ago, — that  the  Empire  of  England, 
on  which  formerly  the  sun  never  set,  has  become  one  on 
which  he  never  rises.' 

89.  What  is  best  to  be  done,  do  you  ask  me?  The 
answer  is  plain.  Whether  you  can  affect  the  signs  of  the 
sky  or  not,  you  can  the  signs  of  the  times.'  Whether  you 
can  bring  the  sun  back  or  not,  you  can  assuredly  bring 
back  your  own  cheerfulness,  and  your  own  honesty.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  say  to  the  winds,  *^  Peace ;  be  stiU,** 
but  you  can  cease  from  the  insolence  of  your  own  lips, 
and  the  troubling  of  your  own  passions.  And  all  that 
it  would  be  extremely  well  to  do,  even  though  the  day 
were  coming  when  the  sun  should  be  as  darkness,  and  the 
moon  as  blood.  But,  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  piety  once 
regained,  who  shall  say  that  the  promise  of  old  time  would 
not  be  found  to  hold  for  us  also  ? — "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes 
into  my  storehouse,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  if  T  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven, 
and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it." 

>  [Joel  ii.  10 :  for  the  next  Bible  reference,  see  Joshua  x.  13 ;  for  other  refer- 
ences to  the  san  standing  still  for  Joshua,  see  below,  pp.  117)  327.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette.  On  January  2  it  had  published 
the  report  of  **  registered  sunshine "  for  the  week  ending  December  29 ;  namely, 
''niL"  The  sunless  weather  continued,  and  on  January  23  the  Gazette  published 
''the  following  simple  ditty: — 

Old  England  w  afraid  of  none,  He  who  retails  this  axiom  in 
She  fears  no  foemen's  threats,  His  generation  wise  is; 

For  on  her  mighty  empire  The  son  it  never  sets  because 
The  sun  it  never  sets.  The  sun  it  never  rises."] 

»  [Matthew  xvi.  3;  for  the  following  Bible  references,  see  Mark  ir.  39;  Job 
ill.  17  ;  Joel  ii.  31 ;  Malachi  iii.  10.] 
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(Delivered  on  Fd>ruary  11,  1884) 

Mimsh  nth,  1884. 

40.  It  was  impossible  for  me,  this  spring,  to  prepare,  as  I 
wished  to  have  done,  two  lectm'es  for  the  London  Institu- 
tion: but  finding  its  members  more  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject chosen  than  I  had  anticipated,  I  enlarged  my  lecture 
at  its  second  reading  by  some  explanations  and  parentheses, 
partly  represented,  and  partly  farther  developed,  in  the  fol- 
lowing notes;  which  led  me  on,  however,  as  I  arranged 
them,  into  branches  of  the  subject  untouched  in  the  former 
lecture,  and  it  seems  to  me  of  no  inferior  interest. 

41.  {Note  1 ;  §  2,  p.  9 :  ''  Dante  has  no  word  of  the 
storm-clouds.'')  The  vapour  over  the  pool  of  Anger  in  the 
Inferno^  the  clogging  stench  which  rises  from  Caina,  and 
the  fog  of  the  circle  of  Anger  in  the  Purgatorio  resemble,^ 
indeed,  the  cloud  of  the  Plague-wind  very  closely, — ^but  are 
conceived  only  as  supernatural.  The  reader  will  no  doubt 
observe,  throughout  the  following  lecture,  my  own  habit 
of  speaking  of  beautiful  things  as  ^^  natural,"  and  of  ugly  ones 
as  ''unnatural."  In  the  conception  of  recent  philosophy* 
the  world  is  one  Kosmos  in  which  diphtheria  is  held  to  be 
as  natural  as  song,  and  cholera  as  digestion.  To  my  own 
mind— and  the  more  distinctly  the  more  I  see,  know,  and 
feel — ^the  Earth,  as  prepared  for  the  abode  of  man,  appears 
distinctly  ruled  by  agencies  of  health  and  disease,  of  which 
the  first  may  be  aided  by  his  industry,  prudence,  and  piety; 
while  the  destroying  laws  are  allowed  to  prevail  against  him, 
in  the  degree  in  which  he  allows  himself  in  idleness,  folly, 

>  [PurgatwriOy  xv.  142.  For  the  ''pool  of  Anger,"  see  btfemo,  vii.  123.  Th« 
"clogging  stench"  rises,  not  from  Caina,  hut  from  the  quarters  assigned  to  the 
Flatterers  in  the  second  Bolgia  of  Circle  viii.  of  Hell :  see  It^ferno,  xviiL  106  seq*] 
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and  vice.  Had  the  point  been  distinctly  indicated  where  the 
degrees  of  adversity  necessary  for  his  discipline  pass  into 
those  intended  for  his  punishment,  the  world  would  have 
been  put  under  a  manifest  theocracy;  but  the  declaration 
of  the  principle  is  at  least  distinct  enough  to  have  con- 
vinced idl  sensitive  and  earnest  persons,  from  the  beginning 
of  speculation  in  the  eyes  and  mind  of  Man:  and  it  has 
hten  put  in  my  power  by  one  of  the  singular  chances 
which  have  always  helped  me  in  my  work  when  it  was 
in  the  right  direction,  to  present  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  the  most  distinct  expression  of  this  first  principle 
of  mediaeval  Theology  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  exists  in 
fifteenth-century  art  It  is  one  of  the  drawings  of  the 
Florentine  book  which  I  bought  for  a  thousand  pounds, 
against  the  British  Museum,^  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
since ;  being  a  compendium  of  classic  and  mediaeval  religious 
symbolism.  In  the  two  pages  of  it,  forming  one  picture, 
given  to  Oxfcxd,  the  delivery  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  is 
lepiesented  on  the  left  hand,  {contrary  to  the  Scriptural 
narrative,  but  in  deeper  expression  of  the  benediction  of 
the  Sacred  I/aw  to  all  nations,)  as  in  the  midst  of  bright 
and  calm  light,  the  figure  of  the  Deity  being  supported  by 
himinous  and  level  -clouds,  and  attended  by  happy  angels : 
while  opposite,  on  the  right  hand,  the  worship  of  the 
Golden  Calf  is  symbolized  by  a  single  decorated  pillar, 
with  the  calf  on  its  summit,  surrounded  by  the  clouds  and 
darkness  of  a  furious  storm,  issuing  from  the  mouths  of 
fiends; — ^uprooting  the  trees,  and  throwing  down  the  rocks, 
above  the  broken  tables  of  the  Law,  of  which  the  frag- 
ments Ke  in  the  foreground. 

42.  {Note  2 ;  ^^  §  8^  p.  10 :  ''  The  beneficent  radn-cloud 
.  .  .  capcAle  of  the  most  eocqtdsite  colouring  under  certain  con- 
ditionsJ")    These  conditions  are  mainly  in  the  arrangement 

^  rUltimateljr,  how«fttr,  Rmkin  fold  the  book  to  the  Moaeimi  for  the  same  sum, 
and  ttie  dxmwioff,  taken  from  it  for  preeentation  to  Oxford,  was  replaced;  for 
nrtieiilara,  aee  Vol  XV.  p.  380,  Vol.  XX.  p.  336  n.,  and  Vol.  XXIL  p.  42a 
TU  two  pngee  here  deacribed  are  reproduced  on  Platea  20  and  21  in  A  Fhrentine 
Pktmr&'Ckrmiiele  .  .  .  £y  Mato  FMguerra^  with  eriUeal  and  ducHpUve  temt  by  SUn^ 

cwmi  (laoeu 
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of  the  lower  rain-clouds  in  flakes  thin  and  detached  enough 
to  be  iUuniinated  by  early  or  late  sunbeams:  their  texture* 
are  then  more  softly  blended  than  those  of  the  upper  cirri, 
and  have  the  qualities  of  painted,  instead  of  burnished  or 
inflamed,  colour. 

They  were  thus  described  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the  7th 
part  of  Modern  Painters:^ — 

''Oft^n  in  oar  English  moriitngs,  the  r&in-cloads  in  the  dawn  fomi  m>I| 
level  fields,  which  melt  imperceptibly  into  the  blue;  or  when  of  less  extent^ 
gather  into  apparent  bars,  eros&ing  the  sheets  of  broader  cloud  above  ;  nuA, 
all  these  bathed  throughout  in  an  unspeakable  light  of  pure  rose-colour^ 
and  purple,  and  amtier,  and  blue^  not  shining,  but  niisty-soft^  the  bArr«4 
masses,  when  seen  oearer^  found  to  be  woven  in  tresses  of  cloud,  like  fluflf 
silk,  looking  as  If  each  knot  were  a  little  swathe  or  sheaf  of  lighted  rain, 

"No  clouds  form  such  skies,  none  are  so  tender,  varioust  inimitable i 
Turner  himself  never  caught  them.  Correggio,  putting  out  his  whole  strt-ngth^j 
could  have  painted  them, — no  other  man."  j 

48.  (iVote  8;  see  I  6,  p.  12:  '' Byrmi  .  .  .  the  last  Enff4^ 
lisknian  who  loved  Greece.*'}  I  did  not,  in  writing  this  sen^ 
tence,  forget  Mr.  Gladstone's  finely  scholastic  enthusiasm" 
for  Homer;*  nor  Mr.  Newton's  for  Athenian — (I  wish  it 
had  not  been  also  for  HaUearnassian)  sculpture.  But  BjTon 
loved  Greece  herself — through  her  death — and  to  his  ovm; 
while  the  subsequent  refusal  of  England  to  give  Greece 
one  of  our  own  princes  for  a  king,*  has  always  been  hdd 
by  me  the  most  ignoble,  cowardly,  and  lamentable,  of  all 
our  base  commercial  impolicies. 

44.  {Note  4;  §  6,  p.  18.)  "Deepening"  clouds. — Byron 
never  uses  an  epithet  vainly, — he  is  the  most  accurate,  and 
therefore  the  most  powerful,  of  all  modem  describers.  The 
deepening  of  the  cloud  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  redness 
of  the  orb.  Ordinary  observers  are  continually  unaware  of 
this  fact,  and  imagine  that  a  red  sun  can  be  darker  than 


VII.  p.  179.] 
another  reference  to  Mr.  Gladitone's  Homeric  Studies,  see  Vol.  XXXI. 


1  [Vol. 
«  [For 

f».  16;  and  for  C.   T.  Newton's  discoveries  at  Halicamassus,  PneUrita,  ii.   §   156 
Vol.  XXXV.).] 

*  [For  other  references  to  this  episode,  tee  Time  and  Tide,  S  161  (Vol.  XVIL 
p.  449),  and  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  551.] 
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the  sky  round  it!  Thus  Mr.  Gould,  though  a  professed 
naturalist,  and  passing  most  of  his  life  in  the  open  air,  over 
and  over  again,  in  his  British  Birds,  draws  the  setting  sun 
dark  on  the  sky! 

45.  {Nate  5;  §  6,  p.  18.)  ''Like  the  blood  he  predicts." 
— ^The  astrological  power  of  the  planet  Mars  was  of  course 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  same  connection  with  its  red  colour. 
The  reader  may  be  interested  to  see  the  notice,  in  Modem 
Painters^  of  Turner's  constant  use  of  the  same  sjrmbol; 
partly  an  expression  of  his  own  personal  feeling,  partly,  the 
employment  of  a  symbolic  language  known  to  all  carefiil 
readers  of  solar  and  stellar  tradition :  — 

''He  was  rery  definitely  in  the  habit  of  indicating  the  association  of 
any  subject  with  cirenmsiances  of  death,  especially  the  death  of  multitudes, 
by  placing  it  under  one  of  his  most  deeply  cnmnmed  sunset  skies. 

'The  colour  of  blood  is  thus  plainly  taken  for  the  leadinff  tone  in  the 
stoffm-doiids  above  the  'Slave-ship/  It  occurs  with  similar  distinctness  in 
the  mnch  earlier  picture  of  *  Ulysses  and  Polypheme/  in  that  of  *  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,'  and,  subdued  by  softer  hues,  in  the  '  Old  Tte6raire.' 

''The  sky  of  this  Goldau  is,  in  its  scarlet  and  crimson,  the  deepest  in 
tone  of  all  that  I  know  in  Turner's  drawings. 

"  Another  feeling,  traceable  in  several  of  his  former  works,  is  an  acute 
sense  of  the  contrast  between  the  careless  interests  and  idle  pleasures  of 
dafly  life,  and  the  state  of  those  whose  time  for  labour,  or  knowledge,  or 
delight,  is  passed  for  ever.  There  is  evidence  of  this  feeling  in  the  intro- 
duetioo  of  the  boys  at  play  in  the  churchyard  of  Kiricby  Lonsdale,  and 
the  boy  climbing  for  his  lute  among  the  thickets  above  the  little  mountain 
ehurehyard  of  Brignal-banks ;  it  is  in  the  same  tone  of  thought  that  he  has 
placed  here  the  two  figures  fishing,  leaning  against  these  shattered  flanks  of 
rock,*-the  sepulchral  stones  of  the  great  mountain  Field  of  DeAth." 

46.  {Note  6;  §  6,  p.  18.)  "Thy  lore  unto  calamity."— 
It  is,  I  believe,  recognized  by  all  who  have  in  any  degree  be- 
come interested  in  the  traditions  of  Chaldean  astrology,  that 
its  warnings  were  distinct, — its  promises  deceitful  Horace 
thus  warns  Leuconoe  against  reading  the  Babylonian  num- 
bers to  leam  the  time  of  her  death,' — he  does  not  imply 
their  promise  of  previous  happiness;  and  the  continu^y 
deceptive    character  of  the  Delphic   oracle  itself  tempted 

»  [In  ToL  iv.  ch.  xviii.  §  24  (Vol.  VI.  p.  381).] 
>  [(Met,  I  11 :  ''Tu  ne  qosBmeris/'] 
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always  rather  to  fatal  than  to  fortunate  conduct,  unless  the 
inquirer  were  more  than  wise  in  his  reading.  Byron  gathers 
into  the  bitter  question  all  the  sorrow  of  fornm  superstition, 
while  in  the  lines  italicized,  just  above,  he  sums  in  the 
briefest  and  plainest  English,  all  that  we  yet  know,  or  may 
wisely  think,  about  the  Sun.  It  is  the  '*Burfiing  oracle " 
(other  oracles  there  are  by  sound,  or  feeling,  but  this  by 
fire)  of  all  that  live ;  the  only  means  of  our  accurate  know* 
ledge  of  the  things  round  us,  and  that  affect  our  lives :  it 
is  tiie  fountain  of  all  life, — B3rron  does  not  say  the  origin; 
-^the  origin  of  life  would  be  the  origin  of  the  sun  itself; 
but  it  is  the  visible  source  of  vital  energy,  as  the  sjaring  is 
of  a  stream,  though  the  origin  is  the  sea.  ^'And  S3rmbol 
of  Him  who  bestows  it." — This  the  sun  has  always  been,  to 
every  one  who  believes  there  is  a  bestower;  and  a  symbol 
so  perfect  and  beautiful  that  it  may  also  be  thought  of  as 
partly  an  apocalypse. 

47.  (Note  7;  §  6,  p.  14.)  **More  beautiful  in  thlit 
variety." — This  Une,  with  the  one  italicized  beneath,  ex- 
presses in  Myrrha's  mmd,  the  feeling  which  I  said,  in  the 
outset,*  every  thoughtful  watcher  of  heaven  necessarily  had 
in  those  old  days ;  whereas  now,  the  variety  is  for  the  most 
part,  only  in  modes  of  disagreeableness ;  and  the  vapour, 
instead  of  adding  light  to  the  unclouded  sky,  takes  away 
the  aspect  and  destroys  the  functions  of  sky  altogether. 

48.  (Note  8;  §  9,  p.  16.)  "Steam  out  of  an  engine 
funnel." — Compare  the  sixth  paragraph  of  Professor  Tyn- 
dall's  JForms  of  Water^  and  the  following  seventh  one, 
in  which  the  phenomenon  of  transparent  steam  becoming 
opaque  is  thus  explained: — 

''Every  bit  of  steam  shrinks^  when  chilled,  to  a  much  more  minute 
particle  of  water.  The  liquid  particles  thus  produced  form  a  kind  of  water 
dust  of  exceeding  fineness,  which  floats  in  the  air,  and  is  called  a  cloud." 

But  the  author  does  not  tell  us,  in  the  first  place,  what 

^  [See  above,  pp.  10-14.] 
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is  the  shape  or  nature  of  a  ''bit  of  steam,"*  nor,  m  the 
seocmd  place,  how  the  contraction  of  the  individual  bits  of 
steam  is  effected  without  any  diminution  of  the  whole  mass 
of  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  during  its  steady  eoapan^ion; 
in  the  third  place  he  assumes  that  the  particles  of  water 
dust  are  solid,  not  vesicular,  which  is  not  yet  ascertained; 
in  the  fourth  place,  he  does  not  tell  us  how  their  number 
and  size  are  related  to  the  quantity  of  invisible  moisture  in 
the  air;  in  the  fifth  place,  he  does  not  tell  us  how  cool 
invisible  moisture  difibrs  from  hot  invisible  moisture;  and 
in  the  sixth,  he  does  not  tell  us  why  the  cool  visible  mois* 
ture  stays  while  the  hot  visible  moisture  melts  away.  So 
much  fbr  the  present  state  of  ''scientific"  information,  or 
at  least  oonununicativeness,  on  the  first  and  simplest  ccm- 
ditians  of  the  problem  before  us ! 

419.  In  its  wider  range  that  problem  embraces  the  total 
mystery  of  volatile  power  in  substance ;  and  of  the  visible 
states  consequent  on  sudden — and  presumably,  therefore, 
imperfect — ^vaporization;  as  the  smoke  of  frankincense,  or 
the  sacred  fiune  of  modem  devotion  which  now  fills  the 
inhabited  world,  as  that  of  the  rose  and  violet  its  deserts. 
What, — it  would  be  useful  to  know,  is  the  actual  bulk 
of  an  atom  of  orange  perfume? — what  of  one  of  vapo- 
rized tobacco,  or  gunpowder? — and  where  do  these  artificial 
vapours  fall  back  in  beneficent  rain?  or  through  what 
areas  of  atmosphere  exist,  as  invisible,  though  perhaps  not 
innocuous,  cloud? 

All  these  questions  were  put,  closely  and  precisely,  four- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  in  the  1st  chapter  of  the  7th  part  of 
Modem  Painters^  paragraphs  4  to  9,^  of  which  I  can  here 
allow  space  only  for  the  last,  which  expresses  the  final 
difficulties  of  the  matter  better  than  anjrthing  said  in  this 
lecture: — 

'<But  farther:  these  questions  of  volatility,  and  visibility^  and  hue^  are 
all  complicated  with  those  of  shape.  How  is  a  cloud  outlined  ?  Grante<i 
whatever  you   choose    to    ask,   coneerning  its  material,   or    its    aspect,   its 

«  [Se*  Vol.  VII.  pp.  136-141.] 
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loftiness  and  luminousness, — bow  of  its  limitation?  What  hews  it  into  a 
heap,  or  spins  it  into  a  web  ?  Cold  is  usually  shapeless,  I  su^qpose,  extend- 
ing over  large  spaces  equally,  or  with  gradual  diminution.  You  cannot 
have  in  the  open  air,  angles,  and  wedges,  and  colls,  and  cliflls,  of  coUL 
Yet  the  vapour  stops  sikldenly,  sharp  and  steep  as  a  rock,  or  thrusts 
itself  across  the  gates  of  heaven  in  likeness  of  a  brasen  bar;  or  bnids 
itself  in  and  out,  and  across  and  across,  like  a  tissue  of  tapestry;  or 
falls  into  ripples,  like  sand;  or  into  waving  shreds  and  tongues;,  as  fire. 
On  what  anvils  and  wheels  is  the  vapour  pcnnted,  twisted,  hammered, 
whirled,  as  the  potter's  clay?  By  what  hands  is  the  incense  of  the  sea 
built  up  into  domes  of  maii>le  ?  " 

50.  (Note  9;  §  10,  p.  17.)  The  opposed  conditions  of 
the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  eloud»  with  the  balanced 
intermediate  one,  are  beautifully  seen  on  mountain  summits 
of  rock  or  earth.  On  snowy  ones  they  are  far  more  com- 
plex: but  on  rock  summits  there  are  three  distinct  forms 
of  attached  cloud  in  serene  weather ;  the  first  that  of  doud 
Teil  laid  over  them,  and  faJJing  in  folds  through  their 
ravines,  (the  obliquely  descending  clouds  of  the  entering 
chorus  in  Aristophanes^);  secondly,  the  ascending  cloud, 
which  develops  itself  loosely  and  independently  as  it  rises, 
and  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  hillside,  while  the  fedling 
veil  cloud  clings  to  it  close  all  the  way  down; — and  lastly 
the  throned  cloud,  which  rests  indeed  on  the  moimtain 
summit,  with  its  base,  but  rises  high  above  into  the  sky, 
continually  changing  its  outlines,  but  holding  its  seat  per- 
haps all  day  long. 

These  tliree  forms  of  cloud  belong  exclusively  to  calm 
weather;  attached  drift  cloud,  (see  Note  11)  can  only  be 
formed  in  the  wind. 

51.  (Note  10;  §  11,  p.  17:  ''  Tyndall  ecoplaim  the  twUted 
beds  of  the  Jungfrau  by  intimating  that  the  Matterliom  is 
growvig flat'')     Glaciers  of  the  Ahps^  page  10: — 

**  Let  a  pound  weight  be  placed  upon  a  cube  of  granite  "  (site  of  sup- 
posed cube  not  mentioned),  **  the  cube  is  flattened,  though  in  an  infinitesimal 
degree.     Let  the  weight  be    removed,  the  cube  remains  a  little  flattened. 

1  iChud9,  325:  see  Modem  PahUen,  voL  i.  (Vol.  m.  p.  26  n.).] 
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Let  OS  cftll  the  cube  thus  flattened  No.  1.  Starting  with  No.  1  as  a 
ty  let  the  pound  weight  be  laid  upon  it.  We  have  a  more 
maw.  No.  2.  .  .  .  Apply  this  to  squeesed  roeks,  to  those,  for 
iple,  whidi  fonm  the  base  of  an  obelisk  like  the  Matterhom, — ^the 
seems  inevitable  that  the  tnountam  is  sinking  by  iU  own  weight" 
etc,  etc 

Similarly  the  Nelson  statue  must  be  gradually  flattening 
the  Nelson  column, — and  in  time  Cleopatra's  needle  will 
be  as  flat  as  her  pincushion  ? 

52.  {Note  11;  §  11,  p.  17:  ^^.  ..  or  the  clouds  on  the 
ke  side  of  the  Matterhom  by  the  mruTs  rubbing  against  the 
windteard  side.**)    Glaciers  of  the  Alps^  page  146 : — 

''The  sun  was  near  the  western  horijson,  and  I  remained  alone  upon 
the  Gimt  to  see  his  last  beams  illuminate  the  mountains,  which,  with  one 
ezeeplioa,  were  without  a  trace  of  cloud. 

"This  exception  was  the  Matterhom,  the  appearance  of  which  was 
extremely  instructive.  The  obelisk  appeajred  to  be  divided  in  two  halves 
bj  a  Teitieal  line,  drawn  from  its  summit  half-way  down,  to  the  windward 
of  whidi  we  had  the  bare  cliffs  of  the  mountain ;  and  to  the  left  of  it  a 
dond  which  appeared  to  cling  tenaciously  to  the  rocks. 

''In  teaUty,  however,  there  was  no  clinging;  the  condensed  vapour 
inrcssintlj  got  away,  but  it  was  ever  renew^,  and  thus  a  river  of  cloud 
bad  been  sent  from  the  mountain  over  the  valley  of  Aosta.  The  wind,  in 
£Kt,  blew  lightly  up  the  valley  of  St.  Nicholas,  charged  with  moisture, 
sod  when  the  air  that  held  it  rubbed  againsl  the  cold  cone  of  the  Matter- 
horn,  the  vapour  was  chilled  and  precipitated  in  his  lee." 

It  is  not  explained,  why  the  wind  was  not  chilled  by 
robbing  against  any  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  nor 
why  the  cone  of  the  Matterhorn,  mostly  of  rock,  should 
be  colder  than  cones  of  snow.  The  phenomenon  was  first 
described  by  De  Saussure,  who  gives  the  same  explana- 
tion as  Tyndall;  and  from  whom,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Modem  Painters,  I  adopted  it  without  sufficient  examina- 
tion.^ Afterwards  I  re-examined  it,  and  showed  its  fallacy, 
Mrith  respect  to  the  cap  or  helmet  cloud,  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  Modern  Painters ,  page  128,^  in  the  terms  given  in  the 

»  rSee  Vol.  III.  pp.  371-372.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  edition :  see  now  Vol.  VII.  p.  164.] 
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subjoined  note,*  but  I  still  retained  the  explanation  of 
Saussure  for  the  lee-side  cloud,  engraving  in  Plate  69  the 
modes  of  its  occurrence  on  the  Aiguille  Dm,  of  which  the 
most  ordinary  one  was  afterwards  represented  by  Tyndall  in 
his  Glaciers  of  the  Alps^  under  the  title  of  **  Banner-cloud.'* 
Its  less  imaginative  title,  in  Modem  Painters^*  of  **  Lee-aide 
cloud,"  is  more  comprehensive,  for  this  cloud  fcnrms  often 
under  the  brows  of  far-terraced  precipices,  where  it  haa  no 
resemblance  to  a  banner.  No  true  explanation  of  it  has 
ever  yet  been  given ;  for  the  first  condition  of  the  problem 
has  hitherto  been  unobserved, — ^namely,  that  such  dood 
is  constant  in  certain  states  of  weather,  under  predpitoiia 
rocks; — but  never  developed  with  distinctness  by  domes 
of  snow. 

58.  But  my  former  expansion  of  Saussure's  theory  h  at 
least  closer  to  the  facts  than  Professor  Tyndall's  ^*  rubbing 

*  "  But  both  Saussure  and  I  ought  to  have  known, — we  did  know,  bat 
did  not  think  of  it, — that  the  covering  or  cap-cloud  forms  on  hot  sttminits 
as  well  as  cold  ones ; — that  the  red  and  bare  rocks  of  M<Hit  Pilate,  hotter, 
certainly,  after  a  day's  sunshine  than  the  cold  storm-wind  which  sweeps 
to  them  from  the  Alps,  nevertheless  have  been  renowned  for  their  helmet 
of  cloud,  ever  since  the  Romans  watched  the  cloven  summit,  grey  agaiml 
the  south,  from  the  ramparts  of  Vindonissa,  giving  it  the  name  from  whidi 
the  good  Catholics  of  Lucerne  have  warped  out  their  &voarite  jpieee  of 
terrific  sacred  biography.  And  both  my  master  and  I  should  abo  have 
reflected  that  if  our  Jtheory  about  its  formation  had  been  generally  true, 
the  helmet  cloud  ought  to  form  on  every  cold  summit,  at  the  approadi  rf 
rain,  in  approximating  proportions  to  the  bulk  of  th^  glaciers;  whic|i  It  so 
&r  from  being  the  case  that  not  only  (a)  the  cap-cloud  may  often  be  seen 
on  lower  summits  of  grass  or  rock,  while  the  higher  ones  are  splendttdly 
clear  (which  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  wind  contaliiiiiy  the 
moisture  not  to  have  risen  so  high);  but  (b)  the  cap«<doud  always  showt 
a  preference  for  hills  of  a  conical  form,  such  as  the  Mole  or  Niesen,  which 
can  have  very  little  power  in  chilling  the  air,  even  supposing  they  #d« 
cold  themselves;  while  it  will  entirely  refuse  to  form  huge  miwiti  cf 
mountain,  which,  supposing  them  of  chilly  temperament,  mipt  have  dis- 
comforted the  atmosphere  in  their  neighbourhoocl  for  leagues." 


*  [Not  in  Glaciers  qf  the  Alp*,  but  as  frontispiece  to  The  Fonm  <^  WaUr  in 
Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  and  Glaciers,  1872  (''Cloud  Banuer  of  the  Aiffuille  da 
Dru").l 

ol.  V.  part  vii.  eh.  Hi.  §  ^  (VoL  VU.  ^  ies>106).] 
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against  the  rocks,"  and  I  therefore  allow  room  for  it  here, 
with  its  illustratite  woodcut : — 

''When  a  moist  wind  blows  in  clear  weather  over  a  cold  summit,  it 
kit  not  tfane  to  get  chilled  as  it  approaches  the  roc^,  and  therefore  the 
sir  remains  dear,  and  the  sky  bright  on  the  windwaid  side;  but  under 
the  lee  of  the  peak,  there  is  partly  a  back  eddy,  and  partly  still  air ;  ai^ 
in  that  lull  and  eddy  the  wind  gets 
tine  to  be  chiDed  bj  the  rock,  and 
the  dood  appears,  as  a  boilins  mass 
of  wliite  vapour,  rising  continually  with 
tiie  return  current  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  mountain,  where  it  is  caught 
by  the  straight  wind  and  partly  torn, 
partly  melted  away  in  broken  firag- 
■lents. 

''In  the  accompanying  figure,  the 
dark  mass  represents  the  mountain  peak,  the  arrow  the  main  direction! of 
the  wind,  the  curved  lines  show  the  directions  of  such  current  and  its 
conceatfation,  and  the  dotted  line  encloses  the  space  in  which  cloud  forms 
denady,  floating  away  beyond  and  above  in  irregular  tongues  and  flakes." 

54.  {Note  12;  §  12,  p.  18.)  See  below,  on  the  different 
uses  of  the  word  ^'reflection,*"  Note  14,  and  note  that 
throughout  this  lecture  I  use  the  words  **  aqueous  mole- 
cules,** alike  of  water  liquid  or  vaporized,  not  knowing 
under  what  conditions  or  at  what  temperatures  water-dust 
becomes  water-gas;  and  still  less,  supposing  pure  water-gas 
blue,  and  pure  air  blue,  what  are  the  changes  in  either 
which  make  them  what  sailors  call  *' dirty";  but  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  omissions  of  the  previous  lecture,  that  I 
have  not  stated  among  the  characters  of  the  plague-cloud 
that  it  is  always  dirty,*  and  never  blue  under  any  con- 
ditianSt  neither  when  deep  in  the  distance,  nor  when  in  the 
electric  states  which  produce  sulphurous  blues  in  natural 
cloud.    But  see  the  next  note. 


^  In  my  final  collation  of  the  lectures  given  at  Oxford  last  year  on 
the  Art  of  England,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  effect  of 
this  character  of  plague^loud  on  our  younger  painters,  who  have  perhaps 
never  in  their  lives  seen  a  clean  sky !  ^ 

*  rrbs  raferenca  is  to  the  Appendix  to  the  delivered  lectures  which  Ruskin 
added  when  pahlishing  them :  tee  §§  106  seq.  (Vol.  XXXIIl.  pp.  398-402).] 
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55.  (Note  18;  §  15,  p.  SO.)  Black  cloud&^For  the 
sudden  and  extreme  local  blackness  of  thundercloud,  see 
Turner's  drawing  of  Winchelsea,^  (England  series,)  and 
compare  Homer,  of  the  Ajaces,  in  the  4th  book  of  the 
lUad^ — (I  came  on  the  passage  in  verifying  Mr.  Hill's 
quotation*  from  the  6th): — 

'^afta  Sk  vc^of  cAnrro  w^mv. 
'&  6'  ^'  dirb  o-Koiriiys  cZScv  yk<^  amr6Xos  anf/i 
'Kpj(6iU¥fnf  Kara  w6vtov  vr^  Zc^/boio  lunf^f 
Ty  Of  r',  iy€v0€v  iovri,  fuXdvrtpoVf  ^vrt  wbnra 
^W€t\  At  Kar^  wovrov,  &yci  Si  re  AaiA«ra  woXX/^v 
'Pfvi^v  TV  iSuiv,  vv6  Tc  oircoff  rjXagM  /«^Aa' 
ToMM  Jfi'  Aidvr€axriv  a/oiji'^iW  al{qmv 
Ai/jXov  h  voXtfjuov  WKival  kivvvto  ^oXayycs 
Kvavcai."  • 

I  give  Chapman's  version — noting  only  that  his  breath 
of  Zephyrus,  ought  to  have  been  "cry**  or  "roar'*  of 
Zephyrus,  the  blackness  of  the  cloud  being  as  much  con- 
nected with  the  wildness  of  the  wind  as,  in  the  formerly 
quoted  passage,  its  brightness  with  calm  of  air. 

'^  Behind  them  hid  the  gromid 
A  cloud  of  foot,  that  seemed  to  smoke.    And  as  a  Goatherd  spies 
On  some  hill  top,  out  of  the  sea  a  rainy  vapour  rise. 
Driven  by  the  breath  of  Zephjrrus,  which  though  (ar  off  he  rest, 
Comes  on  as  black  as  pitch,  and  brings  a  tempest  in  his  breaat 
Whereat  he,  frighted,  drives  his  herds  apace  into  a  den; 
So,  darkening  earth,  with  swords  and  shields,  showed  these  with 
all  their  men." 

I  add  here  Chapman's  version  of  the  other  passuc^ 
which  is  extremely  beautiful  and  c^ig$e  to  the  text,  whik 
Pope's  is  hopelessly  erroneous/ 

''Their  ground  they  still  made  good. 
And  in  their  silence  and  set  powers,  like  fair  still  clouds  they  staoc|» 
With  which  Jove  crowns  the  tops  of  hills  in  any  quiet  day 
When  Boreas,  and  the  ruder  winds  that  use  to  drive  away 
Air's  ^uskjf  vapours,  bemg  loose,  in  many  a  whistling  gale, 
Are  pleasingly  bound  up  and  ealn,  and  not  a  breath  eidiale/* 

1  [In  Raskin's  collection :  see  his  notes  upon  it  in  VoL  XUL  p.  4S7«] 

*  [See  above,  p.  12.] 

*  mad,  iv.  274-282.] 

*  [tor  a  similar  compaHson  between  Chapman's  version  of  Homtr.  and  Viape\ 
'     (VoL  XXV.  p.  275)1 
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50.  {Nate  14;  §  17,  p.  81.)  '<  BeflectecL''rr-The  reader 
moat  be  warned  in  this  place  of  the  difference  implied  by 
nqr  nae  of  the  word  **  cast "  in  §  16,  and  ''  r^ected "  here : 
that  is  to  say,  between  light  or  colour  which  an  object 
poMeqaeg,  wfaateTer  the  angle  it  is  seen  at,  and  the  light 
which  it  reverberates  at  one  angle  only.  The  Alps,  under 
the  rose  *  of  sunset,  are  exactly  of  the  same  colour  whether 
you  see  them  from  Beme  or  SchafFhausen.  But  the  gilding 
to  our  eyes  of  a  burnished  cloud  depends,  I  believe,  at 
feast  for  a  measure  of  its  lustre,  upcm  the  ang^e  at  which 
the  rajrs  incident  upon  it  are  reflected  to  the  eye,  just  a9 
muidk  as  the  ^ttering  of  the  sea  beneath  it — or  the  spark- 
ling of  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  the  sh(»e. 

57.  Previoudy,  at  page  18,  in  calling  the  molecules  of 
tmaparent  atmosphere  ''absolutely"  unreflective  of  light, 
I  mean,  in  like  manner,  unreflective  from  their  mrfaces. 
Their  blue  colour  se^i  against  a  dark  ground  is  indeed 
a  kind  of  reflecticm,  but  one  of  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  nature.  It  is  seen  most  simply  in  wood  smoke, 
bhie  sgpinst  trees,  brown  against  clear  light;  but  in  both 

#  In  ■pwlring,  at  p.  SO  of  the  fint  lecture,  of  the  limits  of  depth  in 
the  raae-coloyr  cast  on  apow,  I  ought  to  have  noted  tl^  greater  strength 
of  the  tint  possible  under  the  light  of  the  tropics.  The  following  passage, 
in  Mr.  Cunningham's  Natural  History  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan}  is  to  me 
of  the  greatest  interest,  because  of  the  beautiful  effect  described  as  seen 
oo  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  ''the  small  town  of  Santa  Rosa"  (near 
Valparaiso).  "The  day,  though  clear,  had  not  been  sunny,  so  that, 
akkoogb  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Andes  had  been  distinctly  visible 
thitiighoot  the  greater  part  of  our  journey,  they  had  not  been  illuminated 
\n  the  rays  of  the  sun.  But  now,  as  we  turned  the  comer  of  a  street, 
the  diain  of  the  Cordillera  suddenly  burst  on  our  gaze  in  such  a  blaze  of 
iplewioiir  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  had  been 
opened  for  a  moment,  permitting  a  flood  of  crimson  light  to  stream  forth 
upon  the  snow.  The  sight  was  so  unexpected,  and  so  transcend ently 
ma^ifieent,  that  a  breathless  silence  fell  upon  us  for  a  few  moments, 
vhUe  even  the  driver  stopped  his  horses.  This  deep  red  glow  lasted  for 
three  or  Homt  minutes,  and  then  rapidly  faded  into  that  lovely  rosy  hue 
m  characteristic  of  snow  at  sunset  among  the  Alps." 

^  [For  another  refereuce  to  tbis  book,  see  DeuctUion,  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  344.] 
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!B  calour  is  communicated  to  (or  left  in)  the  tram- 
ays. 
tlso  the  green  of  the  sky  (p.  26)  is  said  to  be 
by  transmitted  light,  yeUow  rays  passing  through  bUie 
J  m  ich  yet  remains  to  be  known  respecting  translucent 
(  iirs  of  this  kind;  only  let  them  always  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished in  our  minds  from  the  firmly  possessed  colour 
of  opaque  "iK^^iin/***^   lilr**  DTT^cs  or  malachite. 


58.  {2 
passage 
a  scien 
portions  ( 
ones.     He  was 
would  dinunish  ti 
I    am   disposed    to 
sion  at  the  time  I 
rose  out  of  the  i 
But  whatever  the 
in  the  text  of 


I)  Diffraction.^ — Since  these 
►een  led,  in  conversation  with 
statement  that  the  coloured 
uua  were  brighter  than  the  white 
1  that  the  resolution  of  the  rays 
V  and  in  tkiiiMnff  over  the  matter, 
him,  although  my  impres- 
1  Hi  ys  that  the  diffracted  colours 
ttS  a  ruinbow  does  out  of  the  grey. 
le.  in  this  respect  the  statement 
ty  of  representing  diffracted 
colour  in  painting  is  c4uaUy  true.  It  may  be  that  the 
resolved  hues  are  dariker  than  the  white,  as  coloured  panes 
in  a  window  are  darker  than  the  colourless  glass,  but  all 
are  alike  in  a  key  which  no  artifice  of  painting  can 
approach. 

59.  For  the  rest,  the  phenomena  of  diffraction  are  not 
yet  arranged  systematically  enough  to  be  usefully  discussed : 
some  of  them  involving  the  resolution  of  the  light,  and 
others  merely  its  intensification.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  them  near  St.  Laurent,  on  the  Jura  mountains, 
by  the  vivid  refiection,  (so  it  seemed,)  of  the  image  of  the 
sun  from  a  particular  point  of  a  cloud  in  the  west,  after 
the  sun  itself  was  beneath  the  horizon:  but  in  this  image 
there  were  no  prismatic  colours,  neither  is  the  constantly 
seen  metamorphosis  of  pine  forests  into  silver  filigree  on 
ridges  behind  which  the  sun  is  rising  or  setting,  accom- 
panied "with  any  prismatic  hue ;  the  trees  become  luminous, 
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but  not  iridescent :  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  great  account 
of  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  with  Mr.  Huxley,  Professor 
Tyndall  thus  describes  the  sun's  remarkable  behayiour  on 
that  occasion: — 

''As  we  attained  the  lm>w  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Grand 
Pfateui,  he  hmg  hit  disk  upon  a  spike  of  rock  to  our  lejpt,  and,  surrounded 
bj  a  glory  of  interference  spectra  of  the  most  gorgeous  colours,  biased  down 
apon  OS."    (Gladers  of  ike  Alps,  p.  76.) 

Nothing  irritates  me  more,  myself,  than  having  the 
colour  of  my  own  descriptions  of  phenomena  in  anywise 
sttributed  by  the  reader  to  accidental  states  either  of  my 
nmid  or  body ; — ^but  I  cannot,  for  once,  forbear  at  least  the 
innocent  question  to  Professor  Tyndall,  whether  the  extreme 
beauty  of  these  "  interference  spectra  "  may  not  have  been 
partly  owing  to  the  extreme  sobriety  of  the  observer?  no 
refireshment,  it  appears,  having  been  attainable  the  night 
before  at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  except  the  beverage  diluted 
with  dirty  snow,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  quoted  the 
Profeasor^s  pensive  report, — *'  my  memory  of  that  tea  is  not 


60.  {Note  16;  §  21,  p.  25.)  ''Either  stationary  or  slow 
m  motion,  reflecting  unresolved  light.  *" 

The  rate  of  motion  is  of  course  not  essentially  connected 
with  the  method  of  illumination;  their  connection,  in  this 
instance,  needs  explanation  of  some  points  which  could  not 
be  dealt  with  in  the  time  of  a  single  lecture. 

It  is  before  said,*  with  reserve  only,  that  "a  cloud  is 
where  it  is  seen,  and  is  not  where  it  is  not  seen."  But 
thirty  years  ago,  in  Modern  PainterSy  I  pointed  out  (see 
the  paragraph  quoted  in  note  8th')  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  the  cause  of  cloud  outline,  or  explaining 
how,  if  we  admitted  at  any  given  moment  the  atmospheric 
moisture  to   be  generally  diffused,   it   could  be   chilled   by 

»  [See  Deucalion,  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  144.] 
'  [See  above^  p.  16.] 
»  [Above,  p.  47.] 
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formal  cMlb  into  formal  clouda.  How,  for  inskance,  in  the 
uppet  cirri,  a  thonstod  little  dhills,  Altematingf  with  a 
thousand  little  waftntiis,  could  stand  still  as  a  thousand 
little  feathers. 

But  the  first  step  to  any  elucidation  of  the  matter  is  in 
the  firmly  fixing  in  our  minds  the  difference  between  wind- 
less clouds,  unaffected  by  any  conceivable  local  accident, 
and  windy  clouds,  affected  by  some  change  in  their  circum- 
stances as  they  move. 

In  the  sunset  at  Abbeville,  represented  in  my  first 
diagram,^  the  air  is  absolutely  calm  at  the  ground  sur- 
face, and  the  motion  of  its  upper  currents  extremely  slow. 
There  is  no  local  reason  assignable  for  the  presence  of 
the  cirri  above,  or  of  the  thundercloud  below.  There  is 
no  conceivable  cause  either  in  the  geology,  or  the  inoral 
character,  of  the  two  sides  of  the  town  of  Abbeville^  to 
explain  why  there  should  be  decorative  fresco  on  the  tky 
over  the  southern  suburb,  and  a  muttering  heap  of  gloom 
and  danger  over  the  northern.  The  electric  cloud  is  as 
calm  in  motion  as  the  harmless  one:  it  changes  its  £onn, 
indeed,  but  imperceptibly;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  discerned, 
only  at  its  own  wUl  is  exalted,  and  with  its  own  ccmsent 
abased. 

But  in  my  second  diagram  are  shown  forms  of  vapour 
sustaining  at  every  instant  all  kinds  of  varying  local  in- 
fluences; beneath,  fastened  down  by  mountain  attiactioiii 
above,  flung  afar  by  distracting  winds;  here,  spread  abroad 
into  blanched  sheets  beneath  the  sunshine,  and  presently 
gathered  into  strands  of  coiled  cordage  in  the  shade«  Their 
total  existence  is  in  metamorphosis,  and  their  every  aspect 
a  surprise,  or  a  deceit. 


61.  {Note  17 ;  §  21^  p.  35.)    ''  Fmely  comminuted 
CH*  icei"-^My  impression  that  these  clouds  were  g^aeial 
at  once  confirmed  by  a  member  of  my  audience.  Dr.  John 

^  [See  §  IB ;  and  Fig.  1  oH  Pkte  L  (p.  22}.] 
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Rae,  in  conversation  after  the  lecture,  in  which  he  com- 
municated to  me  the  perfectly  definite  observations  which 
he  has  had  the  kindness  to  set  down  with  their  dates  for 
me,  in  the  following  letter: — 

**4,  Addoozt  Gardens,  KmsBUforrov,  4ik  Feb.,  1884. 

"Ukar  Sir, — I  have  looked  up  my  old  journal  of  thirty  years  aero, 
written  in  pencil  because  it  was  impossible  to  keep  ink  unfrosen  in  Uie 
now-hot  in  which  I  passed  the  winter  of  1853-4,  at  Repulse  Bay,  on  the 
Aictie  Qtcle.* 

''On  the  1st  of  Felmiary,  1854,  I  find  the  following:— 

'"A  beautiful  appearance  of  some  cirrus  clouds  near  the  sun,  the  cen- 
tal part  of  the  dona  being  of  a  fine  pink  or  red,  then  green,  and  pbik 
tfefaigtt.  This  continued  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  same  was 
obaenred  on  the  87th  of  the  month,  but  not  so  bright.  Distance  of  clouds 
ftoBi  ran,  litHn  S^  to  6^.' 

*  On  the  1st  Pebruaiy  the  temperature  was  8B^  below  seio,  and  on  the 
t7lh  Februaiy  86^  bekyw. 

''"On  the  88rd  and  80th  (of  March)  the  same  splendid  appearance  of 
donda  na  mentioned  in  last  month's  journal  was  obscnrved.  On  the  first  of 
thew  days,  about  10.80  a.m.,  it  was  extremely  beautifid.  The  clouds  were 
aboBt  8^  or  10^  from  the  sun,  below  him  and  slightly  to  the  eastward, — 
bafinc  a  green  fringe  all  round,  then  pink;  the  centre  part  at  first  green, 
uA  tMB  pink  or  red.' 

"Thn  temperature  was  81®  below  aero,  Fahrenheit 

''Tliere  may  have  been  other  colours — ^blue,  perhaps — ^but  I  merely  noted 
(he  most  prominent;  and  what  I  call  green  may  have  been  bluish,  although 
I  do  ttot  mention  this  last  colour  in  my  notes. 

'^  Ftom  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  at  the  time,  the  clouds  mmtt  have 
been  fioaen  m<^ture. 

"The  phenomenon  Is  by  no  means  common,  even  in  the  Arctic  aone. 

'The  second  beautifril  doud-pksture  shown  this  afternoon^  brought  so 


«1 


fisUy  to  my  memory  the  appearance  seen  by  me  as  above  described,  that 
I  eoud  not  avoid  remarking  upon  it — Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

"John  Ra«.^'    (M.D.,  F.R.S.) 

^  I  tmat  that  Dr.  Rae  >vill  forgive  my  making  the  reader  better  aware  of 
dtt  ical  Talue  of  this  communication  by  allowing  him  to  see  also  the  foUow- 
bug  paasage  from  the  kind  private  letter  by  which  it  was  supplemented : — 

"Many  years  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service,  I  and  my  men 
keame  educated  for  Arctic  work,  in  which  I  was  five  different  times  em- 
phmd,  in  two  of  which  expeditions  we  lived  wholly  by  our  own  hunting 
sad  firiifaig  for  twelve  months^  one  in  a  stone  house  (very  disagreeable^ 
sad  another  winter  in  a  snow  hut  (better),  wUhmUJire  of  amf  kmd  to  warm 
m.  On  the  first  of  these  expeditions,  1846-7,  my  little  par^,  there  being 
■a  oSeer  bat  myself,  surveyed  seven  hundred  miles  of  coast  of  Arctic 
/bierica  by  a  sledge  journey,   which  Party,  Ross,   Bach,  and    Lyon   had 

1  [That  is,  the  "August  Sky  at  Brantwood,"  Fig.  2  on  PUte  I.  (p.  2t).] 
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62.  Now  this  letter  enables  me  to  leave  the  elements  of 
your  problem  for  you  in  very  clear  terms. 

Your  sky — alU^[ether — may  be  composed  of  one  or  mofe 
of  four  things : — 

Molecules  of  water  in  warm  weather. 

Molecules  of  ice  in  cold  weather. 

Molecules  of  water-vapour  in  warm  weather. 

Molecules  of  ice-vapour  in  cold  weather. 

But  of  the  size,  distances,  or  modes  of  attraction  between 
these  different  kinds  of  particles,  I  find  no  definite  infw- 
mation  an3rwhere,  except  the  somewhat  vague  statement  by 
Sit  William  Thomson,  that  ''  if  a  drop  of  water  could  be 
magnified  so  as  to  be  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  have  a 
diwieter  of  eight  thousand  nules,  then  a  molecule  of  this 
water  in  it  would  appear  somewhat  larger  than  a  $hot^ 
(What  kind  of  shot  ? )  ''  and  somewhat  smaller  than  a  cricket- 

68.  And  as  I  finally  review  the  common  accounts  given 
of  cloud  formation,  I  find  it  quite  hopeless  for  the  general 
reader  to  deal  Mritli  the  quantity  of  points  which  have  to 
be  kept  in  mind  and  severally  valued,  before  he  can  account 
for  any  given  phenomena.  I  have  myself,  in  many  of  the 
passages  of  Modem  Painters  before  referred  to,  conceived 
of  cloud  too  narrowly  as  always  produced  by  cold^  whereas 
the  temperature  of  a  cloud  must  continually,  like  that  of 
our  visible  breath  in  frosty  weather,  or  of  the  visible  current 
of  steam,  or  the  smoking  of  a  warm  lake  surface  und^ 
sudden  frost,  be  above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere; 
and  yet  I  never  remember  entering  a  doud  without  being 

fiiiled  to  accomplish,  costing  the  country  about  £70,000  or  £80,000  at  fhe 
lowest  computation.  The  total  expense  of  my  little  pArty,  induding  my 
own  pay,  was  under  fourteen  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

''My  Arctic  work  has  been  recognized  by  the  award  of  the  fonnder^s 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (before  the  oomfdetion  of 
the  whole  of  it)/' 

1  [This  stetement  by  Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  is  quoted  by  Raskin 
from  §  8  (p.  6)  of  Balfour  Stewart's  Conservation  of  Energy  (for  which  book,  see 
below,  p.  61),] 
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chiUed  fay  it^  and  the  darimess  of  the  pUgue-wind,  unless 
in  electric  states  of  the  air,  is  alwa3ns  accompanied  by 
deadly  diilL 

64.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  can  read,  has  any  proper  account 
yet  been  given  of  the  balance,  in  serene  air,  of  the  warm 
air  under  the  cold,  in  which  the  warm  air  is  at  once  com- 
pressed by  weight,  and  expanded  by  heat,  and  the  cold 
air  is  thinned  by  its  elevation,  yet  contracted  by  its  cold. 
There  is  indeed  no  possibility  of  embracing  the  conditions 
in  a  single  sentence,  any  more  than  in  a  single  thou^t. 
But  the  practical  balance  is  effected  in  calm  air,  so  that  its 
lower  strata  have  no  tendency  to  rise,  like  the  air  in  a  fire 
baUoon,  nor  its  higher  strata  to  fiEdl,  unless  they  congeal 
into  tain  or  snow. 

I  believe  it  will  be  an  extreme  benefit  to  my  younger 
readers  if  I  write  for  them  a  little  Ctrammar  of  Ice  and 
Air^  collecting  the  known  fEusts  on  all  these  matters,  and 
I  am  much  nunded  to  put  by  my  ecclesiastical  history*  for 
a  wfaile,  in  order  to  relate  what  is  legible  of  the  history  of 
the  visifale  Heaven. 

(15.  (NaU  18;  §  23,  p.  26.)  ''You  can't  get  a  billiard 
ball  to  fall  a-shivering  on  its  own  account." — I  am  under 
oonectioii  in  this  statement  by  the  Lucasian  professor  of 
Cambridge,  with  respect  to  the  molecules  of  bodies  capable 
of  ''epipolizing**  light: — 

^Nothing  seems  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  the  incident  vibra- 
fioiiB  of  the  luminiferoos  ether  produce  vibratory  movements  among  the 
■ItoHile  moleeales  of  sensitive  substances,  and  that  the  molecules  in  return, 
jMii|pii|g  <Mi  ihoT  onm  aocamU,  Noduoe  vibrations  in  the  luminous  ether,  and 
thns  eaose  the  sensation  of  light.  The  periodic  times  of  these  vibrations 
depend  upon  the  periods  in  which  the  molecules  are  dispoted  to  swing." 
('^  On  the  Change  of  RefrengibUity  of  Light,"  p.  549.*) 


>  [On  this  Intended  book,  see  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXVL  p.  Ixii.l 

s   Omr  Fmikerm  have  TM  Um  (Vol.  XXXm.).] 

'  ^Raskin  quotes  from  the  paper^  thus  eutiUed,  b^  Sir  George  Gabriel  Stokes, 
F.Ra  (Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathemiitics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge),  in  the 
PUhmfUeai  Trtautteiunu  ^f  the  Royal  Society  for  1862,  pp.  463-662.  The  paper  is 
reprinted  in  voL  iiL  (see  p.  988)  of  Stokes's  Jiathemaikal  and  Phyekal  Papere 
(1901). 
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It  seems  to  me  a  pleasant  conclusioii,  this,  of  recent 
science,  and  suggestive  of  a  perfectly  regenerate  theology. 
The  "Let  there  be  light"*  of  the  former  Creation  is  fin* 
expanded  into  "Let  there  be  a  disposition  of  the  mole- 
cules to  swing,"  and  the  destinies  of  mankind,  no  less  than 
the  vitality  of  the  universe,  depend  thereafter  i^on  this 
amiable,  but  perhaps  capricious,  and  at  all  events  not  easily 
influenced  or  anticipated,  disposition! 

Is  it  not  also  strange  that  in  a  treatise  entering  into  so 
high  mathematical  analysis  as  that  from  which  I  quote,  the 
&lse  word  "  swing,"  expressing  the  action  of  a  body  liaUe 
to  continuous  arrest  by  gravitation,  should  be  employed  to 
signify  the  oscillation,  wholly  unaffected  by  gravity,  of  sub- 
stance in  which  the  motion  once  originated,  may  cease  only 
with  the  essence  of  the  body  ? 

66.  It  is  true  that  in  men  of  high  scientific  calibre,  such 
as  the  writer  in  this  instance,  carelessness  in  expression  does 
not  affect  the  security  of  their  conclusions.  But  in  men 
of  lower  rank,  mental  defects  in  language  indicate  firtal 
flaws  in  thought.^  And  although  the  constant  habit  to 
which  I  owe  my  (often  foolishly  praised')  "command  of 
language " — of  never  allowing  a  sentence  to  pass  proof  ia 
which  I  have  not  considered  whether,  for  the  vital  wwd 
in  it,  a  better  could  be  found  in  the  dictionary^— makes  me 
somewhat  morbidly  intolerant  of  careless  diction,  it  may  be 
taken  for  an  extremely  useful  and  practical  rule,  that  if  a 
man  can  think  clearly  he  will  write  well,  and  that  no  good 
science  was  ever  written  in  bad  English.  So  that,  before 
you  consider  whether  a  scientific  author  says  a  true  or  a 
false  thing,  you  had  better  first  look  if  he  is  able  properly 
to  say  aT^^lung — and  secondly,  whether  his  conceit  permits 
him  to  say  anything  properly. 

67.  Thus,  when  Professor  Tyndall,  endeavouring  to 
write  poetically  of  the  sun,  tells  you  tiiat  "The  lilies  of 


Genesis  i.  3.] 

'Compare  DeueaHoH,  VoL  XXVI.  p.  Ida] 

Seo  Vol.  XXV.  p.  14.] 
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the  field  are  his  workmanship,"^  you  may  observe,  fifst, 
thttt  since  the  sun  is  not  a  man,  nothing  that  he  does  is 
trorkmanship ;  while  even  the  figurative  statement  that  he 
n^otoes  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  course,'  is  one  which 
Professor  Tyndall  has  no  intention  whatever  of  admitting. 
And  you  may  then  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that,  if 
evod  in  that  figurative  sense^  the  lilies  of  the  ^d  are  the 
sun's  workmanship,  in  the  same  sense  the  lilies  of  the  hot- 
house are  the  stove's  workmanship, — and  in  perfectly  logical 
paralldi,  you,  who  are  alive  here  to  listen  to  me,  because 
you  have  been  warmed  and  fed  through  the  winter,  are 
the  workmanship  of  your  own  coal-scuttles. 

68.  Again,  when  Mr.  Bdfour  Stewart  begins  a  treatise 
ou  The  Conservatian  of  Energy^ — ^which  is  to  conclude,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,'  with  the  prophecy  of  its  total  ex*^ 
tinction  as  far  as  the  present  world  is  concerned, — ^by  cloth-* 
ing  in  a  '*  properly  scientific  garb"^  our  innocent  impression 
that  there  is  some  difiTerence  between  the  blow  of  a  rifle 
stock  and  a  rifle  ball^  he  prepares  for  the  scientific  toilette 
by  tdling  us  in  italics  that  ''  the  something  which  the  rifle 
bill  possesses  in  contradistinction  to  the  rifle  stock  is  clearly 
the  power  of  overcoming  resistance,''  since  ''it  can  pene^ 
trate  through  oak-wood  or  through  water— <nr  (alas !  that  it 
should  be  so  often  tried)  through  the  human  body;  and 
ikis  p€fa)er  of  penetratiofi "  (italics  now  mine)  "  is  the  dis^ 
Unguishing  characteristic  of  a  substance  moving  tvith  very 
great  vdodty.  Let  us  define  by  the  term  'Energy,'  thisi 
power  which  the  rifie  ball  possesses  of  overcoming  obstacles, 
or  of  doing  work." 

Now,  had  Mr.  Stewart  been  a  better  scholar,  he  would 
bave  fblt,  even  if  he  had  not  known,  that  the  Greek  word 
••  energy"  could  only  be  applied  to  the  living— ^nd  of  living, 
wi^  peiffect  propriety  only  to  the  mental,  action  of  animals, 

^  [Heai  «#  a  Mods  qf  MaOan,  1863,  p.  432  :  the  passage  is  quoted  in  VoL  XXIL 
^19iLJ 

>  [lUmi  juz.  6.] 

*  [See  below,  p.  76.] 

*  [See  §  18  (p.  13)  of  The  Ommrvatimi  </  Enerffy,  being  an  Elementary  TreaHee 
M  Etiergy  tmd  Ue  Lawe,  1874] 
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mid  that  it  could  no  more  be  applied  as  a  ^'scieiitific  garb," 
to  the  flight  of  a  rifle  ball,  than  to  the  £dil  of  a  dead  body. 
And,  if  he  had  attained  thus  much,  even  of  the  scienoe  of 
language,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  small  forte  and  fiunihy 
of  thou^t  he  himself  possesses  mig^t  haye  been  enogixed 
so  far  as  to  perodve  tiiat  the  force  of  all  inertly  moving 
bodies,  whether  rifle  stock,  rifle  ball,  or  rcdling  world,  is 
under  precisely  one  and  the  same  relati<m  to  their  weights 
and  velocities;  that  the  effect  of  their  impact  depends — 
not  merely  on  their  pace,  but  their  constitution;  and  on 
the  relative  forms  and  stability  of  the  substances  thqr 
encounter,  and  that  thare  is  no  more  quality  of  Eneigy, 
thou^  much  less  quality  of  Art,  in  the  swiftly  penetrating 
shot,  or  crushing  ball,  tiian  in  the  deliberately  contempla- 
tive and  administrative  puncture  by  a  gnat's  pnibosds,  or 
a  sempstress'  needle. 

69.  Mistakes  of  this  kind,  bq^inning  with  affectatioos 
of  diction,  do  not  always  invalidj^  genenl  statements  or 
conclusions, — fix  a  bad  writer  often  equivocates  out  of  a 
blunder  as  he  equivocates  into  <me, — but  I  have  been  strict 
in  pointing  out  the  confusions  of  idea  admitted  in  scientific 
books  between  the  movonent  of  a  swing,  that  of  a  sounding 
violin  duHrd,  and  that  of  an  agitated  liquid,  because  these 
confusions  have  actually  enaUed  Pntfessor  TyndtJl  to  keep 
the  scientific  woild  in  darkness  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
glacier  motimi  for  the  last  twenty  years;^  and  to  induce  a 
resultant  quantity  of  aberrati<xi  in  the  scientific  mind  con- 
ceming  glacial  erosicm,  of  idiich  another  twenty  years  will 
scarcely  undo  the  damage. 

70.  {Nate  19;  §  86,  p.  39.)  '' Force  and  pace."— Among 
the  nearer  questicxis  idiich  the  cardess  termincdogy  on 
idiidi  I  have  dw^  in  the  above  note  has  left  unsettled, 
I  bdieve  the  reader  will  be  surprised,  as  much  as  I  am 
myself,  to  find  that  of  the  mode  of  impulse  in  a  commmi 
gust  of  wind!    WhaM!e  is  its  straigth  ccHnmunicated  to 
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it,  and  how  gathered  in  it?  and  what  is  the  difference  of 
manner  in  the  impulse  between  compressible  gas  and  incom- 
pressible fluid?  For  instance:  The  water  at  the  head  of 
a  weir  is  passing  every  instant  from  slower  into  quicker 
motion ;  but  (until  broken  in  the  air)  the  fast  flowing  water 
is  just  as  dense  as  the  slowly  flowing  water.  But  a  fan 
alternately  compresses  and  rarifies  the  air  between  it  and 
the  cheek,  and  the  violence  of  a  destructive  gust  in  a  gale  of 
wind  means  a  momentary  increase  in  velocity  and  density 
of  which  I  cannot  mjrself  in  the  least  explain, — and  find  in 
no  book  on  dynamics  explained, — ^the  mechanical  causation. 
71.  The  following  letter,  from  a  friend  whose  observa- 
ticms  on  natural  history  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
have  been  consistently  valuable  and  instructive  to  me,^  will 
be  found,  with  that  subjoined  in  the  note,  in  various  ways 
interesting;  but  especially  in  its  notice  of  the  inefficiency 
of  ordinary  instrumental  registry  in  such  matters : — 

"6,  MoiRA  Plaor,  Southampton,  Feb.  Qth,  1884. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — Some  time  since  I  troubled  you  with  a  note  or 
two  about  sea-birds,  etc.  .  .  •  but  perhaps  I  should  never  have  ventured  to 
Inmble  jou  again,  had  not  your  lecture  on  the  'Storm  Clouds'  touched 
a  subject  which  has  deeply  interested  me  for  years  past.  I  had,  of  course, 
DO  idea  that  you  had  noticed  this  thing,  though  I  might  have  known 
that,  living  the  life  you  do,  you  must  have  done  so.  As  for  me,  it  has 
been  a  source  of  perplexity  for  years :  so  much  so,  that  I  began  to  wonder 
at  times  whether  I  was  not  under  some  mental  delusion  about  it,  until 
the  strange  theatrical  displays  of  the  last  few  months,  for  which  I  was 
more  or  less  prepared,  led  so  many  to  use  their  eyes,  unmuzzled  by  brass 
or  glass,  for  a  time.  I  know  you  do  not  bother,  or  care  much  to  read 
newspapers,  but  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  cutting  out  and  sending  a 
letter  of  mine,  sent  on  the  1st  January  to  an  evening  paper,*  upon  this 

♦  "THE  LOOK  OF  THE  SKY 

"To  the  Editor  qf  the  ' St.  Jameie  Gazette* 

"Sir, — I  have  been  a  very  constant  though  not  a  scientific  observer  of 
the  sky  for  a  period  of  forty  years;  and  I  confess  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
astonishment  at  the  way  in  which  the  'recent  celestial  phenomena'  seem 
to    have   taken    the    whole    body    of   scientific   observers   by   surprise.      It 

»  [For  other  letters  from  R.  C.  Leslie,  «ee  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  liv.,  58,  177-179,  183 ; 
Vol.  XXXIU.  p.  217 ;  and  IMfecta  (Vol.  XXXV.).  Fur  the  sunsets  in  the  autumn 
of  1883,  see  below,  p.  78.] 
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nbjeety  thinknig  job  migiit  like  to  know  Uiat  ooe  pcaoa^  at  maj  nfe^  has 
seen  thai  strange,  Ueaied  look  aboot  the  son,  shhm^  lo  aehioa  eaeept 
thiMgk  a  gftMsthr  gkve  of  pale,  peiriiteat  haw.  Haj  it  be  that  the 
gidar  ciakinrmgoif  the  anaets  aurks  an  cad  of  thk  kmg  pcrfad  af  |' 
ckaid,  and  that  in  theaa  we  haie  pmniae  of  steadiar  weather?  (So: 
snnaeti  were  entiielj  dirtinct  phenomena,  and  premised,  if  anjthing,  oidj 
erlL— R.) 

•^  I  was  glad  la  see  that  in  jronr  leetme  jam  gave  tkt  ilfprndanli  npon 
the  instfument-nBakers  a  warning.^  On  the  S6th  I  had  a  heavj  auling-boat 
liffced  and  blown,  from  where  she  laj  haolcd  np^  a  dtstanrr  of  Ibor  feet, 
which,  as  the  boat  hm  fmr  handied-wcight  of  Itob  npon  her  ked,  givca  a 

Mr.  Raskin,  roars  sincerelr, 

-Row.  C 


72.    I   am  e^peculty  delisted*   in  this  letter,   by  my 
fioend^s  Figorously  aocunte  ezprcsMXi*  eyes  *«iumiiixded  by 

woold  even  ^PPear  that  something  like  these  ei 
to  caU  the  attention  of  snch  obsutefs  to 
of  pevpienbr  la  a  imrictj  of  common 
len.     Bat  to  snch  people  the  kiok  of  the 
of  that  look,  is  of  &r  more  cooaeyicncc  than  the  exact 
or  the  depth  or  width  of  a  band  of  the  ipeetiwm. 

*Kow,  to  all  sndi  obserrers,  indnding  mrsel^  it  has  been  plain  that 
of  laU  neither  the  kMk  of  the  skj  nor  the  chuactcr  of  the  weather  hm 
been,  as  we  shanld  mj,  what  it  ased  to  be;  and  thoae  whaae  ^es  «cm 


eaongh  to  look  now  and  then  towmd  the  snn  hate  noliccrt  n  vor 
of  what  some  wonld  mU  a  wate^  look  abont  hias,  vhk4 


woold  eall  a  wateij'  look 
bt  perhaps  be  better  r  ■fcssid  aa  a  white  sheen  or  glsne^  at 

solar  halo  or  mack  snns,  as  naked  in  jonr  paper  of  the 

davcry^ilDe.'     So  fiur 'aa   an*  obacrvmtian  goc%   this   sfyraranre   wna  onlj 
Dt  here  ftr  a   limited   period  dnring  the  preaent  snmmer,  when  we 


on  the  nse  of 
all  leanukcd  the  kmnge  iwiahliiai  of  ksid  wesleriy 
and  easteihr  winds,  the  a  ester  h  ones  at  times  partsldi^  of  an  almost 
trade-wind-fike  force  and  character.  The  lamwii  of  ISSe  was  rtprrially 
remarkable  for  these  windi;,  while  each  stmar  Xoieaaher  hm  been  fol- 
lowed br  a  period  abant  ssid-wintcr  of  Bsiid  coIb  westher  with  dense  fiig. 
Daziig  these  strong  winds  in  summer  and  earir  aotmnn  the  neathcr  wonld 
reasain  bright  and  smmr,  and  ta  a  !*■***—»«»  wonld  be  not  irmaikahle 
in  anr  waj,  while  the  liimjaattn  hm  been  little  aCsctcd  bj  them;  bnt  it 
has  been  often  ohieried  br  those  easploaed  on  the  water  that  wlsen  it 
censed  blowing  half  a  galethe  skr  at  once  brrsmr  overesst,  with  damp 

*  rSee  aW«v.  ».  3?-' 
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bmn  or  glass."  I  have  had  oecasicm  continually,  in  my 
art-lectuies,^  to  dwell  on  the  great  law  of  human  perception 
iod  power,  that  the  beauty  which  is  good  for  us  is  pre- 
parad  lor  the  natural  focus  of  the  sight,  and  the  sounds 
which  are  delightful  to  us  for  the  natural  power  of  the 
nerves  of  the  ear ;  and  the  art  which  is  admirable  in  us,  is 
the  esercise  of  our  own  bodily  powers,  and  not  carving 
by  sand-blast,  nor  oratorizizig  through  a  speaking  trumpet, 
nor  dancing  with  spring  heels.     But  more  recently,  I  have 

lo  those  aocttilooied  to  gauge  the  wind  by  the  number  of  reefs  wanted 
io  a  mainsail  or  foresail  it  was  not  so ;  and  the  number  of  consecutive  days 
wlien  two  or  more  reeft  have  i>een  kept  tied  down  during  the  last  few 
sBwmeri  has  been  femarkable — alternating  at  times  with  equally  persistent 
spells  of  calm  and  fog  such  as  we  are  now  passing  through.  Again,  we 
have  had  an  unusually  early  appearance  of  ice  in  the  Atlantic,  and  most 
abnonBal  weather  over  Central  Europe ;  while  in  a  letter  I  have  just  fe- 
eeifiHl  Iran  an  old  hand  on  board  a  large  Austmlian  clipper,  he  speaks 
of  heavy  gales  and  big  seas  off  that  coast  in  almost  the  height  of  their 


^Ko«r,  upon  all  tUs,  ia  oiir  season  of  long  twilights,  we  have  bursting 
OS  some  clear  weather;  with  a  display  of  cloud-forms  or  vapour  at 
such  an  elevation  that,  looking  at  them  one  day  through  an  opening  in 
the  Bearer  ckrads,  they  seemed  so  distant  as  to  resemble  nothing  but  the 
ddfcate  grain  of  ivory  upon  a  billiafd-ball.  And  yet  with  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  this  earth  is  covered  with  water,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
effect  which  a  very  small  increase  of  sun-power  would  have  in  producing 
doQd  and  lifting  it  above  its  normal  level  for  a  time,  we  are  asked  to 
beUere  that  this  sheen  is  all  dust  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  order  to 
explain  what  are  now  known  as  the  'recent  sunsets':  though  I  venture 
to  think  that  we  shall  see  more  of  them  yet  when  the  sun  comes  our 
WSJ  again. 

"  At  first  sight,  increased  sun-power  would  seem  to  mean  more  sunshine ; 
bat  a  little  reflection  would  show  us  that  this  would  not  be  for  long,  while 
any  considerable  addition  to  the  sun's  power  would  be  followed  by  such  a 
vast  increase  of  vapour  that  we  should  only  see  him,  in  our  latitudes, 
at  very  short  intervals.  I  am  aware  that  all  this  is  most  unscientific;  but 
I  have  read  column  after  column  of  explanation  written  by  those  who  are 
supposed  to  know  all  about  such  things,  and  find  myself  not  a  jot  the 
arter  £»r  it.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  is  ? — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

"An  UNsaENTiFic  Observer.     (R.  Leslie.) 

*'Jamuiry  1." 

*  [See,  en  these  sotnts,  in  connexion  with  (1)  eyes  o.  fnicroscopee,  Vol.  XXXJII. 
p.  346  (and  the  otiier  places  there  noted) ;  (2)  the  natural  nerves  of  the  ear^ 
VoL  XXII.  p.  610;  (3)  art  and  bodilv  powers,  ib.  p.  347.] 
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become  convinced  that  even  in  matters  of  science,  although 
every  added  mechanical  power  has  its  proper  use  and  sphere, 
yet  the  things  which  are  vital  to  our  happiness  and  jnos- 
perity  can  only  be  known  by  the  rational  use  and  subtle 
skill  of  our  natural  powers.  We  may  trust  the  instrument 
with  the  prophecy  of  storm,  or  registry  of  rainfiidl ;  but  the 
conditions  of  atmospheric  change,  on  which  depend  the 
health  of  animals  and  fruitfiilness  of  seeds,  can  cmly  be 
discerned  by  the  eye  and  the  bodily  sense. 

78.  Take,  for  simplest  and  nearest  example,  this  ques- 
tion of  the  stress  of  wind.  It  is  not  the  actual  power  that 
is  immeasurable,  if  only  it  would  stand  to  be  measured  I 
Instruments  could  easily  now  be  invented  which  would 
register  not  only  a  blast  that  could  lift  a  sailing  boat,  but 
one  that  would  sink  a  ship  of  the  line.  But,  lucklessly — 
the  blast  won't  pose  to  the  instrument  I  nor  can  the  instru* 
ment  be  adjusted  to  the  blast.  In  the  gale  of  ^diich  my 
friend  speaks  in  his  next  letter,  26th  January,  a  gust  came 
down  the  hill  above  Coniston  village  upon  two  old  oaks, 
which  were  well  rooted  in  the  slate  rock,  and  some  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high — the  one,  some  twenty  yards  below  the 
other.  The  blast  tore  the  highest  out  of  the  ground,  ped- 
ing  its  roots  from  the  rock  as  one  peels  an  orange — swept 
the  head  of  the  lower  tree  away  with  it  in  cme  ruin, 
and  snapped  the  two  leader  branches  of  the  upper  one 
over  the  other's  stump,  as  one  would  break  one's  cane 
over  some  people's  heads,  if  one  got  the  chance.  In 
wind  action  of  this  kind  the  amount  of  actual  force  used 
is  the  least  part  of  the  business; — it  is  the  suddenness  of 
its  concentration,  and  the  lifting  and  twisting  strength,  as 
of  a  wrestler,  which  make  the  blast  fatal;  ncme  of  which 
elements  of  storm-power  can  be  recognized  by  mechanical 
tests. 

74.  In  my  friend's  next  letter,  however,  he  gives  us 
some  evidence  of  the  congistent  strength  of  this  same  gale, 
and  of  the  electric  conditions  wiiich  attended  it: — the 
prefatory  notice  of  his  pet  bird   I  had  meant  for   Ijove'i 
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Mdnie,  but   it  wiU  help  us  throu^  the  grimness  of  our 
studies  here. 

"Mardk  9rd,  1884. 

'«lfy  fliiall  bkddieaded  gull  Jade  is  still  flourishing,  and  the  time  is 
fSMJBg  when  I  look  for  that  singularly  sudden  change  in  the  plumage  of  his 
liead  which  took  place  last  March.  I  have  asked  all  my  ocean-ffoing  fiiends 
to  note  whether  these  little  birds  are  not  the  gulls  par  excdlence  of  the 
tea;  and  so  £tf  all  I  have  heard  from  them  confinns  this.  It  seems  almost 
inaudible;  but  my  son,  a  sailor,  who  met  that  hurricane  of  the  26th  of 
JannaiT,  writes  to  me  to  say  that  out  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  morning 
after  the  gale,  'though  it  was  blowing  like  blaxes,  I  observed  some  little 
gnUs  of  Jacky's  species,  and  they  followed  us  half  way  across  the  Bay, 
■>*— »*«^  to  find  shelter  under  the  lee  of  our  ship.  Some  alighted  now 
and  then,  and  rested  upon  the  water  as  if  tired.'  When  one  considers 
that  these  birds  most  have  been  at  sea  all  that  night  somewhere,  it  gives 
oae  a  great  idea  of  their  strength  and  endurance.  My  son's  ship,  though 
a  powerful  ocean  steamer,  was  for  two  whole  hours  battling  head  to  sea 
OK  the  Eddystone  that  night,  and  for  that  time  the  lead  gave  no  increase 
of  ooppdingSy  so  that  she  could  have  made  no  headway  during  those  two 
boon;  while  all  the  time  her  yards  had  the  St  Elmo's  fire  at  their  ends, 
Wkipg  as  though  a  blue  light  was  burning  at  each  yard-arm,  and  this  was 
dboat  all  they  could  see. — ^Yours  sincerely, 

"RoBT.  C.  Lesus." 

76.  The  next  letter,  fix)m  a  correspondent  with  whom  I 
haye  the  most  complete  sympathy  in  some  expressions  of 
his  postscript  which  are  yet,  I  consider,  more  for  my  own 
private  ear  than  for  the  public  eye,  describes  one  of  the 
more  malignant  phases  of  the  plague-wind,  which  I  forgot 
to  notice  in  my  lecture: — 

'^BvRNUAM,  Somerset,  February  7th,  1884. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  read  with  great  interest  your  first  lecture  at  Oxford^ 
oa  cloud  and  wind  (very  indifferently  re))orted  in  the  Timet!).  You  have 
given  a  name  to  a  wind  I've  known  for  years.  You  call  it  the  plague  — 
1  call  it  the  deviUwind:  e.g.,  on  April  29th,  1882,  morning  warmer,  then 
rain  storms  from  east ;  afternoon,  rain  squalls ;  wind,  west  by  south,  rough ; 
bsrometer  falling  awfully;  4.30  p.m.,  tremendous  wind. — April  30th,  all  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  all  plants  black  and  dead,  as  if  a  fiery  blast  had  swept 
oTcr  them.     All  the  hedges  on  windward  tide  black  as  black  tea. 

'^  Another  devil-wind  came  towards  the  end  of  last  summer.  The  next 
day,  all  the  leaves  were  falling  sere  and  yellow,  as  if  it  were  late  autumn. — 
1  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"A.  H.  Birkett." 

^  [A  mistake  for  London.] 
xxxiv.  E 
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76.  I  remember  both  these  Uigfats  well;  they  were  en- 
tirely terrific;  but  only  sudden  maxima  of  the  constant 
morbific  power  of  this  wind; — ^which,  if  Mr.  Birkett  saw 
my  persofial  notices  of,  intercalated  among  the  scientific 
ones,  he  would  find  alluded  to  in  terms  quite  as  vigorously 
damning  as  he  could  desire:  and  the  actual  effect  of  it 
upon  my  thoughts  and  work  has  been  precisely  that  which 
would  have  resulted  from  the  visible  phantom  of  an  evil 
spirit,  the  absolute  opponent  of  the  Queen  of  the  Air, — 
Typhon  against  Athena, — ^in  a  sense  of  which  I  had  neither 
the  experience  nor  the  conception  wh«a  I  wrote  the  illus- 
trations of  the  myth  of  Perseus  in  Modem  Painters.^  Not 
a  word  of  all  those  explanations  of  Homer  and  Pindar 
could  have  been  written  in  weather  like  that  of  the  last 
twelve  years;  and  I  am  most  thankful  to  have  got  them 
ivritten  before  the  shadow  came,  and  I  could  still  see  what 
Homer  and  Pindar  saw.  I  quote  one  passage  cmly — VoL  v. 
p.  145^ — ^fw  the  sake  of  a  similitude  which  reminds  me 
of  one  more  thing  I  have  to  say  here — and  a  bit  of  its 
note — ^which  I  think  is  a  precious  little  piece,  not  of  word- 
punting,  but  of  simply  told  feeling — {that,  if  people  knew 
it,  is  my  real  power): — 

''On  the  Yorkshire  end  Derbyshire  hills,  when  the  min-cloud  Is  law 
amd  much  broken,  and  the  steady  west  wind  ills  all  space  with  Hs 
strength/  the  sun-gleams  fly  like  golden  vultures ;  they  ate  flashes-  nther 
than  shinings;  the  dark  spaces  and  the  dassling  race  and  skim  along  the 
acclivities,  and  dart  and  dip  from  crag  to  dell,  stnalloHhlike/' 

*  '*l  have  been  often  at  great  heights  on  the  Alps  in  rough  westher, 
and  have  seen  strong  gusts  of  storm  in  the  plains  of  the  south.  But,  to 
get  full  expression  of  the  very  heart  and  meaning  of  wind,  there  is  no 
plaee  like  a  Yorkshire  moor.  I  think  Scottish  breeses  are  thinner,  very 
bleak  and  piercing,  but  not  substantial,  if  you  lean  on  them  they  will 
let  you  fall,  but  one  may  rest  against  a  Yorkshire  breese  as  one  would  on 
a  quiekset  hedge.  I  shall  not  soon  forget, — httvteg  had  the  good  fbrtime 
to  meet  a  vigorous  one  on  an  April  morning,  between  Hawes  and  Settle, 
just  on  the  &t  under  Wharnside,— the  vague  sense  of  wonder  wiik  wkiek 
I  watched  IngUborough  stand  mthout  rocking'' 


*  rSee  vol.  V.  part  vii.  ch.  iv.  (Vol.  VII.  pp.   181  tf^.),  where  it  will  be  see 
that  Raskin's  references  are  not  to  Homer  and  Pindar,  but  mainly  to  Hesiod.1 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  oriinnal  edition ;  part  vii.  ch.  iv.  §   14  (VoL  ViL 
pp.  186-187).] 
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77.  The  dipping  of  the  shadows  here  described  of  course 
is  esused  only  by  that  of  the  dingles  they  cross ;  but  I 
hove  not  in  any  of  my  books  yet  dwelt  enough  on  the 
difierenee  of  character  between  the  dipping  and  the  mount- 
ing winda.  Our  wildest  phase  of  the  west  wind  here  at 
Coniston  is  '' swallow-like "  with  a  vengeance,  coming  down 
on  the  kke  in  swirls  which  spurn  the  spray  under  tibem  as 
a  fiary  horse  does  the  dust.  On  the  other  hand,  the  softly 
ascending  winds  express  themselves  in  the  grace  of  their 
cfeud  modmiy  as  if  set  to  tlie  continuous  music  of  a  dis- 
tant song.* 

7&  The  reader  will  please  note  also  that  whenever,  either 
in  Modem  Paiaters  or  elsewhere,  I  speak  of  rate  of  fli^t 

^  CompMPe  Wonbivortii't 


And 


And 


"  Oh  beuiteoiis  birds,  methinks  ye  measure 
Your  movemeuts  to  some  faeaveuly  tiuie."^ 

"  While  the  mists, 
Flyinf  md  ndny  TBiNNirsy  call  oat  shapes^ 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earthy 
Aa  mst  as  a  musiciau  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrunent"  * 


With 


Knight  had  ridden  down  from  Wenslev  moor, 
I  the  slow  motion  of  a  summer's  cloud ' ' 


1  rrk6  linea  are  quoted  also  in  F^9  Oavigera,  Letter  67,  §  6  (Vol.  XXVIII. 
p.  4m^  Tbey  are^  hoffrerer^  not  Wordsworth's,  bit  Coleridge's ;  see  his  ''  Lewti, 
«r  Um  CitMssiin  LoveXliannt"  :— 

''The  rhrerewana  have  heard  my  tread. 
And  startle  from  their  reedy  bed. 
O  beauteous  birds !  methhiks  ye  measure 

Tour  movements  to  some  hearenly  tune ! 
O  beauteous  birds !  'tis  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  you  more  beneath  the  moon.** 

JU  pieee  was  to  have  been  included  in  Ljfrleai  BalkuU  (1708),  and  a  copy  of  the 
boik  fai  tke  BMA  Mnsenm,  which  belonged  to  Soothe^,  contains  it  But  it  was 
eanedled  before  publieation ;  for  the  poem,  having  already  appeared  in  the  Mwmin§ 
i%f<  (April  13,  1796),  and  being  known  to  be  Coleridsfe's,  would  have  given  a 
dae  to  tke  autfaonhip  of  L§neai  BtiUank,  whioh  was  published  anonymously.] 

>  ryVordsworth :  Kxeur^km,  Book  iv. ;  ouoted  also  in  Vol.  XXV.  p.  243.] 

*  \nm  ilfit  two  Hues  of  HmH-Lettp  Welt.] 
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in  clouds,  I  am  thinking  of  it  as  measured  by  the  horixoiital 
distance  overpast  in  given  time,  and  not  as  appar^it  onJy^ 
owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  spectator.  All  low  doadi 
appear  to  move  faster  than  high  ones,  the  pace  bdng  sup- 
posed equal  in  both:  but  when  I  speak  of  quick  or  slow 
cloud,  it  is  always  with  respect  to  a  given  altitude.  In  a 
fine  summer  morning,  a  cloud  will  wait  for  you  Bxaong  the 
pines,  folded  to  and  fro  among  their  stems,  with  a  branch 
or  two  coming  out  here,  and  a  spire  or  two  there:  yoa 
walk  through  it,  and  look  back  to  it.  At  another  time  on 
the  same  spot,  the  fury  of  cloud-flood  drifts  past  you  like 
the  Rhine  at  SchafFhausen. 

79.  The  space  even  of  the  doubled  lecture  does  not 
admit  of  my  entering  into  any  general  statement  of  the 
action  of  the  plague-cloud  in  Switzerland  and  Italy;  but  I 
must  not  omit  the  following  notes  of  its  aspect  in  the 
high  Alps. 

''Sallenchks,  lltk  September,  1888. 

''  This  morning,  at  half-past  five,  the  Mcmt  Blanc  summit 
was  clear,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Aiguilles  du  Plan 
and  Midi  clear  dark — all,  against  pure  cirri,  lighted  bafieath 
by  sunrise;  the  sun  of  course  not  visible  yet  from  the 
valley. 

''By  seven  o'clock,  the  plague-clouds  had  formed  in 
brawn  flakes,  dovm  to  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  de  Bionassay, 
entirely  covering  the  snowy  ranges;  the  sun,  as  it  rose  to 
us  here,  shone  only  for  about  ten  minutes — ^gilding  in  its 
old  glory  the  range  of  the  Dorons; — before  one  bad  time 
to  look  from  peak  to  peak  of  it,  the  plague-cloud  fbrmed 
from  the  west,  hid  Mont  Joli,  and  steadily  choked  the 
valley  with  advancing  streaks  of  dun-coloured  mist.  Now — 
twenty  minutes  to  nine — there  is  not  one  ray  of  sunshine 
on  the  whole  valley,  or  cm  its  mountains,  from  the  Fordai 
down  to  Cluse. 

''These  phenomena  are  only  the  sequel  of  a  series  of 
still  more  strange  and  sad  conditions  of  tiie  air,  which  have 
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ocmtinued  ammig  the  Savoy  Alps  for  the  last  eight  days, 
(themselves  the  sequel  of  others  yet  more  general,  pro- 
longed, and  harmful).  But  the  weather  was  perfectly  fine 
at  Dg<m,  and  I  doubt  not  at  Chamouni,  on  the  1st  of 
this  month.  On  the  2nd,  in  the  evening,  I  saw,  from  the 
Jura,  heavy  thunderclouds  in  the  west;  on  the  8rd,  the 
weather  broke  at  Morez,  in  hot  thunder-showers,  with  in- 
tervals of  scorching  sun;  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  there 
was  nearly  continuous  rain  at  St.  Cergues,  the  Alps  being 
totally  invisible  all  the  time.  The  sky  cleared  on  the  night 
of  the  6th,  and  on  the  7th  I  saw  from  the  top  of  the 
Dole  all  the  western  plateaux  of  Jura  quite  clearly;  but 
tke  entire  range  of  the  Alps,  from  the  Moleson  to  the 
Sal^e,  and  all  beyond, — ^snow,  crag,  and  hill-side, — were 
wrapped  and  buried  m  one  unbroken  grey-brown  wmdmg- 
sheet*  of  such  cloud  as  I  had  never  seen  till  that  day  touch 
an  Afyine  summit. 

''The  wind,  from  the  east,  (so  that  it  blew  up  over  the 
edge  of  the  Dole  diff,  and  admitted  of  perfect  shelter  on 
the  slope  to  the  west,)  was  bitter  cold,  and  extremely 
violent:  the  sim  overhead,  bright  enough,  and  remained  so 
daring  the  afternoon;  the  plague-cloud  reaching  from  the 
Alps  only  about  as  far  as  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva ;  but  we  could  not  see  the  Sal^ve ;  nor  even  the 
north  shore,  farther  than  to  MorgesI  I  reached  the  Col 
de  la  Faucille  at  sunset,  when,  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
Mont  Blanc  and  Aiguille  Verte  showed  themselves  in  dull 
red  light,  but  were  buried  again,  before  the  sun  was  quite 
down,  in  the  rising  deluge  of  cloud-poison.  I  saw  no 
farther  than  the  Voirons  and  Brezon — and  scarcely  those, 
during  the  electric  heat  of  the  9th  at  Geneva;  and  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday  have  been  mere  whirls  and  drifts  of 
bdecisive,  but  always  sullen,  storm.  This  morning  I  saw 
the  snows  clear  for  the  first  time,  having  been,  during 
the  whole  past  week,  on  steady  watch  for  them. 

"I  have  written  that  the  clouds  of  the  7th  were  such 
as  I  never  before  saw  on  the  Alps.     Often,  during  the  past 
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b  ,  I  have  seen  them  on  my  own  hills,  and  in  Italy 

i  but   it  has  always  chanced   to   be   fine  weather, 

c  nmon  rain   and  cold,   when  I  have   been   among  the 

snowy  chains;  and  now  from  the  Dole  for  the  firs>t  time 
I  saw      e  plague- cloud  on  tkem.'* 

80.      Vote   20;    §    88,    p.    40.)      "  Blasphemy/'— If   the 

reader      "  — ^^  ^ — — ^  m  Fiction  in  the  Nineteenih 

C    tm  >rd   carefully   defined   in  its 

Sc      :■  jssary,    meaning* — **  Harmful 

speaM  nly,    but   against  man,   and 

again  d  purposes  of  Nature.     The 

word  is  a  Euphemy,"  the  right  or  weU- 

speaking  <      Go  »       'Id ;   and  the  two  modes  of 

speech  are  those  ^  ut  of  tlie  mouth,  sanctify  or 

defile  the  man.^  ^ 

Going  out  of  the  mouth,  that  is  to  say^  deliberately  and 
of  purpose,     A  I  noi        m's  **Sacr-r-r^'* — loud,   with 

the  low  "  Nom  de       «  ving  between  his  teeth,  is  not 

blasphemy,  unle  lorse; — ^but  Mr.  Thackeray's 

close  of  his   W    tc  ipter  in    Vanity  Fair^  "And  all 

the  night  long  Amelia  was  praying  for  (ieorge,  who  was 
lying  on  his  face,  dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart/'  is 
blasphemy  of  the  most  fatal  and  subtle  kind.^ 

And  tiie  universal  instinct  of  Uasphemy  in  die  modem 
vulgar  scientific  mind  is  above  all  manifested  in  its  love  of 
what  is  ugly,  and  natural  enthralment  by  the  i^bominaide; 
— so  that  it  is  ten  to  one  if,  in  the  description  of  a  new 
bird,  you  learn  much  more  of  it  than  the  enumerated 
species  of  vermin  that  stick  to  its  feathers;  and  in  the 
natural   history   museum    of   Oxford,    humanity   has    been 

i  [FtcH&n,  Fair  and  F(nd,  §§  d8  99q.  (below,  pp.  962-367).  See  dflo  F^n 
Clavigera,  Utter  20,  §§  7,  8  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  338) ;  and  Bibis  ^  ilnHeiM,  iv.  §  Ih 
(Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  140).] 

^  [See  Matthew  xv.  11.] 

'  [Ch.  xxxii.  Ruskiu  quotes  from  memorv,  the  actual  words  heingi  ''The  dark- 
ness came  down  over  the  field  and  oitv,  ana  Amelia  .  .  ."  For  another  reference 
to  liiis  passage,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  213  i».] 
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hitherto  taught,  not  by  portraits  of  great  men,  but  by  the 
skulls  of  eretins.^ 

81.  But  the  deliberate  blasphemy  of  seienee,  the  assertion 
of  its  own  virtue  and  dignity  against  the  alwajrs  implied, 
and  often  asserted,  vileness  of  all  men  and — Grods^ — ^hereto- 
£nre,  is  the  most  wonderful  phenomenon,  so  £ur  as  I  can 
read  or  perceive,  that  hitherto  has  arisen  in  the  alwajrs 
marvellous  course  of  the  world's  mental  history. 

Take,  for  brief  general  type,  the  following  92nd  para- 
graph of  the  Forms  of  Water: — 

^  Bat  while  we  thus  acknowledge  our  limits,  there  is  also  reason  for 
wonder  at  the  extent  to  whieh  Science  has  mastered  the  system  of  nature. 
Fnm  age  to  age  and  from  generation  to  generation,  &ct  has  been  added 
to  fact  and  law  to  law,  the  true  method  md  order  of  the  Universe  being 
thereby  more  and  more  rerealed.  In  doing  this,  Science  has  encountered 
and  overthrown  varioos  forms  of  superstition  and  deceit,  of  credulity  and 
impoatore.  But  the  world  continually  produces  weak  persons  and  wicked 
perMms,  and  as  long  as  they  continue  to  exist  side  by  side,  as  they  do  in 
this  our  day,  Tcry  debasing  beliefr  will  also  continue  to  infest  the  world.'* 

The  debasLng  beliefis  meant  being  simply  those  of 
Homer»  David,  and  St.  John  * — ^as  against  a  modem  French 
gamines.  And  what  the  restdts  of  the  intended  education 
of  English  gamins  of  every  degree  in  that  new  higher 
thecdogy  will  be,  England  is  I  suppose  by  this  time  begin- 
ning to  discern. 

82.  In  the  last  Fors^  which  I  have  written,  on  educa- 
tkm  of  a  safer  kind,  still  possible,  one  practical  point  is 
insisted  on  chiefly, — that  learning  by  heart,  and  repetition 
with  perfect  accent  and  cultivated  voice,  should  be  made 
quite  principal  branches  of  school  discipline  up  to  the  time 
of  going  to  the  university.* 

^  With  all  who  died  in  Faith,  not  having  received  the  Promises^'  nor 
— aeearding  to  jonr  modem  teachers— ever  to  receive. 

f  Hence  to  the  end  the  text  is  that  read  in  termination  of  the  lecture 
OB  its  aeoood  delivery,  onlj  with  an  added  word  or  two  of  comment  on 
Pkoverba  xvti 

1  [Compare  FMUm,  Fair  and  Fnti,  §  79  (below^  p.  349).] 
«  [Letter  94:  see  VoL  XXIX.  p.  489.] 
*  [Hebrews  zi.  la] 
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And  of  vmtings  to  be  learned  by  heart,  among  other 
passages  of  indisputable  philosophy  and  perfect  poetry, 
I  include  certain  chapters  of  the — now  for  the  most  part 
forgotten — ^wisdom  of  Solomcm;  and  of  these,  there  is  <»ie 
selected  portion  which  I  should  recommend  not  <nily  schod- 
bojrs  and  girls,  but  persons  of  every  age,  if  they  don't  know 
it,  to  leam  forthwith,  as  the  shcnrtest  summary  of  Solmnon's 
wisdom; — namely,  the  sevente^ith  chapter  of  Proverbs, 
which  being  only  twenty-eight  verses  l<»ig,  may  be  &stened 
in  the  dullest  memory  at  the  rate  of  a  verse  a  day  in  the 
shortest  month  of  the  year.  Out  of  the  twenly-eight 
verses,  I  will  read  you  seven,  for  example  of  their  t^ior, — 
the  last  of  the  seven  I  will  with  your  good  leave  dwell 
somewhat  upon.  You  have  heard  the  verses  often  before, 
but  probably  without  remembering  that  thqr  axe  all  in  this 
concentrated  chapter. 

1.  Verse   1. — Better    is    a    dry    morsd,    and    quietness 

therewith,  than  a  house  fuU  of  good  eating,  with 
strife. 

(Remember,  in  reading  this  verse,  that  thou^ 
England  has  chosen  the  strife,  and  set  every  man's 
hand  against  his  neighbour,  her  house  is  not  jet  so 
full  of  good  eating  as  she  expected,  even  though 
she  gets  half  of  her  victuals  tmm  America.) 

2.  ATarse  8. — The  fining  pot  is  for  silver,  the  furnace 

for  gold,  but  the  Lord  tries  the  hearL^ 

(Notice  the  increasing  strength  of  tpal  for  the 

more  precious  thing:  aoly  the  melting-pot  for  the 

silver— the   fierce    furnace  for    the  gcdd — but  the 

Fire  of  the  Lend  for  the  heart) 
8.  Verse  4. — ^A  ¥dcked  doer  giveth  heed  to  fiUse  lips. 

(That  means,  for  youj  that,  intending  to  live 

by    usury    and    swindling,    you    read    Mr.    Adam 

Smith    and    Mr.    Stuart    Mill,    and    other    sudi 

political  economists.) 

1  [QMlaA  MTO  enetly  m  VoL  XXXm.  ^  IM.] 
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4.  Verse  5. — Whoso  mocketh  the  poor,  reproacheth  his 

Maker. 

(Mocketh, — by  sa3diig  that  his  poverty  is  his 
&ult,  no  less  than  his  misfortune, — England's 
fitvourite  theory  now-a-days.) 

5.  Verse  12. — ^Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  meet  a 

man,  rather  than  a  fool  in  his  folly. 

(Carlyle  is  often  now  accused  of  false  scorn 
in  his  calling  the  passengers  over  Londcm  Bridge, 
^  mostly  fools,''  ^ — on  the  ground  that  men  are  only 
to  be  justly  held  foolish  if  their  intellect  is  under, 
as  only  wise  when  it  is  above,  the  average.  But 
the  reader  will  please  observe  that  the  essential 
function  of  modem  education  is  to  develop  what 
capacity  of  mistake  a  man  has.  Leave  him  at  his 
forge  and  plough, — and  those  tutors  teach  him  his 
true  value,  indulge  him  in  no  error,  and  provoke 
him  to  no  vice.  But  take  him  up  to  London, — 
give  him  her  papers  to  read,  and  her  talk  to  hear, 
— and  it  is  fif^  to  one  you  send  him  presently  on 
a  fool's  errand  over  London  Bridge.) 

6.  Now  listen,  for  this  verse  is  the  question  you  have 

mainly  to  ask  yourselves  about  your  beautiful  all- 
over-England  system  of  competitive  examination : — 
Verse  16.    Wherefore  is  there  a  price  in  the  hand  of 
a  fool  to  get  wisdom,  seeing  he  hath  no  heart  to  it  ? 
(You  know  perfectly  well  it  isn't  the  wisdom 
you    want,   but  the   ^^  station   in   life,"* — and   the 
monqr  I) 
7.  Lastly,  Verse  7. — Wisdom  is  before  him  that  hath 
understanding,   but  the  eyes  of  a  fool  are  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

<<  And  in  the  beginnings  of  it "  1  Solomon  would 
have  written,  had  he  lived  in  our  day ;  but  we  will 

^  fFor  the  pMetge  in  qaestion  (from  Latter-day  Pamphleti),  tee  Vol.  XII.  p.  342.1 
*  [For  RoBldn's  eondemnstion  of  desire  for  ''station  in  life,"  see  Suame  ana 

Ufiet,  §§  2,  135 ;  and  Fdn  C^trigera,  Letter  30  (Vol  XVIL  pp.  H  181 ;  Vol.  XXVII. 

^M8>1 
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be  content  with  the  ends  at  present.  No  scientific 
people,  as  I  told  you  at  first,  have  taken  any  notice 
of  the  more  or  less  teniporaiy  phenomena  of  which 
I  have  to-night  given  you  register.  But,  from  the 
constant  arrangements  of  the  univei-se,  the  same 
respecting  which  the  thinkers  of  former  time  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  essentially  good, 
and  to  end  in  good,  the  modern  speculator  arrives 
at  the  quite  opposite  and  extremely  uncomfortable 
conclusion  that  they  are  essentially  evil,  and  to  end 
— in  nothing, 

88.  And  I  have  here  a  volume,*  before  quoted,^  by  a 
very  foolish  and  very  lugubrious  author,  who  in  his  con- 
cluding chapter  gives  us, — founded,  you  will  observe^  on  a 
series  of  "ifs," — the  latest  scientific  views  concerning  the 
order  of  creation.  '*We  have  spoken  already  about  a 
medium  pervading  space'* — this  is  the  Scientific  God,  you 
observe,  difTering  from  the  unscientific  one»  in  that  the 
purest  in  heart  cannot  see^ — nor  the  softest  in  heart  fed — 
this  spacioujs  Deity — a  Medium^  pervading  space — 

"the  office  of  which "  (iUlios  all  mine)  " appears  to  b€  to  degrade  and  ulti- 
mately ejciinguhh,  all  differential  motion.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  hj 
Thorat^tti,  that,  looked  at  m  thU  ^ighi,  the  universe  is  a  sjf^tem  that  had 
a  begiBning  and  muat  tiave  ao  end,  for  a  proceis  of  degiadation  cannot 
be  eternal  If  we  could  view  the  Universe  as  a  candle  not  lit^  then  it  is 
perhaps  conceivable  to  regard  it  as  having  been  always  in  existence ;  but  if 
w«  regard  it  rather  as  a  candle  that  has  been  Ht,  we  become  absolutely 
certain  that  it  cannot  have  been  burning  from  eternity,  and  that  a  time 
wiU  come  when  it  will  cease  to  bum.  We  are  led  to  look  to  a  beginning 
in  which  the  particles  of  matter  were  in  a  diffuse  chaotic  state,  but  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  gravitation ;  and  we  are  led  to  look  to  an  end  in 
which  the  whole  Universe  will  be  one  equally  heated  inert  mass,  and  from 
which  everything  like  life,  or  motion,  or  beauty,  ftill  have  utterly  gone  away." 

Do  you  wish  me  to  congratulate  you  on  this  extremely 
cheerM  result  of  telescopic  and  microscopic  observation,  and 

♦  The  Conservation  of  Energy.     King  and  Co.,  1873. 

1  [Above,  p.  61.    The  passage  here  cited  is  in  §S  209,  210  (pp.  162,  163)  of 
Balfour  Stewart's  book.] 
«  [Matthew  v.  8.] 
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so  at  once  close  my  lecture?  or  may  I  venture  yet  to  tres- 
pass on  your  time  by  stating  to  you  any  of  the  more  com- 
fbrtable  views  held  by  persons  who  did  not  regard  the 
univene  in  what  my  author  humorously  calls  ''this  light'*! 

84.  In  the  peculiarly  characteristic  notice  with  which 
Ae  Daily  News  honoured  my  last  week's  lecture,  that 
courteous  journal  charged  me,  in  the  metaphorical  term 
DOW  classical  on  Exchange,  with  ''hedging/'  to  conceal 
my  own  o{Hnions.^  The  charge  was  not  prudently  chosen, 
since»  of  all  men  now  obtaining  any  portion  of  popular 
regard,  I  am  pretty  well  kno¥m  to  be  precisely  the  one 
who  cares  least  either  for  hedge  or  ditch,  when  he  chooses 
to  go  across  country.  It  is  certainly  true  that  I  have 
not  the  least  mind  to  pin  my  heart  on  my  sleeve,  for  the 
daily  daw,  or  nightly  owl,  to  peck  at;*  but  the  essential 
reason  for  my  not  telling  you  my  own  opinions  on  this 
matter  is — that  I  do  not  consider  them  of  material  conse- 
quence to  you. 

It  might  possibly  be  of  some  advantage  for  you  to  know 
irtiat,  were  he  now  living,  Orpheus  would  have  thought, 
or  j£schylus,  or  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,"  or  John  the 
Bi^tist,  or  John  the  Son  of  Thunder ;  but  what  either  you, 
or  I,  or  any  other  Jack  or  Tom  of  us  all,  think,— even  if 
we  knew  what  to  think, — is  of  extremely  small  moment 
either  to  the  Gods,  the  clouds,  or  ourselves. 

86.  Of  myself,  however,  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  I  will 
tell  you  thus  much:   that  had  the  weather  when   I  was 

»  [The  article  referred  to  (Dai/y  Netns,  Februarv  6,  1884)  said :  "  If  Mr. 
Rmkin's  theories  are  not  invariably  such  as  commend  themselves  to  sober  reason, 
at  leeat  he  alwajs  announces  tbem  in  very  picturesque  language.  We  may  not 
aQ  anee  with  him  that  storm-clouds  are  depraved  characters^  and  have  been  iii- 
fcelel  by  tiie  various  vices  of  the  age.  It  seems^  on  the  whole^  a  more  plausible 
hfyertiMitt  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  he  gets  on  in  years,  is  more  sensitive  to  disagree- 
thle  weather.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ruskin  seems  to  think  that  the  most  plausible  theory 
•f  the  wind  regards  it  as  composed  of  dead  men's  souls.  By  a  skilful  'hed^e/ 
Mr.  RmAcin  did  not  so  much  avow  that  the  wind  was  a  punishment  of  our  iniquities, 
as  My  that  people  would  have  thought  so  of  old.  This  is  quite  true ;  eveiything 
^Mieeable   was   looked   on  as  a  divine   visitation    by  the  mediaeval  chroniclers. 

Pfohabiy  Mr.  Ruakin  would  like  to  be  able  to  believe  this  about  the  plague-wind. 

Bat  hb  reason  appears  to  be  too  strong  for  his  tastes."] 
<  [OiMh,  Act  1.  se.  1.] 
*  [M§nkuU  qf  Venice,  Act  iv.  sc.  1.] 
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young  been  such  as  it  is  now,  no  book  such  as  Modem 
Painters  ever  would  or  could  have  been  written;  fiir  every 
argument,  and  every  sentiment  in  that  book,  was  founded 
on  the  personal  experience  of  the  beauty  and  blessing  of 
nature,  all  spring  and  summer  long;  and  on  the  then 
demonstrable  fact  that  over  a  great  porticm  of  the  world's 
surface  the  air  and  the  earth  were  fitted  to  the  education  of 
the  spirit  of  man  as  closely  as  a  schoolboy's  primer  is  to  his 
labour,  and  as  gloriously  as  a  lover's  mistress  is  to  his  eyes. 

That  harmony  is  now  broken,  and  broken  the  worid 
round:  fragments,  indeed,  of  what  existed  still  exist,  and 
hours  of  what  is  past  still  return;  but  month  by  month 
the  darkness  gains  upon  the  day,  and  the  ashes  of  the 
Antipodes  glare  through  the  night.* 

*  Written  under  the  impression  that  the  lurid  and  prolonged  sunsets 
of  last  autumn  had  been  proved  to  be  eonnected  with  the  flight  of 
volcanic  ashes.  ^  This  has  been  since,  I  hear,  disproved  again.  Whatever 
their  cause,  those  sunsets  were,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  myself  use  the 
word,  altogether  "unnatural"  and  terrific:  but  they  have  no  connection 
with  the  far  more  fearful,  because  protracted  and  increasing,  power  of  the 
Plague-wind.  The  letter  from  White's  HiHonf  of  SMotme,  qooked  hj  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Andrews  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  (dated  January  8th)  seems 
to  describe  aspects  of  the  sky  like  these  of  1883,  just  a  hundred  years 
before,  in  1783:  and  also  some  of  the  circumstances  noted,  espedmlly  the 
variation  of  the  wind  to  all  quarters  without  alteration  in  the  air,  oone- 
spond  with  the  character  of  the  plague-wind;  but  the  fog  of  1783  made 
the  sun  dark,  with  iron-coloured  rays — not  pale,  wiA  blanching  rays. 
I  subjoin  Mr.  Andrews'  letter,  extremely  valuable  in  its  collation  of  the 
records  of  simultaneous  volcanic  phenomena;  praying  the  reader  also  to 
observe  the  instantaneous  acknowledgment,  by  the  true  ''Naturalist/'  of 
horror  in  the  violation  of  beneficent  natural  law. 

''The  Recent  Sunsets  and  Volcanic  Eruptions 

"Sir, — It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  at  the  present  time«  when  so 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  late  brilliant  sunsets  and  aonriseii, 
to  be  reminded  that  almost  identically  the  same  iqppearances  were  observed 
just  a  hundred  years  ago. 

''Gilbert  White  writes  in  the  year  1783,  in  his  109th  letter,  published 
in  his  Natural  HtMtory  of  Selbome  : — 

"'The    summer   of   the   year    1783   was    an   amasing  and   port^itous 

^  [The  sunsets  of  the  aatomn  of  1883  were  the  subject  of  a  long  paper  by  Pro- 
fesBor  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Timet  of  December  8  (see  also  a  leading 
article  in  the  same  issue),  in  which  they  were  connected  with  volcanic  eroptions 
in  the  Isle  of  Krakatoa.  The  theory  was  adversely  criticised  at  a  meetiiig  of  the 
Astronomical  Society :  sec  the  Timee  of  December  17.] 
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86.  What  consolation,  or  what  courage,  through  plague, 
danger,  or  darkness,  you  can  find  in  the  conviction  that 
you  are  nothing  more  than  brute  beasts  driven  by  brute 
tones,  your  other  tutors  can  tell  you — ^not  I:  but  this  I 
can  tell  you — and  with  the  authority  of  all  the  masters  of 
thought  since  time  was  time, — ^that,  while  by  no  manner 
of  vivisection   you  can  learn   what   a  Beast   is,   by  only 

amt,  mod  foil  of  horrible  phenomena;  for  besides  the  alarming  meteors 
and  tremendom  thandentorms  that  affrighted  and  distressed  the  different 
eoontiea  of  this  kingdom,  the  peculiar  haie  or  smokj  fog  that  prevailed 
fiir  many  weeks  in  this  island  and  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  even 
beyond  its  limits^  was  a  most  extraordinary  appearance,  unlike  anything 
known  within  the  memory  of  man.  By  my  journal  I  find  that  I  had 
notieed  this  strange  occurrence  from  June  S3rd  to  July  20th  inclusive, 
daring  which  period  the  wind  varied  to  every  quarter  without  making 
any  iteration  in  the  air.  The  sun  at  noon  looked  as  black  as  a  clouded 
mooOy  and  shed  a  ferruginous  light  on  the  ground  and  floors  of  rooms, 
b«t  was  partieolarly  lurid  and  blood-coloured  at  rising  and  setting.  The 
country  people  began  to  look  with  a  superstitious  awe  at  the  red  lowering 
ot  the  son ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  reason  for  the  most  enlightened 
to  be  apprehensive,  for  all  the  while  Calabria  and  part  of  the 
of  Sicily  were  torn  and  convulsed  with  earthquakes,  and  about  that 
junetnre  a  volcano  sprang  out  of  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Norway.' 

''Other  writers  also  mention  volcanic  disturbances  in  this  same  year, 
1783.  We  are  told  by  Lyell  and  Geikie,  that  there  were  great  volcanic 
eruptions  in  and  near  Iceland.  A  submarine  volcano  burst  forth  in  the 
sea,  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Iceland,  which  ejected  so  much  pumice 
tftiat  the  ocean  was  covered  with  this  substance,  to  the  distance  of  150 
miles,  and  ships  were  considerably  impeded  in  their  course;  and  a  new 
island  was  formed,  from  which  fire  and  smoke  and  pumice  were  emitted. 

"Besides  this  submarine  eruption,  the  volcano  Skaptar-Jokull,  on  the 
mainland,  <m  June  11th,  1783,  tlirew  out  a  torrent  of  lava,  so  immense  as 
to  surpass  in  magnitude  the  bulk  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  ejected  so  vast  an 
amount  of  fine  dust,  that  the  atmosphere  over  Iceland  continued  loaded 
with  it  for  months  afterwards.  It  fell  in  such  quantities  over  parts  of 
Caithness — a  distance  of  600  miles — as  to  destroy  the  crops,  and  that  year 
is  still  spoken  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  year  of  '  the  ashie.' 

"These  particulars  are  gathered  from  the  text-books  of  Lyell  and 
Geikie. 

"  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  coincidence  in  time  of  the  Icelandic 
eruptions,  and  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  sun  descril>ed  by  Gilbert 
White,  has  yet  been  noticed ;  but  this  coincidence  may  very  well  be  taken 
as  some  little  evidence  towards  explaining  the  connexion  between  the 
recent  beautiful  sunsets  and  the  tremendous  volcanic  explosion  of  the  Isle 
of  Krskatoa  in  August  last 

"W.  R,  Anorkws,  F.G.S. 

"TarroKT  Ewyas  RBcroav, 

"SALUBunr,  January  8tA.*' 
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lookii^  into  your  own  hearts  you  may  know  what  a  Man 
is,-^and  know  that  his  cnoily  true  happiness  is  to  live  in 
Hope  of  something  to  be  won  by  him,  in  Reverence  of 
something  to  be  worshipped  by  him,  and  in  Love  of  some^ 
tiling  to  be  cherished  by  him,^  and  cherished — for  ever. 

87.  Having  these  instincts,  his  only  rational  condusion 
is  that  the  objects  which  can  fulfil  iJieM  may  be  by  his 
effort  gained,  and  by  his  faith  discerned;  and  his  only 
earthly  wisdom  is  to  accept  the  united  testimony  of  the 
men  who  have  sought  these  things  in  the  way  they  were 
commanded.  Of  whom  no  single  one  has  ever  said  that 
his  obedience  or  his  faith  had  been  vain,  or  found  himsdf 
cast  out  from  the  choir  of  the  living  sotds,  whether  here, 
or  departed,  for  whom  the  song  was  written: — 

"  God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us^  and  cause  His  fiuse  to  sliine 

upon  us; 
That  Thj  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  Thy  saving  health  among 

all  nations. 
Oh  let  the  nations  rejoice  and  sing  for  joy,  for  Thou  shalt  judge 

the  people  righteously  and  govern  the  nations  upon  earth. 
Then  shall  the  earth  yield   her  increase,   and  God,  even  our  own 

God,  shall  bless  us. 
God  shall  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  Him."^ 

^  [Compare  Wordsworth's  line,  so  often  quoted  by  Roskfai^see,  e.g..  Art  ff 
England,  §  38  (Vol.  XXXill.  p.  292>-''  We  five  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love.'^ 
'  [Fsalm  Ixvii.] 
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[BMtgrwfkiml  Jir«te.— TIm  Mm  oiibm  ibUowing  oolkotion  is  tlwt  wiiieh 
mt  gtfvn  by  Rnildn  to  volnmet  ink  pnUiilwd  in  1880,  and  rMmwd  in  m 
mmHrlmt  difcgent  ftnii  in  1880.  Hm  fioUowii^  piffn  indnda  such  eontenli 
of  tliow  ToliuMi  as  kovo  not  alnodf  boon  printed  in  tlie  presont  oditioo 
oftlieWorln.  In  this  note,  tlio  QSOid  purtfenlan  of  Oil  lit  OU  Jb«f,  in  its 
oi%lnsl  temsy  ovo  fiist  gifon;  and  than  a  synopsis  is  added,  showii^  tho 
original  ammgomsut  of  tho  Misoollanioa  and  tho  plaeos  in  this  odition 
when  thay  an  aevenlly  printed. 

FORMER  EDmONB  OF  "ON  THE  OLD  ROAD" 

Mni  SUHm  (1886).— In  this  edition,  tho  book  was  divided  into  two 
foinmea,  dealing  respeetiTely  with  (1)  Art  and  (8)  other  toples;  but 
VokuM  L,  thflogh  paged  and  aectiooed  eonaeevtifoly  throoglioaty  waa 
dhrided  into  two  Puta  of  about  eqoal  aiae,  tho  seeond  Fsft  being  provided 
with  a  separate  title-page,  and  usoally  being  boond  np  separately. 

VOLUME  L    PART  I 

Tho  title-pago  of  tliis  (Utog  that  iqn^lieable  to  the  whok  voluno)  ia  aa 
Mlowa:— 

On  thoOM  Rood.  |  A  CoUeetion  |  of  |  MiseeQanooos  Swqps,  Pui]diloto, 
etc,  ete.,  Pnblisbed  1884-1885  |  By  |  John  RvsUn,  LL.D.,  D.C.Lb,  | 
Honorary  Stodent  of  Christ  Chureb,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  |  Corpos 
Christi  College,  Oxford  |  Volume  L— Art  |  [Bm]  |  George  AUsn,  | 
Snnnyside,  O^ngton,  Kent,  |  1885.  |  [AB  rigkU  fwemeef.] 

OetoTo,  pp.  zii.+400.  Half-title,  pp.  i.-iL;  Title-page  (with  imprint  at 
ibot  of  the  rererae—**  Printed  by  Haaell,  Watson,  A  Viney,  Ld.,  London 
and  Aylesbary "),  pp.  iii.-iv. ;  Contente  (of  both  Pu^),  pp.  v.-^riL ;  Editor^s 
Note,  p.  iz.;  Contente  of  Psrt  I.,  p.  zL;  Miscellanies,  pp.  1-4MN>  (for 
details  of  these,  see  the  synopsb  below,  p.  88). 

The  whole  boolc  was  issued  in  May  1886  (although  dated  1885),  in 
mottled-grey  paper  boards,  with  white  paper  UIm^  which  reads :  ''  Ruddn  | 
On  the  Old  Road.  |  Vol.  I.  |  Part  I.  (Pltrt  II.)."  1000  copies.  dOs.  the  two 
(or  in  reality  three)  volumes.  The  price  was  reduced  to  IBs.  in  July  1900. 
Tliis  edition  is  still  current. 

FIfty-ftve  copies  were  printed  on  large  paper  (quarto),  price  00s.  Also 
one  example  (in  Mr.  Wedderbum's  collection)  on  hand-made  paper. 

The  collection  was  edited  by  Mr.  Wedderbum.  The  following  is  the 
"Editor's  Note":— 

'*  The  prwent  TolamM  need  littto  prelMe.  Upon  Um  pablioaiiim  in  1880  of 
Arrvm  of  ik€  Okuoe,  Um  Editor  of  ihAt  book  rooeiTMl  maoy  Itttsn  requMfting 
the  oditioQ,  there  eaggeited,  of  a  Tolame  or  tolomee  bearing  the  eune  relatioii 
to  Mr.  Biukin'e  anooUeoted  artidee  and  eHayi  whioh  that  woric  did  to  his  tiU 
then  eeattered  letters  to  the  poblio  preei.    To  that  reqoert,  widely  made,  these 
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Tolomes  are  the  reply,  and  the  Editor  has  only  to  set  before  the  reader  the 
arrangement  and  contents  of  the  work. 

**  The  book  has  been  edit^  without  reference  to  Mr.  Raskin,  who  is  renwnsible 
for  nothing  but  bis  sanction  to  its  issue  and  the  title  it  bears.  The  artiefes  hare 
been  reprinted  without  any  change  of  text,  and  with  the  addition  of  bat  Tory  few 
editorial  notes.  In  the  case  of  Arrow9  of  the  Chaee  nomerous  notes  were  necessary, 
but  the  present  Tolumes  are  of  a  different  character,  and  most  of  the  allasioiis 
in  them  stand  no  more  in  need  of  explanation  now  than  wheo  the  artieles  oontaia- 
ing  them  were  originally  published. 

**  The  first  Tolume,  which  for  the  sake  of  Ug^tnees  in  the  hand  is  poblisbed  in 
two  parts.)  consists  mainly  of  articles  on  Art;  the  second,  of  those  on  other 
subjects.  In  view  of  this  each  Tolume  has  been  separately  indexed;  the  first 
containing  an  index  dealing  almost  exdusiTely  with  Art ;  the  second,  on  the  other 
luuid,  one  in  which  that  subject  finds  scarcely  any  mention.  TIds  plan  may,  it 
is  hoped,  be  foand  oouTenient  to  those  readers  who  desire  to  stady  either  Tofnme 
without  reference  to  the  other. 

'*  As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  it  contains,  with  few  exceptions,  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  Mr.  Rusktn's  minor  writings.  The  papers  on  the  '  Poetey 
of  Architecture,'  published  (1837-38)  in  Loudon's  Arehiieetttral  Maganne^  and 
some  contributions  (18fi7-70)  to  the  Oeoloffieal  Magazine,  are  omitted;  the 
former  as  fitted  to  form  of  themselves  a  separate  volame  ;*  the  latter  as  possibly 
finding  a  place  in  the  presently  issuing  Deucalion.*  The  three  papers  some  time 
since  reprinted  at  the  end  of  A  Jof  /or  KfKnr  are  also  not  ineliided ;  b«t  with 
these  exceptions,  and  those  of  one  or  two  brief  contributions  to  very  recent  works,^ 
the  collection  is.  it  is  beliered.  complete,  and  it  only  remains  to  acknowledge  the 
readv  grace  with  which  the  Editor  of  the  NvMUoitk  Ceaiwiy  and  others  in  whose 
publications  the  articles  first  appeared  have  consented  to  their  reprodootion 
hen      "^ 


here. — Ed. 

'December,  18S5.' 


VOLUME  I.     PART  II 


The  title-page  of  this  is  the  same  as  shown  above,  except  for  the  addition 
of  "PtiH  11."  below  "Volume  L— Art" 

OcUvo,  pp.  vi.+412  (401^12).  Half-title,  p.  L;  Titl^fage,  p.  iiL; 
Contents  of  Pkrt  II.,  pp.  v.-vi.  A  briefer  list  of  the  Cantents,  p.  401.  For 
the  Miscellanies,  see  the  synopsis  below,  p.  88.  Index,  pp.  743-812.  The 
imprint  is  repeated  at  the  foot  of  the  last  pege. 

VOLUME  II 

The  title-page  is  the  same  as  in  Volume  L,  except  for  the  words, 
*'  Volume  II.  I  Literature,  Economy,  Theolof^y,  etc" 

OctaTo,  pp.  vi.+4d5.  Half-title,  p.  i. ;  Title-page  (with  imprint  on  the 
reverse  as  before),  pp.  iii.-ir. ;  Contents,  p.  t.  For  the  Miscellaniee,  see 
the  synopsis  below,  p.  89.  Iiklex,  pp.  393-435.  The  imprint  is  repeeted 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  pege. 

SKond  EdUian  (1899).— This  edition  was  rearranged ;  Volume  I.  Furt  H. 
becoming  Volume  II.  This  Vol.  U.  was  separately  paged  and  sectioDed, 
and  it  and  Vol.  I.  had  each  a  separate  Index.  The  text  was  nnehai^ped, 
except  for  the  correction  of  a  few  misprints  (see  briow,  p.  90). 

1  In  the  second  editioii  theee  words  were  altered  to:  "Hie  first  two  volumes 
ooDsist  ...  the  seoond  .  .  .  **    '* .  .  .  an  index." 

*  Issued  separately  as  a  volume,  in  1898.    See  now  Vol.  L 

s  They  were  not  so  inehided ;  bat  see  now  Vol.  XXVI. 

«  Namely,  the  Prsfeoe  to  the  iDiistfataeiis  of  fftc  ffiqribiwTf  Tamtr  (VoL  XXIV.). 
the  Prsfaoe  to  Chesoean's  Et^Uek  aehooi  ef  Fmimtn^  (niow,  p.  4S7).  the  PnfMe  to 
OolHi^woodrs  Limtwi9mt  Aip$  ^  Samg  (VoL  XXVLk  tiie  Fnbiea  to  t%e  ahrg  0f  Ida 
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VOLUMS  I 

The  tm^-piga  of  tte  int  Toliune  in  this  •dHion  is  :— 

Otttfie  Old  KaU  |  A  OolUfltion  of  |  Mlsosilsnaous  Bsmys  sad  Artidss 
I  On  Art  and  Utsntiive  |  PabUshod  1884-1885  |  By  \  John  Rnddii^ 
mix,  DlCL.  I  Hoootwf  Stadont  of  Christ  Church,  and  Hononiy 
FbUow  sf  Corpas  Christi  CoU^,  Oxford  |  Volnme  I  |  Art  |  [Fkrt  I]  ( 
GoQigo  Allan,  Snnnysido,  Orpington  |  and  1 158,  Charing  Croas  Roi^ 
LondoQ  1 1880  |  [AU  H§M9  nmrvedi. 

Crown  8fO,  pp.  Z.-I-44&  Hall^itlo,  p.  I ;  Title-paga  (with  imprint  at 
isot  of  tha  rafwraa— "Printad  by  BaUantTna,  Hansmi  A;  Co.  |  At  tha 
BaOan^rna  ftasa^X  PP-  i^^^* ;  Contanta,  p.  v. ;  Bditoi^s  Nota,  pp.  TiL-viiL 
(for  altarationi  in  it,  aaa  ahova,  p.  88);  ahcvt  liat  of  Contanta  of  Put  L, 
pu  is.    Miseallaniaa,  pp.  1-407-448.    Tha  imprint  is  ropaatad  on  tho  laat 


(vala.  L  and  iL, Dacambar  28,  1888;  toL  iiL,  Jannarjr  12,  1808) 
in  groan  doth  boarda,  nnifoim  with  othar  yolmnaa  in  tiia  "SbmII  Bdition" 
of  RosUn's  books,  kttarad  on  tha  baek,  ''Rosldn  |  On  tiM  |  OU  Road  | 
VoL  IT  2000  eopias.  5s.  aaah  roloma  (rsdnoad  to  4a.  in  January  1804, 
and  to  as.  Od.  in  Jnly  1807). 

VOLUME  II 

Tho  titia-paga  ia  tha  sama  as  in  VoL  L,  azoapt  for  tiia  snballtation  of 
''[Fsrt  lL]r  Tho  oontants  aro  tho  Huna  as  in  tho  VoL  L  Fbrt  XL  of  tha 
Firat  EdUtion ;  bat  tha  aaetions  aro  now  SS  1-805,  inalaad  af  |S  282-588; 
and  Iharo  ia  a  aapanta  indaz. 

Crown  8ro,  ^  yL+422.  Half-titla,  p.  L;  titlo-pago  (with  imprint  as 
baforo),  pp.  iiL-iv. ;  Contants,  pp.  v.-^. ;  sborlar  list  of  tham,  p.  viL 
MiscalUnioi,  pp.  1-874.  Chronological  List  of  Contants  of  Vols.  L  and  IL, 
pp.  875-882;  Indoz,  pp.  883-422.  Tha  imprint  is  rapaatad  at  foot  of  tho 
laat  paga. 

VOLUME  m 

Tha  titlo-paga  is  again  tha  sama,  ezeapt  for  tha  sabstitation  of  "  Volnma 
IIL  I  litaratare,  Economy,  |  Thaology,  ate" 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  yi.+452.  Half-titla,  p.  L;  Title-paga  (with  imprint  as 
baforoX  PP*  iii-iv.;  Contents,  p.  v.  MiscaUanies,  pp.  1-402.  Chrono- 
logical List  of  Contents  of  VoL  IIL,  pp.  401-404.  Index,  pp.  405-452. 
The  imprint  is  repeated  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page. 

Foeket  Edition  (1905).— This  is  a  reprint  from  electrotype  plates  of  tha 
Sseond  BdiUan.  The  form  and  binding  are  the  same  as  in  other  volnmaa 
of  tho  Pocket  Edition  (sea  VoL  XV.  p.  6). 

Volnma  L  was  issned  in  September  1905;  Volume  IL  in  October; 
Voloma  IIL  in  November.    Of  each  volnme  8000  copies ;  price  2s.  6d. 

Tho  title-page  is,  <'On  the  Old  Road  |  VoL  L— Art  |  By  |  John  Ruskin  | 
London:  George  Allen."  On  the  rovarse,  "Septmber  1906  \  AU  rigkU 
fmermi."  ''  VoL  IL— Art "  (on  tha  reverse, ''  Odober/'  ate).  ''  VoL  IIL— 
Utaraturo"  (''November,"  etc). 
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CONTENTS  OP  "ON  THE  OLD  ROAD"  (1885  Am  1899) 

The  following  sjmopsis  shows  the  Conteots  of  tlie  book,  and  the  pieces 
in  the  present  edition  of  the  Works  where  thej  are  eererelly  printed : — 


VOLUME  I 

Bditob*8  Notb iz       .     Tfi       Abovit,  p.  96 

PART  1 

IHTBODUCIOBT. 

Mt  Fibst  Sditob.    1878 3.3       Below,  p.  9S 

Abt. 

I.   HiSTOBT  AND  CbITICISM. 

Lord  LindMy's  ChruUmn  Art    1847      .      81  .      21  Vol  XIL  p.  108 
EasilAke's    Hitior^    of    Oil    Painiimg, 

1848 1S8  .    136             ..  p.  »1 

Samuel  Prout.    1849        ....    906  .    SIO             „  p.  306 

Sir  Joshua  and  Holbein.    1860               .821  .835  VoL  XIX.  p.      3 

IT.  Pbb-Raphablitum. 

Its  Prindples,  and  Tomer.    1851   .        .239        .848       VoL  XIL    p.  389 
Its  Three  Colours.    1878  .310       .814       Below,         p.  147 

m.  Abchitbctubx. 

The    Opening    of   the    Cryital    Palace. 

1864 349       .    356       VoL  Xn.    p.  417 

The  Study  of  Arohiteoture  in  our  Schools. 
1865 871       .    376       VoL  XIX.  p.    19 

IXDix —        .    409       General  Index 
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Prefatory 439  .      41       VoL  XIX.  p.    49 

Chapter  i 468  .      54                          p.    69 

..      ii 467  «.  .      70 «.         „          p.    H 

..     iii. 468  .      n               ,.           p.    88 

..     iv 483  .      86              ..           p.    96 

..     ▼ 498  .    101               ..           p.  107 

..     Ti 513  ».  .    116  ».                     p.  180 

..    ▼ii 514  .    U7               .,           p.  136 

..   viii. 688  .    186              „           p.  141 

M     ix 584  .    138              .,           p!  160 

APPENDICES 
L  PicrruBi  Gallbbik. 

Pariiamentary  Eridence  :— 

National  Gallery  Site  CommiMdon.  1867  549  .  153  VoL  Xm.  n,  539 
Select  Committee  on  PubKc  InatitationB. 

I860 574  .    183       VoL  XVL   pi  478 

The  Royal  Academy  Comminion.  1868  608  .  816  VoL  XIV.  p.  476 
Letters  on  a  Mosenm  or  Pietore  Gallery. 

1680 686  .    813       Below,        pi  817 
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IVm  Tvisi.    1891 n7  .  954       ToL  YU     pi  997 

Stntlflod  Alps  of  SftToy.  1898  .  .  TU  .  869  VoLXXVL  p.  9 
InteUootwa   GoQooptioo  and  Aoimsted 

UU.    Ign  .       .       .       .       .       .  7»  .  997       Btbm,         p.  107 

OBHaimiMiOAL  Lot  or  OommnB  or  Youl 

L  AMD  n. 797  .  975< 

laiiBZ .       .  746  .  999       CtaaMl  ladn 

VOLUME  II  (1889).    VOLUME  Ul  (1999) 

L  LmRATUBB. 

Flotfoii-fUr  and  FouL    1995-1881      .  9  .  9      Bolow,          p.  169 

fUry  SloriML    1899       ....  197  .  170       VoL  XDL    ^  188 

II.  BOOROMT* 

Homo,  and  Ha  Eoonomleo.    1873  .       .  179     .  188       VoL  XVII.  pi  666 


UovT.     A   Baply    and   a    R^joindor. 


.     909       Bakm.         pi  401 
Umry.    A  FMaoa.    1886      .       .       .    09     .     146       Bolow,  p.  448 

lU.  TBIOLOOT. 

Noteo  oo  tho  OoMtnwtkMi  of  Sliaap- 

folda.    1851 148      .      166       Vol  Xa      p.  617 

Hm   Lofd't   Plrayer   and  the   Churoh. 

1879-1881.    (Lettofs  and  Bpilofoa^  .    809     .      810       Bdow,  p.  191 

Ite  Natoro  and  Aatbority  of  ifiiada. 

1878 868     .      868       Below.  p.  115 

lY.  Ah  Qdord  Lktubb.    1878    .  .    869     .      979       VoL  XXII.  p.  689 

Ghborolooical  List  of  CoNmrn  op  Vol. 

la —      .      408> 

iMDix —      .      407       General  Index 

Of  the  Miaoellanies  thaa  enumented,  it  will  be  aeen  that  twelve  are 
mdaded  in  the  present  volume.  For  the  two  other  pieces  here  included, 
and  for  further  details  respecting  the  twelve,  see  the  particnlar  BibUo- 
graphical  Notes  prefixed  to  each  piece.] 

1  The  Ghronoloffical  Liats  are  not  here  repeated,  as  they  will  be  embodied  in  the 
Oanend  BfbKographioal  List  at  the  end  of  the  edition. 
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VotUb  Leetiomei. — ^There  axe  a  few  variatioiia  in  the  text  between  tlie 
two  editione  d!  On  the  Old  Road;  and  in  the  present  editiim^  a  few  mis- 
print!,  which  eacaped  notiee  ia  On  the  Oid  Road,  have  been  oorreeted. 

For  misprinta  which  hare  hitherto  appeared  in  ''Mjr  First  Editor/'  see 
below,  p.  02. 

In  ''Lord  Undmfs  Christian  Art/'  at  the  end  of  §  ^  (•■  now  sectioned. 
Vol  Xn.  p.  178X  ''PHiyression  by  Antagonism"  was  in  ed.  1  misprinted 
''Progression  of  Antagonism."  The  present  §  83  b^gan  in  ed.  1  at  "A 
noble  passage  this,"  instsad  of  (in  ed.  2)  "None  of  Oreagna's  paptls" 
(VoL  XII.  p.  233). 

In  "Eastlake's  History  of  OiL-Pkinting/'  in  §  37  (as  now  sectioned. 
Vol.  xn.  p.  300),  "mena"  in  the  quotation  from  Dante  was  misprinted 
"meno"  in  ed.  1. 

In  "Pre-Raphaelitism/'  ed.  1  gave  a  note  at  the  end  of  §  60  (as  now 
sectioned,  VoL  XIL  p.  383),  "Vide  Modem  Feimiere,  Fart  II.  Sect  IIL 
Chap.  IV.  §  14.*'  The  reference  was  corrected  to  §  13  in  ed.  2.  In  this 
edition,  it  is  incorporated  in  an  earlier  note  (p.  382).  For  other  ▼ariations, 
see  the  Bibliographical  Note  (tM.,  p.  338). 

For  a  correction  in  "The  Three  Colours,"  see  below,  p.  146. 

In  "The  Crystal  Palace,"  §  1  (as  now  sectioned,  VoL  XIL  p.  417), 
line  3,  "Vevay"  was  misprinted  "Veway"  in  ed.  1.  See  also  the  Biblio- 
graphical Note  (tWd.,  p.  416>  

In  "The  Study  of  Architecture,"  §  7  (as  now  sectioned,  VoL  XIX. 
p.  26),  line  7,  "or"  was  misprinted  "on"  in  ed.  1 ;  and  in  §  11,  line  16 
(tM.,  p.  31),  "granite"  was  misprinted  "granite"  in  ed.  1.  See  also  the 
Bibliographical  Note  (ibid.,  p.  18> 

In  The  Ceehu  of  Aplaia,  at  the  beginning,  the  reference  to  the  lines  of 
Homer  was  not  given  in  ed.  1 ;  in  §  11  (as  now  sectioned,  VoL  XCL 
p.  63),  line  10,  "Titian"  was  misprinted  "Titan"  in  ed.  1 ;  in  the  note 
to  ch.  iiL  (ibid.,  p.  82),  ed.  1  had  "This  chapter  was  lead,"  ed.  2  "A 
small  pertiou  of  this  ...";§  61  (ibid.,  p.  100),  ed.  1  gave  the  reference 
to  Proverbs  as  "six."  instead  of  "zz." 

For  a  misprint  in  ed.  1  at  the  beginning  of  "A  Museum  or  Picture 
Gallery,"  see  below,  p.  246. 

For  misprints,  etc.,  in  "The  Cavalli  Monuments,"  see  VoL  XXIV. 
p.  126. 

in  "The  Science  of  Meteorobgy,"  §  67  (now  VoL  L  §  2,  line  6, 
p.  206),  ed.  1  misprinted  "science"  for  "silence." 

For  "varis^  in  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  see  below,  p.  264. 

In  "Fsiry  Stories,"  §  130  (now  VoL  XIX.  p.  238,  §  7,  line  3X  ed.  1 
misprinted  "striking"  for  "sterling." 

For  "vari»"  in  "The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church,"  see  below, 
p.  18a] 
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[BibHcgraphieal  Note. — This  |)aper  wu  written  as  a  prefiu^  to  a  teriM  of 
"  Notes  and  Reminiscences  "  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison, 
commenced  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  of  Majr  1878. 

William  Henry  Harrison's  ^' Notes  and  Reminiscences"  appeared  in 
the  numbers  of  the  Magazine  for  May  to  December  (N.S.,  voL  i.  pp.  537- 
547,  698-712;  vol  ii.  pp.  56-67,  221-234,  30»-32d,  433-451,  613-618, 
705-736).  They  contain  occasional  mention  of  Raskin,  and  include  (p.  223) 
one  of  his  poems — namely,  "  Christ  Chureh,  Oxford " — ^without  the  second 
stanza  in  the  text,  which,  however,  is  added  in  a  footnote  as  having  been 
written  ^'at  a  later  date" :  see  Vol.  II.  p.  25  n. 

Ruskin's  Preface  was  separately  printed  In  that  magazine  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  (N.S.,  vol.  i.  pp.  385-391),  but  owing  to  Ruskin's  illness 
at  the  time,  he  was  unable  to  see  it  through  the  press. 

The  paper  was  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road,  §§  1-15;  1885,  vol.  i. 
pp.  3-18;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1899,  vol.  L 
pp.  3-18. 

In  On  the  Old  Road,  in  §  3,  line  45,  ''those"  was  misprinted  ''their"; 
in  §  4,  line  4,  "  discovered  "  was  not  italicised  (as  it  is  in  Ruskin's  copy) ; 
in  §  10,  third  line  from  the  end,  "passage"  was  misprinted  "powers;" 
in  §  13  (Line  3  of  p.  102)  "Tobias"  has  hitherto  been  "Tobit"  These 
corrections,  and  some  of  punctuation,  are  now  made  for  the  first  time.] 


MY    FIRST    EDITOR 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  REMINISCENCE 

IH  Fehntofy,  1878. 

1.  In  seven  day^  more  I  shall  be  fifty-nine; — ^which  (practi- 
cally) is  all  the  same  as  sixty;  but,  being  asked  by  the 
wife  of  my  dear  old  Mend,  W,  H.  Harrison,^  to  say  a  few 
wcnrds  of  our  old  relations  together,  I  find  myself,  in  spite 
of  all  these  years,  a  boy  again, — ^partly  in  the  mere  thought 
of^  and  renewed  sympathy  with,  the  cheerful  heart  of  my 
(M  literary  master,  and  partly  in  instinctive  terror  lest,  wher- 
ever he  is  in  celestial  circles,  he  should  catch  me  writing 
had  grammar,  or  putting  wrong  stops,  and  should  set  the 
table  turning,  or  the  like.  For  he  was  inexorable  in  such 
matters,  and  many  a  sentence  in  Modern  Painters^  which 
I  had  thought  quite  l>eautifuUy  turned  out  after  a  forenoon's 
work  on  it,  had  to  be  turned  outside-in,  after  all,  and  cut 
into  the  smallest  pieces  and  sewn  up  again,  because  he  had 
ibund  out  there  wasn't  a  nominative  in  it,  or  a  genitive, 
or  a  conjunction,  or  something  else  indispensable  to  a  sen- 
tence's decent  existence  and  position  in  life.  Not  a  book 
of  mine,  for  good  thirty  years,  but  went,  every  word  of  it, 
under  his  careful  eyes  twice  over— often  also  the  last  revises 
left  to  his  tender  mercy  altogether  on  condition  he  wouldn't 
bother  me  any  more. 

2.   "For  good  thirty  years":  that  is  to  say,  from  my 
first  verse-writing   in   Friendship's   Offering  at   fifteen,*   to 

^  fFor  referencee  to  W,  H.  Harrison,  see  the  Introduction,  pp.  xxTii.-zxviii.l 
*  [Fnendskip's  CjjfMng  of  1835  incladed  two  poems,  siinied  ''  J.  R./'  and  entitled 

"Saltiburf "  and  ''  Fragments  from  a  Metrical  Journal ;  Andemacht  and  St.  Goar  "  : 

M  Vd.  n.  pp.  363,  359.] 
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many  things  an  industrious  blockhead  knew,  or  how  curious 
things  a  lucky  booby  had  discovered.  We  claimed,  and 
gave,  no  honour,  but  for  real  rank  of  human  sense  and 
wit;  and  although  this  manner  of  estimate  led  to  many 
various  collateral  mischiefs — to  much  toleration  of  miscon- 
duct in  persons  who  were  amusing,  and  of  uselessness  in 
those  of  proved  ability,  there  was  yet  the  essential  and 
constant  good  in  it,  that  no  one  hoped  to  snap  up  for 
himself  a  reputation  which  his  friend  was  on  the  point  of 
achieving,  and  that  even  the  meanest  envy  of  merit  was 
not  embittered  by  a  gambler's  grudge  at  his  neighbour's 
fortune. 

5.  Into  this  incorruptible  court  of  literature  I  was  early, 
brought,  whether  by  good  or  evil  hap,  I  know  not ;  certainly 
by  np  very  deliberate  wisdom  in  my  friends  or  myself.  A 
certain  capacity  for  rhythmic  cadence  (visible  enough  in  all 
my  later  writings)  and  the  cheerfulness  of  a  much  jno- 
tected,  but  not  foolishly  indulged  childhood,  made  me  earfy 
a  rhymester;  and  a  shelf  of  the  little  cabinet  by  which  I 
am  now  writing  is  loaded  with  poetical  efi\isions  which 
were  the  delight  of  my  father  and  mother  and  I  have  not 
yet  the  heart  to  bum.^  A  worthy  Scottish  friend  of  my 
father's,  Thomas  Pringle,  preceded  Mr.  Harrison  in  tfa^ 
editorship  of  Friendship's  Qfftring^  and  doubtfully,  but  with 
benignant  sympathy,  admitted  the  dazzling  hope  that  one 
day  rhymes  of  mine  might  be  seen  in  real  print,  on  those 
amiable  and  shining  pages. 

6.  My  introduction  by  Mr.  Pringle  to  the  poet  Rogers, 
on  the  ground  of  my  admiration  of  the  recenUy  published 
Italy^  proved,  as  far  as  I  remember,  slightly  disappointing 
to  the  poet,  because  it  appeared  on  Mr.  Pringle's  unadvised 
cross-examination  of  me  in  the  presence  that  I  knew  more 
of  the  vignettes  than  the  verses;  and  also  slightly  dis- 
couraging to  me  because,  this  contretemps  necessitathig  an 
immediate  change  of  subject,  I  thenceforward  understood 
none  of  the  conversation,  and  when  we   came  away  was 

*  [See  uow  VoU  11.] 
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rebuked  by  Mr.  Pringle  for  not  attending  to  it.  Had 
his  grave  authority  been  maintained  over  me»  my  literary 
hloom  would  probably  have  been  early  nipped ;  but  he 
passed  away  into  the  African  deserts;^  and  the  Favonian 
breezes*  of  Mr.  Harrison's  praise  revived  my  drooping 
ambition. 

7.  I  know  not  whether  most  in  that  ambition,  or  to 
please  my  father,  I  now  began  seriously  to  cultivate  my 
skill  in  expression.  I  had  always  an  instinct  of  possessing 
ocmsiderable  word-power;  and  the  series  of  essays  writtoi 
about  this  time  for  the  Architectural  Magazine,*  under 
the  signature  of  Kata  Phusin,  contain  sentences  nearly  as 
well  put  together  as  any  I  have  done  since.  But  with- 
out Mr.  Harrison's  ready  praise,  and  severe  punctuation, 
I  should  have  either  tired  of  my  labour,  or  lost  it;  as  it 
was^  though  I  shall  always  think  those  early  years  might 
have  been  better  spent,  they  had  their  reward.  As  soon 
ss  I  had  anjrthing  really  to  say,  I  was  able  sufficiently 
to  say  it;  and  under  Mr.  Harrison's  cheerful  auspices, 
sod  balmy  consolations  of  my  father  under  adverse  criti- 

the    first    volume    of    Modem   Painters   established 
in  public  opinion,  and  determined  the  tenor  of  my 
future  life. 

8.  Thus  hegaxi  a  friendship,  and  in  no  unreal  sense, 
eren  a  fiunily  relationship,  between  Mr.  Harrison,  my  &ther 
and  mother,  and  me,  in  which  there  was  no  alloy  what- 
soever of  distrust  or  displeasure  on  either  side,  but  which 
rcsnained  fiuthful  and  loving,  more  and  more  conducive  to 
every  sort  oi  happiness  among  us,  to  the  day  of  my  father's 
death. 

But  the  jojrfiillest  days  of  it  for  us,  and  chiefly  for  me, 

t  [TlHmiM  Priogle  (1789-1834),  Scottish  poet;  obtaiued  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
mtwiiiii  a  grant  of  land  in  South  Aft-ica  (1820) ;  returned  to  London  (1826)^  and 
WoHM  aacratery  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Societv  (1827)* .  Pringle't  actual  acjonm  in 
flaafli  Africa  praceded  his  introduction  of  Ruskiu  to  Rogm;  hj  *' passed  away 
inia  tha  African  deserts"  Ruskin  means  (as  in  Pneterita,  ii.  §  6)  ^'grone  to  Africa, 
m  laLvi  hope,  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  other  world."] 

>  [Horace,  Ode»,  iii.  7,  2.] 

>  \Tlm  Bmtry  tjr  Architecture:  see  Vol.  I.] 
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cheered  with  concurrent  sympathy  firom  other  friends— of 
whom  only  one  now  is  left* — ^were  in  the  triumphal  Olym- 
piad of  years  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  second 
volume  of  Modern  Painters,  when  Turner  himself  had 
given  to  me  his  thanks,  to  my  father  and  mother  his  true 
friendship,  and  came  always  for  their  honour,  to  keep  my 
birthday  with  them;  the  constant  dinner  party  of  the  day 
remaining  in  its  perfect  chaplet  from  1844  to  1850,— 
Turner,  Mr.  Thomas  Richmond,  Mr.  George  Richmond, 
Samuel  Prout,  and  Mr.  Harrison. 

9.  Mr.  Harrison,  as  my  literary  godfather,  who  had 
held  me  at  the  Font  of  the  Muses,  and  was  answerable 
to  the  company  for  my  moral  principles  and  my  syntax, 
always  made  '*  the  speech " ;  my  father  used  most  often  to 
answer  for  me  in  few  words,  but  with  wet  eyes:  (there 
was  a  general  understanding  that  any  good  or  sorrow  that 
might  come  to  me  in  literary  life  were  infinitely  more  his) 
and  the  two  Mr.  Richmonds  held  themselves  responsiUe 
to  him  for  my  at  least  moderately  decent  orthodoxy  in 
art,  taking  in  that  matter  a  tenderly  inquisitorial  faction, 
and  warning  my  father  solenmly  of  two  dangerous  heresies 
in  the  bud,  and  of  things  really  passing  the  possibilities 
of  the  indulgence  of  the  Church,  said  against  Claude  or 
Michael  Angelo.  The  death  of  Turner  and  other  things, 
far  more  sad  than  death,  clouded  those  early  days,  but  the 
memory  of  them  returned  again  after  I  had  well  won  my 
second  victory  with  The  Stones  of  Venice;  and  the  two 
Mr.  Richmonds,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  and  my  &ther,  were 
again  happy  on  my  birthday,  and  so  to  the  end. 

10.  In  a  far  deeper  sense  than  he  himself  knew,  Mr. 
Harrison  was  all  this  time  influencing  my  thoughts  and 
opinions,  by  the  entire  consistency,  contentment,  and  prac- 
tical sense  of  his  modest  life.  My  father  and  he  were  both 
flawless  types  of  the  true  London  citizen  of  olden  days: 

^  [George  Richmond,  who  died  in  1890.     For  ThomM  Richmond,  see  VoL  ZIV. 

p.  xxvii.^  and  Praterita,  ii.  §§  ;J7-39.] 
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incQiTuptihle,  proud  with  sacred  and  simple  pride,  happy  in 
thdr  fimction  and  position ;  putting  daily  their  total  energy 
into  the  detail  of  their  business  duties,  and  finding  daily  a 
refined  and  perfect  pleasure  in  the  hearth-side  poetry  of 
domestie  life.  Both  of  them,  in  their  hearts,  as  romantic 
as  girls;  both  of  them  inflexible  as  soldier  recruits  in  any 
matter  of  probity  and  honour,  in  business  or  out  of  it; 
both  of  them  utterly  hating  radical  newspapers,  and  devoted 
to  the  House  of  Lords ;  my  father  only,  it  seemed  to  me, 
digfatly  feiling  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  London.  This  disrespect  for  civic  dig- 
vity  was  connected  in  my  father  with  some  little  gnawing 
of  discomfort — deep  down  in  his  heart — in  his  own  position 
as  a  merchant,  and  with  timidly  indulged  hope  that  his 
son  mig^t  one  day  move  in  higher  spheres;  whereas  Mr. 
Hairison  was  entirely  placid  and  resigned  to  the  will  of 
Providence  which  had  appointed  him  his  desk  in  the  Crown 
life  Office,  never  in  his  most  romantic  visions  projected  a 
marriage  for  any  of  his  daughters  with  a  British  baronet  or 
a  German  count,  and  pinned  his  little  vanities  prettily  and 
openly  on  his  breast,  like  a  nosegay,  when  he  went  out  to 
&mer.  Most  especially  he  shone  at  the  Literary  Fund, 
where  he  was  Registrar  and  had  proper  official  relations, 
therefore,  always  with  the  Chairman,  Lord  Mahon,^  or 
Lord  Houghton,  or  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  or  some 
other  magnificent  person  of  that  sort,  with  whom  it  was 
Mr.  Harrison's  supremest  felicity  to  exchange  a  not  un- 
frequent  little  joke — ^like  a  pinch  of  snuff— and  to  indicate 
for  them  the  shoals  to  be  avoided  and  the  channels  to  be 
followed  with  flowing  sail  in  the  speech  of  the  year ;  after 
which,  if  perchance  there  were  any  malignant  in  the  com- 
pany who  took  objection,  suppose,  to  the  claims  of  the 
author  last  relieved,  to  the  charity  of  the  Society,  or  to 
any  claim  founded  on  the  production  of  a  tale  for  Black- 
wooiTs  Magazine^  and  of  two  sonnets  for  Friendship's 
Offering;  or  if  perchance  there  were  any  festering  sharp 

1  [Afterwftrdt  6th  Earl  Stanhope ;  the  historian  (1805-1876).] 
XXXIV.  G 
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thorn  in  Mr.  Harrison's  side  in  the  shape  of  some  distin- 
guished radical.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,^  or  Mr.  Dickens,  or 
anybody  who  had  ever  said  anything  against  taxation^  or 
the  Post  Office,  or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  Bom^ 
of  Bishops, — ^then  would  Mr.  Harrison,  if  he  had  fiill  £uth 
in  his  Chainnan,  cunningly  arrange  with  him  some  delicate 
little  extinctive  operation  to  be  performed  on  that  malig- 
nant or  that  radical  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
would  relate  to  us  exultingly  the  next  day  all  the  incidents 
of  the  passage  of  arms,  and  vindictively  (for  him)  dwell  on 
the  barbed  points  and  double  edge  of  the  beautiful  epiaoo- 
palian  repartee  with  which  it  was  terminated. 

11.  Very  seriously,  in  all  such  public  duties,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  a  person  of  rarest  quality  and  worth;  absolutely  dis- 
interested in  his  zeal,  unwearied  in  exertion,  always  ready, 
never  tiresome,  never  absurd ;  bringing  practical  sense,  kindly 
discretion,  and  a  most  wholesome  element  of  good-humoured, 
but  incorruptible  honesty,  into  everything  his  hand  foutid 
to  do.  Everybody  respected,  and  the  best  men  sincerely 
regarded  him;  and  I  think  those  who  knew  most  of  the 
world  were  always  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  fine  fiundty 
of  doing  exactly  the  rig&t  thing  to  exactly  the  right  point 
— and  so  pleasantly.  In  private  life,  he  was  to  me  an 
object  of  quite  special  adn^tion,  in  the  quantity  of  pka« 
sure  he  could  take  in  little  things;  and  he  very  materially 
modified  many  of  my  gravest  condusicms,  as  to  the  advan- 
tages or  mischiefs  of  modem  suburban  life.  To  mjraelf 
scarcely  any  dwelling-place  and  duty  in  this  wwld  would 
have  appeared  (until,  perhaps,  I  had  tried  them)  less  eligiUe 
for  a  man  of  sensitive  and  fanciful  mind  than  the  New 
Road,  Camberwell  Green,  and  the  monotonolis  office  work 
in  Bridge  Street  And  to  a  certain  extent,  I  am  still  of 
the  same  mind  as  to  these  matters,  and  do  altogether,  and 
without  doubt  or  hesitation,  repudiate  the  existence  of 
New  Road  and  Camberwell  Greea  in  general,  no  less  than 
the  condemnation  of  intelligent   persons   to   a   routine  of 

^  [Tlie  fint  baronet  (1810-1868).] 
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derk's  work  broken  only  by  a  three  weeks'  holiday  4n  the 
dedine  of  the  jrear.  On  less  lively,  fanciful,  and  amitfble 
peraons  than  my  okl  Mend,  the  New  Road  and  the  dj^l]^ 
desk  do  verily  exercise  a  degrading  and  much  to  -1^ 
rqpretted  influence.  But  Mr.  Harrison  brought  the  fresb«* 
nesB  of  pastoral  simplicity  into  the  most  faded  comers  of 
the  Green,  lightened  with  his  cheerful  heart  the  most 
leaden  hours  of  the  office,  and  gathered  during  his  three 
weeks*  holiday  in  the  neighbourhood,  suppose,  of  Guildford, 
Gnvcsend,  Broadstairs,  or  Rustington,  more  vital  recreation 
and  speculative  philosophy  than  another  man  would  have 
got  OD  the  grand  tour. 

12.  On  the  other  hand,  I,  who  had  nothing  to  do  all 
day  but  what  I  liked,  and  could  wander  at  will  amcmg 
aD  the  best  beauties  of  the  globe — ^nor  that  without  suffi- 
deat  power  to  see  and  to  feel  them — ^was  habitually  a 
diaoootented  person,  and  frequently  a  weary  one;  and  the 
icproachful  thou^t  which  alwajrs  rose  in  my  mind  when  in 
tkmt  unconquerable  listlessness  of  surfeit  from  excitement  I 
found  myself  unable  to  win  even  a  momentary  pleasure 
from  the  fiurest  scene,  was  always :  ''  If  but  Mr.  Harrison 
were  here  instead  of  me  I" 

la.  Many  and  many  a  time  I  planned  very  seriously 
the  beguiling  of  him  over  the  water.  But  there  was  always 
lometfaing  to  be  done  in  a  hurry — something  to  be  worked 
out — something  to  be  seen,  as  I  thought,  only  in  my  own 
qoiet  way.  I  believe  if  I  had  but  had  the  sense  to  take 
my  <dd  friend  with  me,  he  would  have  shown  me  ever  so 
much  more  than  I  found  out  by  myself.  But  it  was  not 
to  be;  and  year  after  year  I  went  to  grumble  and  mope 
at  Vemce»  or  Lago  Maggiore;  and  Mr.  Harrison  to  enjoy 
Umsdf  from  morning  to  night  at  Broadstairs  or  Box  HilL 
Let  ntie  not  speak  with  disdain  of  either.  No  blue  languor 
of  tideless  wave  is  worth  the  spray  and  sparkle  of  a  South- 
Eastern  English  beach,  and  no  one  will  ever  rightly  enjoy 
the  pines  of  the  Wengem  Alp  who  despises  the  boxes  of 
Box  HiU. 
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)^fiyf   I   remember   me   of  a   little   rapture   of  George 

Richmond   himself  on   those  fair   slopes   of  sunny   sward, 

eiiaihg  in  a  vision  of  Tobias  and  his  dog— no  less— led  up 

••t^ere  by  the  helpful  angel.    (I  have  alwajrs  wondered,  by 

*'the  way,  whether  that  blessed  dog  minded  what  the  angel 

rsaid  to  him.^) 

14.  But  Mr.  Harrison  was  independent  of  these  mere 
arthereal  visions,  and  surrounded  himself  only  with  a  halo 
of  sublunary  beatitude.  Welcome  always  he,  as  on  his  side 
frankly  coming  to  be  well,  with  the  farmer,  the  squire,  the 
rector,  the — I  had  like  to  have  said,  dissenting  minister,  but 
I  think  Mr.  Harrison  usually  evaded  villages  for  summer 
domicile  which  were  in  any  wise  open  to  suspici(m  of 
Dissent  in  the  air, — but  with  hunting  rector,  and  the  High 
Church  curate,  and  the  rector's  daughters,  and  the  curate's 
mother— and  the  landlord  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  the  hostler 
of  the  Red  Lion  stables,  and  the  tapster  of  the  Pig  and 
Whistle,  and  aU  the  pigs  in  the  backyard,  and  aU  the 
whistlers  in  the  street — ^whether  for  want  of  thought'  <)r 
for  gaiety  of  it,  and  all  the  geese  on  the  conunon,  ducks 
in  the  horse-pond,  and  daws  in  the  steeple,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  known  and  beloved  by  every  bird  and  body  of  them 
before  half  his  holiday  was  over,  and  the  rest  of  it  was 
mere  exuberance  of  festivity  about  him,  and  applauding 
coronation  of  his  head  and  heart.  Above  all,  he  delighted 
in  the  ways  of  animals  and  children.  He  wrote  a  birthday 
ode — or  at  least  a  tumble-out-of-the-nest-day  ode — to  our 
pet  rook.  Grip,  which  encouraged  that  bird  in  taking  such 
liberties  with  the  cook,  and  in  addressing  so  many  imperti- 
nences to  the  other  servants,  that  he  became  the  mere 
plague,  or  as  the  French  would  express  it,  the  ^Bladc^ 
beast,"  of  the  kitchen  at  Denmark  Hill  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.    There   was   almost  alwajrs  a  diary  kept,   usually,   I 

>  mMt  18,  to  ToUm;  who0e  name,  abo've,  hai  hitliorto  beao  mit^tdl  "TML** 
See  Fir9  amigera,  Letter  74  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  35),  where,  in  reteriiir  to  ^o  mm 
Bo9k  ^TMi  in  tbe  Apoerjpke,  Ruelcin  ia  oareAil  to  ramiad  na  tliat  tlM  4af  Mams' 
to  Tobias.! 

'  [See  bryden,  C^num  ami  IfMgmia,  84:  qnoted  alao  in  VeL  XXVIL  fw  801.] 
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tlmik,  in  Aym^  of  thoie  tummer  houn  of  inddieiioe.; 
■■d  wkmk  aft  kit  it  was  noogtoMeif  m  due  and  reverent 
r»  aft  the  Crown  Life  Qffioe^  that  indeed  the  time  had 
near  wiien.  Ha  oonttant  and  fiuthful  servant  ahoold 
he  alkmed  to  vest,  it  was  perliapB  not  tlie  least  of  my 
MsBdTa  pnisewerthy  and  gentfe  gifts  to  he  truly  evpaUe  dT 
Bsst;  wftikhmwing  liimself  into  ^  memories  dT  liis  useftd 
and  benevolent  life,  and  making  it  truly  a  holiday  in  iks 
honoured  evening.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  hhn  (and 
it  was  now  my  turn  to  press  with  hearty  sjrmpathy  the 
wmntimes  intermitted  task)  of  writing  these  Rraainiscenoes : 
vahmUe— valuable  to   whom,   and  for  what,   I    htffn  to 


15.  For  indeed  these  memories  are  of  people  who  are 
away  like  the  snow  in  harvest;  and  now,  with  the 
reapers  of  fell  shocks  of  the  fkttening  wheat  of 
metaphysics,  and  fiur  novdists  Ruth-like  in  the  fields  of 
haricy,  or  more  mischievously  comiog  through  the  rye,^ — 
wliat  will  the  public,  so  vigorously  sustained  by  these,  care 
to  hear  of  the  lovely  writers  of  old  days,  quaint  creatures 
that  they  were? — Merry  Miss  Mitford,  actually  living  in 
the  country,  actually  walking  in  it,  loving  it,'  and  finding 
hiatofy  enov^  in  the  life  of  the  butcher's  boy,  and  romance 
enough  in  the  story  of  the  miller's  daughter,  to  occupy  all 
her  mind  with,  innocent  of  troubles  concerning  the  Turkish 
foestion;  steady-going  old  Bariiam,  confessing  nobody  but 
tiie  Jadcdaw  of  Bheims,*  and  fearless  alike  of  Ritualism,  Dar- 
winism, or  disestablishment;  iridescent  clearness  of  Thomas 
Hood — ^the  wildest,  deepest  infinity  of  marvellously  jestful 
men ;  manly  and  rational  Sydney,  inevitable,  infallible,  in- 
offensively wise  of  wit;^ — they   are  gone  their   way,   and 

1  [AUasioiis  to  Mn.   Gagkell't  Butk  (1863)  and  MIm  Helen  Mathen's  Comin' 
tkr^  ik$  R9$  (1876).] 

«  [Compan  AH  qf  Bmgiand,  §  109  (Vol.  XXXm.  p.  338).] 

*  [For  another  refinenoe  to  ''The  Jackdaw  of  Rheimt"  in  Barham'a  IngoUUb^ 
Mlf.  aee  helow,  p.  645.  For  Hood,  tee  Vol.  XVIIL  p.  487,  and  many  other 
mjQmml  Index).    For  Sydney  Smith,  aee  Prmtm-ita,  ii.  §  166.] 

*  [Here  in  On  the  Old  Road  wai  appended,  in  a  note,  the  letter  on  Sydney 
Smith,  now  given  below,  p.  664.] 
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THE  RANGE  OF  INTELLECTUAL  CONCEP- 
TION PROPORTIONED  TO  THE  RANK 
IN  ANIMATED   LIFE 

.i  --^^  •  ^     A  THBOREM'-'-i-' ■'  ■'-'•"■   '^^^  -^^^^ 

Pi 
I   supFOSE  this  theorem  to  be  a  truism ;  but  I  venture 

to  state  it,  because  it  is  surely  desirable  that  it  should  be 

recognized  as  an  axiom   by  metaphysicians,  and   practically 

does  not  seem  to  me  yet  to  have  been  so,     I  say  "  animated 

life"   because  the  word   "life"   by   itself  might  have  been 

taken  to  include  that  of  vegetables ;  and  I  say  "  animated  " 

instead  of  "spiritual"  life  because  the  Latin  "anima,"  and 

pretty   Italian  corruption   of  it,  "alma,"  involving  the  new 

idea   of  nourishment  of  the   body    as   by   the   Aliment   or  j 

Alms  of  God,  seems  to  me  to  ccmv^  a  better  idea  "of 

the  existence  of  ccmsdous    creatures  than  any  ddnvaliTS 

of  ^spiritus,*'  "pneuma»^  or  "psyche,**  i      -^f-j   .  *i 

I  attach^  howevert  a  somewhat  lower  sensa  to  the  woid 
''collection''  than  is,  1  believe,  usual  with  metaplgrsiciaBii 
iDTt  as  a  painter,  I  belong  to  a  lower  rank  of  animated 
being  than  theirs,  and  can  only  mean  by  conception  what 
I  know  of  it.  A  painter  never  conceives  anything  abso* 
kitely,  and  is  indeed  incapable  of  conceiving  anything  at  all, 
except  as  a  phenomenon  or  sensation,  or  as  the  mode  or 
locus  of  a  phenomenon  or  sensation.  That  which  is  not  an 
a^iearance,  or  a  feeling,  or  a  mode  of  one  or  the  other,  is 
to  him  nothing. 

2.  For  instance,  he  would  deny  the  definition  of  the 
phenomenon  which  he  is  himself  first  concerned  in  produo^ 
line — as  ''length  without  breadth.**    He  would  si^^ 
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''  That  which  has  no  breadth  is  nothing,  and  nothing  cannot 
be  long."  He  would  define  a  line  as  a  narrow  and  long 
phenomenon,  and  a  mathematician's  idea  of  it  as  an  idea 
of  the  direction  of  such  a  phenomenon. 

The  act  of  conception  or  imagination  with  him,  there- 
fore, is  merely  the  memory,  simple  or  combined,  of  things 
that  he  has  seen  or  felt.  JHe  has  qo  ray,  no  incipience  of 
faculty  beyond  this.  No  quantity  of  the  sternest  training 
in  the  school  of  Hegel,  would  ever  enable  him  to  think 
the  Absolute.  He  would  persist  in  an  obstinate  refusal  to 
use  the  word  ''think"  at  all  in  a  transitive  sense.  He 
would  never,  for  instance,  say,  *'  I  think  the  table,"  but  ''  I 
think  the  table  is  turning,"  or  is  not,  as  the  case  mi^t  be. 
And  if  he  were  to  be  taught  in  any  school  whatever  to 
conceive  a  table,  his  first  demand  would  be  that  he  should 
be  shown  one,  or  referred  to  other  things  that  had  the 
qualities  of  one  in  illustrative  d^pree. 

8.  And  even  respecting  the  constant  methods  or  laws 
of  phenomena,  he  cannot  raise  the  statement  of  them  into 
an  act  of  conception.  The  statement  that  two  right  lines 
can  never  enclose  a  space  merely  appears  to  him  another 
form  of  verbal  definition,  or,  at  the  grandest,  a  definition 
in  fnophetic  extent,  saying  in  other  words  that  a  line  whidi 
encloses,  or  ever  may  enclose,  a  space,  is  not,  and  never 
will  be,  a  right  one.  He  would  admit  that  what  he  now 
ooneeives  as  two  things,  doubled,  would  always  be  what  he 
now  conceives  as  four  things.  But  assuming  the  existence 
of  a  world  in  which,  whenever  two  things  were  actually 
set  in  juxtaposition  with  other  two  things,  they  became 
actually  three  tiines,  cnr  actually  i^ve,  he  supposes  that  the 
practice  of  arithmetic,  and  laws  of  it,  would  dhange  in 
rsUtion  to  this  new  condition  in  matter;  and  he  accepts, 
therefore,  the  statement  that  twice  two  are  four  only  as  an 
accident  of  the  existing  phenomena  of  matter. 

4.  A  painter  therefore  may,  I  think,  be  looked  upon 
as  only  representing  a  high  order  of  sensational  creatures, 
incapable  of  any  but  physical  kleas  and  impresstons;   a|id 
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I  oontinue  my  paper,  therefore,  only  in  the  name  of  the 
docile,  and  therefore  improvable,  part  of  the  Brute  Creation. 

And  in  their  name  I  would  suggest  that  we  should  be 
nmch  more  docile  than  we  are  if  we  were  never  occupied 
in  efforts  to  conceive  things  above  our  natures.  To  take 
an  instance,  in  a  creature  somewhat  lower  than  myself.  I 
came  by  surprise  the  other  day  on  a  cuttle-fish  in  a  pool 
at  low  tide.  On  being  touched  with  the  point  of  my 
mnbrdUa,  he  first  filled  the  pool  with  ink,  and  then  finding 
himself  still  touched  in  the  darkness,  lost  his  temper,  and 
attadced  the  umbrella  with  much  psyche  or  anima,  hug* 
ging  it  tightly  with  all  his  eight  arms,  and  making  efforts, 
like  an  impetuous  baby  with  a  coral,  to  get  it  into  his 
mouth.  On  my  offering  him  a  finger  instead,  he  sucked 
dist  with  two  or  three  of  his  arms  with  an  apparently 
malignant  satisfaction,  and  on  being  shaken  off,  retirad  with 
an  air  of  firantic  misanthropy  into  the  cloud  of  his  ink. 

ff.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  not  a  little  instructive  to  reflect 
how  entirely  useless  such  a  manifestation  of  a  superior 
being  was  to  his  cuttle-fish  mind,  and  how  fortunate  it 
waa  for  his  fdlow-octopods  that  he  had  no  conunand  of 
pou  as  well  as  ink,  nor  any  disposition  to  write  on  the 
of  umbrellas  or  of  men. 

It  may  be  observed,  further,  that  whatever  ideas  he 
aUe  to  form  respecting  either  were  positively  false — 
•o  ccmtrary  to  truth  as  to  be  worse  than  none,  and  simply 
daa^gperous  to  himself,  so  far  as  he  mi^t  be  induced  to 
aek  upon  them — ^that,  namely,  an  umbrella  was  an  eatable 
tinng,  or  a  man  a  conquerable  one,  that  the  individual 
man  who  looked  at  him  was  hostile  to  him  or  that  his 
purposes  could  be  interfered  with  by  ejection  of  ink.  Every 
dRfft  made  by  the  fish  under  these  convictions  was  harmful 
to  himself;  his  only  wisdom  would  have  been  to  lie  quietly 
and  uoreflectivdy  in  his  pool 

And  with  us  painters  also,  .the  only  result  of  any  efforts 
we  make  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  subjects  of  meta- 
[diysical  inquiry  has  been  an  increased  sense  of  the  prudence 
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of  lying  placidly  and  unreflectively  in  our  pools,  or  at  least 
limiting  ourselves  to  such  gentle  efforts  of  imagination  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  as  yet  imperfectly  developed 
powers,  I  do  not  say  even  of  cephalopodic,  but  of  Ascidian 
nervous  centres.^ 

6.  But  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  pleasantly,  to 
persons  thus  subdued  in  self-estimation,  the  hope  presents 
itself  which  is  involved  in  the  Darwinian  theory,  that  their 
pools  themselves  may  be  capable  of  indefinite  extension, 
and  their  natures  of  indefinite  development — the  hope  that 
our  descendants  may  one  day  be  ashamed  of  us,  and  debate 
the  question  of  their  parentage  with  •  astonishment  and 
disgust. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  aim  of  elementary  meta- 
j^ysical  study  might  henceforth  become  more  practical  than 
that  of  any  other  science.  For  in  hitherto  taking  little 
cognizance  of  the  limitation  of  thought  by  the  structure 
of  the  body,  we  have  surely  also  lost  sight  of  the  power 
of  certain  modes  of  thought  over  the  processes  of  that 
structure.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  emotion  of  anger,  of 
which  the  cephalopoda  are  indeed  as  capable  as  we  are, 
but  inferior  to  us  in  being  unable  to  decide  whether  they 
do  well  to  be  angry  or  not,  I  do  not  think  the  chemical 
effect  of  that  emotion  on  the  particles  of  the  blood,  in 
decomposing  and  otherwise  paralyzing  or  debilitating  them, 
has  been  sufficiently  examined,  nor  the  actual  quantity  of 
nervous  energy  which  a  fit  of  anger  of  given  violence 
withdraws  fix>m  the  body  and  restores  to  space,  neither  the 
correlative  power  of  volition  in  restraining  the  passion,  or 
in  directing  the  choice  of  salutary  thought,  as  of  salutary 
herbs  on  streams.  And  even  we  painters,  who  dare  not 
call  ourselves  capable  of  thought,  are  capable  of  choice  in 
more  or  less  salutary  vision.  In  the  degree  in  which  we 
lose  such  power  of  choice  in  vision,  so  that  the  spectral 
phenomena  which  are  the  materials  of  our  industry  present 

^  [Compare  JLooe't  Memie,  $  172  (VoL  XXV.  p.  164).] 
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themselves  under  forms  beyond  our  control,  we  become 
insane ;  and  although  for  all  our  best  work  a  certain  degree 
of  this  insanity  is  necessary,  and  the  first  occurring  concep- 
tions are  imcommanded,  as  in  dreams,  we  have,  when  in 
health,  always  instantaneous  power  of  accepting  some,  re- 
fusing others,  perfecting  the  outlines  and  colours  of  those 
we  wish  to  keep,  and  arranging  them  in  such  relations  as 
we  choose. 

7.  And  unquestionably  the  forms  of  the  body  which 
painters  instinctively  recognize  as  best,  and  call  "beautifid," 
are  so  &r  under  the  command  of  the  plastic  force  of 
voluntary  thought,  that  the  original  and  ftiture  authority 
of  such  a  plastic  force  over  the  whole  of  creation  cannot 
but  seem  to  painters  a  direct,  though  not  a  certain  influ- 
ence; and  they  would  at  once  give  their  adherence  to  the 
statement  made  many  years  since  in  his  opening  lectures  in 
Ozfcnrd  by  the  present  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine^  (as 
fiur  as  I  can  recollect  approximately,  in  these  terms) — ^that 
''it  is  quite  as  logical,  and  far  more  easy,  to  conceive  of 
original  anima  as  adapting  itself  to  forms  of  substance,  than 
of  original  substance  as  adapting  to  itself  modes  of  mind.'' 

8.  It  is  surely,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  expect  of 
future  schools  of  metaphysicians  that  they  will  direct  man- 
kind into  methods  of  thought  which  will  be  at  once  hi^py, 
unerring,  and  medicinal,  and  therefore  entirely  wise;  that 
they  will  mark  the  limits  beyond  which  imiformity  must 
be  dangerous,  and  speculation  vain;  and  that  they  will  at 
no  distant  period  terminate  the  acrimony  of  theologians, 
and  the  insolences,  as  well  as  the  sorrows,  of  groundless 
faith,  by  showing  that  it  is  appointed  for  us,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  an  universe  the  nature  of  which  is  as  much  better  than 
we  can  believe,  as  it  is  greater  than  we  can  understand. 

^  [Sir  Heiiry  Aclaud.      His  inaugural  lecture   at  Oxford  (as   Lee's  Reader  in 
Anatomy)  waa  given  on  October  22,  1845:  see  J.  B.  Atlay's  Memoir,  p.  123.] 
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permiadon^  to  print  a  few  oopiee  of  the  following  emy,  whiofa  appeared  a  thort 
time  ago  in  the  0(mtenmrarp  Review.  Oar  desire  was  to  have  00  wefgfaty  an 
argument  in  snpport  of  the  Christian  Verity  in  a  handy  and  convenient  form. 

"J.  B.  H. 

**€^riHma$,  187S." 

Text,  pp.  5-16.  No  imprint  The  headline  is  ''The  Nature  and 
Authority  of  Miracle"  throughout    Stitched,  without  wrappers. 

Reprinted  in  On  the  OU  Road,  §§  267-277 ;  voL  ii.  pp.  353-666,  in 
ed  1  (1885) ;  vol  iiL  pp.  363-^6,  in  ed.  2  (1899). 

The  sections  are  here  renumbered.] 


THE   NATURE    AND    AUTHORITY 
OF    MIRACLE 

(1873) 

1.  £v£itY  age  of  the  world  has  its  own  special  sins,  and 
special  simplicities;  and  among  our  own  most  particular 
humours  in  both  kinds  must  be  reckoned  the  tendency  to 
parade  our  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  if  nobody 
had  ever  heard  of  a  law  of  Nature  before. 

The  most  curious  result  of  this  extremely  absiurd  con-  | 

dition   of  mind  is  perhaps  the  alarm  of  religious   persons  | 

on    subjects   of  which    one   would    have   fSancied    most   of  . 

the  palpable  difficulties  had  been  settled  before  the  nine-  ! 

teenth  century.    The  theory  of  prayer,  for  instance,  and  of  j 

Miracles.     I  noticed  a  lengthy  discussion  in  the  newspapers  j 

a  month  or  two  ago,  on  the  propriety  of  praying  for,  or 
against   rain.^     It  had   suddenly,  it  seems,  occurred  to  the  t 

public  mind,  and  to  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  write  the  ; 

theology   of  the   breakfast-table,   that   rain   was   owing   to  i 

natural  causes;  and  that  it  must  be  unreasonable  to  expect  f 

God  to  supply  on  our  immediate  demand  what  could  not  1 

be  provided  but  by  previous  evaporation.     I  noticed  farther  I 

that  this  alarming  difficulty  was  at  least  softened  to  some  ( 

rf  our  Metropolitan  congregations  by  the  assurances  of  their 
ministers,  that,  although,  since  the  last  lecture  by  Professor 

^  [Owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  rainy  and  stormv  weather,  the  Archbishop 
if  Canterbary  exhorted  the  clergv  to  use  the  Prayer  ''For  Fair  Weather"  (Time$, 

December  26),  and   Archbishop  Manning   issued  a  pastoral  to  like   effect  (ibid,^  ^ 

December  28).     In  the  early  part  of  January  there  was  an  almost  daily  discussion  i* 

if  the  subject  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Timet.]  ^ 
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Tyndall  at  the  Royal  Institution,  it  had  become  impossible 
to  think  of  asking  God  for  any  temporal  blessing,  they 
might  still  hope  their  applications  for  spiritual  advantages 
would  occasionally  be  successful ; — ^thus  implying  that  though 
material  processes  were  necessarily  slow,  and  the  laws  of 
Heaven  respecting  matter,  inviolable,  mental  processes  might 
be  instantaneous,  and  mental  laws  at  any  moment  dis- 
regarded by  their  Institutor:  so  that  the  spirit  of  a  man 
might  be  brought  to  maturity  in  a  moment,  though  the 
resources  of  Omnipotence  would  be  overtaxed,  or  its  con- 
sistency abandoned,  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  the  same 
result  on  a  greengage. 

More  logically,  though  not  more  wisely,  other  divines 
have  asserted  that  prayer  is  medicinally  beneficial  to  our- 
selves, whether  we  obtain  what  we  ask  for  or  not;  and 
that  our  moral  state  is  gradually  elevated  by  the  habit  of 
praying  daily  that  the  Kingdom  of  Gk)d  may  come, — ^though 
nothing  would  more  astonish  lis  than  its  coming. 

2.  With  these  doubts  respecting  the  possibility  or  pro- 
priety of  miracle,  a  more  immediate  difficulty  occurs  as  to 
its  actual  nature  or  definition.  What  is  the  quality  of  any 
event  which  may  be  properly  called  "miraculous"?  What 
are  the  degrees  of  wonderfiilness  ?  —  what  the  surpassing 
degree  of  it,  which  changes  the  wonder  into  the  sign,  or 
may  be  positively  recognized  by  human  intelligence  as  an 
interruption,  instead  of  a  new  operation,  of  those  laws  of 
Nature  with  which,  of  late,  we  have  become  so  exhaustively 
acquainted  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
so  haunted  by  doubt  of  the  security  of  our  best  knowledge, 
and  by  discontent  in  the  range  of  it,  that  it  seems  to  me 
contrary  to  modesty,  ndiether  in  a  religious  or  scientific 
point  of  view,  to  regard  anytldng  as  miraculous.  I  know 
so  little,  and  this  little  I  know  is  so  inexplicable,  that  I 
dare  not  say  anything  is  wonderful  because  it  is  strange  to 
me,  or  not  wonderful  because  it  is  familiar.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  how  I  compel  my  hand  to  write  these 
words,  or  my  lips  to  read  them:  and  the  question  which 
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the  thesis  of  Mr.  Ward's  very  interestiiig  paper,  ''  Can 
ice  prove  the  Uniformity  of  Nature?"*  is,  in  my 
mind,  so  assuredly  answerable  with  the  negative  which  the 
writer  appeared  to  desire,  that,  precisely  on  that  ground, 
the  performance  €ji  any  so-called  miracle  whatever  would 
be  morally  unimpressive  to  me.  If  a  second  Joshua  to- 
moBOw  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still,^  and  it  obeyed 
him ;  and  he  therefore  claimed  deference  as  a  miracle-worker, 
I  am  afiraid  I  should  answer,  **  What !  a  miracle  that  the 
nm  stands  still? — ^not  at  alL  I  was  always  expecting  it 
wouUL     The  only  wonder,  to  me,  was  its  going  on."' 

8.  But  even  assuming  the  demonstrable  uniformity  of 
the  laws  or  customs  of  Nature  which  are  known  to  us,  it 
remains  a  difficult  question  what  manner  of  interference 
with  such  law  or  custom  we  might  logically  hold  miraculous, 
and  what,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  treat  only  as  [nroof 
of  the  existence  of  some  other  law,  hitherto  undiscovered. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  case  authenticated  by  the  sig- 
natures of  several  leading  physicists  in  Paris,  in  which  a 
girl,  under  certain  conditions  of  morbid  excitement, 
aUe  to  move  objects  at  some  distance  from  her  with- 
out touching  them.  Taking  the  evidence  for  what  it  may 
be  worth,  the  discovery  of  such  a  faculty  would  only,  I 
floppose,  justify  us  in  concluding  that  some  new  vital  energy 
was  devdoping  itself  under  the  conditions  of  modem  bodily 
healtfa;  and  not  that  any  interference  with  the  laws  of 
Nature  had  taken  place.  Yet  the  generally  obstinate  refusal 
of  men  of  science  to  receive  any  verbal  witness  of  such 
futo  is  a  proof  that  they  believe  them  contrary  to  a  code 
of  law  which  is  more  or  less  complete  in  their  experience, 
and  altogether  complete  in  their  conception;  and  I  think 
it  is  therefore  their  province  to  lay  down  for  us  the  true 

^  Bead  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  Society. 

^  rJoshua  X. :  see  below^  p.  327.] 

I  rCompare  Ariadne  Florentina,  ^  202  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  438).  and  Fan  Ckmgera, 
Letter  66  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  613).] 
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principle  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the  miraculous  viola- 
tion of  a  known  law  from  the  sudden  manifestation  of  an 
unknown  erne. 

4.  In  the  meantime,  supposing  ourselves  ever  so  inci^ 
able  of  defining  law,  or  discerning  its  interruption,  we  need 
not  therefore  lose  our  conception  of  the  (me,  nor  our  £uth 
in  the  other.  Some  of  us  may  no  more  be  able  to  know 
a  genuine  miracle,  when  we  see  it,  than  others  to  know  a 
genuine  picture;  but  the  ordinary  impulse  to  r^[ard,  there- 
fore, all  claim  to  miraculous  power  as  imposture,  or  self- 
deception,  reminds  me  always  of  the  speech  of  a  French 
lady  to  me,  whose  husband's  collection  of  old  pictures  had 
brought  unexpectedly  low  prices  in  the  auction-room, — 
**  How  can  you  be  so  senseless,"  she  said,  **  as  to  attach 
yourself  to  the  study  of  an  art  in  which  you  see  that  all 
excellence  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  ?  "  Some  of  us  have 
thus  come  to  imagine  that  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  well  as 
those  of  Art,  may  be  matters  of  opinion ;  and  I  reccdlect 
an  ingenious  paper  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  some  two 
years  ago,  on  the  *•  Subjective  Sjmthesis,"* — ^whieh,  after 
proving,  what  does  not  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  so  daborate 
proof,  that  we  can  only  know,  of  the  imiverse,  what  we 
can  see  and  understand,  went  on  to  state  that  the  laws  of 
Nature  ''were  not  objective  realities,  any  more  than  they 
were  absolute  truths."*  Which  decision,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  as  if  some  modest  and  rational  gnat,  who  had  submitted 
to  the  humiliating  conviction  that  it  could  know  no  more 
of  the  world  than  might  be  traversed  by  flight,  or  tasted 
by  puncture,  yet,  in  the  course  of  an  experiment  on  a 
philosopher  with  its  proboscis,  hearing  him  speak  of  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  should  observe,  on  its  return  to  the 
society  of  gnats,  that  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  were  not 

*  J  quote  from  memory  but  am  sure  of  the  purport  of  the  sentence, 
though  not  of  its  expression. 

>  [Printed  in  the  Fortmghtly  Review^  August  1870,  vol.  14,  pp.  184-197.    Rnsldn's 
memory  was  textually  accurate :  see  p.  185  of  the  Beviem,] 
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objective  realities,  any  more  than  they  were  absolute  truths. 
And,  indeed,  the  careless  use  of  the  word  ''Truth"  itself, 
often  misleads  even  the  most  accurate  thinkers.  A  law 
eannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  truth,  either  absolute  or  concrete. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  of  my  own  particular 
nature,  that  I  fall  asleep  after  dinner,  and  my  confession 
of  this  fitct  is  a  truth;  but  the  bad  habit  is  no  more  a 
troth  than  the  statement  of  it  is  a  bad  habit 

5.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  treachery  of  our  concep- 
tions and  language,  and  in  just  conclusion  even  from  our 
narrow  experience,  the  conviction  is  fastened  in  our  hearts 
tiiat  the  habits  or  laws  of  Nature  are  more  constant  than 
our  awn  and  sustained  by  a  firmer  Intelligence:  so  that, 
without  in  the  least  claiming  the  faculty  of  recognition  of 
miracle,  we  may  securely  define  its  essence.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
avmned  to  be,  under  general  conditions,  constant,  but  to  be 
maintained  in  that  constancy  by  a  supreme  personal  Mind; 
md  it  is  farther  supposed  that,  under  particular  conditions, 
this  ruling  Person  interrupts  the  constancy  of  these  pheno- 
mena, in  order  to  establish  a  particular  relation  with  inferior 
cicatures* 

6.  It  is,  indeed,  singular  how  ready  the  inferior  creatures 
are  to  imagine  such  a  relation,  without  any  very  decisive 
evidence  of  its  establishment.  The  entire  question  of  miracle 
is  involved  with  that  of  the  special  providences  which  are 
nipposed,  in  some  theories  of  religion,  sometimes  to  con- 
found the  enemies,  and  always  to  protect  the  darlings  of 
God :  and  in  the  minds  of  amiable  persons,  the  natural  and 
?eiy  justifiable  sense  of  their  own  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  world  may  often  encourage  the  pleasant  sup- 
position that  the. Deity,  however  improvident  for  others, 
will  be  provident  for  them.  I  recollect  a  paper  on  this 
sobgect  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  published  not  long  ago  in  some 
religious  periodical,  in  which  the  writer  mentioned,  as  a 
strikingly  Providential  circumstance,  the  catching  of  his  foot 
on  a  ledge   of  rock  which  averted  what  might  otherwise 
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have  been  a  fatal  falL^  Under  the  sense  of  the  loss  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  the  society  of  Edinburght  which 
might  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  accident,  it  is 
natural  that  Dr,  Guthrie  should  refer  to  it  with  strongly 
excited  devotional  feeUngs:  yet,  perhaps*  with  better  reason, 
a  junior  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  less  secure  of  the 
value  of  his  life,  would  have  been  likely  on  the  same 
occasion  rather  to  be  provoked  by  his  own  awkwardness, 
than  impressed  by  the  providential  structure  of  the  rock. 
At  the  root  of  every  error  on  these  subjects  we  may  trace 
either  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  universality  of  Deity, 
or  an  exaggerated  sense  of  individual  importance :  and  yet  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  every  train  of  thought  likely  to  lead 
us  in  a  right  dii-ection  must  be  founded  on  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  personality  of  a  Deity  who  has  com* 
manded  the  doing  of  Justice  and  the  showing  of  Mercy  ^ 
can  be  no  otherwise  manif^ted  than  in  the  signal  support 
of  causes  which  are  just,  and  favour  of  persons  who  are 
kind.  The  beautiful  tradition  of  the  deaths  of  Cleobis  and 
Bito,^  indeed}  expresses  the  sense  proper  to  tlie  wisest  men, 
that  we  are  unable  either  to  discern  or  decide  for  ourselves 
in  what  the  favour  of  God  consists;  but  the  promises  of 
the  Christian  religion  imply  that  its  true  disciples  will  be 
enabled  to  ask  with  prudence  what  is  to  be  infallibly 
g^fanted. 

7.  And»  indeedi  the  relaticHis  between  Grod  and  His 
creatures  which  it  is  the  function  of  miracle  to  establish, 
depend  far  more  on  the  correspondence  of  events  with 
human  volition  than  on  the  marvellous  character  of  the 
events  themselves.  These  relations  are,  in  the  main,  two- 
fold. Miracles  are  either  to  convince,  or  to  assist  We 
are  apt  to  think  of  them  as  meant  only  to  establish  faith, 
but  many  are  for  mere  convenience  of  life.    EUsha's  making 

^  [For  other  references  to  Dr.  GuUirie,  see  Vol.  VLp.  483 ;  Vol.  X£U  p.  xxx. ; 
Vol.  XVII.  p.  xxviii. ;  Vol.  XXII.  p.  445 ;  and  Vol.  XXVX  p.  xxvi.] 
>  [Zechanah  vii.  9 ;  compare  Vol.  XVI.  p.  06.1 
»  [See  Vol.  Vn.  p.  277,  and  Vol.  XVni.  p.  854.] 
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the  axe-head  swim,  and  the  poisoned  soup  wholesome,^  were 
not  to  convince  anybody,  but  merely  to  give  help  in  the 
qmkest  way.  Conviction  is,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  most 
intcfesting  miracles,  quite  a  secondary  end,  and  often  an 
one.  The  hungry  multitude  are  fed,  the  ship  in 
relieved  by  sudden  calm.'  The  disciples  disregard 
tbe  multipljdng  of  the  loaves,  yet  are  strongly  affected  by 
the  dumge  in  the  weather. 

But  whether  for  conviction,  aid  (or  aid  in  the  terrific 
of  punishment),  the  essence  of  miracle  is  as  the  mani- 
of  a  Power  which  can  direct  or  modify  the  other* 
constant  phenomena  of  Nature;  and  it  is,  I  think,  by 
itttirhing  too  great  importance  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  missionary  work  of  miracle,  instead  of  what  may  in 
distinction  be  called  its  pastoral  work,  that  many  pious 
no  less  than  infidels,  are  apt  to  despise,  and  there- 
to deny,  miraculous  power  altogether. 
a.  "We  do  not  need  to  be  convinced,"  they  say,  ''of 
the  existence  of  God  by  the  capricious  exertion  of  His 
power.  We  are  satisfied  in  the  normal  exertion  of  it;  and 
it  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  His  Excellent  Majesty  that 
there  should  be  any  other." 

But  all  arguments  and  feelings  must  be  distrusted  which 
are  founded  on  our  own  ideas  of  what  it  is  proper  for 
Deity  to  do.  Nor  can  I,  even  according  to  our  human 
modes  of  judgment,  find  any  impropriety  in  the  thought 
diat  an  energy  may  be  natural  without  being  normal, 
and  Divine  without  being  constant.  The  wise  missionary 
may  indeed  require  no  miracle  to  confirm  his  authority; 
but  the  despised  pastor  may  need  miracle  to  enforce 
it,  or  the  compassionate  governor  to  make  it  beneficial. 
And  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  Pastoral  Miracle 
as  resulting  from  a  power  as  natural  as  any  other,  though 
not  as  perpetual.    The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,'  and 

»  [2  Kings  vi.  6 ;  iv.  40,  41.] 

>  [Matthew  xiv.  17 ;  Mark  iv.  39.] 

»  [John  iii.  a] 
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some  of  the  energies  granted  to  men  bom  of  the  Spirit 
may  be  manifested  only  on  certain  conditions  and  on  rare 
occasions ;  and  therefore  be  always  wonderful  or  miraculous, 
though  neither  disorderly  nor  unnatural 

Thus  St.  Paul's  argument  to  Agrippa,  ''  Why  should  it 
be  thought  with  you  a  thing  impossible  that  Grod  should 
raise  the  dead  ? "  ^  would  be  suicidal,  if  he  meant  to  i^peal 
to  the  miracle  as  a  proof  of  the  authority  of  his  mission. 
But,  claiming  no  authority,  he  announces  as  a  probable 
and  acceptable  fact  the  opening  of  a  dispensation  in  which 
it  was  as  natural  for  the  dead  to  be  raised  as  for  the 
Grospel  to  be  preached  to  the  poor,  though  both  the  one 
and  the  other  were  miraculous  signs  that  the  Master  of 
Nature  had  come  down  to  be  Emmanuel  among  men,  and 
that  no  prophet  was  in  future  to  look  for  another.* 

We  have  indeed  fiEdlen  into  a  careless  habit  of  using  the 
words  supernatural  and  superhuman,  as  if  equivalent.  A 
human  act  may  be  super-doggish,  and  a  Divine  act  super- 
human, yet  all  three  acts  absolutely  NaturaL  It  is,  perhaps, 
as  much  the  virtue  of  a  Spirit  to  be  inconstant  as  of  a 
poison  to  be  sure,  and  therefore  always  impossible  to  wdgh 
the  elements  of  moral  force  in  the  balance  of  an  apothecary. 

9.  It  is  true  that,  in  any  abstract  reflection  on  these 
things,  one  is  instantly  brought  to  pause  by  questions  of 
the  reasonableness,  the  necessity,  or  the  expedient  degree 
of  miracle.  Christ  walks  on  the  water,'  overcoming  gravity 
to  that  extent.  Why  not  have  flown,  and  overcome  it 
altogether?  He  feeds  the  multitude  by  breaking  existent 
loaves;  why  not  have  commanded  the  stones  into  bread ?^ 
Or,  instead  of  miraculously  feeding  either  an  assembly  or 
a  nation,  why  not  enable  them,  like  Himself,  miraculously 
to  fast,^  for  the  needful  time?    And  in  generally  admitting 

1  [Acti  zxvL  &    Rnflkio,  qaoting  from  memory,  gives  '^  impoiable "  for  '^  in- 
eredible."] 

>  [Matthew  i.  23 ;  xL  3-5.] 
'    Matthew  xir.  26.] 


«    Matthew  ir.  3.] 
•  iMatthew  iv.  2.] 
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the  theories  of  pastoral  miracle  the  instant  question  sub- 
mits itself — Supposing  a  nation  wisely  obedient  to  divinely 
^ppcnnted  ministers  of  a  sensible  Theocracy,  how  much 
would  its  government  be  miraculously  assisted,  and  how 
many  of  its  affairs  brought  to  miraculous  prosperity  of 
issue?  Would  its  enemies  be  destroyed  by  angels,  and 
its  food  poured  down  upon  it  from  the  skies,  or  would  the 
siqiematural  aid  be  limited  to  diminishing  the  numbers 
of  its  slain  in  battle,*  or  to  conducting  its  merchant 
dups  safely,  or  instantaneously,  to  the  land  whither  they 
wvmld  go?^ 

But  no  progress  can  be  made,  and  much  may  be  pre- 
vented, in  the  examination  of  any  really  difficult  human 
problem,  by  thus  approaching  it  on  the  hypothetical  side. 
Such  approach  is  easy  to  the  foolish,  pleasant  to  the  proud, 
and  convenient  to  the  malicious,  but  absolutely  fruitless  of 
piBctical  result.  Our  modesty  and  wisdom  consist  alike  in 
the  simple  registry  of  the  facts  cognizable  by  us,  and  our 
duty,  in  making  active  use  of  them  for  the  present,  with- 
out concerning  ourselves  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
And  the  two  main  facts  we  have  to  deal  with  are  that 
the  historical  record  of  miracle  is  always  of  inconstant 
power,  and  that  our  own  actual  energies  are  inconstant 
almost  in  exact  proportion  to  their  worthiness. 

10.  First,  I  say,  the  history  of  miracle  is  of  inconstant 
power.  St.  Paul  raises  Eutychus  from  death,  and  his 
gannents  effect  miraculous  cure;  yet  he  leaves  Trophimus 
sick  at  Miletum,  recognizes  only  the  mercy  of  God  in  the 
recovery  of  Epaphroditus,  and,  like  any  uninspired  physi- 
cian, recommends  Timothy  wine  for  his  infirmities.'  And 
in  the  second  place,  our  own  energies  are  inconstant  almost 

^  "And  be  it  death  procUumed  through  our  host  to  boast  of  this." — 
Hemry  F.  [Act  iv.  sc.  8.] 

1  [Piahns  cviL  90  (Prajrer-book).] 

>  [AcU  XX.  9,  10;  xix.   12;  2  Timothy  iv.  20;  Philippians  ii.  27;  1  Timothy 

T.  2a  J 
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in  proportion  to  their  nobleness.  We  breathe  with  regu- 
larity, and  can  calculate  upon  the  strength  necessary  for 
common  tasks.  But  the  record  of  our  best  work,  and  of 
our  happiest  moments,  is  always  one  of  success  which  we 
did  not  expect,  and  of  enthusiasm  which  we  could  not 
prolong. 

11.  And  therefore  we  can  only  look  tot  an  imperfect 
and  interrupted,  but  may  surely  insist  on  an  occasional, 
manifestation  of  miraculous  credentials  by  every  minister  of 
religion.  There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  discemmoit 
of  marvel  properly  to  be  held  superhuman.  It  is  indeed 
frequently  all^;ed  by  the  admirers  of  scientific  discovery 
that  many  things,  which  were  wonderful  fifty  years  ago, 
have  ceased  to  be  so  now;^  and  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
concede  to  them  that  what  they  now  themselves  imagine 
to  be  admirable,  will  not  in  the  future  be  admired.  But 
the  petty  sign,  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  augur 
Attus  before  Tarquin,'  would  be  as  impressive  at  this 
inistant  as  it  was  then;  while  the  utmost  achievements  of 
recent  scientific  miracle  have  scarcely  yet  achieved  the 
feeding  of  Lazarus  their  beggar,  still  less  the  resuR^ection 
of  Liazarus  their  friend.^  Our  Christian  faith,  at  all  events, 
stands  or  falls  by  this  test.  **  These  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe,"  ^  are  words  which  admit  neither  of  quali&»i-» 
tion  nor  misunderstanding;  and  it  is  far  less  arrogant  in 
any  man  to  lock  for  such  Divine  attestation  of  his  autho- 
rity as  a  teacher,  than  to  claim,  without  it,  any  authority 
to  teach.  And  assuredly  it  is  no  proof  of  any  unfitness  or 
unwisdom  in  such  expectations,  that,  for  the  last  thousand 
years,  miraculous  powers  seem  to  have  been  withdrawn 
from,  or  at  least  indemonstrably  possessed,  by  a  Church 
which,  having  been  again  and  again  warned  by  its  Master 
that  Biches  were  deadly  to  Religion,  and  Love  essential  to 
it,  has  nevertheless  made  wealth  the  reward  of  Theological 


^ompaie  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  164-155  n.] 

l*he  cutting  of  a  whetstone  by  a  rasor :  see  Llvy^  L  36.] 

See  Lnke  xvi.  20;  John  xi.  14.] 

Mark  xvi.  17.] 
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leamiiig,  and  controversy  its  occupation.  There  are  states 
of  moral  death  no  less  amazing  than  physical  resurrection; 
and  a  Church  which  permits  its  clergy  to  preach  what  they 
have  ceased  to  believe,  and  its  people  to  trust  what  they 
refuse  to  obey,  is  perhaps  more  tnily  miraculous  in  impo- 
tence, than  it  woidd  be  miraculous  in  power,  if  it  could 
move  the  fatal  rocks  of  California^  to  the  Pole,  and  plant 
the  sycamore  and  the  vine  between  the  ridges  of  the  sea. 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California^  see  VoL  XXVIIL 
pu  118.] 
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ART   SCHOOLS   OF   MEDIEVAL 
CHRISTENDOM 

(1875) 


[Bibliographical  Note. — The  papers  on  Mediieval  Schools  of  Art^  for  which 
Raskin  suheequently  wrote  this  Fre&ce,  had  first  appeared  in  The  MonUdy 
Packet,  1873^  vols.  16  and  17i  and  Raskin  refers  to  them  in  Pkasuret  qf 
England,  §  99  n.  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  491  n.}. 

They  were  collected  in  1876  in  a  book  with  the  following  title-page: — 

The  Art  Schools  |  of  |  Medieval  Christendom.  |  By  A.  C.  Owen.  |  Edited 
by  J.  Ruakin^  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  |  Slade  ProlBwor.  |  London:  Modey 
&,  Smith,  6  PatenuMter  Row.  |  1876. 

Crown  8vo^  pp.  X.+502.  Raskin's  Prefoce  oeeopwe  pp.  v.-viii.  The  Notes 
which  Raskin  added  to  the  text  are  given  bdow  (pp.  130-132). 

The  Pre£M»  with  these  Notes  was  reprinted  m  On  the  Old  Road,  1885, 
vol.  i.  pp.  667-681  (§§  649-661) ;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that 
book,  1899,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307-311  (§§  258-260). 

In  the  case  of  Note  6,  the  qaotation  has  here  been  extended ;  it  having 
been  erroneoasly  stated  in  On  the  Old  Road  that  Raskin's  note  occorred 
nt  the  word  "people."] 


ART   SCHOOLS   OF   MEDIEVAL 
CHRISTENDOM 

A  PREFACE 

The  number  of  British  and  American  travellers  who  take 
tinafTected  interest  in  the  early  art  of  Europe  is  already 
large,  and  is  daily  increasing;  daily,  also,  as  I  thankfully 
perceive,  feeling  themselves  more  and  more  in  need  of  a 
guide-book  containing  as  much  trustworthy  indication  as 
they  can  use  of  what  they  may  most  rationally  spend  their 
time  in  examining.  The  books  of  reference  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  though  of  extreme  value  to  travellers,  who 
make  it  their  object  to  see  (in  his,  and  their,  sense  of  the 
word)  whatever  is  to  be  seen,  are  of  none  whatever,  or 
may  perhaps  be  considered,  justly,  as  even  of  quite  the 
reverse  of  value,  to  travellers  who  wish  to  see  only  what 
they  may  in  simplicity  understand,  and  with  pleasure  re- 
member ;  while  the  histories  of  art,  and  biographies  of  artists, 
to  idiich  the  more  earnest  student  in  his  novitiate  must 
have  recourse,  are  at  once  so  voluminous,  so  vague,  and 
so  contradictory,  that  I  cannot  myself  conceive  his  deriving 
any  other  benefit  from  their  study  than  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  incertitude  of 
human  opinions. 

It  seemed  to  me,  on  reading  the  essays  collected  in 
this  volume,  as  they  appeared  in  the  periodical  for  which 
they  were  written,  that  the  author  not  only  possessed  her- 
self a  very  true  discernment  of  the  qualities  in  mediaeval 
art  which  were  justly  deserving  of  praise,  but  had  unusually 
clear  understanding  of  the  degree  in  which  she  might  expect 
to  cultivate  such  discernment  in  the  general  mind  of  polite 
travellers;  nor  have  I  less  admired  her  aptitude  in  collation 
of  essentially  illustrative  facts,  so  as  to  bring  the  history  of 
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a  very  widely  contemplative  range  of  art  into  tenable  com- 
pass and  very  graceful  and  serviceable  form.  Her  reading, 
indeed^  has  been,  with  respect  to  many  very  interesting 
periods  of  religious  workmanship,  much  more  extensive  than 
my  own ;  and  when  I  consented  to  edit  the  volume  of  col- 
lected papers,  it  was  not  without  the  assurance  of  consider- 
able advantage  to  myself  during  the  labour  of  revising  them. 
The  revision*  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been 
interrupted  and  imperfect;  very  necessarily  the  last  from 
the  ignorance  I  have  just  confessed  of  more  than  one  seg- 
ment of  the  great  illuminated  field  of  early  religious  art,  to 
which  the  writer  most  wisely  has  directed  equal  and  sym- 
metrical attention, — and  interrupted  partly  under  extreme 
pressure  of  other  occupation,  and  partly  in  very  fear  of 
being  tempted  to  oppress  the  serenity  of  the  general  pros* 
pect,  which  I  think  these  essays  are  eminently  calculated  to 
open  before  an  ingenious  reader,  with  the  stormy  chiaroscuro 
of  my  own  preference  and  reprobation-  I  leave  the  work, 
therefore,  absolutely  Miss  Owen  s,  with  occasional  note  of 
remonstrance,  but  without  retouch,  though  it  must  be  dis* 
tinctly  understood  that  when  I  allow  my  name  to  stand  as 
the  editor  of  a  book,  it  is  in  no  mere  compliment  (if  my 
editorship  could  indeed  be  held  as  such)  to  the  genius  or 
merit  of  the  author ;  but  it  means  that  I  hold  myself  en- 
tirely responsible,  in  main  points,  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
views  advanced,  and  that  1  wish  the  work  to  be  received, 
by  those  who  have  confidence  in  my  former  teaching,  as 
an  extension  and  application  of  the  parts  of  it  which  I 
have  felt  to  be  incomplete. 

Oxford^   November  27,    1875. 


[The  ''notes  of  remonstrance"  or  approbation  scattered  through  the 
Tolunie  are  given  below^  preceded  in  each  case  by  the  (italicised)  statement 
or  expression  giving  rise  to  them: — ] 

(1)  P.  73.  "The  peculiar  charaderisUc  of  the  ByzanUne  churches  is  the 
dotne."     "Form  derived  first  from  the  Catacombs.     See  Lord  Lindsay."^ 

>  [Sketches  qf  the  History  of  Christian  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  7.] 
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(S)  P.  89.  ''  The  odagom  bapHtiery  at  Florence,  aecribed  to  Lombard 
kings  .  .  ."     ''  No ;  it  is  Etruscan  work  of  pure  descent"  ^ 

(8)  Id,  "S.  Michele,  of  Pavia,  pure  Lombard  of  eevenih  ceniwj^  rdnuli 
im  tetUh."  "Churches  were  often  rebuilt  with  their  original  sculptures.  I 
believe  many  in  this  church  to  be  Lombard.     See  next  page."' 

(4)  P.  95.  ''  The  revoluium  begim  by  RafaeUe  has  ended  m  the  vulgar  patnt- 
mg,  the  sentimental  prmis,  and  the  coloured  statuettes,  which  have  made  ths  reUgioms 
art  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  hy^wordfor  its  feebleness  on  the  one  Me,  Us  suoer- 
stition  on  the  other."  "  Excellent ;  but  my  good  scholar  has  not  distingnisned 
Tulgar  from  non-vulgar  naturalism.     Perhaps  she  will  as  I  read  on.^^ 

(5)  P.  108.  *'li  mi^  be  .  .  .  U  is  scarcefy  credible."  What  does  it 
matter  what  may  be  or  what  is  scarcely  credible?  I  hope  the  reader  will 
consider  what  a  waste  of  time  the  thinking  of  things  is  when  we  can 
never  rightly  know  them." 

(6)  P.  109.  On  the  sUtemenU  that  "no  vital  school  of  art  has  eeer 
existed  save  as  the  expression  of  the  vital  and  unquestioned  faith  of  a  people," 
and  that  Catholicism  (which  embodied  such  a  fiiith)  was  succeeded  by  a 
theology  "which  proclaimed  every  man  his  own  teacher  and  his  own  priest 
with  an  inalienable  right  to  believe  the  wrong/'  followed  by  some  remarks 
on  external  helps  to  devotion,  there  is  a  note  at  the  word  "wrong." 
''Down  to  this  line  this  page  is  unquestionably  and  entirely  true.  I  do 
not  answer  for  the  rest  of  the  clause,  but  do  not  dispute  it." 

(7)  P.  118.  S.  Michele  at  Lucca.  "The  church  is  now  only  a  modem 
architect's  copy."* 

(8)  P.  129-  "There  is  a  good  model  of  this  pulpit"  (Niccola's  in  the 
Pisan  Baptistery)  "ui  the  Kensinglon  Museum,  through  which  we  may  learn  much 
of  the  rise  of  Gothic  sctdpture."  "You  cannot  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
Pisan  sculpture  can  only  be  studied  in  the  original  marble ;  half  its  virtue 
is  in  the  chiselling."^ 

(9)  P.  186.  "&  Donatos  shrine"  (by  Giovanni  Pisano)  "m  Areszo  Cathe- 
dral is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Pisan  school."  "  No.  He  tried  to  be 
too  fine,  and  overdid  it.     The  work  is  merely  accumulated  commonplace." 

(10)  P.  170.  On  Giotto  drawing  without  compasses  a  circle  with  a 
crayon,  *'not  a  brush,  with  which,  as  Professor  Ruskin  explamed,  the  feat  would 
have  been  impossible.  See  *  GioUo  and  his  Works  in  Padua.' "  "  Don't ;  but 
practise  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  till  you  can  do  it.  I  knew  nothing 
of  brush-work  proper  when  I  wrote  that  essay  on  Padua."  * 


»  [See  VoL  XXIH  p.  241.1 
*  [That  18,  of  Miss  Oiren's 


^ ,  book,  where  she  mentions  the  rebuilding  of  8. 

Ambrogio  at  Milan  in  that  way.    For  references  to  S.  Michele,  Pavia,  see  YoL  IX. 
pp.  40,  263,  2d3,  336 ;  Vol.  X.  p.  61.] 

*  [Compare  the  last  note  in  the  book,  pp.  487-488,  where  Miss  Owen's  state- 
ment that  "/Atf  cause  of  Eafaelle's  popularity  .  .  .  has  been  that  predaminanee  qf 
ejngyerated  dramatic  representation,  which  in  his  pictures  is  visHfle  above  all  moral  and 
spiritual  qualities,'*  is  noted  to  be  ^'Intensely  and  accurately  true."] 

*  [The  fa^ule  was  rebuilt  in  1862.     Compare  Vol.  XXI.  p.  123  and  n.] 

•  [For  the  pulpit,  see  Plate  VI.  in  Val  tTAmo,  Vol.  XXIIL  p.  23.] 

•  [Miss  Owen's  reference  is  to  §  6  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  20} ;  but  Rusldn,  in  making 
his  deprecatory  comment,  did  not  look  back  to  his  essay,  and  Miss  Owen's  version 
of  his  words  is  precisely  tiie  reverse  of  what  he  really  sud.  Giotte^s  feat,  he  said^ 
was  in  drairing  the  circle  with  the  brush,  not  with  a  crayon.] 

zxxiv.  T 
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(11)  P*  179*     In  the  first  of  the  bis-reliefs  of  Giotto's  tower  *t  Floi^ncCi 
"  Nook    Ues    OJtleepj    or,    at    Professor    Rmkin    nminlam*,    drunk*'      "I    do»T*t 
'  maintain '  anything  of   the   sort ;   I  know    it.     He   is  as   dronk  as   a   murt 
can   be,   and   the    expression    of   drunkenness    given    witli    deliberate    andX 
intense  skilly  as  on  the  angle  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice/'  i  " 

(12)  P,  1/9.  On  Giotto's  '* £uirtm&fft^^  ^figured  by  an  oid  man*'  on  the 
same  tower,  *'  Above  which  are  seen,  by  the  astronomy  of  his  heart,  the 
heavenly  host  represented  above  the  stars."  ^  ■ 

(IS)  P.    190,     "The  Loggia  dei   Limsi'   (at   Florence)  .  .  .  *'the  round^ 


arthuj  ncm  in  tkose  limeM, 
things  in 
The  ro 
in   all 

thirtec-    .  ^ 
Orcagi      •■  « 
the  L 
of  int 

history  ui  u-  * 
out  and  out  tne  grK> 
impracticable  and  Ip' 
do  1  vouch  for  the 
studied  him;  nor  dii 
or    after    him.     But 
Orcagna's  style  and  t 
in  the  Campo  *«»'to 
Tuscany,^  and 
to  Piaa^  Lucci 
(1*)  P.    +6a. 


See  FoMori/*^     ''Vasari  is  an  ass  with  precious 

ot  ask  his  opinion   on  any  matter. 

1  been  the  universal  structure  form 

f  and   reluctantly   pointed   in   the 

In   the  Campo  ^nto  of  Pisa,  and 

g  within  three    hundred  yards  of 

filled  with  trsceryj  itself  composed 

loes  not    matter  two  soldi   to    the 

ed  and  carved  the  Loggia.     It  is 

its  archaic  viKucs   themselves   are 

^  iioii  1  vouch  for  it  being  Orcagna's,  nor 

asooes  bein;^  his.     I  have  never  specially 

men  of  might  there  were  to  work  with 

'.uc    Loggia    to    be    mighty    ai-chitecture   of 

f.  Last  Judgment  and  Triumph  of  Eteath 

mest  lessons  written   on  tiie  walls  of 

^e  than  English  travellers  usually  give 


lice  altogether," 
#!»/«   for   ehirches  never  iaiJe  root   in    Fenke" 
"Not  quite  correct*     luc  i^u^^af  Palace  traceries  are  shown  in  the  Sionet 
of  Vauce  (IL  p.  854^)  to  hare  been  founded  on  thoae  of  the  Frmri." 

(15)  P.  47L  Mantegna.  ''No  fedmg  had  he  for  wM  beau^  of  human 
face,  or  the  lower  crealwree  of  the  eartk"  To  this  Miss  Owen  adds  in  a  note, 
''Professor  Ruskin  reminds  me  to  notice  here,  in  qualification,  Mantegna's 
power  of  painting  inanimate  forms,  as,  e,g.,  in  the  trees  and  leaves  of  his 
Madonna  of  the  National  Gallery.  'He  is,'  says  Professor  Ruskin,^  'the 
most  wonderful  leaf-painter  of  Lombardy.' " 

^  [See,  for  the  Noah  on  the  Campanile,  VoL  XXIU.  Plate  44,  and  Mornings  in 
Florence,  §  125  (ibid.,  p.  418):  see  alM>  Sehoals  qf  Art  in  Florence,  §  88  (ibid.,  p.  247). 
In  referring  to  the  scnlptare  of  "  The  Drunkenness  of  Noah ''  on  the  Ducal  Palace, 
Ruskin's  recollection  here  fiiiled,  as,  in  what  he  wrote  of  it  when  at  Venice  in  1851 
and  1876-1877,  he  was  careful  to  note  that  the  expression  of  drunkenness  was  not 
clearlv  indicated :  see  Vol.  X.  pp.  359  teg.,  and  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  442-443.] 

s  [See  Vol.  XXlll.  Plate  45  and  p.  419.] 

*  [Compare  Vol.  XII.  p.  258 ;  Ariadne  Fhrentina,  §  194  (Vol  XXIL  p.  433) ; 
and  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  395  n.] 

^  [For  Ruskin's  descriptions  of  these  frescoes,  see  VoL  XII.  pp.  146,  147;  and 
see  the  numerous  references  in  the  General  Index.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  edition :  see  now  Vol.  X.  p.  272.] 

*  [That  is,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Owen :  compare  Notee  on  EducaHcnal  Series, 
No.  221  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  140) ;  Modem  Painters,  vol  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  118) ;  and  AH 
of  England,  §  206  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  403).] 
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RAILWAYS    IN    THE 
LAKE    DISTRICT 

(1876) 


[BibMograpkieal  Note, — This  piece  wag  written  in  eonnexion  with  the  Protest 
organised  by  Mr.  Robert  Somervell  (a  Companion  of  St  George's  Guild) 
in  1875-1876  against  the  threatened  extension  of  the  railway  from  Winder- 
mere to  Ambleside  and  Rydal. 

Mr.  Somervell's  Protest  was  first  issued  in  1876  or  early  in  1876^  as  a 
quarto  paper  (pp.  8)  containing  a  form  of  petition  at  the  end.  WUh  this 
paper,  a  printed  slip  was  issued  containing  the  following  announoementy 
written  by  Ruskin : — 

''The  author  of  Modem  Pakiten  earnestly  requests  all  persons  who 
may  have  taken  interest  in  his  writings,  or  who  have  any  personal 
regard  for  him,  to  assist  him  now  in  Uie  circulation  of  the  enclosed 
paper,  drawn  up  by  his  friend  Mr.  SomerveU,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Lake  District  of  England,  and  to  prees  the  appeal,  so  justly  and  tem- 
perately made  in  it,  on  the  attention  of  their  personal  friends." 

This  appeal  by  Ruskin  was  the  subject  of  a  leading  article  in  the  Doj^f 
yewi,  January  17^  1876 ;  of  a  notice  in  the  Aeademp,  January  22 ;  and 
of  some  verses,  with  a  picture  by  linley  Samboume,  in  Pimehf  February  5 
(voL  70,  p.  34).  These  latter  were  headed  ''Lady  of  the  Lake  loquitur." 
The  first  and  last  stansu  were  as  follow : — 

"  Lilt !    Let  my  siWer  voioe  at  last  bo  board, 
Bobotng  that  eloqnenoe  idiieh  oft  hath  itirrod 

Even  Pbilistino  fooling  1 
Let  not  the  Tntdo-Gnomo  furthor  still  intrude 
Within  the  sweet  seqnestored  solitudo, 
Whore  Nature's  ooyost  charms  may  yet  bo  woood 
To  fall  roToaling. 

Though  Commerce  claim  free  oooroo,  and  subtle  Orood, 
In  mask  of  Progress,  her  convonionco  plead, 

Should  Wisdom  not  bo  chary 
In  casting  Natoro's  dearest  dowers  awayt 
Leave  Lakeland  still  to  elf,  and  fawn,  and  fay, 
For  Art  and  Thought  and  Toil  self  s  place  of  play. 

And  sanotnary!" 

In  Fore  (^vigera,  Letter  66  (June  1876),  Ruskin  requested  his  friends  to 
forward  signed  petitions  to  him  at  Brantwood  (Vol.  XXvilL  p.  612  ft.). 
In   acknowledgment  of  such  petitions,  he  issued   an   octavo   fly-leel 
(printed  on  one  side  only  and  undated),  as  follows: — 

"  I  am  most  gprateful  for  the  signed  petitions  against  the  Rydal  rail- 
way which  have  been  hitherto  forwarded  to  me  (one  from  India,  full  of 
names  of  extreme  weight).  I  aaked  my  friends  to  send  me  in  these 
petitions  at  once,  that  I  might  judge  of  our  present  strength ;  but  we 
have  still  time  before  us ;  and  I  again  most  earnestly  commend  the 
cause  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  all  who  care  for  the  integrity  of 
English  peasant  life,  or  for  the  peace  and  power  of  her  mountains. 
The  foUowing  names  attached  to  the  last  petition  sent  to  me  from 
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an  Mrdjr  Ikne  of  bob  mhm  hgf  mo  lav  eUn  «i  psWe 
^ut  titktopiUic 


T. 

F. 

G.  P.  BovM 

W.  BnA,  ILSlA. 

ricrtCole 

T.  Dteiy 

E.  Doom 

BL  Foster 

a  FHfp 

J.  GObirt,  RJL 

E.  A.  GooUl 

Walter  GMdaU 

Botot  Hcrimu,  R.S.A. 

P.  HcvatI,  F.ILS. 

A.  W.  Hani 

CaliB  Hooter 

Thk  ij-lMf  (wiiidi  m 
cofMO  of  Fkn^ 
Urn  Note. 

In  1876  Mr.  SoaMrrell  ro  JMoed  hu  protert,  in  a  reriwd 
fonn,  at  a  pompblet    Tlw  title-p^|e  wm  as  IbUovs: — 

A  ProteH  againit  tko  |  KztenMn  of  Railwmjv  ■  m  tho  |  Lako 
f  Bj  Eobort  Somcrrd,  |  WHk  artidco  thtnaa  leprinted  ftoa  tto 
''Satiiriaj  Berieir,'*  Ac  ;  And  a  Prafrc*  by  |  Jolm  Bndda,  LUX  | 
HoDOTBry  Stndeot  of  CIuhI  Clioreli^  and  SUe  Piuiuiwff  of  Rm  Art, 
Ac  Windennera :  J.  Garaett.  |  Loodon :  SimpUn,  Mardian  Jt  Co.  | 
Uliolcnle  Price,  Ninepence,  25  U;  Retail,  One  Shilling,  nott 

OcUvo,  pp.  Ti.  +  78.  laiued  in  grej  paper  wrappen,  with  the  foUowiQg 
title  in  a  ringle  ruled  frame)  on  the  front  :  *^  A  Protest  agaioat  tho  | 
Ext«nsioi^  of  R^lwaT#  in  the  Lake  District*'  The  pamphlet  reprinted, 
iru^r  aiia,  the  article  in  the  Daiiy  Xeitt  and  the  Tenses  in  Pumck,  mentioned 
above. 

A  renew  of  the  pamphlet  appeared  in  the  ^^-fo/or,  October  28,  1876. 

Ruskin's  PrefiKe  (here  pp.  137-143)  occupied  pp.  1-9. 

It  wu  reprinted  lu  On  the  (Md  Road,  1885,  voL  i.  pp.  682-088  (§§  552- 
.U6y :  anil  a«ain  in  the  aecond  edition  of  that  vix^rk,  IHS^,  toL  ix.  pp.  312- 
320  ^ii  :i01-2^>5>. 

'Die  -^ctioii-  are  now  renambered.] 


THE   EXTENSION   OF   RAILWAYS   IN 
THE   LAKE  DISTRICT 

A  PROTEST 
(1876) 

1.  The  evidence  collected  in  the  following  pages,^  in  sup- 
port of  their  pleading,  is  so  complete,  and  the  summary  of 
his  cause  given  with  so  temperate  mastery  by  Mr.  Somer- 
vell, that  I  find  nothing  to  add  in  circumstance,  and  little 
to  reinforce  in  argument.  And  I  have  less  heart  to  the 
writing  even  of  what  brief  preface  so  good  work  might  by 
its  aufiior's  courtesy  be  permitted  to  receive  from  me,  occu- 
pied as  I  so  long  have  been  in  efforts  tending  in  the  same 
direction,  because,  on  that  very  account,  I  am  far  less  in- 
terested than  my  friend  in  this  local  and  limited  resistance 
to  the  elsewhere  fatally  victorious  current  of  modem  folly, 
cruelty,  and  ruin.  When  the  frenzy  of  avarice  is  daily 
drowning  our  sailors,  suffocating  our  miners,  poisoning  our 
children,  and  blasting  the  cultivable  surface  of  England  into 
a  treeless  waste  of  ashes,*  what  does  it  really  matter  whether 
a  flock  of  sheep,  more  or  less,  be  driven  from  the  slopes  of 
Helvellyn,  or  the  little  pool  of  Thirlmere  filled  with  shale, 
or  a   few  wild   blossoms   of  St.  John's  vale'  lost  to  the 

•  See — the  illustration  being  coincidently  given  as  I  correct  this  page 
for  press — the  description  of  the  horrible  service,  and  history  of  the  fatal 
explosion,  of  dynamite,  on  the  once  lovely  estates  of  the  Dnke  of  Hamilton, 
in  the  HanaiUm  Adveriiter  of  10th  and  17th  June.* 

^  [Of  Mr.  Somerveirs  pamphlet :  see  Bibliom^cal  Note.] 
>  fO^mpare  Fbrs  Clavigera,  Letter  79  (Vol.  XxTX.  p.  162)!] 
*  frbe  correct  reference  is  Jane  24,  on  which  date  the  paper  ffave  a  long  account 

of  an  explosion  of  dynamite,  killing  seven  men  and  injuring  Uiree,  at  Bomhank. 

The  dynamite  was  stored  for  service  of  the  railway  contractors  in  blasting  rocks, 

etc.  in  connexion  with  the  Both  well  and  Hamilton  line.] 
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eoronal  of  English  spring  ?  Little  to  any  one ;  and — let  me 
ssjr  this*  at  least,  in  the  outset  of  all  saying — nothing  to 
ae.  No  <xie  need  charge  me  with  selfishness  in  any  word 
or  actioD  for  defence  of  these  mossy  hills.  I  do  not  move, 
with  sndi  small  actmty  as  I  have  yet  shown  in  the  bus- 
ness,  because  I  live  at  Ccmiston  (where  no  sound  of  the 
iron  iriieds  by  Dunmail  Raise  can  reach  me),  nor  because 
I  can  find  no  other  place  to  remember  Wordsworth  by 
than  the  daffodil  margin  of  his  little  Rydal  marsh.^  What 
thoughts  and  work  are  yet  before  me,  such  as  he  taught, 
must  be  independent  of  any  narrow  associations.  All  my 
own  dear  mountain  grounds  and  treasure-cities,  Chamooni, 
Intcriachen,  Lucerne,  Geneva,  Venice,  are  long  ago  destroyed 
fay  the  European  populace;  and  now,  for  my  own  part» 
I  don't  care  idiat  more  thqr  do;  they  may  drain  Lodi 
]Eatrine,  drink  Loch  Lomond,  and  blow  all  Wales  and 
Cumberland  into  a  heap  of  slate  shingle;  the  worid  is  wide 
enough  yet  to  find  me  some  refuge  during  the  days  ap» 
pointed  for  me  to  stay  in  it.  But  it  is  no  less  my  duty^  in 
the  cause  of  those  to  whom  the  sweet  landscapes  of  Eng* 
land  are  yet  precious,  and  to  whom  they  may  yet  teach 
what  they  taught  me,  in  early  boyhood,  and  would  still  if 
1  had  it  now  to  leam, — ^it  is  my  duty  to  {dead  with  what 
earnestness  I  may,  that  these  sacred  sibylline  books  may  be 
redeemed  firom  perishing. 

2.  But  again,  I  am  checked,  because  I  don't  know  how 
to  speak  to  the  persons  who  need  to  be  spoken  to  in  this 
matter. 

Suppose  I  were  sitting,  where  still,  in  much-dianged 
Oxford,  I  am  happy  to  find  myself,  in  one  of  the  little 
latticed  cells  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  my  kind  and 
much-loved  fnend,  Mr.  Coxe,'  were  to  come  to  me  with 
news  that  it  was  proposed  to  send  nine  hundred  excur- 
sionists through  the  library  every  day,  in  three  parties  of 

^  [Sm  Fon  diuf^eraj  Letter  76  (YoL  XXIX.  p.  84  and  n,).] 
*  [At  thttt  time  Bodley's  Libnurian :  see  VoL  XX.  p.  xzx. ;  Y  oi  XXL  pu  zxiiL ; 
VoL  XXn.  p.  230.] 
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three  hundred  each;  that  it  was  intended  they  should 
devate  their  minds  by  reading  all  the  books  they  could  lay 
hold  of  while  they  stayed; — ^and  that  practically  scientific 
persons  accompanying  them  were  to  lode  out  for  and  bum 
all  the  manuscripts  that  had  any  gold  in  their  illumina- 
tionsy  that  the  said  gold  mi^t  be  made  of  practical  service ; 
but  that  he,  Mr.  Coxe,  could  not,  for  his  part,  S3rmpathize 
with  the  movement,  and  hoped  I  would  write  something  in 
deprecation  of  itl  As  I  should  then  fed,  I  fed  now,  at 
Mr.  Somervell*s  request  that  I  would  write  him  a  preface 
in  defence  of  Hdvdlyn.  What  could  I  say  for  Mr.  Coxe  ? 
Of  course,  that  nine  hundred  people  should  see  the  library 
daily,  instead  of  one,  is  only  hit  to  the  nine  hundred, 
and  if  there  is  gold  in  the  books,  is  it  not  public  i»x>perty  ? 
If  there  is  cc^per  or  slate  in  Helvdljnn,  shall  not  the  public 
bum  or  hammer  it  out — and  they  say  they  will,  of  course 
— in  spite  of  us?  What  does  it  signify  to  them  how  we 
poor  old  quiet  readers  in  this  mountain  library  fed  ?  True, 
we  know  well  enou^, — ^what  the  nine  hundred  excursionist 
scholars  don't — ^that  the  library  can't  be  read  quite  throu|B^ 
in  a  quarter  oi  an  hour;  also,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
real  reading,  quite  difiPerent  from  that  of  turning  pages ;  and 
that  gold  in  a  missal,  or  slate  in  a  crag,  may  be  more 
predous  than  in  a  bank  or  a  chimney-pot  But  how  are 
these  practical  people  to  credit  us, — ^these,  who  cannot  read, 
nm  ever  will;  and  who  have  been  taught  that  nothing  is 
virtuous  but  care  for  their  bellies,  and  nothing  useftil  but 
what  goes  into  them? 

8.  Whether  to  be  credited  or  not,  the  red  fiM^ts  of  the 
matter,  made  clear  as  they  are  in  the  following  pages, 
can  be  briefly  stated  for  the  consideration  of  any  candid 
person. 

The  arguments  in  £avour  of  the  new  railway  are  in  the 
main  four,  and  may  be  thus  answered. 

(i.)  ''There  are  minerd  treasures  in  the  distriet  capable 
of  development.  ** 

Answer.  It  is  a  wicked  fiction,  got  up  by  whosoever 
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has  got  it  up,  simply  to  cheat  shareholders.  Every  lead  and 
copper  vein  in  Cumberland  has  been  known  for  centuries ; 
the  copper  of  Coniston^  does  not  pay;  and  there  is  none 
80  rich  in  Helvell3m.  And  the  main  central  volcanic  rocks, 
through  which  the  track  lies,  produce  neither  slate  nor 
haematite,  while  there  is  enough  of  them  at  Llanberis  and 
Dalton  to  roof  and  iron-grate  aU  England  into  one  vast 
Bedlam,  if  it  honestly  perceives  itself  in  need  of  that 
aeoonmiodation. 

(ii.)  '^The  scenery  must  be  made  accessible  to  the 
pubUc."' 

Afuwer.  It  is  more  than  accessible  already;  the  public 
are  pitched  into  it  head-foremost,  and  necessarily  miss  two- 
thirds  of  it.  The  Lake  scenery  really  begins,  on  the  south, 
at  Lancaster,  where  the  Cumberland  hiUs  are  seen  over 
Morecambe  Bay ;  on  the  north,  at  Carlisle,  where  the  moors 
of  Skiddaw  are  seen  over  the  rich  plains  between  them 
and  the  Solway.  No  one  who  loves  mountains  would  lose 
a  step  of  the  approach,  from  these  distances,  on  either  side. 
But  the  stupid  herds  of  modem  tourists  let  themselves 
be  emptied,  like  coals  from  a  sack,  at  Windermere  and 
Keswick.  Having  got  there,  what  the  new  railway  has  to 
do  is  to  shovel  those  who  have  come  to  Keswick  to  Winder- 
mere, and  to  shovel  those  who  have  come  to  Windermere 
to  Keswick.    And  what  then? 

(iii.)  **  But  cheap  and  swift  transit  is  necessary  for  the 
working  population,  who  otherwise  could  not  see  the  scenery 
at  alL" 

Answer.  After  all  your  shrieking  about  what  the  opera- 
tives spend  in  drink,  can't  you  teach  them  to  save  enough 
out  of  their  year's  wages  to  pay  for  a  chaise  and  pony  for 
a  day,  to  drive  Missis  and  the  Baby  that  pleasant  twenty 
miles,  stopping  when  they  like,  to  unpack  the  basket  on  a 
mossy  bank?    If  they  can't  enjoy  the  scenery  that  way, 

^  [For  a  mention  of  the  copper  mining  there,  lee  JFbrf  Gavigenu  Letter  46 
(VoL  XXVIII.  p.  177).] 

•  [Compere  m  AH  qf  EngUmd,  §  206  (VoL  XXXIII.  p.  404).] 
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they  can't  any  way;  and  all  that  your  railroad  company 
can  do  for  them  is  only  to  open  taverns  and  skittle  gnmnds 
romid  Grasmere,  which  will  soon,  then,  be  nothing  but  a 
pool  of  drainage,  with  a  beach  of  broken  gingerbeer  bottles ; 
and  their  minds  will  be  no  more  improved  by  contemplat- 
ing the  scenery  of  such  a  lake  than  of  BlackpooL 

(iv.)  What  else  is  to  be  said  ?  I  protest  I  can  find 
nothing,  imless  that  engineers  and  contractors  must  live. 
Let  them  live,  but  in  a  more  useful  and  honourable  way 
than  by  keeping  Old  Bartholomew  Fair  under  Helvelljm, 
and  making  a  steam  merry-go-round  of  the  lake  country. 

There  are  roads  to  be  mended,  where  the  parish  will 
not  mend  them,  harbours  of  refuge  needed,  where  our 
deck-loaded  ships  are  in  helpless  danger;  get  your  commis- 
sions and  dividends  where  you  know  that  work  is  needed, 
not  where  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  persuade  pleasure* 
seekers  into  giddier  idleness. 

4.  The  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  promoters  of 
the  railway  may  thus  be  summarily  answered  Of  those 
urged  in  the  following  pamphlet  in  defence  o£  the  coimtry 
as  it  is,  I  care  only  myself  to  direct  the  reader's  attenticm 
to  one  (see  pp.  27,  28^),  the  certainty,  namely,  of  the 
deterioration  of  moral  character  in  the  inhabitants  of  every 
district  penetrated  by  a  railway.  Where  there  is  little 
moral  character  to  be  lost,  this  argument  has  small  weight. 
But  the  Border  peasantry  of  Scotland  and  England,  painted 
with  absolute  fidelity  by  Scott  and  Wordsworth  (for  lead- 
ing types  out  of  this  exhaustless  portraiture,  1  may  name 
Dandie  Dinmont  and  MichaeP),  are  hitherto  a  scarcely 
injured  race,  whose  strength  and  virtue  yet  survive  to 
represent  the  body  and  soul  of  England  before  her  days 
of  mechanical  decrepitude  and  commercial  dishonour.  There 
are  men  working  in  my  own  fields  who  might  have  fought 
with  Henry  the  Fifth  at  Agincourt  without  being  discerned 

*  rOf  Mr.  SomerveH's  pamphlet] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  Dandie  Dinmont  in  this  sense,  see  Sesame  and 
Lilies,  §  59  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  116);  and  for  Wordsworth's  Michaei,  Vol.  IV.  p.  3d3, 
and  below,  p.  341.] 
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from  among  hb  knights;  I  can  take  my  tradesmen's  word 
for  a  thousand  pounds;  my  garden  gate  opens  on  the  latch 
to  the  public  road,  by  day  and  night,  witihout  fear  of  any 
foot  entering  but  my  own,  and  my  girl-guests  may  wander 
by  road,  or  moorland,  or  through  every  bosky  dell  of  this 
wUd  wood,  free  as  the  heather  bees  or  squirrels. 

What  effect,  on  the  character  of  such  a  population, 
will  be  produced  by  the  influx  of  that  of  the  suburbs  of 
our  manufacturing  towns,  there  is  evidence  enough,  if  the 
reader  cares  to  ascertain  the  fru^,  in  every  newspaper  on 
his  morning  table. 

5.  And  now  one  final  word  concerning  the  proposed 
beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  whom  you  send  to 
corrupt  us. 

I  have  said  I  take  no  selfish  interest  in  this  resistance 
to  the  railroad.  But  I  do  take  an  unselfish  one.  It  is 
precisely  because  I  passionately  wish  to  improve  the  minds 
of  the  populace,  and  because  I  am  spending  my  own  mind, 
strength,  and  fortune,  wholly  on  that  object,  that  I  don't 
want  to  let  them  see  Helvellyn  while  they  are  drunk.  I 
suppose  few  men  now  living  have  so  earnestly  felt — none 
certainly  have  so  earnestly  declared — that  the  beauty  of 
nature  is  the  blessedest  and  most  necessary  of  lessons  for 
men;  and  that  all  other  efforts  in  education  are  futile  till 
you  have  taught  your  people  to  love  fields,  birds,  and 
flowers.  Come  then,  my  benevolent  friends,  join  with  me 
in  that  teaching.  I  have  been  at  it  all  my  life,  and  without 
pride  do  solenmly  assure  you  that  I  know  how  it  is  to  be 
managed.  I  cannot  indeed  tell  you,  in  this  short  preface, 
how,  completely,  to  frilfil  so  glorious  a  task.  But  I  can 
tell  you  clearly,  instantly,  and  emphatically,  in  what  temper 
you  must  set  about  it.  Here  are  you,  a  Christian,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  trained  scholar;  there  is  your  subject  of 
education — a  Godless  clown,  in  helpless  ignorance.  You 
can  present  no  more  blessed  offering  to  God  than  that 
human  creature,  raised  into  faith,  gentleness,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  his  Lord.     But  observe    this — you 
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must  not  hope  to  make  so  noble  an  offering  to  Gkxl  of 
that  which  doth  cost  you  nothing !  ^  You  must  be  resolved 
to  labour,  and  to  lose,  yourself,  before  you  can  rescue  this 
overlaboured  lost  sheep,  and  offer  it  alive  to  its  Master. 
If  then,  my  benevolent  friend,  you  are  prepared  to  take 
OUT  your  two  pence,  and  to  give  them  to  the  hosts  here 
m  Cumberland,  saying — ''  Take  care  of  him,  and  whatsoever 
thou  spendest  more,  I  will  repay  thee  when  I  come  to 
Cumberland  myself,"  on  these  terms — oh  my  benevolent 
friends,  I  am  with  you,  hand  and  glove,  in  every  effort  you 
wish  to  make  for  the  enlightenment  of  poor  men's  eyes. 
But  if  your  motive  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  put  two  pence 
into  your  own  purse,  stolen  between  the  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho  of  Keswick  and  Ambleside,  out  of  the  poor  drunken 
traveller's  pocket; — ^if  your  real  object,  in  your  charitable 
offering,  is,  not  even  to  lend  unto  the  Lord  by  giving  to 
the  poor,  but  to  lend  unto  the  Lord  by  making  a  divi- 
dend out  of  the  poor ; — ^then,  my  pious  friends,  enthusiastic 
Ananias,  pitiful  Judas,  and  sanctified  Korah,  I  will  do  my 
best,  in  God's  name,  to  stay  your  hands,  and  stop  your 
tongues. 

Brantwood,  iftnd  June,  1876. 

^  [2  Samuel  xxiv.  24.    For  the  following  Bible  references,  see  Matthew  xviii. 
12,  13;  Lake  x.  35;  and  Proverbs  xix.  17.] 
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[Bibiiographical  Note. — ^Theee  two  papers  appeared  as  follows : — 

(1)  Nineteenth  Century,  November  1878,  vol.  iv.  pp.  925-931. 

(2)  Nineteenth  Century,  December  1878,  ibid.,  pp.  1072-1082. 

They  were  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Boad,  §§  226-252 ;  vol.  I  pp.  310- 
346,  in  ed.  1  (lAs) ;  voL  i.  pp.  314-351^  in  ad.  2  (1899). 

The  sections  are  now  renumbered.  In  §  15,  line  4,  ^^evil"  was  mis- 
printed ''real "  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  both  editions  of  On  the  Old 
Road;  line  5,  the  inverted  commas  have  been  transferred  from  ''sarco- 
phagus kind"  to  ''this  kind,"  the  words  in  brackets  being  Ruskin's  added 
explanation  of  those  quoted  from  Modem  Painters,  In  a  reference  note 
at  the  end,  "  Lectures  on  Art "  was  misprinted  "  Lecture  on  Art "  in  On  the 
Old  Road.] 
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1.  I  VTAB  lately  staying  in  a  country  house,^  in  whicht  oppo* 
site  each  other  at  the  sides  of  the  drawing-room  window, 
were  two  pictures,  belonging  to  what  in  the  ninete^ith  isen- 
tury  must  be  called  old  times,  namely  Rossetti's  '^Annun- 
ciaticQ,"  and  Millais*  ''Blind  GirP;'  while,  at  the  comer  of 
the  chimney-piece  in  the  same  room,  there  was  a  little 
drawing  of  a  Marriage-dance,  by  Edward  Bume-Jones. 
And  in  my  bedroom,  at  one  side  of  my  bed,  there  was  a 
photograph  of  the  tomb  of  Ilaria  di  Caretto  at  Lucca,  and 
on  the  other,  an  engraving,  in  long  since  superannuated 
manner,  from  Raphael's  ''Transfiguration/'  Also  over  the 
looking-glass  in  my  bedroom,  there  was  this  large  illumi- 
nated text,  £urly  well  written,  but  with  more  vermilion  in 
it  than  was  needful :  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray." 

And  for  many  reasons  I  would  fain  endeavour  to  tell 
my  Oxford  pupils  some  facts  which  seem  to  me  worth 
memory  about  these  six  works  of  art;  which,  if  they  will 
reflect  upon,  being,  in  the  present  state  of  my  health,  the 
best  I  can  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  autumn  lecturing,  it 
will  be  kind  to  me.    And  as  I  cannot  speak  what  I  would 

1  rrhmt  of  th«  late  Mr.  William  Graham^  tbra  at  Daniia,  PertbiliiM.  Ruakin 
waa  there  in  September  1878:  see  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  xxu  Mr.  Graham's  pictures 
were  diaperaed  in  1886^  and  Roeaetti's  '*  Annunciation "  C^Ecce  Ancilla  Domini") 
--peifited  184^18M>,  letooehed  in  1863  and  1873— was  booght  for  the  National 
Gallery  (No.  1210).] 

'  [For  other  refeffsnees  to  this  pictafe^  exhlhited  at  the  Rojal  Academy  in 
1866^  see  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  114  n.,  329.  A  rrarodnction  of  the  picture  (now  in  tha 
Birmingham  Gallery)  is  given  at  vol.  L  p.  306  of  the  Life  qf  MiihU  hf  Us  son.] 

XXXIV.  147  ^ 
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nd  believe  my  pupils  are  more  likely  to  read  it  if 
I  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  than  in  a  separate  pam- 
I  have  asked,  and  obtained  of  the  editor,  space  in 
IS  which  ought,  nevertheless,  I  think,  usually  to  be 
ed  with  sterner  subjects,  as  the  Fates  are  now  driving 
leteenth  century  on  its  missionary  path. 
The  first  picture  I  named,  Rossetti's  **  Annunciation," 
believe,  amonff  the  earliest  that  drew  some  public 
on  to  the  so  aphaelite "   school     The 

iposite  to  it,—  is'  "         d   Girl,"  is  among  those 

characteristic  of  that  school  in  its  determined  manner. 
hf^  '  -^^   unimportant,  is  no  less 

bies,  of  the  mind  of  the 

^       ^L  has  yet  produced.^ 

I  xt   at   the  application  of 

I  painter.     For  the  hope 

■1  ^  and  more  distinctly  every 

ithout  mastership'  either 

—  "    irse,  substituting  for  the 

so  1  am,""^ — the  probable 

r  I  am  not");  and  to  limit 

ea  of  magistracy  altogether,  no  less  than  the  functions 

magistrate,  to  the  suppression  of  disturbance  in  the 

acturing  districts. 

T  would  I  myself  use  the  word  "Master"  in  any 
le  most  qualified  sense,  of  any  "modem  painter'*; 
y  even  of  Turner,  and  not  at  all,  except  for  con- 
ce  and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  of  any  workman  of 
re-Raphaelite  school,  as  yet.  In  such  courtesy,  only, 
^  masterless  reader  permit  it  me. 
I  must  endeavour  first  to  give,  as  well  as  I  can  by 
)tion,  some  general  notion  of  the  subjects  and  treat- 
of  the  three  pictures. 

r  m  similar  estimate  of  Borne-Jones,  see  Fon  Clatfigera,  Letter  79  (Vol.  XXIX. 

and  Art  qf  England  (Vol.  XXXIII.  pp.  296  w^.)] 

mpare  the  letter  to  the  Derby  School  of  Art,  below,  p.  611  ;  and  VoL  XIX. 

iin  xiii.  13.] 


9  u  £tvi^*»  v^r 
>eUeve  m( 
mi  "*mastt 

nineteenth  c< 
I  teach  al' 

or  mora 
of  Christ,  '- 
ation,  "Ye 
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Rossetti's  ^'Annunciation"  diflfers  from  every  previous 
conception  of  the  scene  known  to  me,  in  representing  the 
angel  as  waking  the  Virgin  from  sleep  to  give  her  his 
message.  The  Messenger  himself  also  di£Eers  from  angels 
as  they  are  commonly  represented,  in  not  depending,  for 
recognition  of  his  supernatural  character,  on  the  insertion 
of  bird's  wings  at  his  shoulders.  If  we  are  to  know  him 
for  an  angel  at  all,  it  must  be  by  his  face,  which  is  that 
sim^y  of  youthful,  but  grave,  manhood.  He  is  neither 
transparent  in  body,  luminous  in  presence,  nor  auriferous  in 
apparel; — ^wears  a  j>lain,  long,  white  robe, — casts  a  natural 
and  undiminished  shadow, — and,  although  there  are  flames 
beneath  his  feet,  which  upbear  him,  so  that  he  does  not 
touch  the  earth,  these  are  unseen  by  the  Virgin. 

She  herself  is  an  English,  not  a  Jewish  girl,  of  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  of  such  pale  and  thoughtful  beauty 
as  Rossetti  could  best  imagine  for  her;  concerning  which 
effort,  and  its  degree  of  success,  we  will  inquire  farther 
presently.^ 

She  has  risen  half  up,  not  started  up,  in  being  awakened ; 
and  is  not  looking  at  the  angel,  but  only  thinking,  it  seems, 
with  eyes  cast  down,  as  if  supposing  herself  in  a  strange 
dream.  The  morning  light  fills  the  room,  and  shows  at 
the  foot  of  her  Uttle  pallet-bed,  her  embroidery  work,  left 
off  the  evening  before, — an  upright  lily. 

Upright,  and  very  accurately  upright,  as  also  the  edges 
of  the  piece  of  cloth  in  its  frame, — as  also  the  gliding  form 
of  the  angel, — as  also,  in  severe  fore-shortening,  that  of  the 
Virgin  herself.  It  has  been  studied,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
studied  at  all,  from  a  very  thin,  model ;  and  the  disturbed 
coverlid  is  thrown  into  confused  angular  folds,  which  admit 
no  suggestion  whatever  of  ordinary  girlish  grace.  So  that, 
to.  any  spectator  little  inclined  towards  the  praise  of  barren 
^' uprightnesse,"  and  accustomed  on  the  contrary  to  expect 
radiance  in  archangels,   and  grace   in  Madonnas,  the  first 

»  [See  below,  §§  6,  9.] 
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n^fM/  Iff  Mmt  4«HpifN  iwMft  hn  extnsmdf  4li«ple>«iig,  and  the 
Mf*f  M  f^AM,  wtMf  tfKMi  Mi'MMHUan  of  modem  dsys, 

4,  Thff  fMM'fc|fWWii4  of  th«  iWMmd  picture  (Milkis'  ''Blind 
U\¥\"h  ^  MM  <^Mm  Kti|(liMh  (sommon,  nkirted  hy  the  tidy 
iHHtMHt  iif  »  ivii114<mI»  vTIInko  In  the  cockney  rural  districts. 
I  liHVf  iMf  iliHiht  ilt«  N(<Mi«  it*  ft  real  one  within  some  twenty 
mili>^  f¥»m  tiUnAon,  muI  pulnted  mostly  on  ^e  spot.  The 
MitMM  Mi«  iMltiroly  ttniiitercNtlng,  but  decent,  trim,  as  human 
dlVfiilillllit  ihould  Inii  mkI  on  the  whdie  inoffensive^not 
"  wil^l«K«Mii"  imIimI  you,  in  any  sense,  but  respectable  bridc- 
YHkWmX  Hitd  Niftlad  wHiNtruotions,  old-fashioned  in  the  sense 
^  **<ild"  at,  NiipjHMK*.  Hroniley  or  Sevenoaks,*  and  with  a 
wpWv  \\\\\p  v\\\hm\  tK>lon|{ing  to  them,  its  window  traceries 
ImAsW  wIiU(>whiiIhnI  by  order  of  the  careftil  warden. 

*nw  xtiwwxms  U  a  (Wiriy  spacious  bit  of  ragged  pastore, 
vviih  H  m\\Y\p  of  dtmkt^p  tVetUng  on  it,  and  a  cow  or  two, 
m\  al  i\»  «(idt>  «it  th«  ptiblio  road  passing  over  it,  the  bliiid 
If^yi  ha>i  m\  d\mn  h>  w*X  awhile.  She  is  a  simple  beggar, 
(H^l  a  )HwU\si)  w  viv'kHis  tme: — being  peripatcftie  with 
m\«iHM»(  UMlrMlutNXU  «h«  wUt  I  suppose,  eone  under  the 
||V«VN«I  t«fH\  \>lt  Uampt  a  girl  of  e^tecn  or  twenftr, 
v^limmp^Y  )^v--i^^^uvd»  but  beahhy.  and  jost 
Ml  M^  sw^  ^MT  \»ft  wv^ftM  r«(it«  nol  bevause  she  is 
^>vs<In  <ml  bvs^aM^  tb»  $iMi  Ka»  but  this 
<Ml^  a  silkss>NiNK  M»A  Mii»  MM«tt  9t  tW  giass  b 

I'W  siJb)^>M^  Wk»  b»««i  bfMXY.   ani  b  »  jt3 
^^IMN^^  >kIm^  4IM  iM«iw^jr  bt^iebl  dwiMc  iiriwJww  b  se- 

^«»K»«.  «<  %bf>e(  ^9MH>;:  ll#  wiMifc  aft  ^^  gjc?^  •ait  »  Ib^ 
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upturn^  face  all  aglow  with  the  light  that  seeks  its  way 
through  her  wet  eyelashes  (wet  only  with  the  rain).  Very 
quiet  she  is, — so  quiet  that  a  radiant  butterfly  has  settled 
on  her  shoulder,  and  basks  there  in  the  warm  sun.  Against 
her.  knee,  cm  which  her  poor  instrument  of  musical  beggary 
rests  (harmonium),  leans  another  child,  half  her  age — ^her 
guide; — ^indifferent,  this  one,  either  to  sun  or  rain,  only  a 
little  tired  of  waiting.  No  more  than  a  half  profile  of  her 
&ce  is  seen;  and  that  is  quite  expressicmless,  and  not  the 
least  pretty. 

ff.  Both  of  these  pictures  are  oil-paintings.  The  third, 
Mr.  Bume-Jones'  ''  Bridal,"  is  a  small  water-colour  drawing, 
scarcely  more  than  a  sketch;  but  fiiU  and  deep  in  such 
cokmr  as  it  admits.  Any  careful  readers  of  my  recent 
lectures  at  Oxford  know  that  I  entirdy  ignore  the  difference 
of  material  between  oil  and  water  as  diluents  of  colour,^ 
when  I  am  examining  any  grave  art  question :  nor  shall  I 
hereafter,  throughout  this  paper,  take  notice  of  it.  Nor  do 
I  think  it  needful  to  ask  the  pardon  of  any  of  the  three 
artists  for  confining  the  reader's  attention  at  present  to  com- 
paratively minor  and  elementary  examples  of  their  works. 
If  I  can  succeed  in  explaining  the  principles  involved  in 
than,  their  application  by  the  reader  will  be  easily  extended 
to  the  enjo3rment  of  better  examples. 

This  drawing  of  Mr.  Jones's,'  however,  is  for  less  repre- 
sentative of  his  scale  of  power  than  either  of  the  two  pieces 
already  described,  which  have  both  cost  their  artists  mudi 
care  and  time;  while  this  little  water-colour  has  been  per* 
haps  done  in  the  course  of  a  summer  afternoon.  It  is 
only  about  seven  inches  by  nine :  the  figures  of  the  average 
size  of  Angelico's  on  any  altar  predella;  and  the  heads,  o£ 

>  (Bee  en  this  point  the  Oxford  iMiurei  en  AH,  §  128  (Vol  XX.  p.  119).] 
*  mM  drawing,  whieh  Raskin  deieribee  from  memory  and  net  quite  accurately, 
is  ^'llie  King's  Wedding"  (No.  14  in  the  Bnme^onee  Exhihition  at  the  New 
GaUerjr,  1808).  It  is  in  waternxilour  ou  vellum  (12}  x  10|  in.),  and  it  thus  described 
in  the  Catalogoe :  ''  On  the  right  King  Ren^  and  his  bnde,  seated  under  a  canopy ; 
helere  them  danee  six  maidens  dresied  in  blue;  on  the  Mt,  a  slatue  of  Cupid 
under  a  canopy;  in  the  background  behind  a  wall  are  girls  plajfing  instruments 
of  musie.    Painted  in  187^"] 
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those  on  an  average  Corinthian  or  Sjrracusan  coin.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  sit  on  a  slightly  raised  throne  at  the 
side  of  the  picture,  the  bride  nearest  us ;  her  head  seen  in 
profile,  a  little  bowed.  Before  them,  the  three  bridesmaids 
and  their  groomsmen  dance  in  circle,  holding  each  other's 
hands,  barefooted,^  and  dressed  in  long  dark  blue  robes. 
Their  figures  are  scarcely  detached  from  the  dark  back- 
ground, which  is  a  wilful  mingling  of  shadow  and  light,  as 
the  artist  chose  to  put  them,  representing,  as  fiu:  as  I 
remember,  nothing  in  particular.  The  deep  tone  of  the 
picture  leaves  several  of  the  faces  in  obscurity,  and  none 
are  drawn  with  much  care,  not  even  the  Inride's;  but  with 
enough  to  show  that  her  featiures  are  at  least  as  beautiful 
as  those  of  an  ordinary  Greek  goddess,  while  the  depth 
of  the  distant  background  throws  out  her  pale  head  in 
an  almost  lunar,  yet  unexaggerated,  light;  and  the  white 
and  blue  flowers  of  her  narrow  coronal,  though  merely 
white  and  blue,  shine,  one  knows  not  how,  like  gems. 
Her  bridegroom  stoops  forward  a  little  to  look  at  her, 
so  that  we  see  his  front  face,  and  can  see  also  that  he 
loves  her. 

6.  Such  being  the  respective  efibrt  and  design  of  the 
three  pictures,  although  I  put  by,  for  the  moment,  any 
question  of  their  mechanical  skill  or  manner,  it  must  jret,  I 
believe,  be  felt  by  the  reader  that,  as  works  of  young  men, 
they  contained,  and  even  nailed  to  the  Academy  gates,  a 
kind  of  Lutheran  challenge  to  the  then  accepted  teachers  in 
all  European  schools  of  Art :  perhaps  a  little  too  shrill  and 
petulant  in  the  tone  of  it,  but  yet  curiously  resolute  and 

^  [This  was  inaccurate^  as  Ruskin  found  when  Mrs.  J.  F.  Horner  (Miss  Frances 
Graham,  the  ^^Francie"  of  Ruskin's  and  Bume-Jones's  £imiliar  letten)  sent  him 
the  drawing  for  further  inspection : — 

''  Please  don't  he  vexed/'  wrote  Ruskin  (Brantwood,  Novemher  2,  1878), 
''that  I  rememhered  that  oicture  inaccurately,  and  said  the  hridesmaids 
were  harefoot  I  spent  a  whole  afternoon  in  Edinhurrh  Canongate  watch- 
ing  barefoot  little  dances  there,  after  their  manner,  and  so  confused  myself, 
I  suppose.  I'm  not  sure  that  the  picture  mightn't  be  as  sweet  if  it  were 
so.  But  I  see,  for  Francie  has  lent  it  me,  taat  ifs  a  stately  thing  alter 
all.  Ill  put  it  rig^t  in  the  next  Pkper." 
The  correction  was  not,  however,  made  in  the  next  Paper.] 
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steady  in  its  triple  Fraternity,  as  of  William  of  Biirglen 
with  his  Melchthal  and  Stauffacher,  in  the  Griltli  meadow,^ 
not  wholly  to  be  scorned  by  even  the  knightliest  powers 
of  the  Past 

We  have  indeed,  since  these  pictures  were  first  exhibited, 
become  accustomed  to  many  forms  both  of  pleasing  and 
revolting  innovation :  but  consider,  in  those  early  times,  how 
the  pious  persons  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  see 
their  Madonnas  dressed  in  scrupulously  folded  and  ex- 
quisitely falling  robes  of  blue,  with  edges  embroidered  in 
gold, — ^to  find  liiem  also,  sitting  under  arcades  of  exquisitest 
architecture  by  Bernini,' — and  reverently  to  observe  them 
receive  the  angel's  message  with  their  hands  folded  on  their 
breasts  in  the  most  graceful  positions,  and  the  missals  they 
had  been  previously  studying  laid  open  on  their  knees,  (see 
my  own  outline  f^m  AngeUco  of  the  '^Ancilla  Domini," 
the  first  plate  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Modem  Painters ') ; — 
consider,  I  repeat,  the  shock  to  the  feelings  of  all  these 
delicately  minded  persons,  on  being  asked  to  conceive  a 
Virgin  waking  from  her  sleep  on  a  pallet  bed,  in.  a  plain 
room,  startled  by  sudden  words  and  ghostly  presence  which 
she  does  not  comprehend,  and  casting  in  her  mind  what 
manner  of  Salutation  this  should  be.^ 

7.  Again,  consider,  with  respect  to  the  second  picture, 
how  the  learned  possessors  of  works  of  established  reputa- 
tion by  the  ancient  masters,  classically  catalogued  as  ''land- 
scapes with  figures";  and  who  held  it  for  eternal,  artistic 
law  that  such  pictures  should  either  consist  of  a  rock,  with 
a  Spanish  chestnut  growing  out  of  the  side  of  it,  and  three 
banditti  in  helmets  and  big  feathers  on  the  top,  or  else 
of  a  Corinthian  temple,  built   beside   an   arm  of  the   sea, 

»  [See  Vol  1.  p.  161;  Vol.  VII.  p.  113;  Vol  XIII.  p.  611.  Ruskin,  however, 
here  wronglv  includes  William  Tell,  of  BQrglen,  among  the  three  Confederates 
who  swore  the  famous  oath  on  the  Rutli  (or  GrOtli) :  they  were  Walter  Furst,  of 
Attinghausen  (Uri) ;  Arnold,  of  Melchthal  (Underwalden) ;  and  Werner  Stauffacher, 
of  Steinen  (Schwjrz).] 

*  [Compare  Ariadne  Fhreniina,  §  184  (VoL  XXII.  p.  424).] 

'  [In  this  edition,  the  frontispiece  to  Vol.  VII.] 

«  [Luke  i.  29.] 
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with  the  Queen  of  Sheba  beneath,  preparing  for  embarka- 
ti<m  to  visit  Solomon,^ — the  whole  properly  toned  down 
with  amber  varnish; — imagine  the  first  consternation,  and 
final  wrath,  of  these  cognoscefiti,  at  being  asked  to  con- 
template, deliberately,  and  to  the  last  rent  of  her  ragged 
gown,  and  for  principal  object  in  a  finished  picture,  a 
vagrant  who  ought  at  once  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
workhouse;  and  some  really  green  grass  and  blue  flowers, 
aa  they  actually  may  any  day  be  seen  on  an  Enj^iish 
oommon^^ide. 

And  finally,  let  us  imagine,  if  imagination  fail  us  not,  the 
far  more  wide  and  weighty  indignation  of  the  pubUc,  accus- 
tomed always  to  see  its  paintings  of  marriages  elaborated  in 
Christian  propriety  and  splendour;  with  a  bishop  officiat- 
ing, assisted  by  a  dean  and  an  archdeacon;  the  modesty 
of  the  bride  expressed  by  a  veU  of  the  most  expensive 
Valenciennes,  and  the  robes  of  the  bridesmaids  designed 
by  the  perfectest  of  Parisian  artists,  and  looped  up  with 
stuflfed  robins  or  other  such  tender  rarities; — ^think  with 
what  sense  of  hitherto  unheard-of  impropriety,  the  British 
public  must  have  received  a  picture  of  a  marriage,  in  which 
the  bride  was  only  crowned  ¥dth  flowers, — at  which  the 
bridesmaids  danced  barefoot,— <and  in  which  nothing  was 
known,  or  even  conjecturable,  respecting  the  bridegroom, 
but  his  love! 

&  Such  being  the  manifestly  opponent  and  agonistic 
temper  of  these  three  pictures  (and  admitting,  which  I  will 
crave  the  reader  to  do  for  the  nonce,  their  real  worth  and 
power  to  be  considerable),  it  surely  becomes  a  matter  of 
no  little  interest  to  see  what  spirit  it  is  that  they  have  in 
common,  which,  recognized  as  revolutionary  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  artists  themselves,  caused  them,  with  more 
or  less  of  firmness,  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  society, 
partly  monastic,  partly  predicatory,  called  '* Pre-Raphaelite" : 

^  [Compare  Ruskin's  descriptimifl  of  Claude  and  Salvstor  Roea,  Vol.  m.  pp.  41^ 
113,  186;  and  for  the  "amber  varnish,"  iHd.,  p.  16  n.] 
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^  tncl  also  reoogniaed  as  such,  with  indignatimi,  by  the  public, 

^fMBfWd  the  youthfully  didactic  society  to  be  v^parded  with 

degrees   of  contempt,    passing  into   anger   (as   of 

personal  dignity),  and  emlHttered  farther,  among 

classes  of  persons,  even  into  a  kind  of  iostinctive 

"^  •hhorroice. 

I  i     9,  I  believe  the  reader  will  discover,  on  reflectiim,  that 

^  there  is   really   only   one   quite    common  and  sympathetic 

^  I  impulse  shown  in  these  three  works,  otherwise  so  distinct 

in  aim  and  execution.    And  this  fraternal  link  he  will,  if 

A  CMcful  in  reflection,  discover  to  be  an  effort  to  represent, 

*f  to  far  as  in  these  youths  lay  either  the  choice  or   the 

i^   power,  things  as  they  are  or  were,  or  may  be,  iostead  of, 

•eeording  to  the  practice  of  their  instructors  and  the  wishes 

<tf  their  public,  things  as  they  are  not^  never  were,  and 

never  can  be:  this  effort  being  founded  deeply  on  a  con* 

victioii  that  it  is  at  first  better,  and  finally  more  pleasing, 

for  human  minds  to  contemplate  things  as  they  are,  than 

•a  they  are  not.^ 

Thus,  Mr.  Rossetti,  in  this  and  subsequent  wwks  of 
the  kind,  thou^t  it  better  for  himself  and  his  public  to 
make  some  effort  towards  a  real  notion  of  what  actually 
did  hiqppen  in  the  carpenter's  cottage  at  Nazareth,  giving 
rise  to  the  subsequent  traditions  delivered  in  the  Grospels, 
than  marely  to  produce  a  variety  in  the  pattern  of  Virgin, 
pattern  of  Virgin's  gown,  and  pattern  of  Virgin's  house, 
which  had  been  set  by  the  jewellers  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Millais,  in  this  and  other  works  of  the 
kind,  thought  it  desirable  rather  to  paint  such  grass  and 
foliage  as  he  saw  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  other  solidly  accessible 
English  counties,  than  to  imitate  even  the  most  Elysian 
fields  enamelled  by  Claude,  or  the  gloomiest  branches  of 
Hades  forest  rent  by  Salvator :  and  yet  more,  to  manifest 

^  [Compare   the  nmilAr  definitions  of  Pre-Rapliaelitian   noted   at   p.   290   of 
Vol.  XYXTTT.] 


agfat- 
c  rwD  others 
and  wtiAt  is 
iXh  mil  tbeir  stzcngtli  mwoticli 
OBJoii  avttls  tipmi  &  dreuxi.^ 
tban  it  sii^Bi  toor  power 
titnr  Imtbetteod:  readhmg  bejoixl  tfaem  to  tlie 
OMR  perfect  truth  of  things*  not  antr  tlat  once  woe, — 
not  only  that  now  sre, — but  wbkh  mre  the  nne  ytsttrdaf^ 
Uy^j,  and  for  ever;* — die  lo^-e  bjr  whose  mdmaimg  the 
world  ttsdf,  aad  mil  thftt  dwell  therem*  Etc;  aod  anfet  <ttd 
bare  their  bemg;  hf  whidi  the  Monsog  stan  ivgaice  in 
which  the  vifgins  of  deithless  Israd  lejoice 
in  whose  coostancy  the  Giver  of  light 
to  ^tm%f  and  love  to  tn^i,  Hiinxlf  is  glad  in  the  creatorcs 
of  Hk  hand^ — dajr  bjT  new  day  prorhhnipg  to  Hk  Clirh 
of  an  the  ages,  ''As  the  hridcgfoom  iqoMeCh  oner  tfe 
bride,  so  shall  tfaj  Lord  rcjoiee  oTer  tiiee.* 

Soch,  the  radar  wOl  find,  if  he  caies  to  learn  it,  is 
indeed  die  purport  and  eflfort  of  theae  three 
Ikr  as,  bjr  youthful  hands  and  in  a  time  of  troohk 
Fraoke,  such  effort  eoold  be  brought  to  good  end.  Of 
▼inUe  weaknesses,  with  die  best  justioe  I  may, — of 
▼eritaUe  merits  with  die  best  ins^ht  I  may,  mod  d  the 
farther  history  of  die  schocIL  whidi  theae  masters  fbonded, 
I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  speak  oKMre  under  die 


1  [Me  M  /] 
2S;  J«^  zxzrni. 
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that  do  not  '* remember  their  green  felicity";^  adding  a 
corollary  or  two  respecting  the  other  pieces  oF  art  above 
named*  as  having  taken  part  in  the  tenw  of  my  country 
hours  of  idleness. 


II 

11.  The  feeling  which,  in  the  foregoing  notes  on  the 
pictures  that  entertained  my  vacation,  I  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  as  dominant  over  early  Pre-Raphaelite  work,  is 
very  far  from  being  new  in  the  world.  Demonstrations  in 
support  of  fact  against  fancy  have  been  periodical  motives 
of  earthquake  and  heartquake,  under  the  two  rigidly  in- 
cumbent burdens  of  drifted  tradition,  which,  throughout 
the  history  of  humanity,  during  phases  of  languid  thought, 
cover  the  vaults  of  searching  &e  that  must  at  last  try 
every  man's  work,  what  it  is.' 

But  the  movement  under  present  question  derived  un- 
usual force,  and  in  some  directions  a  morbid  and  mischievous 
f<Mrce,  from  the  vulgarly  called t  *' scientific"  modes  of 
investigation  which  had  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  it  appealed  to,  all  possibUity,  or  even  conception,  of 
reverence  for  anything,  past,  present,  or  future,  invisible  to 
the  ^es  of  a  mob,  and  inexpressible  by  popular  vociferation. 
It  was  indeed,  and  had  long  been,  too  true,  as  the  wisest 

*  May  I  In  the  meantime  recommend  anj  reader  interested  in  theie 
matten  to  obtain  for  himself  such  photographic  representation  as  maj  be 
eaailj  acouirable  of  the  tomb  of  Ilaria  ?  *  It  is  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Lucca;  and  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  work  existing  by 
the  master  who  wrought  it, — Jacopo  della  Querda. 

t  ''Vulgarly";  the  use  of  the  word  ''scientia/'  as  if  it  differed  from 
''  knowledge,"  being  a  modem  barbarism ;  enhanced  usually  by  the  assomp- 
tion  that  the  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  acids  and  alkalies  is  a 
more  respectable  one  than  that  of  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue. 


1  [Per 
bar"X  sei 


anatber  quotation  from  this  song  by  Keats  0'  In  a  drear-nighted  Decem- 
see  EiemenU  qf  Engiuh  Pmodf,  §  29  (VoL  XXXI.  p.  353).] 
ee  1  Corinthians  iil  13 :  ''Hia  fire  shidl  try  every  man's  woric  of  what  sort 

ee  Pkte  3  in  Vol.  IV.  (p.  122).] 
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of  us  felt,  that  the  m3rstei7  of  the  domain  between  things 
that  are  universally  visible,  and  are  only  oceasicHially  so  to 
some  persons, — ^no  less  than  the  mjrths  or  words  in  which 
those  who  had  entered  that  kingdom  related  what  th^ 
had  seen,  had  become,  the  one  uninviting,  and  the  other 
useless,  to  men  dealing  with  the  immediate  business  of  our 
day;  so  that  the  historian  of  the  last  of  European  kings 
might  most  reasonably  mourn  that 

''the  Berlin  Galleries,  whieh  are  made  up,  like  other  gaUeries,  of  goat- 
footed  Pan,  Europa's  Bull,  Romulus's  She-wolf,  and  the  Coreggiositj  of 
C^regglo,  contain,  for  instance,  no  portrait  of  Friedtfch  the  Great;  no 
likeneia  at  all,  or  next  to  none  at  all,  of  the  noble  aeries  of  hunan 
realities,  or  of  any  part  of  them,  who  have  sprung  not  from  the  idle  brains 
of  dreaming  dilettanti,  but  from  the  Head  of  God  Almighty,  to  make  this 
poor  authentic  earth  a  little  memorable  for  as,  and  to  do  a  little  work 
that  may  be  eternal  there."  ^ 

12.  But  we  must  surdy,  in  fairness  to  modernism,  re- 
member that  although  no  portraits  of  great  Frederick,  of 
a  trustworthy  character,  may  be  found  at  Berlin,  portraits 
of  the  English  squire,  be  he  great  or  small,  may  usually 
be  seen  at  his  country  house.  And  Edinburgh,  as  I  lately 
saw, — ^if  she  boasts  of  no  Venetian  perfectness  of  art  in 
the  portraiture  of  her  Bruce  or  James,  her  Douglas  or 
Knox,  at  Holyrood,'  has  at  least  a  charming  portrait  of  a 
Scottish  beautf  in  the  Attic  Institution,*  whose  majesty, 
together  with  that  of  the  more  extensive  glass  roofs  of  the 
railway  station,  and  the  tall  chimney  of  the  gasworks,  in- 
flates the  Caledonian  mind,  contemplative  around  the  spot 
where  the  last  of  its  minstrels  appears  to  be  awaiting  eternal 
extinction  under  his  special  extinguisher ;  ^ — and  pronouncing 
of  all  its  works  and  ways  that  they  are  very  good.* 

^  [Garlyle's  Friedrieh,  Book  iv.  ch.  vi.  :  quoted  also  in  Lectures  on  Art,  §  115 
(Vol.  XX.  p.  106),  and  referred  to  in  Art  itf  England,  |  195  (VoL  XXXIII.  p.  996).] 

*  [The  histcnrieal  portraita  in  tlie  Pfedaoe  of  Holjrrood  are  in  the  eaoe  of  the  kingi 
of  Scotland  I17  a  Fleming,  named  James  de  Witt,  who  was  commissioned  to  paint 
the  pictares  in  1684.  For  the  sporious  portrait  of  Knox  there,  see  Carljrle's  Pottmiie 
tfMm  Kn»s  (Ind^  rolume,  p.  ISO  in  the  dieap  uniform  edition  of  his  works).] 

*  [The  *'  charming  portrait  of  a  Scottish  beaiitF "  is,  no  douht,  Gainsborough's 
'^Mrs.  Graham"  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery :  see  Vol.  XXXIIL  p.  311.] 

*  [On  the  Scott  monument,  compare  VoL  I.  pp.  zxxvii.,  247,  264.] 
»  [Generis  L  31.] 
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And  are  there  not  also  sufficiently  resembling  portraits 
of  all  the  mouthpieces  of  constituents  in  ]IMtish  Parliamoit 
— as  their  vocal  powers  advance  theca  into  that  worship- 
§al  society^^presented  to  the  people,  with  due  felicitation 
on  the  new  pipe  it  has  got  to  its  organ,  in  the  lUugtrated 
or  other  graphic  News?  Surely,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
portmiture  of  merely  human  greatness  of  mind  that  we  are 
any  way  riiort  of;  but  another  manner  of  greatness  alto^ 
g^her?  And  may  we  not  regret  that  as  great  Frederick 
is  dead,  so  also  great  Pan  is  dnd,^  and  only  the  goat-footed 
Pan,  or  rather  the  goat's  feet  of  him  without  the  Pan^  left 
for  portraiture? 

IS.  I  chanced  to  walk,  to-day,  dth  of  November,  through 
the  gallery  of  the  Liverpool  Museum,  in  which  the  good 
zeal  and  sense  of  Mr.  Gatty  have  already,  in  beautiful 
order,  arranged  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  but  have  not  yet 
prevailed  £ur  enough  to  group,  in  Uke  manner,  the  scattered 
Byzantine  and  Italian  ivories  above.  Out  of  which  collec- 
tion, every  way  valuaUe,  two  primarily  important  pieces, 
it  seems  to  me,  may  be  recommended  for  accurate  juxta^ 
position,  bringing  then  for  us  into  briefest  ccHnpass  an 
extensive  story  of  the  Arts  of  Mankind.' 

The  first  is  an  image  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  carved 
in  the  eleventh  c^itury ;  being  then  conceived  by  the 
imi^pe^maker  as  decently  covered  by  his  raiment  of  camels 
hair ;  bearing  a  gentle  aspect,  because  the  herald  of  a  gentle 
Lwd;  and  pointing  to  his  quite  legibly  written  message 
concerning  the  Lamb  which  is  that  gentle  Lord's  heraldic 
symbol. 

The  other  carving  is  also  of  St.  J(4m  the  Baptist, 
Italian  work  of  the  sixteenth  century.     He  is  represented 

^  [The  wordi  (which  are  the  refrain  in  Mrs.  Brownhig't  poem  The  Dead  An)  are 
given  by  Plutareh  {De  Oraeulormnt  D^eUu)  as  annouiiced  by  a  lying  voice  to  a 
sailor  ''  about  the  isles  Echhiades/'] 

*  [See  new  the  Ibllowing  Sllaslrated  Qitalogae :  Litmyool  Free  PubMe  Mkmmm. 
CaUUoj^  %f  Medimval  and  Later  AnUquUiee  contained  m  the  Maifer  Mueewn^  bv 
Charles  T.  Gatty,  F.S.A.,  Curator:  Liverpool,  1888.  The  first  ivOTy  is  No.  28  and 
Plate  VL  iu  the  Catalogue,  p.  14  (where  Mr.  Gatty  quotes  Ruskiu's  descriptioQ) ; 
the  second  is  No.  79  (p.  25).  For  the  Egyptian  anfiquides  in  the  tame  ooUection^ 
see  Catahgue  qf  the  Mayer  CoUectim^  Part  1.,  by  the  same  author,  1S7S.] 
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thereby  as  bearing  no  aspect,  for  he  is  without  his  head ; — 
wearing  no  camel's  hair,  for  he  is  without  his  raiment; — 
and  indicative  of  no  message,  for  he  has  none  to  bring. 

14.  Now  if  these  two  carvings  are  ever  put  in  due 
relative  position,  they  will  constitute  a  precise  and  perma- 
nent art-lecture  to  the  museum- visitants  of  Liverpool-buig ; 
exhibiting  to  them  instantly,  and  in  sum,  the  conditimis 
of  the  change  in  the  aims  of  art  which,  beginning  in 
the  thirteenth  century  under  Niccolo  Pisano,  ccmsununated 
itself  three  hundred  years  afterwards  in  Raphael  and  his 
scholars.  Niccolo,  first  among  Italians,  thought  mainly  in 
carving  the  Crucifixion,  not  how  heavy  Christ's  head  was 
when  He  bowed  it; — ^but  how  heavy  His  body  was  when 
people  came  to  take  it  down.^  And  the  apotheosis  of  flesh, 
or,  in  modem  scientific  terms,  the  molecular  development 
of  flesh,  went  steadily  on,  until  at  last,  as  we  see  in  the 
instance  before  us,  it  became  really  of  small  consequence 
to  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  incarnadine,  wheUier  a 
man  had  his  head  on  or  not,  so  only  that  his  legs  were 
handsome:  and  the  decapitation,  whether  of  St.  John  or 
St.  Cecilia ;  the  massacre  of  any  quantity  of  Innocents ;  the 
flaying,  whether  of  Marsjras  or  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the 
deaths,  it  might  be  of  Laocoon  by  his  vipers,  it  might  be 
of  Adonis  by  his  pig,  or  it  might  be  of  Christ  by  His 
people,  became,  one  and  all,  simply  subjects  for  anal3rsis  of 
muscular  mortification;  and  the  vast  body  of  artists  accu- 
rately, therefore,  little  more  than  a  chirurgically  useless  sect 
of  medical  students. 

Of  course  there  were  many  reactionary  tendencies  among 
the  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the  piure  Tuscan  schools, 
which  partly  concealed,  or  adorned,  the  materialism  of  their 
advance;  and  Raphael  himself,  after  profoundly  studying 
the  arabesques  of  Pompeii  and  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
b^^ed  the  tedium,  and  illustrated  the  spirituality  of  the 
converse  of  Moses  and  Elias  with  Christ  concerning  His 

1  [See  The  Sehooh  </  Art  in  Fhrenee,  §§  60  4eq.  (VoL  XXIII.  pp.  225  9eq.  aud 
Plate  XVm.).] 
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decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem,^  by 
placing  them»  above  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  in  the 
attitudes  of  two  humming-birds  on  the  top  of  a  honey- 
suckle.' 

15.  But  the  best  of  these  ornamental  arrangements  were 
insufficient  to  sustain  the  vivacity,  while  they  conclusivdy 
undermined  the  sincerity,  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  **the 
evil  consequences  of  the  acceptance  of  this  kind"  (Roman 
Bath  and  Sarcophagus  kind)  of  religious  idealism  were 
instant  and  manifold:* — 

''So  fiur  ms  it  was  received  and  trusted  in  by  thoughtful  persons,  it 
only  served  to  chill  all  the  conceptions  of  sacred  history  which  tney  might 
otherwise  have  obtained.  Whatever  they  could  have  fimded  for  themselves 
about  the  wild,  strange,  infinitely  stem,  infinitely  tender,  infinitely  varied 
veracities  of  the  life  of  Christ,  was  blotted  out  by  the  vapid  fineries  of 
Raphael :  the  rough  Galilean  pilot,  the  orderly  custom  receiver,  and  all  the 
questioning  wonder  and  fire  of  uneducated  apostleship,  were  obscured 
under  an  antique  mask  of  philosophical  (accB  and  Ions  robes.  The  feeble, 
subtle,  suffering,  ceaseless  energy  and  humiliation  of  St.  Paul  were  con*' 
fused  with  an  idea  of  a  meditative  Hercules  leaning  on  a  sweeping  sword ) 
and  the  mighty  presences  of  Moses  and  Elias  were  softened  by  introduc- 
tions of  delicate  grace,  adopted  from  dancing  nymphs  and  rising  Auroras. 

''Now  no  vigorously  minded  religious  person  could  possibly  receive 
pleasure  or  help  from  such  art  as  this;  and  the  necessary  result  was  the 
instant  rejection  of  it  by  the  healthy  religion  of  the  world.  Raphael 
ministered,  with  applause,  to  the  impious  luxury  of  the  Vatican,  but  was 
trampled  under  foot  at  once  by  every  believing  and  advancing  Christian 
of  his  own  and  subsequent  times ;  and  thenceforward  pure  Christianity  and 
'high  art'  took  separate  roads,  and  &red  on,  as  best  they  might,  indepen- 
dently of  each  other. 

"  But  although  Calvin,  and  Knox,  and  Luther,  and  their  flocks,  with  all 
the  hardest-headed  and  truest-hearted  faithful  left  in  Christendom,  thus 
spumed  away  the  spurious  art,  and  all  art  with  it  (not  without  harm  to 
Uiemaelves,  such  as  a  man  must  needs  sustain  in  cutting  off  a  deeayed 
limb),  oertoin  conditions  of  weaker  Christianity  suffered  the  £dse  system 

^  Modem  Pamiert,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.*  I  proceed  in  my  old  words,  of  whidi 
I  cannot  better  the  substance,  though — with  all  deference  to  the  taste  of 
those  who  call  that  book  my  best — I  could,  the  expression. 

1  [Luke  ix.  31.] 

*  [CcMmpare  what  Ruskiu  says  of  the  "  kicking  gracefulnesses "  of  the  metore 
in  VoL  y.  pp.  82-83  n. :  see  for  a  mora  appredativa  account  of  it,  VoL  XXIII. 
p.  254J 

»  rrhe  refisrence  is  to  the  first  edition  (pt  iv.  ch.  iv.  §  17) :  Me  now  VoL  V. 
pp.  &  $eq.] 
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to  reUin  inflaenee  over  then;  and  to  this  daj  the  clear  and  taittlcM 
poiaon  of  the  art  of  Raphael  infeeU  with  sleep  of  infidelitjr  the  hearU  of 
millions  of  Christians.  It  is  the  first  cause  of  all  that  pre-eminent  dulneu 
which  characterises  what  Protestants  call  sacred  art;  a  dnlness  not  merelj 
hancful  in  making  religion  distasteful  to  the  young,  but  in  sickening^  aa 
we  have  seen,  all  vital  belief  of  relision  in  the  old.  A  dim  sense  of 
impossibility  attaches  itself  always  to  the  graceful  emptiness  of  the  repre- 
aentatioo ;  we  feel  instinctively  that  the  painted  Clirist  and  painted  apostle 
are  not  beings  that  ever  did  or  could  exist;  and  this  fittal  sense  of  fiur 
fiibnlousness,  and   well-composed    impossibility,   steals   gradually  from   the 

Ccture  into  the  history,  until  we  find  ourselves  reading  St.  Mark  or  St. 
ske  with  the  same  admiring,  but  anintereated,  incredality,  with  which 
we  contemplate  Raphael." 

16.  Without  claiming, — ^nay,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
can  reach,  utterly  disclaiming — any  personal  influence  over, 
or  any  originality  of  suggestion  to,  the  men  who  founded 
our  presently  retdistic  schools/  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to 
point  out  the  sympathy  which  I  had  as  an  outstanding 
spectator  with  their  effort;  and  the  more  or  less  active 
fellowship  with  it,  which,  unrecognized,  I  had  held  from 
the  beginning.  The  passage  I  have  just  quoted  (with  many 
others  enforcing  similar  truths)  is  in  the  third  volume  of 
Modem  Painters ; '  but  if  the  reader  can  refer  to  the  close 
of  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  *  of  the  first,  he  will 
find  this  very  principle  of  realism  asserted  for  the  ground- 
work of  all  I  had  to  teach  in  that  volume.*  The  lesson 
so  far  pleased  the  public  of  that  day,  that  ever  since,  they 
have  refused  to  listen  to  any  corollaries  or  conclusions 
from  it,  assuring  me,  year  by  year,  continually,  that  the 
older  I  grew,  the  less  I  knew,  and  the  worse  I  wrote. 
Nevertheless,  that  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters  did  by 
no  means  contain  all  that  even  then  I  knew;  and  in  the 
third,  nominally  treating  of  ''  Many  Things,''  will  be  found 

*  The  third  edition  was  published  in  IS46,  while  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
School  was  still  in  swaddling  clothes. 

1  [Compare  Raskin's  Preikce  to  a  MUUis  Oatalogne  In  1886:  Vol.  XI V. 
p.  496.    8ee  also  Vol.  XII.  pp.  zllii.  m^.] 

'  [Which  was  published  in  1856.1 

>  [See  now  Vol.  III.  p.  62 ;  the  second  edition  is  dated  1849«  Compare 
Vol.  XXXn.  p.  127.] 
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the  full  expression  of  what  I  knew  best;  namely,  that  all 
'^thmgs,''  many  or  few,  which  we  ought  to  paint,  must  be 
first  distinguished  boldly  from  the  nothings  which  we  ought 
not;  and  that  a  faithM  realist,  before  he  could  question 
whether  his  art  was  representing  anything  truly,  had  first 
to  ask  whether  it  meant  seriously  to  represent  anything 
at  aUl' 

17.  And  such  definition  has  in  these  days  become  more 
needful  than  ever  before,  in  this  solid,  or  spectral — ^which- 
ever the  reader  pleases  to  consider  it — ^world  of  ours.  For 
some  of  us,  who  have  no  perception  but  of  solidity,  are 
agreed  to  consider  all  that  is  not  solid,  or  weighably  liquid, 
nothing.  And  others  of  us,  who  have  also  perception  of 
the  spectral,  are  sometimes  too  much  inclined  to  call  what 
is  no  more  than  solid,  or  weighably  liquid,  nothing.  But 
the  general  reader  may  be  at  least  assured  that  it  is  not 
at  all  possible  for  the  student  to  enter  into  useful  discus- 
sion concerning  the  qualities  of  art  which  takes  on  itself  to 
represent  things  as  they  are,  unless  he  include  in  its  sub- 
jects the  spectral,  no  less  than  the  substantial,  reality;  and 
understand  what  difference  must  be  between  the  powers  of 
veritable  rejnesentation,  for  the  men  whose  models  are  of 
ponderable  flesh,  as  for  instance,  the  '^  Sculptor's  Model,** 
lately  under  debate  in  Liverpool,' — and  the  men  whose 
models  pause  perhaps  only  for  an  instant — ^painted  on  the 
immeasurable  air, — ^forms  which  they  themselves  can  but 
discern  darkly,  and  remember  uncertainly,  saying:  ^'A 
vision  passed  before  me,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form 
thereof."' 

18.  And  the  most  curious,  yet  the  most  common,  defi- 
ciency in  the  modem  contemplative  mind,  is  its  inability  to 
comprehend  that  these  phencmiena  of  true  imagination  are 


»  rSee,  e.g.,  Vol.  V.  pp.  60,  61,] 

'  [A  Hfe^ize  study  of  a  nade  model  by  Alma^Tadama ;  an  6miit  by  the  artiit 
at  a  reeonatruetion  of  the  Eaqailine  Venus  diacovered  in  1874.  The  pieture  waa 
at  the  Academy  in  1878  (No.  266)^  and  went  afterwards  to  Liyerpool,  where  it 
wat  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  press,  on  the  score  of  its  nndityj 

»  [Job  iv.  15,  la] 

XXXIV.  L 
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yet  no  less  real,  and  often  more  Tivid  than  phenomena  of 
matter.  We  continually  hear  artists  blamed  or  praised  for 
having  painted  this  or  that  (either  of  material  or  spectral 
kind),  without  the  slightest  implied  inquiry  whether  they 
9cm  this,  or  that.  Whereas  the  quite  primal  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  order  of  artists,  is  that  the 
first  is  indeed  painting  what  he  has  seen;  and  the  second 
only  what  he  would  like  to  see  1  But  as  the  one  that  can 
paint  what  he  would  like,  has  therefore  the  power,  if  he 
chooses,  of  painting  more  or  less  what  also  his  public  likes,  he 
has  a  chance  of  being  received  with  sympathetic  applaiise» 
on  all  hands,  while  the  first,  it  may  be,  meets  only  reproach 
for  not  having  painted  something  more  agreeable.  Thus 
Mr.  Millais,  going  out  at  Tunbridge  or  Sevenoaks,  sees  a 
blind  vagrant  led  by  an  ugly  child;  and  paints  that  highly 
objectionable  group,  as  they  appeared  to  him.  But  your 
pliably  minded  painter  gives  you  a  beautiful  young  lady 
guiding  a  sightless  Belisarius^  (see  the  gift  by  one  of  our 
most  tasteful  modistes  to  our  National  Gallery),  and  the 
gratified  public  never  troubles  itself  to  ask  whether  these 
ethereal  mendicants  were  ever  indeed  apparent  in  this  world, 
or  any  other.  Much  more,  if,  in  deeper  vistas  of  his  imagi* 
nation,  some  presently  graphic  Zechariah  paint — (let  us  say) 
four  carpenters,'  the  public  will  most  likely  declare  that  he 
ought  to  have  painted  persons  in  a  hi^^rar  class  of  life, 
without  ever  inquiring  whether  the  Lord  had  shown  him 
four  carpenters  or  not.  And  the  worst  of  the  business  is 
that  the  public  impatience,  in  such  sort,  is  not  wholly 
unreasonable.  For  truly,  a  painter  who  has  eyes  can,  for 
the  most  part,  see  what  he  "likes"  with  them;  and  is,  by 
divine  law,  answerable  fcur  his  liking.  And,  even  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  day,  it  is  still  conceivable  that  such  of 
them  as  would  verily  prefer  to  see,  suppose,  instead  of  a 

^  [The  rafermee  ii  to  No.  000,  bequMthed  in  1869  by  Mi«  Jane  Clmrke,  oourt 
milliner  and  dressmaker^  of  170  Regent  Street.  The  pictnre  is  by  John  Laui-em 
l^ckmana  (1811-1888),  and  is  called  merely  ^'The  Blind  Beggar."  Raskin  connects 
•with  it  the  legend  of  the  beggary  of  Belisarias  at  the  end  of  his  lilb.] 

*  [Zechariah  i.  20:  ^'And  the  Lord  showed  me  four  carpenters/'] 
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tnuup  with  a  harmonium,  Orpheus  with  his  lute,^  or  Arion 
an  his  dolphin,  pleased  Proteus  rising  beside  him  frcmi  the 
sea,-*^might,  standing  on  the  ** pleasant  lea "'  of  Margate  or 
Brighton,  have  sight  of  those  personages. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute, — Jubal  with  his  harp  and  horn, — 
Harmonia,  bride  of  the  warrior  seed-sower, — M usica  herself, 
lady  of  all  timely  thought  and  sweetly  ordered  things,-^ 
Cantatriee  and  Incantatrice  to  all  but  the  museless  adder;* 
these  the  Amphion  of  F6sole  saw,  as  he  shaped  the  marble 
of  his  tower  ;^  these,  Memmi  of  Siena,  fair-figured  on  the 
diadows  of  his  vault; — ^but  for  us,  here  is  the  only  mani- 
festation granted  to  our  best  practieal  painter— ^  vagrant 
with  harmonium — and  yonder  blackbirds  and  iridescent  jack- 
asses,  to  be  harmonised  thereby. 

19.  Our  best  painter  (among  the  living)  I  say; — no 
question  has  ever  been  of  that.  Since  Van  Eyck  and 
Diirer  there  has  nothing  been  seen  so  well  done  in  laying 
of  dear  oil-colour  within  definite  line.  And  what  he  ndght 
have  painted  for  us,  if  we  had  only  knoMrn  what  we  would 
have  of  him!  Heaven  only  knows.  But  we  none  of  us 
knew, — ^nor  he  ndther;  and  on  the  whole  the  perfectest  of 
his  works,  and  the  representative  picture  of  that  generation 
— ^was  no  Annimciate  Maria  bowing  herself;  but  <mly  a 
Newsless  Mariana  stretching  herself:*  which  is  indeed  the 

*  [Beniy  VIIL,  Act  iii.  sc.  1.] 

«  [WonUworth  ("The  World  is  too  much  with  us"):— 

''Great  God  !  Fd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I^  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea« 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Hare  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn."] 

»  [PMdms  Mil.  4.1 

«  [See  Platea  XLTV.  (Jubal),  XLIX.  (Harmony,  and  Orpheus  as  the  symbol  of 
Mnnc),  in  VoL  XXIIL  for  the  bas-reliefs  on  Giotto's  Tower ;  and  for  the  descriptions 
of  them,  Morning*  in  Fhrence,  §|  133,  146  (ibid.,  pp.  424^  434-435).  For  the  myths 
of  Orpheus,  see  Tke  Tortoise  ofJSgina,  VoL  XX.  p.  389 ;  of  Harmonia  and  Amphion, 


The  atory  of  Araehno,  ibid.,  p.  370.     For  '"Music"  in  the  Spanish  Chapel  (Memmi) 
at  Florence,  see  VoL  XXllL  pp.  302-^383.     ~ 
on  the  Ducal  Palace,  see  Vol.  X.  p.  303.] 


at  Florence,  see  VoL  XXI IL  pp.  302--303.     For  Arion  and  his  dolphin,  sculptured 


*  [For   other  references   to  Millais's  '"  Mariana   in   the  Moated  Grange."  see 
VoL  XIV.  pp.  107,  406.] 
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best  symbol  of  the  mud-moated  Nineteenth  century ;  in  iti 
Grange^  Stable — Stye,  m  whatever  name  of  dwelling  may 
best  befit  the  things  it  calls  Houses  and  Cities:  impriscm^ 
therein  by  the  unas»ailablest  of  walls,  and  blackest  of  ditches 
— ^by  the  pride  of  Babel,  and  the  filthiness  of  Aholah  and 
Aholibamah ;  ^  and  their  worse  younger  sister ; — craving  for 
any  manner  of  News  from  any  world — and  getting  none 
trustworthy  even  of  its  own. 

20.  I  said  that  in  this  second  paper  I  would  try  to 
give  some  brief  history  of  the  rise,  and  the  issue,  of  that 
Pre-Raphaelite  school:  but,  as  I  look  over  two  of  the 
essays'  that  were  printed  with  mine  in  that  last  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century — the  first — in  laud  of  the  Science 
which  accepts  for  practical  spirits,  inside  of  men,  only 
Avarice  and  Indolence;  and  the  other, — in  laud  of  the 
Science  which  '* rejects  the  Worker"  outside  of  Men,  I  un 
less  and  less  confident  in  offering  to  the  readers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  any  History  relating  to  such  despised 
things  as  unavaridous  industry, — or  incorporeal  vision.  I 
will  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

21.  The  central  branch  of  the  school,  represented  by 
the  central  picture  above  described: — "The  Blind  Girl** — 
was  essentially  and  vitally  an  uneducated  one.  It  was 
headed,  in  literary  power,  by  Wordsworth;  but  the  first 
pure  example  of  its  mind  and  manner  of  Art,  as  opposed 

'  [Raskin,  qaotinff  from  memory,  here  makes  one  of  his  very  few  Bihle  aUps — 
writing  ''Aholibamah"  (the  wife  of  Esau,  Genesis  xzzvi.  2)  for  ''Aholibah,'^the 
sister  of  Aholah  (Eaelnel  xziii.).  See  especially  verse  4,  " Inas  were  their  names;, 
Samaria  is  Aholah,  and  Jerusalem  Aholibah,''  to  which  Ruskin  adds  London  as  ''their 
worse  younger  sister,"  In  one  of  his  Bibles,  Rudcin  noted  against  Isaiah  xzhr. : 
"The  burden  of  London"  (see  W.  G.  Collingwood,  RuMn  BeSe$,  p.  210>] 

*  [These  essays  were  "  Recent  Attacks  on  Political  Economy,"  by  Robert  Loire, 
and  ''  Virchow  and  Evolution,"  bv  Prof.  Tvndall.  Lowe's  article  was  a  reply  to 
Dr.  Inmm's  attack  (at  the  British  Association  in  1878)  uj^n  the  old  aMteMl 
noliticsl  economy.  In  the  course  of  it  Lowe  says:  "There  is  nothing  snrpriiiqg 
m  the  evidence  which  political  economy  affords  of  the  absolute  supremacv  of  tiM 
desire  of  wealth  and  aversion  from  labour  on  which  the  whole  science  tt  based. 
Experience  shows  that,  in  order  to  solve  the  question  on  which  the  seienoe  tams^ 
all  that  was  wanted  was  the  knowledge  that  the  ruling  passions  of  manldiid  were 
wealth  and  ease"  (p.  864).  For  Ruskin's  particular  antipathy  to  Lowe's  views,  see 
VoL  XXII.  p.  367,  and  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  207.  l>ndaU,  in  the  course  of  his  ardele^ 
says:  "Science  njeeU  the  outside  builder"  (p.  817).] 
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to  the  erudite  and  artificial  schools,  will  be  found,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  Moli^re's  song :  faime  mieux  ma  nde} 

Its  mental  power  consisted  in  discerning  what  was  lovely 
in  present  nature,  and  in  pure  moral  emotion  concerning  it 

Its  physical  power,  in  an  intense  veracity  of  direct 
realization  to  the  eye. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Millais  saw  what  was  beautiful  in  vagrants, 
or  commons,  or  crows,  or  donkeys,*  or  the  straw  under 
children's  feet  in  the  Ark  (Noah's  or  anybody  else's  does 
not  matter), — ^in  the  Huguenot  and  his  mistress,  or  the  ivy 
behind  them, — ^in  the  face  of  Ophelia,  or  in  the  flowers  float- 
ing over  it  as  it  sank; — much  more,  so  far  as  he  saw  what 
instantly  comprehensible  nobleness  of  passion  might  be  in 
the  binding  of  a  handkerchief, — ^in  the  utterance  of  two  words, 
"  Trust  me  "  or  the  like :  he  prevailed,  and  rightly  prevailed, 
over  all  prejudice  and  opposition;  to  that  extent  he  will  in 
what  he  has  done,  or  may  yet  do,  take,  as  a  standard-bearer, 
an  honourable  place  among  the  reformers  of  our  day. 

So  far  as  he  could  not  see  what  was  beautiful,  but  what 
was  essentially  and  for  ever  common  (in  that  God  had  not 
cleansed  it'),  and  so  far  as  he  did  not  see  truly  what  he 
thought  he  saw;  (as  for  instance,  in  this  picture,  under 
inmiediate  consideration,  when  he  paints  the  spark  of  light 
in  a  crow's  eye  a  hundred  yards  ofi^,  as  if  he  were  only 
painting  a  miniature  of  a  crow  close  by,) — he  failed  of  his 
purpose  and  hope ;  but  how  far,  I  have  neither  the  power 
nor  the  disposition  to  consider.^ 

22.  The  school  represented  by  Mr.  Rossetti's  picture 
and  adopted  for  his  own  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  professed, 
necessarily,  to  be  a  learned  one;  and  to  represent  things 
whidi  had  happened  long  ago,  in  a  manner  credible  to  any 

^  [See  Modem  Painten,  vol.  iii.,  where  also  Raskin  iiisUncet  thii  eong  from 
U  MUmUhrape  (VoL  V.  p.  376).] 

*  [The  references  here  are,  first,  to  ''The  Blind  Girl/'  already  deecribed ;  then 
to  "The  Dove  returning  to  the  Ark"  (compare  Vol.  XIV.  p.  165) ;  the  "  Hngnenot" 
(1862),  VoL  XIV.  p.  281 ;  ''Ophelia'^  (1862),  iWrf.,  pp.  107,  214;  and  ''Trust  me» 
(1862}J 

*  tS^  Acts  X.  15.] 

*  Prhis  passage  was  qnoted  in  a  catalogue  of  Millais's  pictures  in  1886,  and  Ruskin 
then  appended  a  note  in  praise  of  the  artist's  animal-painting :  see  VoL  XIV.  p.  486.] 
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modems  who  were  interested  in  them.  The  value  to  us  of 
such  a  school  necessarily  depends  on  the  things  it  chooses 
to  represent,  out  of  the  infinite  history  of  mankind.  For 
instance,  David,  of  the  first  Republican  Academe,  was  a 
true  master  of  this  school ;  and,  painting  the  Horatii  receiv- 
ing their  swords,^  foretold  the  triumph  of  that  Republican 
Power.  G^rome,  of  the  latest  Republican  Academe,  paints 
the  dying  Polichinelle,  and  the  morituri  gladiators:  fore* 
telling,  in  like  manner,  the  shame  and  virtual  ruin  of 
modem  Republicanism.  What  our  own  painters  have  done 
for  us  in  this  kind  has  been  too  unworthy  of  their  real 
powers,  for  Mr.  Rossetti  threw  more  than  half  his  strength 
into  literature,  and,  in  that  precise  measure,  left  himself 
unequal  to  his  appointed  task  in  painting ;  while  Mr.  Hunt, 
not  knowing  the  necessity  of  masters  any  more  than  the 
rest  of  our  painters,  and  attaching  too  great  importance  to 
the  externals  of  the  life  of  Christ,  separated  himself  for 
long  years  from  all  discipline  by  the  recognized  laws  of  his 
art;  and  fell  into  errors  which  wofully  shortened  his  hand 
and  discredited  his  cause — into  which  again  I  hold  it  no 
part  of  my  duty  to  enter.*  But  such  works  as  either  of 
these  painters  have  done,  without  antagonism  or  ostenta- 
tion, and  in  their  own  true  instincts;  as  all  Rossetti's 
drawing  from  the  life  of  Christ,  more  especially  that  of  the 
Madonna  gathering  the  bitter  herbs  for  the  Passover  when 
He  was  twelve  years  old ; '  and  that  of  the  Magdalen  leav- 
ing her  companions  to  come  to  Him ;  ^  these,  together  with 
all  the  mjrthic  scenes  which  he  painted  fix)m  the  Vita 
Nuava  and  Paradiso  of  Dante,  are  of  quite  imperishable 
power  and  value:  as  also  many  of  the  poems  to  which  he 

*  [For  another  reference  to  this  picture  in  the  Louvre  by  J.  L.  David  (1748-1825), 
see  Vol.  I.  p.  278  (with  which  passage  compare,  however,  Vol.  IV.  p.  382.  and 
VoL  Xn.  p.  202).  For  similar  criticisms  of  pictures  by  Gerome  (1824-1904)^  see 
Vol.  XV.  D.  497  n.,  and  Vol.  XXVU.  p.  668.] 

*  [Ruskin  preferred  to  point  out  the  painter's  strength  and  genius :  see  the 
lecture  of  1883  in  Vol.  XXXin.  pp.  270-272,  277-278.] 

'  [Compare  Art  of  England,  §§  5,  31,  where  the  drawing  is  reproduced: 
Vol.  XXXm.  p.  288,  Plate  XXilV.] 

*  [This  is  the  design  (often  referred  to  in  Ruskiu's  letters  to  Rossetti)  of  '^  Mair 
Magdalene  at  the  door  of  Simon  the  Pharisee."  The  artist's  own  description  of  ft 
may  be  read  at  pp.  96-07  of  H.  C.  Marillier's  Dante  Gabriel  Rouetti  (1899).] 
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gave  up  part  of  his  painter's  strength.^  Of  Holman  Hunt's 
"Light  of  the  World/'  and  ''Awakening  Conscience,"*  I 
have  publicly  spoken  and  written,  now  for  many  years,  as 
standard  in  their  kind:  the  study  of  sunset  on  the  Egean, 
lately  placed  by  me  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,'  is  not  less 
authoritative  in  landscape,  so  far  as  its  aim  extends. 

28.  But  the  School  represented  by  the  third  painting, 
''The  Bridal,"  is  that  into  which  the  greatest  masters  of 
all  ages  are  gathered,  and  in  which  they  are  walled  round 
as  in  Elysian  fields,  unapproachable  but  by  the  reverent 
and  loving  souls,  in  some  sort  already  among  the  Dead. 

They  interpret  to  those  of  us  who  can  read  them,  so  far 
as  they  already  see  and  know,  the  things  that  are  for  ever. 
"Charity  never  fiEiileth;  but  whether  there  be  prophecies* 
they  shall  fail — ^tongues,  they  shall  cease — knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish."^ 

And  the  one  message  they  bear  to  us  is  the  command- 
ment oi  the  Eternal  Charity.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self."   As  thyself — no  more,  even  the  dearest  of  neighbours. 

"Therefore  let  every  man  see  that  he  love  his  wife  even 
as  himself." 

No  more — else  she  has  become  an  idol,  not  a  fellow- 
servant;  a  creature  between  us  and  our  Master. 

And  they  teach  us  that  what  higher  creatures  exist 
between  Him  and  us,  we  are  also  bound  to  know,  and  to 
love  in  their  place  and  state,  as  they  ascend  and  descend 
on  the  stairs  of  their  watch  and  ward.* 

^  [For  Ruskin'g  ettimate  of  Roaietti'f  poemi,  see  (in  a  later  volame  of  tbia 
edition)  hia  Lettera  to  the  poet-painter.] 
s  ^  Vol.  XII.  pp.  328,  mA 

*  [Thia  drawing  ('^Sunaet  at  Chimalditi ")  waa  lent  by  Raskin  to  tlie  Ezhilittion 
of  Holman  Hunt's  works  at  the  Fine  Art  Sociehr's  Rooms  in  1886  (No.  21  in  tiie 
Catalogne).  To  the  artist,  who  had  not  seen  tne  study  for  many  years»  and  had 
ISngotten  evenrthing  (as  he  said  to  Raskin)  but  ^'the  crimson  glow  eating  into 
the  sun  and  tne  plun,"  the  stady  gave  pleasure  as  being  different  from  anirthiitf 
dee  ever  done  by  him.  The  drawing  was  only  on  temporary  loan  to  Ozfora,  aira 
is  now  at  Brentwood.] 

*  [1  Corinthians  nil  8;  for  the  next  referenees,  see  Matthew  xxiL  ^-88; 
Kpheeians  v.  83.] 

*  [See  Spenser,   Faerie   Queene,  ii.  8,  2 ;  quoted  in  Vol   XIV.   p.    108,  end 

Vol.  xxu.  p.  Ma] 
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The  principal  masters  of  this  faithful  religious  school 
in  painting,  known  to  me,  are  Giotto,  Angelico,  Sandro 
Botticelli,  Filippo  Lippi,  Luini,  and  Carpaccio;  but  for  a 
central  illustration  of  tiieir  mind,  I  take  that  piece  of  work 
by  the  sculptor  of  Quercia,*  of  which  some  shadow  of 
representation,  true  to  an  available  d^^ree,  is  within  reach 
of  my  reader.* 

24.  This  sculpture  is  central  in  every  respect;  being 
the  last  Florentine  work  in  which  the  proper  form  of  the 
Etruscan  tomb  is  preserved,  and  the  first  in  which  all  right 
Christian  sentiment  respecting  death  is  embodied.  It  is 
perfectly  severe  in  classical  tradition,  and  perfectly  frank  in 
concession  to  the  passions  of  existing  life.  It  submits  to 
all  the  laws  of  the  past,  and  expresses  all  the  hopes  of  the 
future. 

Now  every  work  of  the  great  Christian  schools  expresses 
primarily,  conquest  over  death;  conquest  not  grievous,  but 
absolute  and  serene;  rising  with  the  greatest  of  them  into 
rapture. 

But  this,  as  a  central  work,  has  all  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  Eternity,  but  only  in  part  its  ghidness.  Young 
children  wreathe   round   the  tomb  a  garland  of  abundant 

*  James  of  Quercia:  see  the  rank  assigned  to  this  master  in  Ariadne 
Florentina,  p.  45.^  The  best  photographs  of  the  monument  are,  I  believe, 
those  published  by  the  Arundel  Society ;  of  whom  I  would  very  earnestly 
request  that  if  ever  they  quote  Modem  PakUerM,  they  would  not  interpolate 
its  text  with  unmarked  parentheses  of  modem  information  such  as  "  emblem 
of  conjugal  fidelity/'  I  must  not  be  made  to  answer  for  either  the  rhythm, 
or  the  contents,  of  sentences  thus  manipulated.* 


^  [;Sm  in  this  edition  Plate  3  in  Vol.  IV.  (p.  122) ;  and  for  references  to 
Roskm's  earlier  descriptions  of  the  sculpture,  see  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xxziL] 
*  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  edition :  see  now  VoL  XXII.  p.  383.] 
'  [The  reference  is  to  the  following  work  —  Sepukkral  Monuments  in  Ita^, 
Meduevai  and  Cinqueeentiet.  WUh  an  Introduction  by  Q.  B.  Street,  R.A.  The 
pkotographe  and  deeeripHee  text  £y  Stephen  Thompeon.  London:  PubHshed  Iw  the 
Arundel  Sodetv  for  the  Promotion  i^  AH,  $4  Old  Bond  Street,  1878.  (The  Intro- 
duction was  mthnately  written  by  C.  C.  Perkins  from  Street's  notes.)  Part  iv.  of 
this  work  contained  two  photographs  (Plates  zxiv.  and  xxv.)  of  the  monument  of 
Ilaria  by  Quercia ;  the  letterpress  accompanying  the  former  quoted  Ruskin's  descrip- 
tion from  Modem  Paintere,  voL  ii.  (Vol.  iV.  p.  123),  inserting  in  brackets,  but  as 
if  it  wero  part  of  Ruskin's  text,  ''(emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity)"  after  the  words 
''with  a  hound  at  her  feet"] 
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flowers,  but  she  herself,  Ilaria,  yet  sleeps;  the  time  is  not 
yet  oome  for  her  to  be  awakened  out  of  sleep.^ 

Her  image  is  a  simple  portrait  of  her — ^how  much  less 
beautiful  than  she  was  in  life,  we  cannot  know — ^but  as 
beautifiil  as  marble  can  be. 

And  through  and  in  the  marble  we  may  see  that  the 
damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth:  yet  as  visibly  a  sleep 
that  shall  know  no  ending  until  the  last  day  break,  and 
the  last  shadow  flee  away;  until  then,  she  ''shall  not  re- 
turn.'*' Her  hands  are  lidd  on  her  breast — ^not  praying — 
she  has  no  need  to  pray  now.  She  wears  her  dress  of 
every  day,  clasped  at  her  throat,  girdled  at  her  waist,  the 
hem  of  it  drooping  over  her  feet.  No  disturbance  of  its 
folds  by  pain  of  sickness,  no  )>inding,  no  shrouding  of  her 
sweet  form,  in  death  more  than  in  life.  As  a  soft,  low 
wave  of  summer  sea,  her  breast  rises ;  no  more :  the  rippled 
gathering  of  its  close  mantle  droops  to  the  belt,  then 
sweeps  to  her  feet,  straight  as  drifting  snow.  And  at  her 
feet  her  dog  lies  watchi^g^  her;  the  mystery  of  his  mortal 
life  joined,  by  love,  to  her  immortal  one. 

Few  know,  and  fewer  love,  the  tomb  and  its  place, — 
not  shrine,  for  it  stands  bare  by  the  cathedral  wall:'  only, 
by  chance,  a  cross  is  cut  deep  into  one  oi  the  foundatiim 
stones  behind  her  head.  But  no  goddess  statue  of  the 
Greek  cities,  no  nun's  image  among  the  cloisters  of  Apen- 
nine,  no  fancied  light  of  angel  in  the  homes  of  heaven, 
has  more  divine  rank  among  the  thoughts  of  men. 

25.  In  so  much  as  the  reader  can  see  of  it,  and  leam, 
either  by  print  or  cast  or  beside  it  (and  he  would  do 
well  to  stay  longer  in  that  transept  than  in  the  Tribune 
at  Florence^),  he  may  recdve  from  it  unerring  canon  of 
what  is  evermore  Lovely  and  Right  in  the  dealing  of  the 

^  rSee  John  xL  11.] 

'  [2  Ssmael  m.  2a  For  the  preoeding  Bible  refereneee^  tee  Mark  ▼.  39^  and 
Soitf  of  Solomon  ii.  13.] 

*  [For  the  mbieqiient  remoyal  of  the  tomb  away  from  the  wall,  tee  Vol.  XXIII. 
p.  222  fk] 

^  [For  Riiakin  did  not  greatly  admire  the  works  of  art  there  oolleoted :  see 
Pr^rterUa,  iL  §  29.] 
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Art  of  Man  with  his  fate»  and  his  passions.  EvemiMe 
Uwely  and  rights  These  two  virtues  of  visible  things  go 
always  hand  in  hand:  but  the  workman  is  bound  to  assure 
himself  of  his  Bightness  first ;  then  the  loveliness  will  come. 

And  primarily,  from  this  sculpture,  you  are  to  learn 
what  a  '*  Master "  is.  Here  was  one  man  at  least  who 
knew  his  business,  once  upon  a  time!  Unaccusably; — 
none  of  your  fool's  heads  or  clown's  hearts  can  find  a  fiuilt 
tore!  "Dog-fancier,*  cobbler,  tailor,  or  churl,  look  here"~- 
says  Master  Jacopo^-^''  lode  !  I  know  what  a  brute  is,  better 
than  you;  I  know  what  a  silken  tassel  is-~what  a  leathern 
belt  is— *Also,  what  a  woman  is;  and  also — ^what  a  Law  of 
God  is,  if  you  care  to  know."    This  it  is,  to  be  a  Master. 

Then  secondly — ^you  are  to  note  that  with  all  the  cer- 
tain rightness  of  its  material  fact,  this  sculpture  still  is  the 
Sculpture  of  a  Dreun.  Ilaria  is  dressed  as  she  was  in  life. 
But  she  never  lay  so  on  her  pillow!  nor  so,  in  her  grave. 
Those  straight  folds,  straightly  laid  as  a  snowdrift  are  im- 
possible; known  by  the  Masta:  to  be  so — chiselled  with  a 
hand  as  steady  as  an  iron  beam,  and  as  true  as  a  ray  of 
light — in  defiance  of  your  law  of  Gravity  to  the  Earth. 
That  law  prevailed  on  her  shroud,  and  prevails  on  her 
dust  I  but  not  on  herself,  nor  cm  the  Vision  of  her. 

Then  thirdly,  and  lastly.  You  are  to  leam  that  the 
doing  of  a  piece  of  Art  such  as  this  is  possible  to  the 
hand  of  Man  just  in  the  measure  of  his  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  are  indeed  over  his  heart,  and  not  over  his 
dust:  primarily,  as  I  have  said,  to  that  great  one*  ''Thou 
shalt  Ltove  the  Lord  thy  God."*  Which  command  is 
straight  and  clear ;  and  all  men  may  obey  it  if  they  will, — 
so  only  that  they  be  early  taught  to  know  Him. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  piece  of  exact  Science  which 

*  I  foolishly,  in  Modem  PauUen,  used  the  generic  word  ''hound"  to 
mke  niy  sentence  prettier.*     He  is  a  flat-nosed  bulldog. 

^  [An  ftxiom  %u\y  enforced  by  Raskin:  see  VoL  III.  p.  138;  mnd  cotniMre 
EagWt  Nut,  §  146  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  220).] 

•  [Mstthew  xxii.  37.1 

»  [See  VoL  IV.  p.  123.] 
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is  not  taught  at  presioat  in  our  Board  Schools — ^so  that 
although  my  friend,  with  whom  I  was  staying,  was  not 
himsdf,  in  the  modern  sense,  ill-educated;  neither  did  he 
ooncetve  me  to  be  so,-^e  yet  thought  it  good  for  himself 
and  me  to  have  that  Inscription,  **  Lord,  teach  us  to  Pray," 
illuminated  oa  the  house  wall  ^ — ^if  perchance  either  he  or  I 
could  yet  learn  what  John  (when  he  still  had  his  head) 
taught  his  Disciples.' 

26.  But  alas,  for  us  only  at  last,  among  the  people  of 
all  ages  and  in  all  climes,  the  lesson  has  become  too  diffi- 
cult; and  the  Father  of  all,  in  every  age,  in  every  clime 
adored,  is  Rejected*  of  science,  as  an  Outside  Worker,^  in 
Cockneydom  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Rejected  of  Science:  well;  but  not  yet — ^not  yet — ^by 
the  men  who  can  do,  as  well  as  know.  And  though  I 
have  neither  strength  nor  tune,  nor  at  present  the  mind, 
to  go  into  any  review  of  the  work  done  by  the  third  and 
chi^  School  of  our  younger  painters,  headed  by  Bume^ 
Jones;*  and  though  I  know  its  faults,  palpable  oiough, 

*  It  would  be  utterly  vain  to  attempt  «ny  general  account  of  the  works 
of  this  painter,^  unless  I  were  able  also  to  ^ve  abstract  of  tbe  subtksl 
mythologies  of  Greek  worship  and  Christian  Romance.  Besides,  many  of 
his  best  designs  are  pale  pencil  drawings  like  Florentine  engravingi^  of 
which  the  delicacy  is  literally  invisible,  and  the  manner  irksome,  to  a  public 
trained  among  the  black  scrabblings  of  modem  wood-cutter's  and  etcher's 
prints.  I  wiU  only  say  that  the  single  series  of  these  pendl-drawingSi 
from  the  story  of  Psyche,  which  I  have  been  able  to  place  in  tbe  schools 
of  Oxford,  together  with  the  two  coloured  beginnings  from  the  stories  of 
Jason  and  Alcestis/  are,  in  my  estimate,  quite  the  most  precious  gift,  not 
excepting  even  the  Loire  series  of  Turners/  in  the  ratified  aoeeptance  of 
which  my  University  has  honoured  with  some  fixed  memorial  the  aims  of 
her  first  Art-Teacher. 


^  [See  above,  p.  147*] 

*  Luke  zi.  1 ;  and  tee  Matthew  xiv.  10.1 

*  See  Isaiah  liii.  a] 
«    See  above,  p.  166.1 

■    See,  however,  AH  ^  England  (Vol.  XXXIII.  pp.  296-305).] 

*  [The  Psyche  drawiogs  are  Nos.  64>72  and  223  in  the  Bdoeational  Series 
(VoL  XXI.  pp.  81,  96,  140);  one  of  them  is  shown  en  Pkte  XIL  in  VeL  XXII. 
(p.  64).  The  drawing  of  ^'Love  and  Akestis"  is  also  at  Oxford  (VoL  XXL 
p.  300) ;  it  is  shown  on  Plate  VI.  in  VoL  XIX.  (p.  207).  The  draining  of  «^The  Wives 
of  Jason,"  at  Oxford  (VoL  XXI.  p.  300),  is  on  Plate  VII.  in  VoL  XIX.  (p.  206).] 

'  [See  VoL  XIIL  p.  569.] 
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like  those  of  Turner,  to  the  poorest  sight;  and  though  I 
am  discouraged  in  all  its  discouragements,  I  still  hold  in 
fulness  to  the  hope  of  it  in  which  I  wrote  the  dose  of 
the  third  lecture  I  ever  gave  in  Oxford— of  which  I  will 
ask  the  reader  here  in  conclusion  to  weigh  the  words,  set 
down  in  the  dajrs  of  my  best  strength,  so  Ceu*  as  I  know; 
and  with  the  uttermost  care  given  to  that  inaugural  Oxford 
work,  to  "  speak  only  that  which  I  did  know."  ^ 

27.  ''Think  of  it,  and  jou  will  find  that  so  &r  from  art  being  immoFal, 
litUe  else  except  art  is  moral; — that  life  without  industry  is  guilt,  and  in- 
dustry without  art  is  brutality:  and  for  the  words  'good/  and  'wieked,' 
nsed  of  men,  you  may  almost  substitute  the  words  '  Makers '  or  '  Destroyers.' 

"Far  the  greater  part  of  the  seeming  prosperity  of  the  world  is,  so 
&r  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  vidn:  wholly  useless  for  any  kind 
of  good,  but  having  assigned  to  it  a  certain  ineritable  sequence  of  destruc- 
tion and  of  sorrow. 

"  Its  stress  is  only  the  stress  of  wandering  storm ;  its  beauty  the  hectic 
of  plague:  and  what  is  called  the  history  of  mankind  is  too  often  the 
record  of  the  whirlwind,  and  the  map  of  the  spreading  of  the  leprosy. 
But  underneath  all  that,  or  in  narrow  spaces  of  dominion  in  the  midst  of 
it,  the  work  of  tvery  man,  '  qui  non  accepit  in  vanitatem  animam  suam,' 
endures  and  prospers ;  a  small  remnant  or  green  bud  of  it  prevailing  at  last 
over  evil.  And  though  faint  with  sickness,  and  encumbered  in  ruin,  the 
true  workers  redeem  inch  by  inch  the  wilderness  into  garden  ground,  by 
the  help  of  their  joined  hands  the  order  of  all  things  is  surely  susUdned 
and  vitally  expanded;  and  although  with  strange  vacillation,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  watcher,  the  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night,  there  is  no  hour 
of  human  existence  that  does  not  draw  on  towards  the  perfect  day. 

"  And  perfect  the  day  shall  be,  when  it  is  of  all  men  understood  that 
the  beauty  of  Holiness  must  be  in  labour  as  well  as  in  rest  Nay !  more, 
if  it  mav  be,  in  labour;  in  our  strength,  rather  than  in  our  weakness; 
and  in  the  choice  of  what  we  shall  woric  for  through  the  six  days,  and 
may  know  to  be  good  at  their  evening  time,  than  in  the  choice  of  what 
we  pray  for  on  the  seventh,  of  reward  or  repose.  With  the  multitude 
that  keep  holiday,  we  may  perhaps  sometimes  vainly  have  gone  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  vainly  there  asked  for  what  we  £uicied  would  be 
mercy;  but  for  the  few  who  labour  as  their  Lord  would  have  them,  the 
mercy  needs  no  seeking,  and  their  wide  home  no  hallowing.  Surely  good- 
ness and  mercy  shall  follow  them,  all  the  days  of  their  life,  and  they 
shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord — For  Ever."  * 

1  [Sea  John  iil  11.] 

*tLeetur§9  an  Art.  §§  96-96  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  93,  94).  The  word  ''except"  (m 
line  2  of  the  extract  here)  was  not  italieised  in  Lecturei  on  Art. 
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[Bibliograpkieal  Noie.—The  Letters  to  tbe  Rev.  P.  A.  Malleeon  form  one  of 
the  most  complicated  and  tireeome  chapters  in  the  Bihliography  of  Rnskin. 
In  all,  64  of  such  Letters  have  heen  printed  in  one  or  other  (or  in  several, 
and — in  the  case  of  a  fow  Letters — in  all)  of  seven  different  publications : 
namely,  (1)  a  privately-printed  pamphlet;  (2)  the  CknUemporory  Betriew; 
(3)  and  (4)  a  collected  volnme,  of  which  there  were  two  editions ;  (5)  On 
the  Old  Road;  (6)  a  revised  and  (so  fiir  as  Raskin's  letters  are  conoemed) 
enlarged  edition  of  the  collected  volome ;  and  (7)  a  privately-f  rinted 
volume. 

The  Letters  may  be  divided  into  three  categories:  ^)  the  Principal 
Letters,  eleven  in  number,  on  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Chnreh;  (ii.) 
minor  Letters  referring  to  the  publication  of  the  same;  and  (iii.)  Letters 
on  other  snbjects. 

Of  the  seven  publications  described  below,  Noe.  1  and  2  contain  Letters 
(i.)  only ;  Nos.  3,  4,  and  6  contain  Letters  (i.)  and  several  of  Letters  (iL) ; 
Nos.  6  and  7  contain  Letters  (i.),  several  more  of  Letters  Qi.),  and  Letters 
(iii) ;  but  No.  6  contains,  in  categories  (ii.)  and  (iiL),  several  Letters  which 
are  not  in  No.  7,  while  No.  7  contains  some  which  are  not  in  No.  6. 

In  this  Note,  it  is  proposed  to  give,  fint,  the  usual  particulars  of  the 
seven  publications ;  ieeondly,  a  synopsis  of  the  sixty-four  Letters,  showing 
(a)  in  which  of  the  several  publications  they  are  included,  and  {b)  where 
they  will  severally  be  found  in  the  present  edition;  and,  ikMUjf,  a  colla- 
tion of  the  text 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  Principal  Letters  came  to  be  written 
and  printed  are  explained  in  the  Introduction  (above,  p.  xxxiL). 

"LETTERS  TO  THE  CLERGY" 

1.  Fint  Edition  (October  1879).— This  was  printed  for  private  circulation 
only,  and  the  pamphlet  is  rare.^    The  title-page  is  as  shown  here  on  p.  177. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  39.  Titie-page  (with  blank  reverse),  pp.  1-2.  ''Ex- 
planatory Notice"  by  Mr.  Malleeon,  dated  ''October  1879"  (with  bknk 
reverse),  pp.  3-4,  as  follows: — 

"Tlie  following  Letters,  read  before  certain  olerical  looietiee,  are  now  printed 
for  oonTenience  ol  ooneoltation.  At  the  firat  reading  of  them  in  S£B.  before  the 
FomeM  Clerical  Society,  it  was  felt  that  the  matter  presented  for  their  con- 
sideration was  so  fall  and  so  varied  that  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  these  subjects 
fairly  and  profitably.  It  was  therefore  proposed  br  a  member  who  very  mdly 
undertook  to  defray  the  expense,  to  hare  the  Letters  printed,  and  a  copy  sent 
to  eadi  member.  The  clmvy  receiring  them  are  reciuested,  if  they  feel  disposed, 
kindly  to  send  to  the  Editor  the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  in  writing,  upon 
any  part  or  parts  of  them.  These  remarks  will  be  embodiM,  without  the  names 
of  the  writers  (unless  desired  to  the  contrary),  in  a  treatise  or  essay  by  the  Editor, 
who  will  use  his  best  discretion  so  that  the  ideas  thus  entrusted  to  him  shall  be 
treated  in  the  most  impartial  spirit  and  most  representative  manner  in  his  power." 

Introduction,  pp.  6-7i  as  follows : — 

'*  The  first  reading  of  the  Letters  was  prefaced  with  the  followinff  remarks  :— 
* '  A  few  words  by  way  of  introduction  will  be  absolntely  neosHary  Mfora  I  pro- 
ceed to  read  Mr.  Ruskin  s  letters.    They  originated  simply  in  a  proposal  of  nune, 

1  "Canon  Rawnsler  kindly  offered  to  orint  them  at  his  own  expense ;  only  as  many 
were  printed  as  would  be  sufficient  for  three  or  four  clerical  societies*'  (F.  A.  IL,  at 
p.  S50  n.  of  ed.  6). 
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which  met  with  to  ready  and  willioff  a  reeponae,  that  it  almost  seemed  like  a 
dmoltaneoos  thought.  They  are  ad<uessed  nominally  to  myself,  as  representing 
the  body  of  clergy  whose  secretary  I  hare  the  honour  to  be ;  they  are,  in  faot» 
therefore  addressed  to  llus  Sooie^  primarily.  But  in  the  course  of  the  Mxt 
month  or  two  they  will  also  be  read  to  two  other  Clerical  Sodetiee.— the  Ormsldzk 
and  the  Brighton  (junior),— who  have  acceded  to  my  prcq^xjeals  with  much  kind- 
ness, and  in  the  first  case  hsTe  invited  me  of  their  own  aooord.  I  have  underw 
takeo.  to  the  best  ol  my  abili^,  to  arrange  and  set  down  the  Tarious  expressions 
of  opmion,  which  will  be  freely  uttered.  In  so  limited  a  time,  many  who  may 
haTe  tnudi  to  say  that  would  be  rsally  Taluable  will  find  no  time  to-day  to 
deliTcr  it  Of  these  brsthrsn,  I  beg  that  they  will  do  me  the  faifour  to  exi^ress 
their  riews  at  their  leisure,  in  wnting.  The  original  letten,.  the  discussions, 
the  letters  which  may  be  sugsested.  and  a  few  comments  of  the  Editor's,  wfll 
be  pabUdied  in  a  ycHume  which  will  appear,  I  trust,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nesct  year. 

*'  1  will  now,  if  yon  please,  undertake  the  somewhat  dangerous  reqponsAMlity 
of  ayowinff  my  own  impressions  of  the  letters  I  am  about  to  read  to  you.  I 
own  that  I  bmieye  I  see  in  these  papers  the  deyekipment  of  a  principle  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  importanoe, — namely,  tiie  application  of  the  highest  standard 
in  toe  interpretation  of  the  6o>P]^  message  to  ourselyes  as  deigymen,  and  from 
ourselves  to  oar  congregations.  We  have  plenty  elsewhere  of  doctrine  and  dogma, 
and  nndeflnable  shades  of  thsolosical  opinion.  Let  us  torn  at  last  to  pmmcal 
questions  presented  for  our  consideratk>n  by  an  eminent  layman  whose  field  of 
work  lies  quite  as  much  in  rsliffion  and  ethics,  as  it  does,  reaching  to  so  splendid 
an  emineooe,  in  Art.  A  mauls  wanted  to  show  to  both  clergy  and  laity  some- 
thing ol  the  full  loroe  and  meuiing  of  Oospd  teaching.  Many  there  are.  and  I 
am  of  this  number,  whose  cry  is  *  JEoDorian  etliqtua,' 

"  I  ask  ;rou,  if  possible,  to  do  in  an  hour  what  I  haye  been  for  the  last  two 
montiis  tryug  to  do,  to  divest  myself  of  old  forms  of  thouffht,  to  dMt  off  self- 
indulgent  views  of  our  duty  as  ministers  of  religion,  to  hft  onrsslyes  cot  of 
those  grooves  in  which  we  are  apt  to  run  so  smoo^Iv  and  so  complacently,  per- 
suading ourselves  that  all  is  well  just  as  it  is,  and  to  endeavour  to  strike  mto 
a  sterner.  Iiarder  path,  beset  with  difficulties,  but  still  the  path  of  duty.  Tbeee 
papers  win  demand  a  close,  a  patient,  and  in  some  places,  a  few  will  thhik,  aa 
indulgent  consideration;  but  as  a  whole,  the  stanoard  taken  is,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  speaking  only  for  myself,  lofty  and  Christian  to  the  extent  of  an  almost 
ideal  psrfeetion.  If  we  do  go  forward  straight  in  tiie  direction  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  points  out.  I  know  we  shall  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  chasm  ri^ht  across 
our  path.  Some  of  us,  I  hope,  will  undauntedly  cross  it.  Let  each  ]udge  for 
himself,  rtf  riXti  vlrrw  ^pup," 

An  extract  (on  the  valne  of  Rutkin's  writings)  fnan  Preliminary  State- 
ment of  the  Roskiu  Society  of  Manchester,  p.  8.  Text  of  the  eleven 
Letters,  ^,  0-99.  lliere  is  no  headline,  the  pages  being  nambered 
centrally. 

Issaed  in  stiff,  lavender-coloured  paper  wrappers,  with  the  title-page 
(enclosed  in  a  plain  ruled  frame)  reproduced  npon  the  front    160  copies. 

2.  The  eleven  Letters  were  next  printed,  with  a  view  to  eliciting  wider 
discussion,  in  the  Contemporary  Remeuj,  December  1879,  vol.  xxxvL  pp.  539- 
662.  The  article  was  headed  ^'The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church.  |  Letten 
addressed  by  John  Ruskin,  D.C.L.,  |  to  the  Clergy."  Some  explanatory 
remarks  then  followed : — 

"The  following  letters,  which  are  still  receiving  the  careful  consideration  of 
many  of  my  brother  clergy,  are,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Editor,  now  printed  in 
the  Contemporary  Review^  with  the  object  of  eliciting  a  further  and  wider  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  In  addition  to  the  subjoined  brief  Introductory  Address,  I  desire 
here  to  say  that  every  reader  of  tiiese  remarkable  Letters  should  remember  that 
they  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  very  eminent  layman,  who  has  not  had 
the  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  of  any  special  theological  training;  but  yet 
whose  extensive  studies  in  Art  have  not  prevented  him  from  fully  recognising, 
and  boldly  avowing,  his  belief  that  religion  is  everybody's  business,  and  hu  not 
less  than  another's.  The  draught  may  oe  a  bitter  one  for  some  of  us ;  but  it  is 
a  salutary  medicine,  and  we  ought  not  to  shrink  from  swallowing  it 
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**  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  such  expressioDs  of  opinion  as  I  may  be  favoured 
ivith  from  the  thoughtful  readers  of  the  Contemporartf  Bepiew.  Those  oomments 
or  replies,  along  with  the  original  letters,  and  an  essay  or  oommentary  from  myself 
as  editor,  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Strahan  k  Co.,  and  appear  early  in  the 
spring;  the  volume  being  dosed  by  a  reply,  or  Epilogue,  from  Ifr.  Ruskin 
himself. 

''F.  A.  Mallbson,  M.A. 
*'Thi  Vicaraob, 
*  *  Bbouohton-in-Fubnbss.  • ' 

The  '^ Introduction/'  reprinted  from  No.  1,  came  next;  followed  by  the 
eleven  Letters. 

3.  Oaiketed  Volume,  with  additional  maUer  (1880).— The  publication  of 
the  Letters  in  the  OofiUemporary  brought  Mr.  Malleson  various  communi- 
catioDSy  and  Ruskin  agreed  to  the  republication  of  his  Letters  in  a  book^ 
for  which  he  wrote  an  Epilogue.    The  title-page  is  as  follows: — 

The  Lord's  Prayer  |  and  the  Cburch  |  Letters  to  the  Clergy  |  By  John 
Ruskin^  D.C.L  |  With  Replies  from  Clergy  and  Laity^  and  an  |  Epi- 
logue  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  |  Edited,  with  Essays  and  Comments,  by  |  Uie 
Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson,  M.A.  |  Vicar  of  Broughton-in-Fumess  |  [Pti^ 
Hihen'  device — an  Anchor,  etc.]  \  Strahan  and  Company  Limited  | 
34  Paternoster  Row,  London  |  [All  rights  resemet^ 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvL +371.  Title-page  (with  imprint  on  the  reverse :  *'  Hazell, 
Watson,  &  Viney,  Printers,  Loudon  and  Aylesbury"),  pp.  liL,  iv.  The 
Introduction,  by  Mr.  Malleson,  to  ed.  1  was  again  reprinted,  pp.  v.-ix. 
Contents,  pp.  xi.-xiii.  Ruskin's  Letters,  pp.  1-4^.  Essays  and  CcNnments, 
by  Mr.  Malkeon,  pp.  4d-121.  (Three  ''Minor  Letters"  from  Ruikin  were 
included  on  pp.  103-105.)  Pre&tory  remarks  to  ''  Letters  from  Clergy  and 
Laity,"  by  Mr.  Malleson,  pp.  125-128,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says: — 

*'  Before  the  sheets  are  sent  to  press  thev  will  be  perused  by  Mr.  Buskin,  who 
will  then  use  his  privilege  of  replying,  thus  cringing  tiie  volume  to  a  eonclusion." 

Letters  from  Clergy  and  Laity,  pp.  129-328.  Epilogue  by  Ruskin,  pp.  331- 
383.  Appendix  (containing  extracts  from  two  more  Minor  Letters  from 
Ruskin),  pp.  364-371.  Each  division  of  the  book  has  its  own  title  as  head- 
line on  each  page. 

Issued  (in  the  latter  half  of  1880)  in  brown-coloured  cloth,  lettered 
across  the  back:  ''The  Lord's  Prayer  |  and  the  Church.  |  Letters  to  |  the 
aergy  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  D.C.L.  |  With  replies  from  Clergy  i  and  Laity. 
I  Edited  by  the  |  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson,  M.A."  Price  7s.  6d.  The  edition 
was  rapidly  sold  out. 

4.  Collected  Volume:  Second  EdUion;  (a)  Firet  Jseue  (1880).^Called 
''Second  Edition"  on  the  title-page,  which  otherwise  resembles  that  of 
the  preceding  edition.  The  only  difference  in  the  contents  of  the  book  is 
the  insertion  of  an  additional  letter  (from  Miss  Whately),  occupying 
pp.  328-341.  The  Epilogue  thus  becomes  pp.  343-377,  and  the  Appendix 
pp.  378-385. 

Issued  iu  brown-coloured  cloth,  in  all  respects  resembling  its  predecessor. 
Price  78.  Od. 

if})  Re-i99ue  (1883).— This  was  turned  out  in  violet-coloured  cloth,  lettered 
differently  across  the  back,  thus:  "The  |  Lord's  |  Prayer  |  and  the  |  Church 
I  Letters  by  |  John  Ruskin  I  Malleson  |  Strahan  &  Co."     Price  7s.  6d. 
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5.  The  Letters  by  Rmkin  (only)  and  hie  Epilogue  were  next  reprinted 
iuOmtheOld  Road  (for  Bibliographical  Note  on  which^  see  above,  pp.  85-89). 
The  Letters  oocnpied  §§  22;)-2e6 ;  in  ed.  1  (1885),  pp.  302-852 ;  in  ed.  2 
(1888),  vol.  iiL  pp.  310-362. 

8.  OdUeded  Voktme,  rwUed  edition  (1896).— Called  ''Third  Edition"  on 
the  title-page,  which  is  as  follows  :— 

Letters  |  to  the  Clergy  |  on  |  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church  |  By 
John  Rusldn,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  |  With  Replies  from  Gergy  and  Laity, 
and  I  an  Epilogue  by  Mr.  Ruskin  |  Edited,  with  Essays  and  Comments, 
by  the  |  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleeon,  M.A.  |  Vicar  of  Broughton-in-Fumess  | 
Third  Edition  |  With  Additional  Letters  by  Mr.  Ruskin  |  London  | 
George  Allen,  156,  Charing  Cross  Road  |  1896  |  [AU  righU  reterved]. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xviii.+332.  Title-page  (with  imprint  on  the  reverse: 
''Printed  by  BaUantyne,  Hanson  ft  Co.  |  At  the  BaUantyne  Press **), 
pp.  iiL,  iv.  "  Introduction  "  (as  in  previous  editions),  pp.  v.-iz.  "  Preface 
to  the  Third  Edition,"  pp.  xi.-xvi.,  as  follows  :— 

"  Hating  been  urged  to  bring  oat  a  new  edition  of  tiie  Tolome  first  edited  by 
me  in  1880,  and  baring  willingly  aooepted  tiie  inritation  to  do  so,  it  will  natarally 
be  expected  that  I  shoald  give  some  aoooont  of  the  circnmstanoes  which  hare  led 
me  to  take  the  somewhat  unnsoal  step  of  reriring  a  book  which  has  for  twelve 
years  been  lying  in  a  state  of  sospended  animation. 

"On  the  first  conception  of  this  volume  I  applied  to  Ifessrs.  Strahan,  to 
produce  it  before  the  readins  and  thinking  wcrlo.  I  shoald  have  done  more 
wisely,  no  doabt.  had  I  offerea  the  pablicatkm  to  Mr.  Qeorge  Allen,  Ifr.  Raskin's 
well-known  pablisher.  It  avails  not  to  ezf^n  why  I  chose  a  different  coarse,  of 
which  sobseouent  erents  only  too  soon  showed  me  the  error ;  for  after  the  first 
edition  had  heen  sold  off  in  a  week,  and  while  the  second  was  partly  sold  and 
partly  in  preparation,  Messrs.  Strmhan's  failure  was  announced,  greatly  to  my 
surprise ;  my  somewhat  isolated  positioa  in  the  north  country  so  far  from  London 
keeping  me  very  imperfectly  imormed  as  to  what  was  passing  in  the  literary 
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*Beasoaablej  business-like  people  would  ask,  why  did  I  not  make  an  effort 
to  rescue  my  httle  barque  out  of  the  general  wreckage,  and  why  did  I  not. 
remembtnring  that  Mr.  Ruskia  had  with  much  kindness  miely  bestowed  the  copy- 
right on  me,  save  the  second  edition  and  arrange  with  another  publisher  to  carry 
the  wofk  on  t  But  I  was  failing  at  the  time  with  the  illness  which  was  effectually 
cured  only  by  a  louff  sojourn  amidst  or  very  near  to  the  ice  and  snow  of  the 
Alps.  I  was  incapable  of  much  exertion,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  much  care. 
Besides  whidi  I  am  not  a  professed  literair  man,  being  chiefly  interested  in  the 
work  of  my  rural  parish  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  Disteict,  and  should  not  think 
it  fair,  or  even  poisible,  if  I  may  use  an  equestrian  metaphor,  to  attempt  to  ride 
two  horses  at  once. 

*'8o  Mr.  Raskin's  letters,  etc.,  as  edited  by  the  present  writer,  came  to  be 
entirely  laid  by,  though  not  f6rgotten  by  the  hosts  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  friends, 
followers,  and  admirers,  who  regretted  the  suspension  of  so  valuable  a  work  and 
so  rich  in  great  thoughts,  teachings,  and  sugsfestions. 

"So  thmgs  remained  until  Au|n»t  1886,  when  a  new  friend,  Mr.  Smart,  gave 
me  tha  pleasure  of  a  visit,  and  we  talked  over  the  droumstances  just  narrated. 
Passing  over  several  very  pleasant  meetings  in  London,  let  it  be  sufficient  to 
mentloii  that  under  the  impulse  of  Mr.  Geom  Allen's  encouragement,  and 
cheered  by  the  valuable  assiitsnce  and  co^>peratlon  of  another  friend,  Ifr.  T.  J. 
Wise,  I  agreed  to  carry  forward  this  Third  Edition  with  tiie  full  approbatico 
and  consent  of  Mr.  Ruskin  himself,  though  it  should  be  said  that  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  health,  I  have  been  unable  to  consult  him  on  any  of  tiie  details 
of  the  publication. 

"But  it  will  not  be  exactly  the  same  volume.  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Wise,  baring 
gone  over  much  of  my  corrsspondence  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  were  good  enough  to 
express  a  desire  that  some  of  those  letters  addressed  to  myself  as  a  friend  should 
be  embodied  in  the  present  volume,  as  being  strongly  illustrative  d  his  views 
on  tha  subjects  dealt  with  in  his  mors  formal  Letters  to  the  Clergy.    I  may 
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claim  pardon  for  a  feeling  of  ffreat  mtiafaction  with  the  cironmatanoe  that  in 
tiie  coone  of  ao  long  and  so  aelicate  a  correspondence  aa  ia  contained  in  thia 
▼olnme,  nerer  haa  a  cloud  oTcrahadowed  oar  paths  in  tills  matter,  ncTer  has  a 
cold  blast  from  the  east  sent  a  ahiTcr  through  my  system,  nor,  I  presume,  his. 
For  had  Mr.  Raskin  felt  any  resentment  at  anything  I  wrote,  with  his  usual 
downright  frankness  he  would  not  have  been  baokwani  for  an  hour  in  exprsas 
ing  in  vehement  language  what  be  felt  Bat  from  first  to  last  my  interoourse 
with  that  kind  and  eminently  distinguished  friend  haa  been  kept  bright  and 
happy  by  his  unvarying  serenity. 

"  The  Letters  from  Clergy  and  Laity  in  thii  Third  Edition  occupy  much  less 
space  than  in  the  original  one.  It  waa  Mr.  Ruskin's  wish  that  they  should  be 
subjected  to  some  process  of  abridgment ;  besidea  which  the  allowing  of  space 
for  the  new  feature  of  additional  Buskin  Letters  made  a  cartailment  m  another 
direction  necessary.  The  plan  which  seemed  to  me  the  least  discourteous  to  my 
numerous  correspondents  of  that  time  haa  been  to  make  a  selection  of  passages 
from  a  certain  number  of  the  Letters. 

"  F.  A.  Hallbbon. 

"THB  YlCABAOB, 
'  •  BBOUOHTON-nT-FUBNBSS, 

**  January  1896." 

ContentSy  p.  zvii.  Ruekin's  Eleven  Letters,  pp.  1-47.  Eesays  and  Com- 
ments^ by  Mr.  Malleson,  pp.  51-129  (the  ''Minor  Letters"  included  in  the 
preceding  edition  are  transferred  to  a  later  place).  ''Letters  from  Clergy 
and  Laity,"  with  Mr.  Malleson's  pre&tory  note,  pp.  13d-2ia  Half-title 
"Letters  from  Brantwood-on-the-Lake  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bronghton- 
in-FomesB")^  p.  219.  "Pre&ce"  to  them^  by  Mr.  Malleson,  pp.  221-223. 
Fifty-one  Letters  (47  from  Rti8kin>),  pp.  223-286.  Ruskin's  EpQogue, 
pp.  289-322.  Appendix  (with  an  additional  note  by  Ruskin),  pp.  326-332. 
Issued  on  May  11, 1896,  in  green  cloth,  uniform  with  the  Small  Edition 
of  Ruskin's  books,  lettered  across  the  back,  "  Ruskin  |  Letters  to  |  The 
Gergy."  Price  6s.  net ;  reduced  in  January  1904  to  3s.  6d.  This  edition 
is  still  current. 

7.  The  Eleven  Letters  (but  not  the  Epilogue),  with  various  others,  were 
next  issued  in  1896  in  a  privately-printed  volume,  with  the  following  title- 

Letters  |  from  |  John  Ruskin  |  to  |  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson,  M.A.  |  Vicar 
oj  Braughtannin-Fumess  \  Edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise  |  London:  Private^ 
Printed  \  1896. 

Octavo,  pp.  xii.  +  102.  Title-page  (with  blank  reverse),  pp.  iii.,  iv.  On 
p.  V.  is  the  intimation,  "  The  Impression  of  this  book  is  limited  to  a  few 
copies  for  Private  Circulation  only."    On  p.  6  is  the  following  "Note": — 

"Of  the  thirty-eight  Letters  contained  in  this  Tolume  ten  have  already  been 
printed,  thooffh  in  a  sadly  garbled  and  mntQated  form.*  These  ten  originallv 
appeared  in  Letteri  to  the  Clergy,  a  privately-printed  pamphlet  issued  in  1879, 
and  were  afterwards  included  m  The  Lonti  Prayer  amd  lAs  Church,  1880 
(second  ed.  1883),  from  which  work  Mr.  Wedderbum  reprinted  them  in  On  the 
(Hd  Road,  llie  whole  thirty-eight  are  now  given  precisely  from  the  original 
h^ographs." 

Contents,  pp.  vii.-xii.  Letters,  pp.  3-102.  On  a  page  &cing  p.  102  is 
the  device  of  ''The  Ashley  Library." 

1  Nos.  12  and  16  are  from  Malleeon  to  Rnakin ;  No.  22  is  from  Canon  Farrar  to 
HaUeaon;  and  Na  24,  from  Miss  Susanna  Beerer  to  him. 
s  On  this  subject,  see  below,  p.  187. 
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« 

SYNOPSIS  OF  RUSKIN'S  LETTERS  TO  MALLESON 

The  following  list  enamerates  all  Roskia's  printed  Letters  to  the  Rev. 
F.  A.  Malleaon ;  states  in  which  of  the  seven  publications  described  above 
(and  here  referred  to  as  ^'ed.  1,"  ''ed.  2/'  etc)  they  have  appeared ;  and 
gives  references  to  the  places  in  the  present  edition  where  they  will  be 
found : — 

1.  1872,  November  1.— No.  1  in  ed.  7.—LeU€rs.^ 

2.  Undated.— No.  2  in  ed.  6,  p.  224.— X^^ter^. 

3.  1875,  July  23.— No.  2  in  ed.  7.     Partly  given   in  No.  3  of  ed.  6, 

pp.  225-228  (where  it  is  wrongly  dated  ^^1879").— Xeftorv. 

4.  1876j  September  8. — No.  3  in  ed.  7  (pp.  10-11,  where  it  is  wrongly 

dated  '^  Brantwood ").  The  P.S.  only  is  No.  4  in  ed.  6, 
pp.  228-229  (where  it  is  wrongly  dated  "1879").— Xetfer*. 

5.  1879,  June  20.— Letter  L'  in  LeUert  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  9-10  in  ed.  1 ; 

p.  541  in  the  CkmUmporary ;  pp.  1,  2  in  eds.  3  and  4).  §  223 
in  On  the  Old  Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  302-303  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iiL 
pp.  310-311  in  ed.  2);  pp.  3,  4  in  ed.  6.  No.  4  in  ed.  7 
(pp.  12,  13).— BcAw,  p.  191. 

6.  1879,  June  23.— Letter  XL  in  Letten  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  10-12  in  ed.  1  ; 

pp.  541-542  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  3-5  in  eds.  3  and  4). 
§§  224,  225  in  On  the  Old  Road  (voL  ii.  pp.  303-305  in  ed.  1 ; 
vol.  iii.  pp.  311-313  in  ed.  2);  pp.  5-7  in  ed.  6.  No.  5  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  14-16).— J^iiw,  pp.  192-193. 

7.  1879,  July  6.— Ed.  1  of  Letter^r^  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  12-14)  gave  a  portion 

of  this  letter  ("  What  I  send  you"  to  the  end  *)  and  the  post- 
script (not  there  caUed  such).  The  portion  of  the  letter  was 
not  included  in  the  next  publications,  as  Rusldn  struck  it  out 
in  revising  ed.  1,  the  postscript  only  becoming  Letter  III.  of 
the  Letters  to  the  Clergy;  p.  542  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  6, 
7  in  eds.  3  and  4  of  Letters  to  the  Clergy,  §  226  in  On  the  Old 
Road  (voL  ii.  pp.  305-306  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  313-314  in 
ed.  2) ;  pp.  8-9  in  ed.  6.  The  rest  of  the  Letter  was  separately 
printed  in  ed.  6  as  No.  1  in  the  supplementary  Letters,  where 
it  was  wrongly  dated  "July  8"  (pp.  223-224).— -For  the  whole 
Letter,  see  below,  pp.  193-194. 

8.  1879,  July  8.— Letter  IV.  in  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  14-16  in  ed.  1 ; 

pp.  542-^  in  the  Contemporary ;  pp.  7-10  in  eds.  3  and  4). 
§§  227,  228  in  On  the  Old  Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  306-308  in  ed.  1 ; 
vol.  iii.  pp.  314-^16  in  ed.  2);  pp.  9-12  in  ed.  6.  No.  7  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  20-22).— J^Amv,  pp.  194-196. 

9.  1879,  July  10.— Letter  V.  in  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  16-18  in  ed.  1 ; 

pp.  543-544  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  10-12  in  eds.  3  and  4). 
§  229  in  On  the  Old  Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  306-309  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iii. 
pp.  316-317  in  ed.  2);  pp.  12-14  in  ed.  6.  No.  8  in  ed.  7 
(pp.  23-25).— BcAw,  pp.  196-197. 

1  That  18,  the  ooUeotion  of  PriTate  Letters  in  Vols.  XXXYI.,  XXXVII. 

s  Called  Letter  II.  in  ed.  1  (where  it  is  added  that  "the  first  Letter  is  not 
printed  here."  and  where  the  nnmben  of  all  the  Letters  differ  from  those  in  the 
Uter  editions),  but  called  Letter  I.  in  subsequent  editions. 

)  Omitting,  however,  the  words  '*do"  and  **if  anything." 
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10.  1879,  July  12.^Letter  VI.  in  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  18-21  in  ed.  1 ; 

pp.  544-645  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  18-17  in  eds.  3  and  4). 
fi%  290,  2Sl  in  On  the  Old  Boad  (vol.  iL  pp.  809-312  in  ed.  1 ; 
vol.  iii.  pp.  318-^20  in  ed.  2) ;  pp.  15-19  in  ed.  6.  No.  9  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  26-30).— Batow,  pp.  197-199. 

11.  1879^  July  14.^Letter  VII.  in  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  21-24  in  ed.  1 ; 

pp.  545-546  in  the  Contemporary/  pp.  17-22  in  eds.  3  and  4). 
§§  232,  233  in  On  ^A0  Old  Boad  (vol.  ii.  pp.  312-315  in  ed.  1 ; 
▼oL  iiLi  pp.  321-324  in  ed.  2) ;  pp.  19-25  in  ed.  a  No.  10  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  31-35).— JMwo,  pp.  199-202. 

12.  1879,  July  30.— No.  11  in  ed.  7  (pp.  36-^).     No.  5  in  the  supple- 

mentary Letters  of  ed.  6  (pp.  229-230).— Bs/^,  p.  234. 
la  1879,  July  31.— No.  12  in  ed.  7  (pp.  38-39).     No.  6  in  the  supple- 
mentary Letters  of  ed.  6  (pp.  230-231).— Bs/^,  p.  234. 

14.  1879,  August  2.— No.  id  in  ed.  7  (p.  40).    No.  7  in  the  supplementary 

Letters  of  ed.  6  (p.  232).— Be/Scw,  p.  235. 

15.  1879,  August  4.— No.   14  in  ed.  7  (pp.   41-42).     No.  8  in  the  sup- 

plementary Letters  of  ed.  6  (pp.  233-234).— BsAno,  p.  235. 

16.  1879,  August  7.— No.   15  in  ed.  7  (pp.  43-44).    No.   9  in  the  sup- 

plementary Letters  of  ed.  6  (pp.  234-235).— Be/SMcr,  p.  235. 

17.  1879,  August  9,  with  postscript  of  August  13,  and  a  further  letter 

dated  hy  Mr.  Mallesou  (wrongly)  August  12.— Letter  VUL  in 
Liters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  24-29  in  ed.  1 ;  pp.  546-548  in  the  Con- 
temporal^;  pp.  23-^  in  eds.  3  and  4).  §§  234-237  in  On  ^A^ 
Old  Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  316-320  in  ed.  1 ;  vol  iiL  pp.  324-329  in 
ed.  2) ;  pp.  25-32  in  ed.  6.  No.  16  in  ed.  7  (pp.  46-51) :  the 
'^ further  letter"  is,  however,  not  there  given.  It  was  not 
dated  by  Rusldn.— BeAMP,  pp.  202-205. 

18.  1879,  August  9.— No.  10  in  the  supplementary  Letters  of  ed.  6  (p.  235). 

— Bdftno,  p.  236. 

19.  1879,  August  19.— Letter   IX.   in  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  29-^2  in 

ed.  1 ;  pp.  548-549  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  30-33  in  eds.  3 
and  4).  §§  238,  2a&  in  On  the  Old  Boad  (vol  iL  pp.  320-322 
in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  329^331  in  ed.  2) ;  pp.  32-36  in  ed.  6. 
No.  17  in  ed.  7  (pp.  52-65>— JS^fow,  pp.  206-207. 

20.  1879,  August  30.— No.  18  in  ed.  7  (pp.  66^7).— Letters. 

21.  1879,  September  2.— No.  19  in  ed.  7  (pp.  58-59).    No.  11  in  the  sup- 

plementary Letters  in  ed.  6  (pp.  236-237).— X*0<tor«. 

22.  1879,  September  3.— Letter  X.  in  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.   32-36  in 

ed.  1 ;  pp.  549-551  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  34-30  in  eds.  3 
and  4).  §§  240-243  in  On  the  Old  Boad  (vol.  ii.  pp.  323-326 
in  ed.  1 ;  voL  iii.  pp.  331-t)36  in  ed.  2) ;  pp.  36-42  in  ed.  a 
No.  20  in  ed.  7  (pp.  60-65).— J5^Aw,  pp.  208-210. 

23.  1879,  September  5.— No.   13  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 

(pp.  240-241).— J5^Aw,  p.  236. 

24.  1879,  September  7. — No.   14  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 

(p.  24l).^Letters. 

25.  1879,  September  9.— No.  15  in  those  Letters  (pp.  241-243).     No.  21 

in  ed.  7  (pp.  66-67).— /ie^ter*. 
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26.  1879^  September  13.— Printed  among  the  ''Letters  and  Comments" 

in  LtUers  to  the  Clergy,  eda.  3  and  4  (p.  103).  §  247  in  On  the 
Old  Road  (voL  ii.  pp.  329-330  in  ed.  1 ;  voL  iiu  pp.  338-^339  in 
ed.  2).  No.  17  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6  (pp.  246- 
247).    No.  22  in  ed.  7  (p.  es).— Below,  p.  236. 

27.  1879j  September  14.— Printed  among  the  '^  Letters  and  Conmienta"  in 

Letters  to  the  Clergy,  eda.  3  and4  (p.  104).  %  247  in  On  the  Old 
Road  (voL  ii.  p.  330  in  ed.  1 ;  toI.  iiL  p.  339  in  ed.  2).  No.  18 
in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6  (pp.  247-248).  No.  23  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  e9'70).Selow,  p.  23a 

28.  1879j  September  14.— Letter  XI.  in  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  36-^  in 

ed.  1 ;  pp.  561-M2  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  40-46  in  eds. 
3  and  4).  §§  244-246  in  On  the  Old  Road  (voL  ii.  pp.  326-329 
in  ed.  1 ;  vol  iii.  pp.  336-338  in  ed.  2) ;  pp.  42-47  in  ed.  6. 
Na  24  in  ed.  7  (pp.  71-76).— JWw,  pp.  210-213. 

29.  1879|  September  16. — No.  19  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 

(p.  248).— l€<tor#. 

30.  1879  (undated).— No.  20  in  the  same  (p.  249).— BoAno,  p.  237. 

31.  1879,  October  13.— No.  21  in  the  same  (pp.  249-260).    No.  26  in  ed.  7 

(pp.  77-78).— Jfefotr,  p.  237. 

32.  1879,  October  17.— Partly  printed  in  the  ''Letters  and  Comments"  in 

Letters  to  the  Clergy,  eds.  3  and  4  (pp.  104-106).  §  248  in  On 
the  Old  Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  330-331  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iiL  pp.  339- 
340  in  ed.  2).  Printed  more  fully  as  No.  23  in  the  supple- 
mentary Letters  in  ed.  6  (pp.  261-264).  No.  26  (complete)  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  79-81).— BtfAw,  pp.  237-238. 

33.  1879,  October  31.— No.  27  in  ed.  7  (p.  82).— JWw,  p.  238. 

34.  1879,  November  7. — No.  26   in  the  supplementary  Letters  in   ed.  6 

(pp.  266-267).— BsAno,  p.  238. 
36.  1879,  November  12.— No.  28  in  ed.  7  (p.  dSy-Sehw,  p.  238. 

36.  1879,  November  19. — Na  26  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.   6 

(pp.  267-268).— Xettert. 

37.  1880,  January  6.— No.  27  in  the  same  (pp.  268-269).— JS^JMo,  p.  239. 

38.  1880,  January  7.— No.  28  in  the  same  (pp.  269-260).— BeA^p,  p.  239. 

39.  1880,  April  14.— No.  31  in  the  same  (p.  262).— i^eAno,  p.  239. 

40.  1880,  April  17.— No.  30  in  the  same  (pp.  261-262).— jBdiow,  p.  239. 

41.  1880,  May  9.— No.  32  in  the  same  (pp.  262r-203).'-Below,  p.  239. 

42.  1880,  May  10. — Partly  printed  in  an  Appendix   to  eds.  3  and  4  of 

Letters  to  the  Clergy,  where  the  letter  is  wrongly  dated  '<  May  16  " 
(p.  371  in  ed.  3 ;  p.  386  in  ed.  4).  Thence  reprinted  in  a  foot- 
note to  ^  249  in  On  the  Old  Road  (voL  ii.  p.  333  n.  in  ed.  1 ; 
vol.  iiL  p.  342  n.  in  ed.  2).  Printed  (complete)  as  No.  29  in  the 
supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6  (pp.  260-261).  No.  29  in  ed.  7, 
without  the  postscript  (pp.  84-86).— BeANo,  p.  24a 

43.  1880,  May  (day  not  given).— No.  30  in  ed.  7  (pp.  86-87).— X^ert. 

44.  1880,  May  14.— Partly  printed  in  an  AppendLc  to  eds.  3  and  4  of 

Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  370-371  in  ed.  3 ;  pp.  384-386  in  ed.  4). 
Thence  reprinted  in  a  footnote  to  %  2^  in  On  the  Old  Road 
(vol  iL  p.  333  n.  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  342  n.  in  ed.  2).  Printed 
(complete)  as  No.  33  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 
(pp.  263-264).  No.  31  in  ed.  7,  with  a  sentence  omitted  (pp.  88- 
89).— BeAno,  p.  240. 
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469  1880,  May  28.— No.  34  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6  (p.  286). 
No.  32  in  ed.  7,  with  a  sentence  omitted  (p.  90). — Behw, 
pp.  240-241. 

46.  1880,  June  7. — Na  35  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6  (pp.  267- 

268).  No.  33  in  ed.  7>  with  two  sentences  omitted  (pp.  91- 
92).'~Behw,  p.  241. 

47.  1880,  June  13.— No.  36  in  the  same  (pp.  270-271).'-Behw,  p.  241. 

48.  1880  (undated,  hut  before  June  25). — No.  37  in  the  supplementary 

Letters  in  ed.  6  (p.  2iQQ).'-Below,  p.  241. 

49.  1880,  June  25.— No.  40  in  the  same  (pp.  271-273).— BsAno,  p.  242. 

50.  1880,  June  27.— No.  38  in  the  same  (pp.  270-271).— Behw,  p.  242. 

51.  1880,  July  (day  not  given). — ^No.  43  in  the  same  (pp.  277-2!^)>  where 

it  is  erroneously  included  among  LM&Tp  of  1881. — Beiow, 
ppw  242-243. 

52.  1880,  June  and  July«— Epilogue  to  LeUers  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  331*363 

in  ed.  3 ;  pp.  345-377  in  ed.  4).  {{  249-266  m  On  the  Old  Rood 
(voL  iL  pp.  332-352  in  ed.  1 ;  voL  iii.  pp.  341-362  in  ed.  2) ; 
pp.  289-322  in  ed.  6.— Beftno,  pp.  215-230. 

53.  1880,  July  15.— No.  39  in  the  same  (p.  271).— /><ter». 

54.  1881,  April  la— No.  41  in  the  same  O^p.  273-275),  where  it  is  wrongly 

dated  ''  April  30."    No.  34  in  ed.  7  (pp.  93-94).— BsAno,  p.  243. 
66,  1881,  April  14.— A  note  in  a  MS.  sent  to  Mr.  Malleson.    Printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  ed.  6  of  LeUer$  to  the  dergy  (pp.  331-332).— 
Beiow,  p.  233. 

56.  1881,  April  2a— No.  42  in  the  same  (pp.  275-277),  where  Mr.  Malleson 

made  some  omissions.  No.  35  (complete)  in  ed.  7  (pp-  95- 
Wy—LeUert. 

57.  1881  (undated,  but  apparently  referring  to  the  same  subject). — ^No.  44 

in  the  same  (pp.  278-279). — Lettere. 
5a  1881,  May  26.— Na  45  in  the  same  (pp.  280-281).— Xettm. 

59.  1881,  August  26.— No.  46  in  the  same  (p.  2Sl).^Letten. 

60.  1881,  October  21.— No.  47  in  the  same  (pp.  281-282).— leflert. 

61.  1882,  NoTomber  15.— No.  48  in  the  same  (pp.  282-283).— leMert. 

62.  1882,  November  20.— No.  49  in  the  same  (pp.  283-284>     No.  36  in 

ed.  7  (pp.  98-99).— I«<tefv. 

63.  1883,  January  22.— No.  50  in  the  same  (pp.  284-285).    No.  37  in  ed.  7 

(pp.  lOO-lOl).— I«tt«r#. 

64.  1883,  February  6.— No.  51  in  the  same  (p.  286).     No.  38  in  ed.  7 

(p.  102).— BtfAHT,  p.  243. 


COLLATION  OF  THE  TEXT 

The  principal  Letters  (I.-XI.),  as  printed  by  Mr.  Malleson  (in  publi- 
cations 1-6),  show  numerous  alterations  firom  the  original  MS.  of  them, 
from  which  ed.  7  was  printed.  These  variations,  which  are  detailed  on 
the  following  pages,  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  those  in  which  all  the  eds.  1-8 
differ  from  ed.  7 ;  (2)  those  in  which  eds.  2-6  thus  differ.  The  editor  of  the 
privately-printed  edition  (ed.  7)  seems,  from  his  Note  (see  above,  p.  183), 
to  have  assumed  that  Mr.  Malleson  made  all  the  alterations ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  (2),  for  Mr.  Allen  had  a  copy  of  ed.  1  revised  by 
Rusldn  in  his  own  hand.    With  regard  to  (1),  some  of  the  variations  may 
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have  been  ahexmtioiis  made  in  Raskin's  MS.  by  Mr.  Malleson,  bat  many  .of 
the  alterations  are  of  a  kind  that  Mr.  Malleson  could  hardly  have  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  make ;  they  often  bear  strong  internal  evidence  of  Raskin's 
band  in  revision.  The  present  editors  have  therefore  assumed  that  fior  the 
most  part  the  alterations  were  either  made  by  Ruskin  or  approved  by  him ; 
the  text  of  ed.  7  is  consequently  not  followed^  except  in  one  or  two  places 
where  Mr.  Malleson's  text  is  obviously  wrong  (probably  owing  to  mis- 
prints),  and  for  supplying  passages  which  Mr.  Malleson  had  omitted. 

Of  the  differences  between  the  revised  text  and  the  original  MS.  letters 
(followed  in  publication  No.  7);  some  are  recorded  in  footnotes,  and  to  them 
a  reference  only  is  here  supplied.    The  other  variations  are  as  follow : — 

Letter  I.,  line  6,  the  MS.  reads  ''.  .  .  long  so  earnest,  if  in  any 
wise  it  were  possible  .  .  ."  ;  line  10,  '^ .  .  .  {  should  like  to  be  able 
to  .  .  ." 

Letter  IL,  line  9,  the  MS.  reads  ^'guests"  for  ''friends";  line  10, 
"mathematical"  for  "exact";  line  13,  "on"  for  "upon";  lines  16-26, 
see  p.  192  n. 

Letter  III.,  line  1  of  the  P.S.,  the  MS.  has  no  "a"  before  "clear 
answer";  line  9,  it  has  "in  its  essential  conditions"  after  "Gospel  of 
Christ." 

Letter  IV.,  line  20,  the  MS.  has  no  "that"  after  "think";  lines  36 
and  36,  it  does  not  contain  '^of  mine";  line  27,  "entire"  is  underlined 
(italicised  accordingly  in  ed.  7). 

Letter  V.,  line  19,  "tpeU"  is  not  underlined  in  the  MS.;  line  24,  "for 
all,"  not  in  the  MS. ;  lines  27-29,  see  p.  197  n. 

Letter  VL,  line  9,  the  MS.  has  "civil"  for  "reverent"  in  ed.  1;  line 
12,  it  omits  "the  words";  line  13  reads  "delicate"  for  "passionless"; 
lines  19-21,  read  "...  the  seventh  verse,  marking  the  real  power  of  the 
English  .  .  .";  line  23,  reads  "need"  for  "needs";  line  34,  omits  "so"; 
line  38,  has  "  however "  after  "  which,"  instead  of  after  "  myself" ;  line 
41,  has  "  of  consideration  "  after  "  subject "  and  "  meeting  "  for  "  meetings  "  ; 
line  42,  "possible"  instead  of  "probable";  line  56,  "His"  for  "the"; 
lines  67  and  68,  read  "...  our  souls  only,  but  those  outcast  ones."  For 
a  P.S,j  see  p.  199  n. 

Letter  VII.,  line  16,  the  MS.  omiU  "human";  lines  19  and  20,  "us" 
and  "if"  are  underlined  in  the  MS.;  line  24,  the  MS.  has  "confusion" 
for  "comparison"  (and  the  latter  reading  is  obviously  a  mistake,  though 
Ruskin  in  reading  ed.  1  did  not  detect  it);  lines  30,  36,  39,  "Thine," 
"pray,"  and  "thaf  are  underlined  in  the  MS.  (and  here,  again,  the 
italicising  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  sense);  line  44,  it  omits  "its" 
before  "joy";  line  60,  underlines  "have";  line  63,  "as"  for  "so";  line 
5^  "as"  not  italicised. 

Letter  VIII.,  line  19,  "increasing"  was  before  "west-ends";  lines  26 
and  26,  "Levi"  is  italicised,  and  "Law"  in  small  capitals;  lines  28  and 
29,  "...  end  ..  .  is"  for  "ends  .  .  .  are";  line  60,  "with  either"  ft>r 
"either  with";  line  72,  "to  purge"  for  "purging." 

Letter  IX.,  line  3,  the  MS.  does  not  contain  "of  it"  after  "evwy 
word";  nor  in  line  26,  "the"  before  "produce";  line  43,  it  reads  "yet 
heard"  for  "heard  yet" 
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Letter  X.^  line  26,  it  does  not  contain  "  in "  before  '^  pain " ;  line  69^ 
it  does  not  italicise  '*at  least" 

Letter  XL,  line  46,  it  has  ^'resolute"  before  ^'correlative";  lines  66 
and  57,  it  reads  '^  ,  .  ,  partly  concealed  and  partly  excused,  as  involuntary, 
by  the  shelter  and  pressure  .  .  .'' ;  line  66,  it  omits  the  first  "  come." 

These  alterations  between  the  MS.  (followed  in  ed.  7)  and  the  printed 
text  were,  as  already  explained,  presumably  made  or  approved  by  Ruskin 
before  ed.  1  was  issued. 

The  pamphlet  (No.  1  in  the  above  list,  p.  179)  was  revised  by  Ruskin, 
who,  besides  various  minor  alterations  at  paragraphing,  italicising,  and 
punctuation,  made  the  following  corrections: — 

To  Letter  II.  he  appended  a  footnote  (p.  192) ;  and  in  line  23,  inserted 
"Alpine.'' 

Letter  111.    See  above,  p.  184  (No.  7). 

Letter  Y.,  line  20,  he  corrected  the  misprint  *'  assumed"  for  ''accursed." 

Letter  VI.,  line  9,  he  altered  "reverent"  to  "respectful";  8th  line 
from  end,  "the  murmur  of  the  gnat"  to  "the  gnat's  murmur." 

Letter  VII.,  line  3,  he  altered  "when "to  "where"— a  correction  now 
followed  for  the  first  time;  line  10,  he  altered  "raised"  to  "smoothed"; 
line  17,  he  inserted  "as."  Mr.  Malleson's  note  to  this  Letter  (partly 
embodied  below,  p.  200  n.)  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Contemporary, 
in  accordance  with  suggestions  noted  by  Ruskin  in  revising  the  pamphlet 

Letter  VIII.,  11th  line  from  end  of  portion  dated  13th  August,  he 
altered  "  where "  to  "  whose "  ashes ;  and  three  lines  lower,  he  altered 
"them"  to  "the  crowd." 

Letter  X.,  line  22,  he  altered  "happen"  to  "chance";  and  in  line  4 
on  p.  219,  he  inserted  "of." 

Letter  XL,  in  line  17  on  p.  212,  he  altered  "aU"  (before  "sight") 
to  "the." 

These  errors  were  corrected  in  the  Contemporary  Review  and  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Letters. 

The  text  was  not  altered  in  publications  3,  4,  and  6  in  the  above  list 
(pp.  181,  182),  except  as  already  explained  in  the  synopsis,  and  except 
that  Mr.  Malleson  (probably  at  Ruskin's  suggestion)  now  added  the  Greek 
and  Latin  words  of  the  Prayer  at  the  head  of  each  Letter. 

Next,  the  edition  of  1896  introduced  an  error  into  Letter  VIII.,  trans- 
posing "  and  following  comfort  and  wealth  "  from  the  end  to  the  beginning 
of  the  clause.     For  a  trifling  alteration,  see  p.  217  (note  1). 

Finally,  in  the  Supplementary  Letters  there  are  variations  between 
eds.  6  and  7.  Thus  for  variations  in  No.  32,  see  below,  p.  238  n.  In 
No.  44  (p.  240),  ed.  7  omits  the  second  section  ("I  had  never  seen  .  .  . 
done  my  Scott"),  and  in  line  7  has  "yours  over"  for  "your  own."  In 
Letter  46  (pp.  240-241),  ed.  7  omits  the  last  sentence  ("  I  should  give  .  .  . 
somewhere  else").  In  Letter  46  (p.  241),  ed.  7  omits  "And  I've  had  .  .  . 
to  the  book"  and  "Thanks  for  note  .  .  .  wood  or  garden."  Ed.  7  in  the 
case  of  all  the  letters  included  in  it  gives  the  address  ("  Brantwood "), 
"My  dear,"  etc.,  and  "Yours,"  etc. 
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Reviewt  of  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (in  some  cMee  of  the  pablication  in  tlie 
Oontemporwy  Review,  in  others  of  the  hoolc)  appeered  in : — 

Modem  Thought,  January  1880,  toL  2,  pp.  290-291  (''Mr.  Raskin's 
Letters  to  the  Clergy  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God"  by  the  Rev.  H.  N. 
Grimley). 

Maneheater  Weekly  Tknei  (by  **  Veraz"),  quoted  in  the  Unitarian  Herald, 
January  9,  1880. 

Aiheiumtmy  December  18,  1880. 

Qlaegow  Herald,  January  13,  1881. 

London  Quafteriy  Review,  April  1881,  vol  66,  pp.  132-149. 

Academy,  August  13,  1881. 

The  Letters  also  called  fbrth  the  following  pamphlet:— 

A  D«f enoe  I  of  tiio  |  Chnrch  of  Khgland  |  sgainft  the  AoeoaatloDi  |  contahiad 
in  tiie  Letters  of  lir.  Rmkin  |  Pabliihed  in  the  "Contemporary  ReTiew"  I  of 
Beoember.  1879.  |  By  W.  C.  SiUar.  |  London:  |  Printed  by  A.  Soathey,  146, 
Fenohniob  Street,  RC.  1 18^  |  Prioe  One  Shilling. 

The  ''defisnce*'  was  sarcastic.] 
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LETTER  I^ 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashirb, 
90ik  Jwte,  1879. 

Deak  Mr.  Malleson, — I  could  not  at  once  answer 
your  important  letter:  for,  though  I  felt  at  once  the  im- 
possibili^  of  my  venturing  to  address  such  an  audience  as 
you  proposed,  I  am  unwilling  to  fail  in  answering  to  any 
call  relating  to  matters  respecting  which  my  feelings  have 
been  long  in  earnest,  if  in  any  wise  it  may  be  possible  for 
me  to  be  of  service  therein.  My  health— -or  want  of  it — 
now  utterly  forbids  my  engagement  in  any  duty  involv- 
ing excitement  or  acute  intellectual  effort;  but  1  think, 
before  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  I  might  be  able  to 
write  one  or  two  letters  to  yourself,  referring  to,  and  more 
or  less  completing,  some  passages  already  printed  in  Fars 
and  elsewhere,'  which  might,  on  your  reading  any  porticms 
you  thought  available,  become  matter  of  discussion  during 
the  meeting  at  some  leisure  time,  after  its  own  main  pur- 
poses had  been  answered. 

At  all  events,  I  will  think  over  what  I  should  like,  and 
be  able,  to  represent  to  such  a  meeting,  and  only  beg  you 
not  to  think  me  insensible  of  the  honour  done  me  by  your 
wish,  and  of  the  gravity  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me. 

Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Thk  Rev.  F.  A.  Mallbson. 

^  FNo.  5  in  the  synopsis  of  Ruskin's  letUrs  to  Malleson:  see  abore,  p.  184 
For  tbe  eircamstanoes  in  which  this  series  of  Letters  was  written,  see  pp.  179, 180.1 
'  [See  the  General  Index  under  **  Church,"  <"  Clergy,"  and  <' Lord's  Prayer."] 
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LETTER  II 


Brantwood,  CoNUToif,  iSrd  Jtme,  1879- 

Deab  Mr.  Maixeson, — ^Walking,  and  talking,  are  now 
alike*  impossible  to  me ;  *  my  strength  is  gone  for  both ;  nor 
do  I  believe  talking  on  such  matters  to  be  of  the  least  use 
except  to  promote,  between  sensible  people,  kindly  feeling 
and  knowledge  of  each  other's  person^  characters.  I  have 
every  trust  in  your  kindness  and  truth;  nor  do  I  fear 
being  myself  misunderstood  by  you ;  what  I  may  be  able 
to  put  into  written  form,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  laid 
before  your  friends  in  council,  must  be  set  down  without 
any  question  of  personal  feeling — as  simply  as  a  mathe* 
matical  question  or  demonstration. 

The  first  exact  question  which  it  seems  to  me  such  an 
assembly  may  be  earnestly  called  upon  by  laymen  to  solve, 
is  surely  axiomatic:  the  definition  of  themselves  as  a  body, 
and  of  their  business  as  such. 

Namely :  as  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  do  they 
consider  themselves  to  be  so  called  merely  as  the  attached 
servants  of  a  particular  State?  Do  they,  in  thefar  quality 
of  guides,  hold  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  guides  of 
Chamouni  or  Grindelwald,  who,  being  a  numbered  body 
of  examined  and  trustworthy  persons  belonging  to  those 
several  villages,  have  nevertheless  no  Chamounist  or  Grin- 
delwaldist  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Alpine  geography  or 
glacier  walking:  but  are  prepared  to  put  into  practice  a 
common  and  universal  science  of  Locality  and  Athletics, 
founded  on  sure  survey  and  successful  practice?*    Are  the 

*  ''  In  answer  to  the  proposal  of  discussing  the  subject  during  a  moun- 
tain walk." 

^  FNo.  6  in  the  synopsis;  above,  p.  184.] 

2  [Tlie  original  letter  as  printed  by  Mr.  Wise  (see  above,  p.  183)  is  different 
here: — 

"  Namely :  whether  as  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  con- 
.  sider  themselves  merely  so  called  as  the  attached  servants  of  a  particular 
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clergymen  of  the  Ecclesia  of  England  thus  simply  the 
attached  and  salaried  guides  of  England  and  the  English, 
in  the  way,  known  of  all  good  men,  that  leadeth  unto 
life  ?  ^—OT  are  they,  on  the  contrary,  a  body  of  men  holding, 
or  in  any  legal  manner  required,  or  compelled  to  hold, 
opinions  on  the  subject — say,  of  the  height  of  the  Celestial 
Mountains,  the  crevasses  which  go  down  quickest  to  the 
pit,  and  other  cognate  points  of  science,— differing  from, 
or  even  contrary  to,  the  tenets  of  the  guides  of  the 
Church  of  France,  the  Church  of  Italy,  and  other  Chris- 
tian countries? 

Is  not  this  the  first  of  all  questions  which  a  Clerical 
Council  has  to  answer  in  open  terms? 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


LETTER  III* 

Brantwood,  6th  Jttl^,  1879. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Maixeson, — You  must  make  no  public 
announcement  of  any  paper  by  me.  I  am  not  able  to 
count  on  my  powers  of  mind  for  an  hour;  and  will 
absolutely  take  no  responsibility.  What  I  do  send  you — 
if  anything — will  be  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  short  letters 
to  yourself,  of  which  you  have  already  the  first:  This  the 
second  for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  order  unbroken  con- 
tains the  next  following  question  which  I  should  like  to 
ask.     If  when  the  sequence  of  letters  is  in  your  possession 

state — as^  one  would  sa.y,  the  i^uidea  uf  Chamouni  or  Grindelwald^  a 
numbered  body  of  examined  and  trustworthy  persons  belonging  to  thoae 
villages^  who  nevertheless  have  no  Chamounic  or  Grindelwaldic  or  other- 
wise sectarian  opinions  on  the  subject  of  geography  or  glacier  walking 
.  .  .  survey  and  practice.'*] 

1  [Nlatthew  vii.  14.] 

*  [No.  7  in  the  synopsis ;  above^  p.  184. 
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you  like  to  read  any  part  or  parts  of,  them  as  a  subject  of 
discussion  at  your  afternoon  meeting,  I  shall  be  glad  and 
grateful 

Ever  faithfully  yours^ 

J.   RUSKIN* 

P.S. — My  first  letter  contained  a  Layman's  plea  for  a 
clear  answer  to  the  question,  ^^What  is  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England?''  Supposing  the  answer  to  this 
first  to  be,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
teachers,  not  of  the  Gospel  to  England,  but  of  the  Gro^d 
to  all  nations;^  and  not  of  the  Gk)spel  of  Luther,  nor  of 
the  Gospel  of  Augustine,  but  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, — 
then  the  Layman's  second  question  would  be: 

Can  this  Gk)spel  of  Christ  be  put  into  such  plain  words 
and  short  terms  as  that  a  plain  man  may  understand  it? — 
and,  if  so,  would  it  not  be,  in  a  quite  primal  sense,  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  so,  rather  tiian  left  to  be  gstiiatd 
out  of  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Mrritten  by  no  means  in  dear 
English,  and  referring,  for  further  explanation  of  exactly 
the  most  important  point  in  the  whole  tenor  of  thdr 
teaching,^  to  a  ''Homily  of  Justification,"*  which  is  not 
generally  in  the  possession,  or  even  probably  within  the 
comprehension,  of  simple  persons  ? 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIK. 


LETTER  IV 


4 


Brantwood,  Btk  Jukft  1879. 

I  am  so  very  glad  that  you  approve  of  the  letter  plan, 
as  it  enables  me  to  build  up  what  I  would  fain  try  to  say, 
of  little  stones,  without  lifting  too  much  for  my  strength 


Mark  ziii.  10  :  e/t  rdrra  rd  iBwri  9ei  wpwro^  nipvj^wai  rb  €^yyiKum,\ 
'Art  xi. :  see  Fort  Ciavigera,  Letter  56  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  396).] 
*  [Homily  xi.  of  the  Second  Table.] 
No.  8  in  the  synopsis ;  above,  p.  184.] 
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at  once;  and  the  sense  of  addressing  a  Mend  indio  under- 
stands me  and  sympathizes  with  me  prevents  my  being 
brought  to  a  stand  by  continual  need  for  apology,  or  fear 
of  giving  offence. 

But  yet  I  do  not  quite  see  why  you  should  feel  my 
asking  for  a  simple  and  comprehensible  statement  of  the 
Christian  Gk>spel  as  startling.  Are  you  not  bid  to  go  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  it  to  every  creature?^  (I  should 
mjrself  think  the  dergjrman  most  likely  to  do  good  who 
accepted  the  inurn  ri  Kritru  so  literally  as  at  least  to  sym- 
pathize with  St.  Francis'  sermon  to  the  birds,'  and  to  feel 
that  feeding  either  sheep  or  fowls,  or  unmuzzling  the  ox, 
or  keeping  the  wrens  alive  in  the  snow,  would  be  re- 
ceived by  their  Heavenly  Feeder  as  the  perfect  fulfilment 
of  His  "Feed  My  sheep"*  in  the  higher  sense.) 

That's  all  a  parenthesis;  for  although  I  should  think 
that  your  good  company  would  all  agree  that  kindness  to 
animals  was  a  kind  of  preaching  to  them,  and  that  hunting 
and  vivisection^  were  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  them,  I  want 
only  to  put  the  sterner  question  before  your  council,  how 
this  Gk)spel  is  to  be  preached  either  "  xavroxoS  "  •  or  to  "  vavra 
TCL  l^vti^''  if  first  its  preachers  have  not  determined  quite 
clearly  what  it  is?  And  might  not  such  definition,  accept- 
able to  the  enture  body  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  be  arrived 
at  by  merely  explaining,  in  their  completeness  and  life,  the 
terms  of  the  Lord's  Prayer— the  first  words  taught  to  chil- 
dren all  over  the  Christian  world? 

I  will  try  to  explain  what  I  mean  of  its  several  articles, 
in  following  letters;  and  in  answer  to  the  question  with 
which  you  close  your  last,  I  can  only  say  that  you  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  use  any,  or  all,  or  any  parts  of  them,  as 
you  think  good.  Usually,  when  I  am  asked  if  letters  of 
mine  may  be  printed,  I  say:   ''Assuredly,  provided  only 


1  [Mark  xyL  16.] 

>  ;Sm  Vat  iC Arm,  §  205  (Vol.  XXIll.  p.  121) ;  mod  compm  VoL  XXXIIL  p.  xzU.] 

*  [John  xzi.  16;  mod  see  Deuteronomy  zxv.  4.] 

*  On  this  sabjecty  see  below,  p.  643 ;  and  compare  p.  509.] 

*  Mark  zyL  20 :  /(cXtf^et  tfinipUav  wcanrmx^] 
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that  you  print  them  entire."  But  in  your  hands,  I  with* 
draw  even  this  condition,  and  trust  gladly  to  your  judgment, 
remaining  always 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Malumon. 


r  Jv 


LETTER  V^ 

wartp  ^fJuSv  6  cv  rois  ovpavoU^ 
Pater  noster  qui  et  in  caiisJ* 

Brantwood,  JOih  Jufy,  1S79- 

My  meaning,  in  saying  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  might 
be  made  a  foundation  of  Gospel-teaching,  was  not  that  it 
contained  all  that  Christian  ministers  have  to  teach;  but 
that  it  contains  what  all  Christians  are  agreed  upon  as  first 
to  be  taught;  and  that  no  good  parish-working  pastor  in 
any  district  of  the  world  but  would  be  glad  to  take  his 
part  in  making  it  clear  and  living  to  his  congregation. 

And  the  first  clause  of  it,  of  course  rightly  explained, 
gives  us  the  ground  of  what  is  surely  a  mighty  part  of 
tiie  Gospel — its  ^' first  and  great  commandment,"*  namely, 
that  we  have  a  Father  whom  we  can  love,  and  are  required 
to  love,  and  to  desire  to  be  with  Him  in  Heaven,  wher- 
ever that  may  be. 

And  to  declare  that  we  have  sudb  a  loving  Father, 
whose  mercy  is  over  aU  His  works,  and  whose  will  and 
law  is  so  lovely  and  lovable  that  it  is  sweeter  than  hon^, 
and  more  precious  than  gold,  to  those  who  can  ^' taste" 
and  ^^see"  that  the  Lord  is  Good — ^this,  surely,  is  a  most 
pleasant  and  glorious  good  message  and  spell  to  bring  to 
men — as  distinguished  from  the  evil  message  and  accursed 

^  IS!^'  ^  ^  ^^®  synopsifl;  above^  p.  184.] 

*  [Hie  headings  to  this  and  the  following  letters  were  first  added  by  Mr. 
Malleson  in  the  edition  of  1880.] 

'  [Matthew  xxii.  38.  For  the  subsequent  Bible  references  in  this  letter,  see 
Psalms  cxlv.  9 ;  xix.  10 ;  xxxiv.  8 ;  Deuteronomy  iv.  24] 
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spell  that  Satan  has  brought  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
instead  of  it,  that  they  have  no  Father,  but  only  ^a  con<- 
suming  fire  **  ready  to  devour  them,  unless  they  are  delivered 
from  its  raging  flame  by  some  seheme  of  pardon  for  all, 
for  whieh  they  are  to  be  thankful,  not  to  tiie  Father,  but 
to  the  Son«^ 

Supposing  this  first  artiele  of  the  true  Grospel  agreed 
to,  how  wo^d  the  blessing  that  closes  the  epistles  of  that 
Gospel  become  intelligible  and  living,  instead  of  dark  and 
dead:'  ''The  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,*'  '*— the  most  tender  word 
being  that  used  of  the  Father ! 


LETTER  VI* 

Brantwood,  Itik  Jufy,  1879. 

I  wonder  how  many,  even  of  those  who  honestly  and 
attentively  join  in  our  Church  services,  attach  any  distinct 
idea  to  Ijie  second  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — ^the  first 
petition  of  it — ^the  first  thing  that  they  are  ordered  by 
Christ  to  seek  of  their  Father  ? 

Am  I  unjust  in  thinking  that  most  of  them  have  little 
more  notion  on  the  matter  than  that  God  has  forbidden 
''bad  language,"  and  wishes  them  to  pray  that  everybody 
may  be  respectful  to  Him? 

*  [Rotkin't  darical  critics  in  tht  press  and  elsewhere  were  slow  in  cetchiog 
his  meeaing^  and  supposed  that  in  here  separating  the  Father  from  the  Son^  he 
was  expressiiiff  his  own  yiews^  and  not  eitinr^  for  condemnation,  the  views  of 


others:  see  w.  Malleson's  note  below,  p.  S00.1 

*  [The  original  letter  reads :  '^  .  .  the  epistles  of  Gospel  become  intelligible 
instead  of  dead."] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  Benediction,  see  VoL  ^YYTTT   p.  115.] 

*  [No.  10  in  the  synopsis ;  above, jx  184.  In  ed.  4  (p.  80)  Mr.  Malleson  wrote : 
''Since  writing  my  notes  on  Letter  VL,  in  which  Mr.  Raskin  gives  such  vehement 
exprsarion  to  his  desire  to  see  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Cboreh  restored.  I 
have  in  conversation  with  himself  learned  this  to  be  one  of  the  objects  he  has 
most  at  heart  in  writing  these  letters."] 
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Is  it  any  otherwise  with  the  Third  Commandment  ?  ^  Do 
not  most  look  on  it  merely  in  the  light  of  the  statute  on 
swearing  ?  and  read  the  words  '*  will  not  hold  hira  guiltless  ** 
merely  as  a  passionless  intimation  that  however  carelessly  a 
man  may  let  out  a  round  oath,  there  really  is  something 
wrong  in  it? 

On  the  other  hand,  can  an3rthing  be  more  tremendous 
than  the  words  themselves — double-negatived: 

"ov  ycip  fifj  KaOapurg  jcv/mos"? 

For  other  sins  there  is  washing ; — for  this — none  I  the  seventii 
verse  (Exod.  xx.),  in  the  Septuagint,  marking  the  real  power 
rather  than  the  English,  which  (I  suppose)  is  literal  to  the 
Hebrew. 

To  my  la3rman's  mind,  of  practical  needs  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Church,  nothing  is  so  immediate  as  that  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  congregation  the  meaning  of  being  gathered 
in  His  name,  and  having  Him  in  the  midst  of  them ; '  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  being  gathered  in  blasphemy  of  His 
name,  and  having  the  devil  in  the  midst  of  them — ^presid- 
ing over  the  prayers  which  have  become  an  abomination* 

For  the  entire  body  of  the  texts  in  the  Gospel  against 
hypocrisy  are  one  and  all  nothing  but  the  expansion  of  the 
threatening  that  closes  the  Third  Commandment  For  as 
'^the  name  whereby  He  shall  be  called  is  The  Lobd  our 
Righteousness," — so  the  taking  that  name  in  vain  is  the 
sum  of  *^  the  deceivableness  of  z^Tirighteousness  in  them  that 
perish." 

Without  dwelling  on  the  possibility — which  I  do  not 
myself,  however,  for  a  moment  doubt — of  an  honest  clergy- 
man's being  able  actually  to  prevent  the  entrance  among  his 
congregation  of  persons  leading  openly  wicked  lives^  could 
any  subject  be  more  vital  to  the  purposes  of  your  meetings 
than  the  difference  between  the  present  and  the  probable 

1  [Compare  VoL  XVIIl.  p.  427.] 

'  [Matthew  xviii.  20.     For  other  Bible  references  iu  this  letter,  see  Jmnauak 
xxiii.  6 ;  2  Thessalonians  ii.  10.] 
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state  of  the  Christian  Church  which  would  result,  were  it 
more  the  effort  of  zealous  parish  priests,  instead  of  getting 
wicked  poor  people  to  come  to  church,  to  get  wicked  rich 
ones  to  stay  out  of  it  ? 

LfCst,  in  any  discussion  of  such  question,  it  might  be, 
as  it  too  often  is,  all^[ed  that  *^the  Lord  looketh  upon 
the  heart,'"  etc.,^  let  me  be  permitted  to  say — ^with  as  much 
positiveness  as  may  express  my  deepest  conviction — ^that, 
while  indeed  it  is  the  Lord's  business  to  look  upon  the 
heart,  it  is  the  pastor's  to  look  upon  the  hands  and  the 
lips ;  and  that  the  foulest  oaths  of  tiie  thief  and  the  street- 
walker are,  in  the  ears  of  Grod,  sinless  as  the  hawk's  cry, 
or  the  gnat's  murmur,  compared  to  the  responses,  in  the 
Church  service,  9n  the  lips  of  the  usurer  and  the  adulterer, 
who  have  destroyed,  not  their  own  souls  only,  but  those  of 
the  outcast  ones  whom  they  have  made  their  victims. 

It  is  for  the  meetinir  of  Clerffvmen  themselves — ^not 
for  .  Uyoi«  «ld«ss»rtl.e«-t.  STfarther,  how  much 
the  name  of  God  may  be  taken  in  vain,  and  profSmed 
instead  of  hallowed — in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  under  it 

Ever  idSectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN.' 


LETTER  VII » 

kXdrrta  ri  PcuriXtta  <rov, 
Advemat  regnum  tuum, 

Brantwood,  14M  JuU/,  1879. 

Deae  Mr.  Majlleson, — Sincere  thanks  for  both  your 
letters  and  the  proofs  ^  sent.  Your  comment  and  conducting 
link,  where  needed,  will  be  of  the  greatest  help  and  value, 

1  ri  Sunael  xvL  7 :  compare  Vol.  XXXIIJ.  p.  194.1 

'  [Here  the  original  letter  has  a  poetacript  (printea  in  ed.  7) :  ''I  keep  your 
letter  (I  hope  not  to  lose  it)  to  form  part  of  the  series  if  arranged  for  publication."] 

'  [No.  11  in  the  synopsis ;  above,  p.  1B5.1 

*  [The  prooft  of  a  forthcoming  l^e  ^  ChrUt  by  Mr.  Malleeon :  see  the  post- 
script below,  p.  202.] 
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I  am  well  assured;  suggesting  what  you  know  will  be  the 
probable  feeling  of  your  hearers,  and  the  point  that  will 
come  into  question. 

Yes,  certainly,  that  '*  His  "  in  the  fourth  line  ^  was  meant 
to  imply  that  eternal  presence  of  Christ;  as  in  another 
passage,  referring  to  the  Creation,  ''whoi  His  right  hand 
strewed  the  snow  on  Lebanon,  and  smoothed  the  slopes 
of  Calvary";'  but  in  so  far  as  we  dwell  on  that  truth, 
"Hast  thou  seen  JSfe,  Philip,  and  not  the  Father ?''•  wc 
are  not  teaching  the  people  what  is  specially  the  Grospd 
of  Christ  as  having  a  distinct  fimcticm,  namely,  to  serve 
the  Father,  and  do  the  Father's  will  And  in  all  His 
human  relations  to  us,  and  conmiands  to  us,  it  is  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  not  as  the  "power  of  6od^  and  wisdom  of 
6od,"^  that  He  acts  and  speaks.  Not  as  the  Power;  for 
He  must  pray,  like  one  of  us.  Not  as  the  Wisdom;  for 
He  must  not  know  "if  it  be  possible"*  His  prayer  should 
be  heard. 

^  [The  refereuce  is  to  the  fourth  line  (m  it  stood  in  the  proof-eheet  aeot  to 
Roskin)  of  the  following  quotation  from  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  iv.  (lee  V<4.  VI. 
p.  465),  which  Mr.  Malleeon  had  preBxed  to  the  chapter  on  the  Trmnffignration  in 
his  lAfe  of  ChriH:— 

^'  When^  in  the  desert.  He  was  girding  Himself  for  the  work  of  life, 
angels  of  life  came  and  ministered  unto  Him;  now,  in  the  fiur  world, 
when  He  is  girding  Himself  for  the  work  of  death,  the  ministrants  came 
to  Him  from  the  grave.     But  from  the  grave  conquered.    One  from  that 
tomb  under  Aharim^  which  HU  own  hand  had  sealed  long  ago ;  the  other 
from  the  rest  into  which  He  had  entered  without  seeing  corruption." 
Mr.  Malleson^  misreading  a  passage  in  the  Fifth  Letter  (above,  p.  197  n,),  bom- 
barded Ruskin  with  this  quotation,  remarking  ''that  I  felt  sure  Mr.  Ruskin  re- 
garded the  loving  work  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  as  equal  in  Uie  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  redemption  of  mankind ;  that  what  is  done  by  the  Father  is  in  reality 
done  also  by  the  Son ;  and  that  it  is  by  a  mere  accommodation  to  human  infinni^ 
of  understanding  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  revealed  to  us  in  language, 
inadequate  indeed  to  convey  divine  truths,  but  still  the  only  lanffuage  po«ibM; 
and  I  asked  whether  some  such  feeling  was  not  present  in  his  mind  when  be  used 
the  pronoun  '  His '  in  the  above  passage  from  Modem  Paintere  of  the  Son^  whefe 
it  would  be  usually  understood  of  the  Father;  and  as  a  corollary,  whether,  in  the 
letter,  he  does  not  himself  fully  recognise  the  fiust  of  the  redemption  of  the  woild 
by  the  loving  self-sacrifice  of  the  Son  being  in  entire  concurrence  with  the  equaUy 
loving  will  of  the  Father."] 

•  \Modem  Pamiere,  voL  iv.  (VoL  VI.  p.  117).l 

*J''Yet  hast  thou  not  known  Me,  Philip?  he  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen 
the  Father"  (John  xiv.  9).] 
«  [1  Corinthians  i.  24.] 

•  f  xMatthew  xxvi.  39.] 
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And  in  what  I  want  to  say  of  the  third  clause  of 
His  prayer  {His,  not  merely  as  His  ordering,  but  His 
using),  it  is  especially  this  confusion  between  His  king- 
dom, and  His  Father's,  that  I  want  to  see  the  disciples 
guarded  against  I  believe  very  few,  even  of  the  most 
earnest,  using  that  petition,  realize  that  it  is  the  Father's 
— not  the  Son's — ^khigdom,  that  they  pray  may  come, — 
although  the  whole  prayer  is  foundational  on  that  fact: 
**jPar  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory." 
And  I  fancy  that  the  mind  of  the  most  faithful  Chris- 
tian is  quite  led  away  from  its  proper  hope,  by  dwelling 
on  the  reign — or  the  coming  again— of  Christ;  which, 
indeed,  they  are  to  look  for,  and  xoalch  for,^  but  not  to 
pray  for.  Their  prayer  is  to  be  for  the  greater  kingdom 
to  which  He,  risen  and  having  all  His  enemies  under 
His  feet,  is  to  surrender  His,  ''that  God  may  be  All 
in  All."* 

And,  though  the  greatest,  it  is  that  everlasting  kingdom ' 
which  the  poorest  of  us  can  advance.  We  cannot  hasten 
Christ's  coming.  ''Of  the  day  and  the  hour,  knoweth 
no  man."*  But  the  kingdom  of  God  is  as  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed: — ^we  can  sow  of  it;  it  is  as  a  foam-globe 
of  leaven: — we  can  mingle  it;  and  its  glory  and  its  joy 
are  that  even  the  birds  of  the  air  can  lodge  in  the  branches 
thereof 

Forgive  me  for  getting  back  to  my  sparrows;  but 
truly  in  the  present  state  of  England,  the  fowls  of  the 
air  are  the  only  creatures,  tormented  and  murdered  as 
they  are,  that  yet  have  here  and  there  nests,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  it  would  be  well  if 
many  of  us,  in  reading  that  text,  "The  kingdom  of  Grod 
is  NOT  meat  and  drink,"  had  even  got  so  far  as  to  the 
understanding  that  it  is  at  least  as  much,  and  that  until 

^  [Matthew  xjdr.  42.] 

s  n^  CorinthUns  xr.  25,  28.] 

*  rPnlmt  czlv.  la] 

*  [Biatthew  zxir.  96 ;  and  for  tha  later  refereneee,  see  ziii.  81,  32 ;  riil  20 ; 
Romana  xir.  17.] 
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we   had   fed   the   hungry,  there   was   no  power   in  us  to 
inspire  the  unhappy. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

I  will  write  my  feeling  about  the  pieces  of  the  Uife  of 
Christ^  you  have  sent  me  in  a  private  letter.  I  may  say 
at  once  that  I  am  siue  it  will  do  much  good,  and  will  be 
upright  and  intelligible,  which  how  few  religious  writings 
are! 


LETTER  VIII « 

Fiat  voltmUu  tua  ticut  m  cmlo  et  m  terra, 

Brantwood,  9th  Augiut^  1879- 

I  was  reading  the  second  chapter  of  Malachi  this  morn- 
ing by  chance,  and  wondering  how  many  clergymen  ever 
read  it,  and  took  to  heart  the  ^^commandment  for  them/"^ 

For  they  are  always  ready  enough  to  call  themselves 
priests  (though  they  know  themselves  to  be  nothing  of  the 
sort),  whenever  there  is  any  dignity  to  be  got  out  of  the 
title;  but,  whenever  there  is  any  good,  hot  scolding  or 
unpleasant  advice  given  them  by  the  prophets,  in  that  self- 
assumed  character  of  theirs,  they  are  as  ready  to  quit  it  as 
ever  Dionysus  his  lion-skin,  when  he  finds  the  character  of 
Herakles  inconvenient/ 

"Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord  with  your  works;**  (yes, 
and  some  of  His  people  too,  in  your  time,)  "yet  ye  say. 
Wherein  have  we  wearied  Him?  Whai  ye  say.  Every 
one  that   doeth   evil  is   good   in  the  sight  of  the  Loid, 

^  [The  private  letter  was  lent  on  July  30,  and  was  followed  by  three  othert 
on  the  same  subject     See  below,  pp.  234,  236.] 
'  [No.  17  in  the  sjmopsis ;  above,  p.  185.1 

'  r'And  now,  O  ye  priests,  this  commandment  is  for  yoa"  (Malachi  ii*  1).] 
*  [See  Aristophanes,  Frogi^  404,  670.] 
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and  He  delighteth  in  them;  or.  Where  is  the  God  of 
judgment  ?*'^ 

How  many,  again  and  again  I  wonder,  of  the  lively 
young  eeclesiastics  supplied  to  the  increasing  demand  of  our 
west  ends  of  flourishing  Cities  of  the  Plain,*  ever  consider 
what  sort  of  sin  it  is  for  which  Grod  (unless  they  lay  it  to 
heart)  will  '*  curse  their  blessings,  and  spread  dung  upon 
their  faces'*;  or  have  understood,  even  in  the  dimmest 
manner,  what  part  they  had  taken,  and  were  taking,  in 
''corrupting  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  Levi,  and 
causing  many  to  stumble  at  the  Law/" 

Perhaps  the  most  subtle  and  unconscious  way  in  which 
the  religious  teachers  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world 
are  come,^  have  done  this,  is  in  never  telling  their  people 
the  meaning  of  the  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  of 
all  others,  their  most  earnest  hearers  have  oftenest  on  their 
lips :  "  Thy  will  be  done."  They  allow  their  people  to  use 
it  as  if  their  Father^s  will  were  always  to  kill  their  babies, 
or  do  something  unpleasant  to  them,  instead  of  explaining 
to  them  that  the  first  and  intensest  article  of  their  Father's 
will  was  their  own  sanctification  and  following  comfort  and 
wealth;  and  that  the  one  only  path  to  national  prosperity 
and  to  domestic  peace,  was  to  understand  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  was,  and  to  do  all  they  could  to  get  it  done. 
Whereas  one  would  think,  by  the  tone  of  the  eagerest 
preachers  nowadays,  that  they  held  their  blessed  office  to 
be  that,  not  of  showing  men  how  to  do  their  Father's  will 
on  earth,  but  how  to  get  to  heaven  without  doing  any  of 
it  either  here  or  there! 

I  say,  especially,  the  most  eager  preachers;  for  nearly 
the  whole  Missionary  body  (with  the  hottest  Evangelistic 
sect  of  the  English  Church)  is  at  this  moment  composed  of 
men  who  think  the  Grospel  they  are  to  carry  to  mend  the 
world  with,  forsooth,  is  that,  **  If  any  man  sin,  he  hath  an 


Malmehi  ii.  17.] 
Genetis  xiii.  12.] 
See  Malaehi  iL  2,  d.  8.] 
\  Corinthimns  x.  ll.J 
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H  he  Father";^  while  I  have  never  yet,  in 

expen   ace,   met    either    with   a   Missionary  or   a 

shop  wno  so  much  as  professed  himself  "  to  under- 

lat  the  will  of  the  Lord "  ^  was,  far  less  to  teach 

else  to   do   it;  and   for   fifty   preachers,  yes,   and 

ireds  whom  I  have  heard  *  proclaiming  the  Mediator 

5w  Testament,  that  '*they  which  were  called  might 

he  promise  of  eternal  inheritance,"^  I  have  ne^*er 

d  so  much  as  one  hea:  proclaiming  against  all 

leceivers  with  vain  words  '  (Eph.  v.   6),  that  *'no 

person  which  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance 

angdom   of  Christ,   or  of   God'*;    and    on    myself 

y  and  publicly  challenging  the  Bishops  of  England 

,  and  by  name  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  to  say 

usury  was,  or   was   not,  according  to  the  will  of 

lave  received  no  answer  from  any  one  of  them-* 

ISih  Augtiit  {ending  Letter  of  August  S)* 

re  allowed  myself,  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 

on  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  '*  Priest "  in  the 

Church  (see  Chriit&pker  Harvey^  Grosart's  edition, 

because  the  assumption  of  the  mediatorial,  in  defect 

*  Fon  Clavigera,  Letter  Ixxzii.,  p.  S^Sfi 

n  ii.  1.] 
roverbfi  ii.  5.1 

notd  by  Raskin  on  this  passage,  see  the  Ej^logue ;  bdow,  p.  217  n.] 
ws  ix.  15J 
o.  24  ("Tlie  Priest")  in  Christopher  Harvey's  Th§  Synagogue.'-- 

''The  Priest  I  say;  the  Presb^rter  I  mean 

As  now-e-daies  he's  call'd 
By  many  men ;  but  I  choose  to  retain 

The  name  wherewith  instaFd 
He  was  at  first  in  our  own  mother  tongae; 
And  doing  so,  I  hope  I  do  no  wrong." 

1  The  FuUer  Worthies'  Library.  The  Complete  Poems  qf  Chrisiophsr  Harv^, 
plementary  vol.  to  the  complete  works  of  George  Herbert,  edited  by 
irt,  1874.  Ruskin  quotes  the  first  line  in  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  49 
II.  p.  241).] 

reference  is  to  the  first  edition:  see  now  Vol.  XXJX.  pp.  243-244. 
not  appeal  to  the  Bishop  by  his  personal  name,  but  to  the  Bishop  of 
specifically :  on  this  point,  see  below,  p.  406.  On  seeing  this  passage 
temporary  Review,  the   Bishop  sent  the   reply  which  is  given  below, 
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of  the  pastoral,  office  by  the  clergy  fulfils  itself,  naturally 
and  always,  in  their  pretending  to  absolve  the  sinner  from 
his  punishment,  instead  of  purging  him  from  his  sin;  and 
practically,  in  their  general  patronage  and  encouragement 
of  all  the  iniquity  of  the  world,  by  steadily  preaching  away 
the  penalties  of  it.  So  that  the  great  cities  of  the  earth, 
which  ought  to  be  the  places  set  on  its  hills,  with  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  in  tiie  midst  of  them,  to  which  the 
tribes  should  go  up,^ — centres  to  the  Kingdoms  and  Pro- 
vinces of  Honour,  Virtue,  and  the  Ejtiowledge  of  the  law 
of  God, — have  become,  instead,  loathsome  centres  of  forni- 
cation and  covetousness — ^the  smoke  of  their  sin  going  up 
into  the  face  of  heaven  like  the  ftunace  of  Sodom,  and  the 
pollution  of  it  rotting  and  raging  through  the  bones  and 
the  souls  of  the  peasant  people  round  them,  as  if  they  were 
each  a  volcano  whose  ashes  broke  out  in  blains  upon  malt 
and  upon  beast. 

And  in  the  midst  of  them,  their  freshly-set-up  steeples 
ring  the  crowd  to  a  weekly  prayer  that  the  rest  of  their 
lives  may  be  pure  and  holy,*  while  they  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  purif}ring,  sanctifying,  or  changing  their 
lives  in  any  the  smallest  particular ;  and  their  clergy  gather, 
each  into  himself,  the  curious  dual  power,  and  Janus-fiiced 
majesty  in  mischief,  of  the  prophet  that  prophesies  falsely, 
and  the  priest  that  bears  rule  by  his  means. 

And  the  people  love  to  have  it  so.' 

Brantwood. 
I  am  very  glad  of  your  little  note  from  Brighton.  I 
thought  it  needless  to  send  the  two  letters  there,  which 
you  will  find  at  home ;  and  they  pretty  nearly  end  all  / 
want  to  say ;  for  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  prayer  touch 
on  things  too  high  for  me.^  But  I  will  send  you  one 
concluding  letter  about  them. 

^  [Compare  the  Prefiice  to  Xenophoa's  EcanomUt,  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  9;  and  for 
the  Biblical  phraaea^  see  Matthew  v.  14^  and  Psalms  exxii.  4.] 
'  rSee  the  Absolution  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prajer.l 
»  [Jeremiah  v.  31.1 
*  [Psalms  czxzL  1.] 
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LETTER  IX* 

rhv  a/9TOK  ^fjuiv  ihv  crcowriov  ttf  ijfuy  <n}/ic/iov. 
Panem  noHnm  quoddianum  da  nobis  kod$e. 

Brantwood,   19<A  Amgut. 

Dear  Mr.  Malleson,— I  retained  the  for^foing  ktta 
by  me  till  now,  lest  you  should  think  it  written  in  any  hute 
or  petulance:  but  it  is  every  word  of  it  deliberate,  though 
expressing  the  bitterness  of  twenty  years  of  vain  sorrow  and 
pleading  concerning  these  things.  Nor  am  I  able  to  write, 
otherwise,  anything  of  the  next  following  clause  of  the 
prayer ; — ^for  no  words  could  be  biuming  enoug^h  to  tell  the 
evils  which  have  come  on  the  world  from  men's  using  it 
thoughtlessly  and  blasphemously,  praying  God  to  give  them 
what  they  are  deliberately  resolved  to  steal  For  all  tnie 
Christianity  is  known — as  its  Master  was — ^in  breaking  of 
bread,'  and  all  false  Christianity  in  stealing  it. 

Let  the  clergyman  only  apply — with  impartial  and  levd 
sweep — to  his  congregation  the  great  pastond  order:  "The 
man  that  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat ; "  *  and  be 
resolute  in  requiring  each  member  of  his  flock  to  tell  him 
what — day  by  day — they  do  to  earn  their  dinners ; — and  he 
will  find  an  entirely  new  view  of  life  and  its  sacraments 
open  upon  him  and  them. 

For  the  man  who  is  not — day  by  day— doing  woik 
which  will  earn  his  dinner,  must  be  stealing  his  dinner; 
and  the  actual  fact  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  men  calling 
themselves  Christians  do  actually  live  by  robbing  the  poor* 


^  FNo.  19  in  the  synopsis ;  above,  p.  185.] 

<  [Luke  xxW.  35.] 

'  '2  Thessalonians  iii.  10 :  also  quoted,  and  enforced,  in  A  Josf  for  Ever,  §  145 
(Vol.  XVI.  p.  130),  and  Suame  and  Lilies,  §  136  (VoL  XVIII.  p.  182).  See  alw 
Vol.  XXXIIl.  p.  Ixii.] 

*  [See  Proverbs  xxii.  22.  For  a  reference  by  Ruskin  to  this  paaaage  of  the 
Letter,  see  the  £pilogue,  below,  p.  220.] 
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of  their  bread,  and  by  no  other  trade  whatsoever ;  and  the 
simple  examination  of  the  mode  of  the  produce  and  con- 
smnption  of  European  food — ^who  digs  for  it,  and  who  eats 
it — ^will  prove  that  to  any  honest  human  souL 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  Christian  Church  to  exist 
but  in  pollutions  and  hypocrisies  beyond  all  words,  until 
the  virtues  of  a  life  moderate  in  its  self-indulgence,  and 
wide  in  its  offices  of  temporal  ministry  to  the  poor,  are 
insisted  on  as  the  normal  conditions  in  which,  only,  the 
prayer  to  Gk>d  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  other  than 
blasphemy. 

In  the  second  place.  Since  in  the  parable  in  Luke 
the  bread  asked  for  is  shown  to  be  also,  and  chiefly,  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Luke  xi.  18),  and  the  prayer,  ^'Give  us  each 
day  our  daily  bread "  is,  in  its  fulness,  the  disciples'  '^  Lord, 
evermore  give  us  this  bread,"  ^ — ^the  clergyman's  question  to 
his  whole  flock,  primarily  literal,  '^Children,  have  ye  here 
any  meat  ? "  must  ultimately  be  always  the  greater  spiritual 
one :  "  Children,  have  ye  here  any  Holy  Spirit  ? "  or,  "  Have 
ye  not  heard  yet  whether  there  be  any?  and,  instead  of  a 
Holy  Ghost  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  do  you  only 
believe  in  an  imholy  mammon.  Lord  and  Giver  of  Death  ? " 

The  opposition  between  the  two  Lords  has  been,  and 
will  be  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  absolute,  irreconcilable, 
mortal;  and  the  dergjmtian's  first  message  to  his  people  of 
this  day  is — if  he  be  faithfid — "  Choose  ye  this  day,  whom 
ye  will  serve."* 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

'  [John  Ti.  34.    The  following  qaotations  are  from  John  xxi.  5;  the  Nicene 
Creed;  and  Acts  xix.  2  (compare  Vol.  XXVm.  p.  238).] 
*  [Joehna  xxiv.  15.] 
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LETTER  X^ 

Ei  dhmUe  uakb  ddnia  natira,  ncut  et  noi  dmiiiimMi  debUarUnu  noMrit, 

Brantwood^  ihrd  Sepiemker, 

Deau  Mr,  Malleson, — I  have  been  very  long  beftxre 
tiying  to  say  so  much  as  a  word  about  the  sixth  clause  of 
the  Pater;  for  whenever  I  began  thmking  of  it,  I  was 
stopped  by  the  sorrowful  sense  of  the  hopeless  task  you 
poor  clergymen  had,  nowadays,  in  recommending  and  teach- 
ing people  to  love  their  enemies,'  when  their  whole  energies 
were  already  devoted  to  swindling  their  friends. 

But,  in  any  days,  past  or  now,  the  clause  is  one  of 
such  difficulty,  that,  to  understand  it,  means  almost  to 
know  the  love  of  God  which  passeth  knowledge.' 

But,  at  all  events,  it  is  surely  the  pastor's  duty  to 
prevent  his  flock  from  miranderstanding  it;  and  above  all 
things  to  keep  them  from  supposing  that  God's  ftngiveness 
is  to  be  had  simply  for  the  asking,  by  those  who  **  wilfully 
sin  after  they  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.*** 

There  is  one  very  simple  lesson,  also,  needed  especially 
by  people  in  circumstances  of  happy  life,  which  I  have 
never  heard  fully  enforced  from  the  pulpit,  and  which  is 
usually  the  more  lost  sight  of,  because  the  fine  and  inac- 
curate word  "trespasses"  is  so  often  used  instead  of  the 
simple  and  accurate  one,  "debts."  Among  people  wdl 
educated  and  happily  circumstanced,  it  may  easily  chance 
that  long  periods  of  their  lives  pass  without  any  such  con- 
scious sin  as  could,  on  any  discovery  or  memory  of  it, 
make  them  cry  out,  in  truth  and  in  pain,  "I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord."*     But  scarcely  an  hour  of  their   happy 


No.  22  in  the  synopsis;  above,  p.  185.] 

[Matthew  v.  44.7 

[See  Ephesians  fil  19.] 

'Hebrews  x.  26.] 

'2  Samuel  xii.  13  (David  to  Nathan).] 
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days  can  pass  over  them  without  leaving-^were  their  hearts 
open — some  evidence  written  there  that  they  have  ''left 
undone  the  things  that  they  ought  to  have  done/'^  and 
giving  them  bitterer  and  heavier  cause  to  cry  and  cry 
again — ^for  ever,  in  the  pure  words  of  their  Master  s  prayer, 
''Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra.** 

In  connection  with  the  more  accurate  translation  of 
''debts/'  rather  than  "trespasses,"  it  would  surely  be  well 
to  keep  constantly  in  the  mind  of  complacent  and  in^ 
offensive  congestions,  that  in  Christ's  own  prophecy  of 
the  manner  of  the  last  judgment,  the  condemnation  is  pro* 
nounced  only  on  the  sins  of  omission :  "  I  was  hungry,  and 
ye  gave  Me  no  meat."* 

But,  whatever  the  manner  of  sin,  by  offence  or  defect, 
which  the  preacher  fears  in  his  people,  surely  he  has  of 
late  been  wholly  remiss  in  compdling  their  definite  recog- 
nition of  it,  in  its  several  and  personal  particulars.  No* 
thing  in  the  various  inconsistency  of  human  nature  is  more 
grotesque  than  its  willingness  to  be  taxed  with  any  quantity 
of  sins  in  the  gross,  and  its  resentment  at  the  insinuation 
of  having  committed  the  smallest  parcel  of  them  in  detail 
And  the  English  Liturgy,  evidently  drawn  up  with  the 
amiable  intention  of  making  religion  as  pleasant  as  possible 
to  a  people  desirous  of  saving  their  souls  with  no  great 
degree  of  personal  inconvenience,  is  perhaps  in  no  point 
more  unwholesomely  lenient  than  in  its  concession  to  the 
popular  conviction  that  we  may  obtain  the  present  advan- 
tage, and  escape  the  future  punishment,  of  any  sort  of 
iniquity,  by  dexterously  concealing  the  manner  of  it  from 
man,  and  triumphantly  confessing  the  quantity  of  it  to  God. 

Finally,  whatever  the  advant^^s  and  decencies  of  a  form 
of  prayer,  and  how  wide  soever  the  scope  given  to  its  col- 
lected passages,  it  cannot  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
fitted  for  the  use  of  a  body  of  well-taught  and  experienced 

^  [Compare,  for  this  reference  to  the  General  Confession  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Rusldn's  ''Message  to  Blackfriars  Bible  Class"  (Christinas  1872);  below, 
p.  609.1 

*  [Matthew  xxv.  42.] 
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Christians,  such  as  should  join  the  mrSa 

nineteen  centuries  old, — and  ad^tod  to  the  Beeds  cf  the 

timid  sinner  who  has  that  day  first 

of  the  remorseful  publican  who  has  onljr 

sensible  of  his  call  to  a  pew. 

And  surely  our  clei^  need  not  be  auifiaud  at  fk 
daily  increasing  distrust  in  the  puUic  mind  cf 
of  Prayer/  after  having  so  long  insiitrd  <m  tfacir 
ing  supplication,  at  lecut  every  Sunday  monun^  at 
o'clock,  that  the  rest  of  their  lives  hereafter  vai^UL  be  pne 
and  holy,'  leaving  them  conscious  all  the  iHiile  tiiat  tkf 
would  be  similarly  required  to  infcnrm  the  Ixxd  next  wedk. 
at  the  same  hour,  that  ''there  was  no  health  in  tfaem*!' 

Among  the  much  rebuked  follies  and  abuses  of  ao^slkd 
"  Ritualism,"  none  that  I  have  heard  of  axe  indeed  so  da- 
gerously  and  darkly  ''Ritual"  as  this  pieoe  of  authoffiad 
mockery  of  the  most  solemn  act  of  human  life,  and  cslf 
entrance  of  eternal  life — Repentance- 
Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Malleson, 

Ever  faithfully  and  respectfully  ycnirs, 

J.    RUBKIK. 


LETTER  XI* 

Koi  fiTj  imviyKyq  ^/id^  ci's  vtipaxryhv,  aXXcL  fnkrojL  i}/«a€  iwh  rov  vorysS'  In 
o-ov  ccTTiK  y)  PatriKiia  koi  ^  SvvafU9  koI  ^  So^  ci€  rovt  aimpmt'  ^fi^m 

Et  ne  noM  inducat  in  tentaUonem  ;  sed  libera  not  a  nuUo ;  Qma  Jtmrn  eai  n^pv^ 
potentia,  et  gloria  in  scecula  saculomm.    Amen. 

Brantwood,  IM  Sepiemher,  1S79l 

Dkar  Mk.  Malleson, — The  gentle  words  in  your  last 
letter,  referring  to  the  difference  between  yourself  and  me 
in  the  degree  of  hope  with  which  you  could  regaid  wfait 


[Sm  above,  p.  115.1 

|See  abore,  p.  205.  J 

[From  the  General  (kmfewion :  see  Paalms  xunriiL  3.] 

Na  28  in  the  sjmopeis ;  above,  p.  188.] 
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could  not  but  appear  to  the  general  mind  Utopian  in 
designs  for  the  action  of  the  Christian  Church,  surely 
might  best  be  answered  by  appeal  to  the  consistent  tone 
of  the  prayer  we  have  been  examining. 

Is  not  every  one  of  its  petitions  for  a  perfect  state? 
and  is  not  this  last  clause  of  it,  of  which  we  are  to  think 
to-day — if  fully  understood — a  petition  not  only  for  the 
restoration  of  Paradise,  but  of  Paradise  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  deadly  fruit,  or,  at  least,  no  tempter  to  praise 
it?^  And  may  we  not  admit  that  it  is  probably  only  for 
want  of  the  earnest  use  of  this  last  petition,  that  not  only 
the  preceding  ones  have  become  formal  with  us,  but  that 
the  private  and  simply  restricted  prayer  for  the  little  things 
we  each  severally  desire  has  become  by  some  Christians 
dreaded  and  unused,  and  by  others  used  faithlessly,  and 
therefore  with  disappointment  ? 

And  is  it  not  for  want  of  this  special  directness  and 
simplicity  of  petition,  and  of  the  sense  of  its  acceptance, 
that  the  whole  nature  of  prayer  has  been  doubted  in 
our  hearts,  and  disgraced  by  our  lips ;  that  we  are  afraid 
to  ask  God's  blessing  on  the  earth,  when  the  scientific 
people  tell  us  He  has  made  previous  arrangements  to 
curse  it ;  and  that,  instead  of  obeying,  without  fear  or 
debate,  the  plain  order,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that 
your  joy  may  be  full,*'*  we  sorrowfully  sink  back  into 
the  apology  for  prayer,  that  "it  is  a  wholesome  exer- 
cise, even  when  fruitless,"  and  that  we  ought  piously 
always  to  suppose  that  the  text  really  means  no  more 
than  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  not  receive,  that  your  joy  may 
be  empty  "  ? 

Supposing  we  were  first  all  of  us  quite  sure  that  we 
Jiad  prayed,  honestly,  the  prayer  against  temptation,  and  that 
we  would  thankfully  be  refused  anything  we  had  set  our 
hearts  upon,  if  indeed  God  saw  that  it  would  lead  us  into 

^  [See  Genesis  iii.  5.] 
«  [Johu  xvi.  24.] 
XXXIV.  o 
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evil,  might  we  not  have  confidence  afterwards  that  He  in 
whose  hand  the  King's  heart  is,  as  the  rivers  of  water,^ 
would  turn  our  tiny  little  hearts  also  in  the  way  that  they 
should  go,  and  that  then  the  special  prayer  for  the  joys 
He  taught  them  to  seek  would  be  answered  to  the  last 
syllable,  and  to  overflowing? 

It  is  surely  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  farther,  what  the 
holy  teachers  of  all  nations  have  invariably  concurred  in 
showing, — ^that  faithful  prayer  implies  always  correlative 
exertion;  and  that  no  man  can  ask  honestly  or  hopefully 
to  be  delivered  from  temptation,  unless  he  has  himself 
honestly  and  firmly  determined  to  do  the  best  he  can  to 
keep  out  of  it.  But,  in  modem  days,  the  first  aim  of  all 
Christian  parents  is  to  place  their  children  in  circumstances 
where  the  temptations  (which  they  are  apt  to  call  "oppor- 
tunities") may  be  as  great  and  as  many  as  possible;  where 
the  sight  and  promise  of  "all  these  things"  in  Satan's  gift 
may  be  brilliantly  near;  and  where  the  act  of  "falling 
down  to  worship  me"*  may  be  partly  concealed  by  the 
shelter,  and  partly  excused,  as  involuntary,  by  the  pressure, 
of  the  concurrent  crowd. 

In  what  respect  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the 
glory  of  them^  differ  from  the  Kingdom,  the  Power,  and 
the  Glory,  which  are  God's  for  ever,  is  seldom,  as  far  as  I 
have  heard,  intelligibly  explained  from  the  pulpit;  and  still 
less  the  irreconcilable  hostility  between  the  two  royalties 
and  realms  asserted  in  its  sternness  of  decision. 

Whether  it  be  indeed  Utopian  to  believe  that  the 
kingdom  we  are  taught  to  pray  for  may  come — verily  come 
— for  the  asking,  it  is  surely  not  for  man  to  judge ;  but  it 
is  at  least  at  his  choice  to  resolve  that  he  will  no  longer 
render  obedience,  nor  ascribe  glory  and  power,  to  the 
Devil.  If  he  cannot  find  strength  in  himself  to  advance 
towards  Heaven,  he  may  at  least  say  to  the  power  of  Hell, 

*  [Proverbs  xxi.  1.] 

*  [Matthew  iv.  9.     For  other  Bible  references  io  this  Letter^  see  ihid.^  iv.  8; 
xvi.  23 ;  Revelation  xxii.  20.] 
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"Get  thee  behind  me";  and  staying  himself  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Him  who  saith,  "  Surely  I  come  quickly,"  ratify 
his  happy  prayer  with  the  faithful  "Amen,  even  so,  come. 
Lord  Jesus." 

Ever,  my  dear  friend, 

Believe  me  affectionately 

and  grateftdly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


EPILOGUE* 


Brantwood,  June  1880. 

1.  My  dear  Malleson, — I  have  glanced  at  the  proofs  you 
send ;  *  and  can  do  no  more  than  glance,  even  if  it  seemed 
to  me  desirable  that  I  should  do  more, — ^which,  after  said 
glance,  it  does  in  no  wise.  Let  me  remind  you  of  what 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  readers  of  the  book 
should  clearly  understand — that  I  wrote  these  Letters  at 
your  request,  to  be  read  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
a  private  society  9f  clerg3rmen.  I  declined  then  to  be 
present  at  the  discussion,  and  I  decline  stilL  You  after- 
wards asked  leave  to  print  the  Letters,  to  which  I  replied 
that  they  were  yours,  for  whatever  use  you  saw  good  to 
make  of  them:  afterwards  your  plans  expanded,  while  my 
own  notion  remained  precisely  what  it  had  been — ^that  the 
discussion  should  have  been  private,  and  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  society,  and  tiiat  its  conclusions,  if  any, 
should  have  been  announced  in  a  few  pages  of  clear  print, 
for  the  parishioners*  exclusive  reading. 

I  am,  of  course,  flattered  by  the  wider  course  you 
have  obtained  for  the  Letters,  but  am  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  interested  by  the  debate  upon  them,  nor  by  any 
religious  debates  whatever,  undertaken  without  serious  con- 
viction that  there  is  a  jot  wrong  in  matters  as  they  are, 
or  serious  resolution  to  make  them  a  tittle  better.  Which, 
so  far  as  I  can  read  the  minds  of  your  correspondents, 
appears  to  me  the  substantial  state  of  them. 

2.  One  thing  I  cannot  pass  without  protest — ^the  quantity 

'  ^^'  ^^  ^  ^^  83niop8i8 ;  see  p.  187.] 

*  [Tliat  is,  the  proofs  of  the  comments  upon  Raskin's  Letters  which  Mr.  Malleson 
hmd  collected  for  publication :  see  above,  p.  181.] 
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of  talk  about  the  writer  of  the  Letters.  What  I  am,  or 
am  not,  is  of  no  moment  whatever  to  the  matters  in 
hand.  I  observe  with  comfort,  or  at  least  with  complacency, 
that  on  the  strength  of  a  couple  of  hours'  talk,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  thinking  chiefly  of  the  weatherings  of  slate 
you  were  good  enough  to  show  me  above  Goat's  Water, 
you  would  have  ventured  to  baptize  me  in  the  little  lake — 
as  not  a  goat,  but  a  sheep.^  The  best  I  can  be  sure  of, 
myself,  is  that  I  am  no  wolf,  and  have  never  aspired  to 
the  dignity  even  of  a  Dog  of  the  Lord.* 

You  told  me,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  original  meeting  denounced  me  as  an  arch- 
heretic — meaning,  doubtless,  an  arch-pagan;  for  a  heretic, 
or  sect-maker,  is  of  all  terms  of  reproach  the  last  that  can 
be  used  of  me.  And  I  think  he  should  have  been  answered 
that  it  was  precisely  as  an  arch-pagan  that  I  ventured  to 
request  a  more  intelligible  and  more  unanimous  account  of 
the  Christian  Gospel  from  its  preachers. 

8.  If  anything  in  the  Letters  offended  those  (^  you 
who  hold  me  a  brother,  surely  it  had  been  best  to  tell  me 
between  ourselves,  or  to  tell  it  to  the  Church,  or  to  let 
me   be   Anathema   Maranatha   in   peace,' — in   any   case»   I 

^  [The  reference  is  to  Mr.  Malleson's  ^'Essays  and  Comments"  ^p.  2-4  of 
L$Uer9  to  the  Clergy,  ed.  1806)^  in  which  he  describes  how,  seeking  '^to  faivesti- 
ffste  the  nature  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  doubts^"  he  had  found  the  occasion  ''in  a  very 
delightful  summer  afternoon  on  the  lake^  and  up  the  sides  of  the  Old  Man  of 
Coniston,  to  view  a  group  of  remarkable  rocks  by  the  desolate,  storm-beaten  erags 
of  Goat's  Water."  As  a  result  of  this  ramble,  Mr.  Malleson  records  ''the  fixm 
conviction  that  neither  the  censorious  and  unthinking  world,  nor  perhaps  even  Mr. 
Ruskin  himself,  knows  how  deeplv  and  truly  a  Christisn  man,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word,  Mr.  Ruskin  is."  Mr.  Malleson  refers  to  the  occasion  in  the  same 
connexion  in  his  Hokday  Studies,  1890,  p.  74,  where  he  adds :  "I  had  visited  Mr. 
Raskin  at  Brantwood,  and  in  a  conversation  in  the  drawing-room  he  had  eome 
to  the  point  that  he  said,  '  I  have  alreadv  given  up  the  Resurrection,'  when  the 
door-bell  rang,  and  he  added,  '  It  is  well  tnat  we  are  interrupted,  or  I  might  have 
said  things  that  would  have  pained  you  more  still.'  Shortly  after  came  uie  walk 
above  mentioned."  Ruskin  refers  to  the  same  walk,  though  m  connexion  onlv  with 
the  weathering  on  the  rock,  in  Deucalion  (VoL  XXVI.  p.  255  ».).  In  view  of 
what  Ruskin  says  on  "  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  in  The  AH  qf  England 
(Vol.  XXXin.  p.  276X  at  the  close  ^of  the  Preface  to  Prteterita,  and  in  many  other 
places,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Malleson  either  inaccurately  reported 
or  fiiiled  to  understand  Ruskin's  conversation.]  

>  [See  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  62,  title  and  ^  4  (VoL  XXVm.  pp.  511,  514).] 

*  [Matthew  xviii.  17 ;  1  Corinthians  xvi.  22.] 
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must  at  present  so  abide,  correcting  only  the  mistakes 
about  myself  which  have  led  to  graver  ones  about  the 
things  I  wanted  to  speak  of.^ 

The  most  singular  one,  perhaps,  in  all  the  Letters 
is  that  of  Mr.  Wanstali's,  that  I  do  not  attach  enough 
weight  to  antiquity.^  I  have  only  come  upon  the  sentence 
to-day  (29th  May),  but  my  reply  to  it  is  partly  written 
already,  with  reference  to  the  wishes  of  some  other  of 
your  correspondents  to  know  more  of  my  reasons  for  find- 
ing fault  with  the  EngUsh  Liturgy. 

4.  If  people  are  taught  to  use  the  Liturgy  rightly  and 
reverently,  it  will  bring  them  all  good;  and  for  some 
thirty  years  of  my  life  I  used  to  read  it  always  through 

^  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  vindicating  at  least  my  arithmetic, 
which,  wiUi  Bishop  Colenso,  I  rather  pride  myself  upon.  One  of  your 
correspondents  greatly  doubts  my  having  heard  five  thousand  assertors  of 
evangelical  principles^  (Catholic-absolvent  or  ProtestantKletergent  are  virtu- 
ally the  same).  I  am  now  sixty  years  old,  and  for  forty-five  of  them  was 
in  church  at  least  once  on  the  Sunday, — say  once  a  month  also  in  after- 
noons,— and  you  have  above  three  thousand  church  services.  When  I  am 
abroad  I  am  often  in  half-a-dosen  churches  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 
and  never  lose  a  chance  of  listening  to  anything  that  is  going  on.  Add 
the  conversations  pursued,  not  uneamestly,  with  every  sort  of  reverend 
person  I  can  get  to  talk  to  me — ^from  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  (as  good  a 
specimen  of  a  town  bishop  as  I  have  known),  with  whom  I  was  study- 
ing  ecstatic  paintings  in  the  year  1850,'  down  to  the  simplest  travelling 
tinker  inclined  Gospelwards,  whom  I  perceive  to  be  sincere, — and  your 
correspondent  will  perceive  that  my  rajnd  numerical  expression  must  be 
fiur  beneath  the  truth.  He  subjoins  his  more  rational  doubt  of  my 
acquaintance  with  many  town  missionaries ;  to  which  I  can  only  answer, 
that  as  I  do  not  live  in  town,  nor  set  up  for  a  missionary  myself,  my 
spiritual  advantages  have  certainly  not  been  great  in  that  direction.  I 
simply  assert  that  of  the  few  I  have  known, — beginning  with  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
under  whom  I  sat  with  much  edification  for  a  year  or  two,^ — I  have  not 
known  any  such  teaching  as  I  speak  of. 


^  [A  letter  from  the  Rev.  £.  Forster  Wanstall  (oo  pp.  327,  328  of  Mr.  Malleson's 
book,  ed.  of  1880),  who,  inter  alia,  said,  ^'  In  matters  of  tbeolocy  Mr.  Ruskin  does 
not  sufficiently  attach  weight  to  antiouity,  or  realise  how  much  error  is  orevented 
by  a  creed."  In  the  ed.  of  1806  Mr.  VVanstairs  name  was  left  blank,  and  bis  letter 
was  not  included.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  204.] 

*  [At  Venice.]  • 

*  [Compare  Fictian,  Fair  and  Fou/,  §  31 ;  below,  p.  296  n.] 
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to  my  servant  and  myself,^  *if  we  had  no  Protestant  church 
to  go  to,  in  Alpine  or  Italian  villages.  One  can  alwajrs 
tacitly  pray  of  it  what  one  wants,  and  let  the  rest  pass. 
But,  as  I  have  grown  older,  and  watched  the  decline  in 
the  Christian  faith  of  all  nations,  I  have  got  more  and 
more  suspicious  of  the  effect  of  this  particular  form  of 
words  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  English  mind  (now  fast 
becoming  a  salt  which  has  lost  his  savour,  and  is  fit  only 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men').  And  during  the  last 
ten  years,  in  which  my  position  at  Oxford  has  compelled 
me  to  examine  what  authority  there  was  for  the  code  of 
prayer,  of  which  the  University  is  now  so  ashamed  that  it 
no  more  dares  compel  its  youths  so  much  as  to  hear,  much 
less  to  utter  it,'  I  got  necessarily  into  the  habit  of  alwajrs 
looking  to  the  original  forms  of  the  prayers  of  the  fully 
developed  Christian  Church.  Nor  did  I  think  it  a  mere 
chance  which  placed  in  my  own  possession  a  manuscript 
of  the  perfect  Church  service  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
written  by  the  monks  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  for  St.  Louis ;  * 
together  with  one  of  the  same  date,  written  in  England, 
probably  for  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln ;  adding  some  of  the 
Collects,  in  which  it  corresponds  with  St.  Louis's,  and  the 
Latin  hymns  so  much  beloved  by  Dante,'  with  the  ap- 
pointed music  for  them. 

5.  And  my  wonder  has  been  greater  every  hour,  since 
I  examined  closely  the  text  of  these  and  other  early  books, 
that  in  any  state  of  declining,  or  captive,  energy,  the 
Church  of  England  should  have  contented  itself  with  a 
service  which  cast  out,  from  beginning  to  end,  all  these  in- 
tensely spiritual  and  passionate  utterances  of  chanted  prayer 
(the  whole  body,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  authentic  Christian 

1  [Comnare  Praterita,  ii.  §  111.] 

>  [Matthew  v.  la] 

'  [The  action  was  that  of  Parliament,  not  of  the  University,  the  Universitiet 
Teats  Act  of  1871  having  aholished  all  compulsory  attendance  at  public  worship^] 

^  [For  the  correct  description  of  this  Book  of  Private  Devotions  (here  someraat 
inaccurately  described  by  Ruskin),  see  the  monc^raph  referred  to  in  Vol.  XXL 
p.  16  n. ;  and  for  other  references  to  it,  see  Vol.  XlL  pp.  Ixix.^  479^  and  Vol.  XXVL 
p.  189.] 

»  [See  VoL  XXVm,  p.  462.] 
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Psalms),  and,  in  adopting  what  it  timidly  preserved  of  the 
Collects,  mangled  or  bhmted  them  down  to  the  exact 
d^iree  which  would  make  them  either  miintelligible  or 
inoffensive — so  vague  that  everybody  might  use  them,  or 
so  pointless  that  nobody  could  be  offended  by  them./  For 
a  special  instance :  The  prayer  for  **  our  bishops  and  curates, 
and  all  congregations  committed  to  their  charge,"  is,  in  the 
Lincoln  Service-book,  ''for  our  bishop,  and  all  congrega- 
tions conmiitted  to  his  charge."  The  change  firom  singular 
to  plural  seems  a  slight  one.  But  it  suffices  to  take  the 
eyes  of  the  people  off  theb  own  bishop  into  infinite  space ; 
to  change  a  prayer  which  was  intended  to  be  uttered  in 
personal  anxiety  and  affection,  into  one  for  the  general 
good  of  the  Church,  of  which  nobody  could  judge,  and 
for  which  nobody  would  particularly  care;  and,  finally,  to 
change  a  prayer  to  which  the  answer,  if  given,  would  be 
visible,  into  one  of  which  nobody  could  tell  whether  it  were 
answered  or  not. 

6.  In  the  Collects,  the  change,  though  verbally  slight, 
is  thus  tremendous  in  issue.  But  in  the  Litany — word 
and  thought  go  all  wild  together.  The  first  prayer  of  the 
Litany  in  the  Lincoln  Service-book  is  for  the  Pope  and 
all  nmks  beneath  him,  implying  a  very  noteworthy  piece 
of  theology — ^that  the  Pope  might  err  in  religious  matters, 
and  that  the  prayer  of  the  humblest  servant  of  God 
would  be  useful  to  him: — "Ut  Dompnum  Apostolicum 
et  omnes  gradus  ecclesie  in  sancta  religione  conservare 
digneris."'  Meaning  that  whatever  errors  particular  persons 
might,  and  must,  fall  into,  they  prayed  God  to  keep  the 
Pope  right,  and  the  collective  testimony  and  conduct  of 
the  ranks  below  him.  Then  follows  the  prayer  for  their 
own  bishop  and  his  flock — ^then  for  the  king  and  the 
princes  (chief  lords),  that  they  (not  all  nations')  might  be 

A  [Compare  Far9  Oavigera,  Letter  68,  f  1  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  417X  «nd  PraierUa, 
ill.  I  19.] 

>  [See  below,  pp.  231,  241.] 

'  [in  our  Litany  the  prayer  is,  "That  it  may  please  thee  to  give  to  all  nationf 
unity,  peace,  and  concord."] 
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kept  in  concord — and  then  for  our  bishops  and  abbots, — 
the  Church  of  England  proper ;  every  one  of  these  petitions 
being  direct,  limited,  and  personally  heartfelt; — and  then 
this  lovely  one  for  themselves: — 

*'Ut  obsequium  servitutis  nostre  rationabile  facias." — 
"That  Thou  wouldst  make  the  obedience  of  our  service 
reasonable"  ("which  is  yoiur  reasonable  service"^). 

This  glorious  prayer  is,  I  believe,  acciurately  an  "early 
English"  one.  It  is  not  in  the  St.  Louis  Litany,  nor  in  a 
later  elaborate  French  fourteenth-century  one;  but  I  find 
it  softened  in  an  Italian  MS.'  of  the  fifteenth  century  into 
"ut  nosmet  ipsos  in  tuo  sancto  servitio  confortare  et  con- 
s^rvare  digneris," — "that  Thou  wouldst  deign  to  keep  and 
comfort  us  ourselves  in  Thy  sacred  service"  (the  comfort, 
observe,  being  here  asked  for  whether  reasonable  or  not!); 
and  in  the  best  and  fiiUest  French  service-book  I  have, 
printed  at  Rouen  in  1520,  it  becomes,  "ut  congregationes 
omnium  sanctomm  in  tuo  sancto  servitio  conservare  dig- 
neris," while  victory  as  well  as  concord  is  asked  for  the 
king  and  the  princes, — ^thus  leading  the  way  to  that  for 
our  own  Queen's  victory  over  all  her  enemies,'  a  prayer 
which  might  now  be  advisedly  altered  into  one  that  she — 
and  in  her,  the  monarchy  of  England — might  find  more 
fidelity  in  their  friends.' 

7.  I  give  one  more  example  of  the  corruption  of  our 
Prayer-Book,  with  reference  to  the  objections  taken  by 
some  of  your  correspondents*  to  the  distinction  implied  in 
my  Letters  between  the  Persons  of  the  Father  and  the 
Christ. 

^  [Romans  xii.  1.] 

'  ['^Strengthen  ner  that  she  may  vanquish  and  overcome  all  her  enemies" 
(Prayer  for  the  Queen's  Majesty).] 

»  rCompare  helow,  pp.  329,  602;  and  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  165  n,\ 

*  [The  Rev.  H.  N.  Grimley,  for  instance,  asked  "whether  Mr.  Ruskin,  after 
(in  Letter  V.)  speaking  with  condemnation  of  a  plan  of  salvation  whieh  sets  forth 
the  Divine  Son  as  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  does  not  himself 
give  expression  to  words,  as  to  the  love  of  the  Father,  which  almost  imply  that 
in  his  estimation  the  Divine  mind  is  not  in  unitv  in  itself?"  (p.  227>  ed.  1880). 
So  also  Mr.  James  Lewis  ohjects  to  the  same  Letter  that  "it  is  impossible  to 
dissociate  Jesus  Christ  from  God"  (p.  252).] 
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The  '^Memoria  de  Sancta  Trinitate,"  in  the  St.  Louis 
service-book,  runs  thus: — 

'*  Omnipotens  sempiterne  Deus,  qui  dedisti  famulis  tuis  in  confessione 
Tere  fidei  eteme  Trinitatis  gloriara  agnoscere,  et  in  potentim  majestatis 
adorare  unitatem,  quesumus  ut  ejus  fidei  firmitate  ab  omnibus  semper 
muniemur  adversis.  Qui  vivis  et  regnas  Deus,  per  omnia  secula  seculorum. 
Amen." 

**  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  given  to  Thy  servants,  in 
confession  of  true  faith  to  recognise  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Trinity,  and 
in  the  power  of  Majesty  to  pray  to  the  Unity ;  we  ask  that  by  the  firm- 
ness of  that  fiuth  we  may  be  always  defended  from  all  adverse  things. 
Who  livest  and  reignest  God  through  all  ages.     Amen." 

8.  Turning  to  our  Collect,*  we  find  we  have  first  slipped 
in  the  word  "  us "  before  "  Thy  servants,"  and  by  that  Uttle 
insertion  have  slipped  in  the  squire  and  his  jockey,  and  the 
public-house  landlord — and  any  one  else  who  may  chance 
to  have  been  coaxed,  swept,  or  threatened  into  church  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  and  required  the  entire  company  of  them 
to  profess  themselves  servants  of  God,  and  believers  in  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  And  we  think  we  have  done  God 
a  service  I 

**  Grace."  Not  a  word  about  grace  in  the  original 
You  don't  believe  by  having  grace,  but  by  having  wit. 

"To  acknowledge."  "Agnosco"  is  to  recognize,  not  to 
acknowledge.  To  see  that  there  are  three  lights  in  a  chan- 
delier is  a  great  deal  more  than  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  there. 

"  To  worship."  "  Adorare  "  is  to  pray  to,  not  to  worship. 
You  may  worship  a  mere  magistrate ;  but  you  pray  to  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  English  is  too  horribly  mutilated 
to  be  dealt  with  in  any  patience.  The  meaning  of  the 
great  old  collect  is  that  by  the  shield  of  that  faith  we  may 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil.*    The  English  prayer 

^  ['' Almighty  and  everlasting  God^  who  hast  given  unto  os  thy  servants  p«ce 
by  the  coiifeMion  of  a  tme  faith  to  acknowledge  the  glory  of  the  eternal  Trmity, 
and  in  the  power  of  the  Divine  Majesty  to  worship  the  Unity ;  We  beseech  thee, 
that  thou  woaldest  keep  us  steadBut  in  this  fttith,  and  evermore  defend  us  firom 
idl  adversities^  who  livest  and  reignest ;  one  God,  world  witiiont  end.    Amen."] 

>  [Ephesiaus  vi.  16.] 
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means,  if  it  means  anjrthing,  ''Please  keep  us  in  our  faith 
without  our  taking  any  trouble;  and,  besides,  please  don't 
let  us  lose  our  money,  nor  catch  cold." 

*'  Who  livest  and  reignest"  Right ;  but  how  many  of 
any  extant  or  instant  congregations  understand  what  the 
two  words  mean?  That  God  is  a  living  God,  not  a  dead 
Law ;  and  that  He  is  a  reigning  Grod,  putting  wrong  things 
to  rights,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  with  a  strong  hand  and 
a  rod  of  iron ;  ^  and  not  at  all  with  a  soft  sponge  and  warm 
water,  washing  everybody  as  clean  as  a  baby  every  Sunday 
morning,  whatever  dirty  work  they  may  have  been  about 
all  the  week. 

9.  On  which  latter  supposition  your  modem  Liturgy,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  supplemented  instead  of  corrected  the  old  one, 
has  entirely  modelled  itself, — producing  in  its  first  address 
to  the  congregation  before  the  Almighty  precisely  the  fault- 
fullest  and  foolishest  piece  of  English  language  that  I  know 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  or  American  literature. 
In  the  seventeen  lines  of  it  (as  printed  in  my  old-fashioned, 
large-print  Prayer-Book),  there  are,  seven  times  over,  two 
words  for  one  idea: — 

1.  Acknowledge  and  confess.  5.  Assemble  and  meet. 

2.  Sins  and  ¥dckedness.  6.  Requisite  and  necessary. 
8.  Dissemble  nor  cloke.  7.  Pray  and  beseech. 

4.  Goodness  and  mercy. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  shade  of  difference  in  some  of  these 
ideas  for  a  good  scholar,  none  for  a  general  congregation;' 
and  what  difference  they  can  guess  at  merely  muddles  their 

>  [Psalms  ii.  9.] 

'  ["The  onlv  explanation  ever  offered  for  this  exuberant  wordiness  is  that  if 
worshippers  did  not  understand  one  term  they  would  the  other,  and  in  some 
cases,  in  the  Exhortation  and  elsewhere,  one  word  is  of  Latin  and  the  other  of 
Saxon  derivation.  The  repetition  of  8}mon3rmous  terms  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence in  sixteeoth-century  writing,  as  ^for  ever  and  aye,'  'Time  and  the  hour 
run  through  the  roughest  day'  (Macbeth,  Act  L  sc.  3).  But  this  is  surely  a  very 
feeble  excuse  for  bad  composition.  Of  a  very  diffierent  kind  is  that  beautiful  climax 
which  is  reached  in  the  tnree  admirably  chosen  pairs  of  words  in  the  Prayer  for 
the  Parliament^  'peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety.'" 
(F.  A.  M.).J 
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heads:  to  acknowledge  sin  is  indeed  different  from  con- 
fessing it,  but  it  cannot  be  done  at  a  minute's  notice;  and 
goodness  is  a  different  thing  from  mercy,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  Grod's  infinite  goodness  that  forgives  our  badness,  but 
that  judges  it 

10.  '<The  faultfullest,''  I  said,  ''and  the  foolishesL" 
After  using  fourteen  words  where  seven  would  have  done, 
what  is  it  that  the  whole  speech  gets  said  with  its  much 
speaking?  This  Morning  Service  of  all  England  begips 
with  the  assertion  that  ''  the  Scripture  moveth  us  in  sundry 
places  to  confess  our  sins  before  God." .  Does  it  so  ?  Have 
your  congr^rations  ever  been  referred  to  those  sundry 
places?  Or  do  they  take  the  assertion  on  trust,  or  remain 
under  the  impression  that,  unless  with  the  advantage;  -  of 
their  own  candour,  Grod  must  remain  ill-informed  on  the 
subject  of  their  sins  ? 

<<That  we  should  not  dissemble  nor  cloke  themu"  Can 
we  then?  Are  these  grown-up  congregations  of  the  en- 
li^tened  English  Church  in  the  nineteenth  century  still 
so  young  in  their  nurseries  that  the  '^Thou,  God,  seest 
me"^  is  still  not  believed  by  them  if  they  get  under 
the  bed? 

11.  Let  us  look  up  the  sundry  moving  passages  re- 
ferred to. 

(I  suppose  myself  a  simple  lamb  of  the  flock,  and  only 
able  to  use  my  English  Bible.) 

I  find  in  my  concordance  (confess  and  confession  to- 
gether) forty-two  occurrences  of  the  word.  Sixteen  of  these, 
including  John's  confession  that  he  was  not  the  Christ,  and 
the  confession  of  the  faithful  fathers  that  they  were  pil- 
grims on  the  earth,*  do  indeed  move  us  strongly  to  confess 
Christ  before  men.  Have  you  ever  taught  your  congrega- 
tions what  that  confession  means?  They  are  ready  enough 
to  confess  Him  in  church,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  own 
pivate  synagogue.    WiU  they  in  Parliament?    Will  they 

^  [Genesis  zvi.  13.1 

*  [John  i.  20 ;  Hebrews  xi.  13.] 
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in   a   ball-room?    Will   they   in   a   shop?    Sixteen    of  the 
texts  are  to  enforce  their  doing  that 

The  next  most  important  one  (1  Tim.  vi.  18)  refers  to 
Christ's  own  good  confession,  which  I  suppose  was  not  of 
His  sins,  but  of  His  obedience.  How  many  of  your  con- 
gregations can  make  any  such  kind  of  confession,  or  wish 
to  make'  it  ? 

The  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  (1  Kings  viii. 
88,  2  Chron.  vi.'  26,  Heb.  xiii.  15)  speak  of  confessing 
thanMuUy  that  God  is  God  (and  not  a  putrid  plasma  nor 
a  theory  of  development),  and  the  twenty-first  (Job  xl.  14) 
6peaks  of  God's  own  confession,  that  no  doubt  we  are  the 
people,  and  that  wisdom  shall  die  with  us,  and  on  what 
conditions  He  will  make  it. 

''  12.  There  remain  twenty-one  texts  which  do  speak  of 
the  confession  of  our  sins — very  moving  ones  indeed — and 
Heaven  grant  that  some  day  the  British  public  may  be 
moved  by  them. 

(1'.)  The  first  is  Lev.  v.  5,  "He  shall  confess  that  he 
hath  sinned  in  that  thing''  And  if  you  can  get  any  soul 
of  your  congregation  to  say  he  has  sinned  in  aTijything,  he 
may  do  it  in  two  words  for  one  if  he  likes,  and  it  will  yet 
b6  good  liturgy. 

(2.)  The  second  is  indeed  general — Lev.  xvi.  21 :  the 
command  that  the  whole  nation  should  afflict  its  soul  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement  once  a  year.^  The  Church  of 
England,  I  believe,  enjoins  no  such  unpleasant  ceremony. 
Her  festivals  are  passed  by  her  people  often  indeed  in  the 
extinction  of  their  souls,  but  by  no  means  in  their  inten- 
tional affliction. 

(8,  4,  5.)  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  (Lev.  xxvi. 
40,  Numb.  V.  7,  Nehem.  i.  6)  refer  all  to  national  humi- 
liation for  definite  idolatry,  accompanied  with  an  entire 
abandonment  of  that   idolatry,   and    of  idolatrous   persons. 

^  [See  verses  29^  30  iu  the  same  chapter :  '^And  this  shall  he  a  statute  for 
ever  uuto  you,  that  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  months  ye 
shall  afflict  your  souls.  .  .  .  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an  atonement 
for  you.  J 
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How  soon  that  form  of  confession  is  likely  to  find  a  place 
in  the  English  congregations  the  defences  of  their  main 
idol,  mammon,  in  the  vilest  and  cruellest  shape  of  it — 
usury — with  which  this  book^  has  been  defiled,  show  very 
sufficiently. 

(6.)  The  sixth  is  Psalm  xxxii.  5 — ^virtually  the  whole  of 
that  psalm,  which  does,  indeed,  entirely  refer  to  the  greater 
o(Hifession,  once  for  all  opening  the  heart  to  God,  which 
can  be  by  no  means  done  fifty-two  times  a  year,  and  which, 
once  done,  puts  men  into  a  state  in  which  they  will  never 
again  say  there  is  no  health  in  them ; '  nor  that  their  hearts 
are  desperately  wicked ;  •  but  will  obey  for  ever  the  instantly 
following  order,  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  ye  righteous,  and 
shout  for  joy,  all  ye  that  are  true  of  heart.** 

(7.)  The  seventh  (Acts  xxiv.  14)  is  the  one  confession 
in  which  I  can  myself  share : — "  After  the  way  which  they 
call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  Lord  God  of  my  fathers." 

(8.)  The  eighth  (James  v.  16)  tells  us  to  confess  our 
faults — ^not  to  God,  but  "one  to  another" — a  practice  not 
&voured  by  English  catechumens — (by  the  way,  what  do 
you  all  mean  by  "auricular"  confession — confession  that 
can  be  heard?  and  is  the  Protestant  pleasanter  form  one 
that  can't  be  ?) 

{9.)  The  ninth  is  that  passage  of  St.  John  (i.  9),  the 
favourite  evangelical  text,  which  is  read  and  preached  by 
thousands  of  false  preachers  eveiy  day,  without  once  going 
on  to  read  its  great  companion,  "Beloved,  if  our  heart 
condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth 
all  things ;  but  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not^  then  have  we 
confidence  toward  God."  Make  your  people  understand 
the  second  text,  and  they  will  understand  the  first.  At 
present  you  leave  them  imderstanding  neither. 

^  rrhat  is,  the  book  containing  Essays  and  Comments  on  Raskin's  Letters  by 
Mr.  Malleson's  correspondents.] 

'  [In  the  General  Confession:  see  above,  p.  210.] 

'  [Jeremiah  xvii.  9 ;  the  next  quotation  (made  from  memory,  and  not  teztnall^) 
is  from  Psalms  xxxiL  II,  'instantly  following"  verse  5:  ^'1  acknowledged  my  sm 
unto  thee,  and  mine  iniquity  have  I  not  hid.  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  transgres- 
sions onto  the  Lord,  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin."] 
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18.  And  the  entire  body  of  the  remaining  texts  is 
sununed  in  Joshua  vii.  19  and  Ezra  x.  11,  in  which,  whether 
it  be  Achan,  with  his  Babylonish  garment,  or  the  people  of 
Israel,  with  their  Babylonish  lusts,  the  meaning  of  confes- 
sion is  simply  what  it  is  to  every  brave  boy,  girl,  man,  and 
woman,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  "honour" 
before  God  or  man — namely,  to  say  what  they  have  done 
wrong,  and  to  take  the  punishment  of  it  (not  to  get  it 
blanched  over  by  any  means),  and  to  do  it  no  more — 
which  is  so  far  from  being  a  tone  of  mind  generally  enforced 
cither  by  the  English,  or  any  other  extant  Liturgy,  that, 
though  all  my  maids  are  exceedingly  pious,  and  insist  on 
the  privilege  of  going  to  church  as  a  quite  inviolable  one, 
I  think  it  a  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for  crown  and  consum- 
mation of  virtue  in  them  that  they  should  tell  me  when 
they  have  broken  a  plate ;  and  I  should  expect  to  be 
met  only  with  looks  of  indignation  and  astonishment  if 
I  ventured  to  ask  one  of  them  how  she  had  spent  her 
Sunday  afternoon. 

"Without  courage,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "there  is 
no  truth ;  and  without  truth  there  is  no  virtue.'*  ^  The 
sentence  would  have  been  itself  more  true  if  Sir  Walter 
had  written  "candour"  for  "truth,"  for  it  is  possible  to  be 
true  in  insolence,  or  true  in  cruelty.  But  in  looking  back 
from  the  ridges  of  the  Hill  Difficulty^  in  my  own  past  life, 
and  in  all  the  vision  that  has  been  given  me  of  the  wander- 
ings in  the  ways  of  others — ^this,  of  all  principles,  has  become 
to  me  surest — ^that  the  first  virtue  to  be  required  of  man 
is  frankness  of  heart  and  lip :  and  I  believe  that  every 
youth  of  sense  and  honour,  putting  himself  to  faithful 
question,  would  feel  that  he  had  the  devil  for  confessor,  if 
he  had  not  his  father  or  his  friend. 

14.    That    a   clergyman    should    ever    be   sq   truly    the 

»  [See  Lockhart'8  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  191  (ed.  1,  1837),  vol.  iii.  p.  110  (ed. 
1809,  where  in  Ruskin'i  copy  the  passage  is  douhly  marked  hy  him).  The  words 
are  quoted  also  in  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  ^117  (helow,  p.  886).] 

'  [''The  narrow  way  lay  right  up  the  Hill,  and  the  name  of  the  going  up  the 
side  of  the  Hill  is  caUed  Difficulty"  {Pilgrim' $  Progre99y\ 
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friend  of  his  parishicmers  as  to  deserve  their  confidence 
from  childhood  upwards,  may  be  flouted  as  a  sentimental 
ideal ;  but  he  is  assuredly  only  their  enemy  ^  in  showing  his 
Lutheran  detestaticm  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  broad- 
casting these  gratis  from  his  pulpit. 

The  inomvenience  and  unpleasantness  of  a  catechism 
ccmceming  itself  with  the  personal  practice,  as  well  as  the 
general  theory,  of  duty  are  indeed  perfectly  conceivable  by 
me :  yet  I  am  not  convinced  that  such  manner  of  catechism 
would  therefore  be  less  medicinal ;  and  during  the  past  ten 
years  it  has  often  been  matter  of  amazed  thought  with  me» 
while  our  President  at  Corpus  read  prayers  to  the  chapel 
benches,  what  might  by  this  time  have  been  the  effect  on 
the  learning  as  well  as  the  creed  of  the  University,  if,  forty 
years  ago,  our  stem  old  Dean  Gaisford,'  of  the  House  of 
Christ,  instead  of  sending  us  to  chapel  as  to  the  house  of 
correction,  when  we  missed  a  lecture,  had  inquired,  before 
he  allowed  us  to  come  to  chapel  at  all,  whether  we  were 
gamblers,  harlot-mongers,  or  in  concealed  and  selfish  debt. 

16.  I  observe  with  extreme  surprise  in  the  preceding 
letten  the  unconsciousness  of  some  of  your  correspondents, 
that  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as  discipline  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Indeed,  the  last  wholesome  instance  of 
it  I   can  remember  was  when  my  own  great-great  unde 

Maitland'  lifted  Lady  from  his  altar-rails,  and  led  her 

back  to  her  seat  before  the  congregation,  when  she  offered 
to   take   the  Sacrament,   being  at  enmity  with  her   son.* 

*  In  some  of  the  countiy  districts  of  Scotland  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
interfere  with  the  lives  of  private  individuals  is  still  exercised.  Onlj  two 
years  ago,  a  wealthy  gentleman  fanner  was  rebuked  by  the  "  Kirk  Session " 
of  the  Dissenting  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  for  infidelity  to  his  wife. 

At  the  Scottish  half-yearly  Communion  the  ceremony  of  ^fencing  the 
tables"  used  to  be  observed;  that  is,  turning  away  all  those  whose  lives 
were  supposed  to  have  made  them  unfit  to  receive  the  Sacrament. 

^  rrhe  MS.  adds,  ''and  an  ally  of  their  eternal  enemy."] 

«  [See  Pnetenta,  I  §§  213,  210,  23a] 

'  [Roskin's  firther's  mother  (Catherine  Tweddale)  was  the  daughter  of  the  Bev. 
James  Tweddale,  of  Gleolace,  and  Catherine  Adair,  his  wife ;  one  of  whose  sisters 
(Marv)  BMrried  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Maitland  of  Sorhie.  See  the  pedigree  iriven  in 
VoL  XXXV.] 

XXXIT.  P 
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But  I  believe  a  few  hours  honestly  spent  by  any  clergyman 
on  his  Church  history  would  show  him  that  the  Church's 
confidence  in  her  prayer  has  been  always  exactly  propor- 
tionate to  the  strictness  of  her  discipline;  that  her  present 
fright  at  being  caught  praying  by  a  chemist  or  an  electri- 
cian results  mainly  from  her  having  allowed  her  twos  and 
threes  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ  ^  to  become  sixes  and 
sevens  gathered  in  the  name  of  Belial ;  and  that  therefore 
her  now  needfullest  duty  is  to  explain  to  her  stammering 
votaries,  extremely  doubtful  as  they  are  of  the  effect  <rf 
their  supplications  either  on  politics  or  the  weather,  that 
although  Elijah  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we 
are,  he  had  them  better  under  command;  and  that  while 
the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much,  the  formal  and  lukewarm  one  of  an  iniquitous  man 
availeth — ^much  the  other  way. 

Such  an  instruction,  coupled  with  due  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  righteousness  and  iniquity,  directed  mainly  to 
those  who  have  the  power  of  both  in  their  own  hands, 
being  makers  of  law,  and  holders  of  property,  would,  with- 
out any  further  debate,  bring  about  a  very  singular  change 
in  the  position  and  respectability  of  English  clergymen. 

16.  How  far  they  may  at  present  be  considered  as 
merely  the  Squire's  left  hand,  bound  to  know  nothing  of 
what  he  is  doing  with  his  right,  it  is  for  their  own  con- 
sciences to  determine. 

For  instance,  a  friend  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,* 
**  Will  you  not  come  here  ?  You  wiU  see  a  noble  duke 
destroying  a  village  as  old  as  the  Conquest,  and  driving 
out  dozens  of  families  whose  names  are  in  Domesday 
Book,  because,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  his  ancestors  and 
rackrenting  for  a  hundred  years,  the  place  has  fallen  out  of 
repair,  and  the  people  are  poor,  and  may  become  paupers. 
A  local  paper  ventured  to  tell  the  truth.  The  duke's  agent 
called  on  the  editor,  and  threatened  him  with  destruction 

1  [Matthew  zviii.  20.    For  following  referenoet,  see  James  v.  17,  16.1 
»  [J.  A.  Froude.] 
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if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue."  The  noble  duke,  doubts 
less,  has  proper  Protestant  horror  of  auricular  confession* 
But  wappoBe^  instead  of  the  local  editor,  the  local  parson 
had  Tentured  to  tell  the  truth  from  his  pulpit,  and  even  to 
intiniate  to  his  Grace  that  he  might  no  longer  receive  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  at  the  altar  of  that  parish! 
The  parson  would  scarcely — ^in  these  da3rs — ^have  been  there' 
fore  made  bonfire  of,  and  had  a  pretty  martjrr's  memorial 
by  Mr.  Scott's  pupdls;^  but  he  would  have  lighted  a 
goodly  light,  nevertheless,  in  this  Eng^Umd  of  ours,  whose 
pettifeggiing  piety  has  now  neither  the  courage  to  deny  a 
duke's  grace  in'  its  church,  nor  to  declare  Christ's  in  its 


17.  Lastly.  Several  of  your  contributors,  I  observe, 
have  rashly  d^ped  their  feet  in  the  brim  of  the  water*  of 
tiiat  raging  question  of  Usury;  and  I  cannot  but  express 
my  ealieme  regret  that  you  should  yourself  have  yidded 
to  the  trmptation  of  expressing  opinions  which  you  have 
had  no  leisure  either  to  found  or  to  test*  3Iy  assertion, 
however,  that  the  rich  lived  mainly  by  robbing  the  poor/ 
lefciicd  not  to  Usury,  but  to  Bent;  and  the  fkets  respect* 
11^  both  these  methods  of  extortian  are  perfectly  and 
indabitaUy  ascertainable  by  any  person  who  himself  wishes 
to  ascertain  them,  and  is  able  to  take  the  necessary  time 
and  pains.  I  see  no  sign,  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
ktten,  of  any  wish  whatever,  on  the  part  of  one  of  their 
wrilen.  to  ascertain  the  fects,  but  only  to  defend  practices 
wfaadi  they  hold  to  be  convenient  in  the  worid,  and  mte 
afeaid  to  fabme  in  thdr  congregations.  Of  the  presumption 
with  which  several  of  the  writers  utter  their  notions  on 
the  snbjeet,  I   do  not  think  it  would   be  riglit  to  speak 


>  [F«r  odwr  rBfisreiMet  to  tbe  Martm*  Memorial  »t  Ozfonl  to  oomuMBonte 
the  teninir  of  Bidkr,  Lctnner,  and  Cnuimer,  Me  >'cil.  IX  p.  ^10.  Kuflkiu  iom 
on  t»  vaiBr  to  Litmier'fr  words  st  the  stake :  ''  Be  of  ^uod  ooinfMl,  Mafltar  JUdkjr) 
ani  fkj  tha  ■«! ;  «c  shall  thw  dar  lifrht  auefa  a  caudle  hy  (*ud'f  grace  in  Ko^mad, 
m  I  tevat  afaall  never  he  put  ont"*: 

<  ^aahn  iu.  Ifi.] 

•  \Tkt  refaranoe  m  to  Mr.  MaUeaoDS  "Coasmeuto"  (pp.  (M>-^]12  in  mL  6)  gpou 
Letter  DL,  in  which  he  criticiiiad  Haakiu'e  view  of  "  uaurv."] 

•  [See  Letter  UL :  above,  p.  20G.] 
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farther,  in  an  epilogue  to  which  there  is  no  reply,  in  the 
terms  which  otherwise  would  have  been  deserved. 

18.  In  their  bearing  on  other  topics,  let  me  earnestly 
thank  you  (so  far  as  my  own  feelings  may  be  permitted 
voice  in  the  matter)  for  the  attention  with  which  you  have 
examined,  and  the  courage  with  which  you  have  ratified,  or 
at  least  endured,  letters  which  could  not  but  bear  at  first 
the  aspect  of  being  written  in  a  hostile — sometimes  even  in 
a  mocking — spirit.  That  aspect  is  imtrue,  nor  am  I  answer- 
able for  it :  the  things  of  which  I  had  to  speak  could  not 
be  shortly  described  but  in  terms  which  might  sound  satiri- 
cal ;  for  all  error,  if  frankly  shown,  is  precisely  most  ridicu- 
lous when  it  is  most  dangerous,  and  I  have  written  no  word 
which  is  not  chosen  as  the  exactest  for  its  occasion,  whether 
it  move  sigh  or  smile.  In  my  earlier  days  I  wrote  much  with 
the  desire  to  please,  and  the  hope  of  influencing  the  reader. 
As  I  grow  older  and  older,  I  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
Preacher's  saying,  ^^  Desire  shall  fail,  and  the  mourners  go 
about  the  streets " ;  ^  and  I  content  myself  with  saying,  to 
whoso  it  may  concern,  that  the  thing  is  verily  thus,  whether 
they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.^  No  man 
more  than  I  has  ever  loved  the  places  where  God's  honour 
dwells,*  or  yielded  truer  allegiance  to  the  teaching  of  His 
evident  servants.  No  man  at  this  time  grieves  more  for 
the  danger  of  the  Church  which  supposes  him  her  enemy, 
while  she  whispers  procrastinating  pace  vobiscum  in  answer 
to  the  spurious  kiss  of  those  who  would  fain  toll  curfew 
over  the  last  fires  of  English  faith,  and  watch  the  sparrow 
find  nest  where  she  may  lay  her  young,^  around  the  altars 
of  the  Lord. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

*  [Ecclesiastes  xii.  5.] 

'  [Ezekiel  ii.  5.     Compare  what  Ruskin  sayg  about  the  change  in  his  style,  iii 
Ears  Clavigera,  Letter  23  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  400).] 
'  [Psalms  XX vi.  8.] 

*  [Psalms  Ixxxiv.  3 :  for  a  note  on  this  verse,  see  Rock  Honeycomb,  Vol.  XXXI. 
p.  314.] 


APPENDIX 


I.  A  LATIN  LITANY  1 

[Mb.  RutuN  having  kindly  entrusted  me  with  his  valuable  English  thir- 
teenth-eentary  MS.  service  book,  referred  to  on  p.  218,  I  have  tliought  it 
would  be  faiteresting  to  the  readers  of  this  volume  to  see  a  little  more  in 
detail  tome  of  the  origins  of  our  Litany  and  Collects.  I  think  it  will  be 
owned  that  our  Reformers  &iled  to  mend  some  of  them  in  the  trans- 
lation.  I  am  quite  unversed  in  the  reading  of  ancient  MSS.,  but  I  hope 
the  following,  with  the  translation,  will  not  be  found  incorrect  I  have 
piesenred  neither  the  contractions  nor  the  responses  repeated  after  each 
petition,  and  have  changed  the  mediaeval  ''e"  into  ''as,"  as  *' terre "  into 
"temc"— F.  A.M.] 

Ut  dompnnm  apostolicum  et  omnes  gradus  eoclesias  in  sancta  religione  censer- 
vaie  dknieris. 

iv  rofomtft,  omit  tior,  Domine. 
Ut  epiicopum  nostrum  et  gregem  sibi  commissum  conservare  digneris. 

Ut  regi  nofltro  et  |irincipibus  nostris  pacem  et  veram  eoneordiam  atque  victoriam, 
taiaie  fl%neris. 

Ut  epMCopos  et  abbstes  nostrot  et  congregationes  illis  commissas  in  sancta  re- 
Bgieoe  eonservare  digneris. 

Ut  congregationes  omnium  sanctorum  in  tuo  sancto  servitio  conservare  digneris. 

Ut  cnnetum  populnm  Christianum  precioso  saoguine  tuo  conservare  digneri& 

Ut  onmibus  benefiictoribus  nostris  sempiteroa  bona  retribuas. 

Ut  animas  nostras  et  pareotnm  oostrorum  ab  eterna  dampnatione  eripias. 

Ut  mantes  nostras  ad  celestia  desideria  erigas. 

Ut  obseqnium  servitutis  nostrae  rationabile  facias. 

Ut  locum  istum  et  omnes  habitantes  iu  eo  visitare  et  consolari  digneris. 

Ut  frnetus  terrw  dare  et  conservare  digneris. 

Ut  inimtcos  sanctn  Dei  ecclesiae  compnroere  digneris. 

Ut  oculos  misericordi»  tu»  super  nos  reducere  digneris. 

Ut  miserias  pauperum  et  captivorum  intneri  et  relevare  digneris. 

Ut  omnibus  fidelibus  defunctis  requiem  eternam  dones. 

Ut  nos  escaudire  digneris. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
Paree  wjhiM  Domine. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
Ejeaudi  no9. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi. 
Miserere  notne, 

Deus  cui  proprium  est  misereri  semper  et  parcere  suscipe  deprecationem  nostram 
et  ^uos  delictorum  catheiia  constringit  misericordia  tu»  pietatis  absolves,  per  Jesum 
Chnstnm. 

*  [Here  reprinted  from  issue  6  (1896)of  LeUers  to  the  Clergy,  pp.  325-332.] 
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EcdesiiB  tuie  Domine^  preces  placatas  admitte  at  destructis  adversitatibus  uni- 
versis  secura  tibi  servlat  libertate. 

Omnipotens  sempiteme  Deus  qui  facie  mirabilia  magna  solus  pretende  super 
fomalum  tuum  episcopum  nostrum  et  super  cunctas  congregationes  illi  commissas 
spiritum  gratiiB  tusB  saiutaris  et  ut  in  veritate  tibi  complaint  perpetuum  eis  rorem 
tu8B  benedictionis  infunde^  per  Jesum. 

Deus  in  c^jus  manu  corda  sunt  regum  qui  es  bumiliom  consolator  et  fidelium 
fortitudo  et  protector  omnium  in  te  sperantiom,  da  regi  nostro  et  reginss  popoloque 
Christiano^  triumpbum  virtu tis  tusB  scienter  excolere^  ut  per  te  semper  reparentur 
ad  veniam. 

Pretende  Domine  et  famnlis  et  fiimulabus  tois  dexteram  celestis  auzilii  ut  te 
toto  corde  propinquant  at^ue  digne  postulationes  assequantur. 

Deus  a  quo  sancta  desideria  recta  consilia  et  justa  sunt  opera,  da  senris  tois 
illam  quam  mundus  dare  non  potest  pacem  ut  et  corda  nostra  mandatia  tois  et 
bostiam  ublata  formidine  tempora  sint  tua  protectione  tranqnilla.^ 

Ure  igne  sancti  spiritus  renes  nostros  et  cor  nostrum,  JDomine,  ut  tibi  ooide 
OMto  serviamus  et  mundo  corpore  placeamus. 


Translation 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  keep  the  apostolic  lord  (i.e.  the  Pope)  and  all  ranks 
of  the  Church  in  Thy  holy  religion. 

0  Lord,  we  heweck  Thee,  hear  um. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  keep  our  bishop,  and  the  flock  committed  to  him. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  give  to  our  king  and  our  princes  (or  chief  lords), 
peace,  and  true  concord,  and  victory. 

Tliat  it  mav  please  Thee  to  keep  our  bishops  and  abbots,  and  the  congrega- 
tions committed  to  them,  in  holy  religion. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  keep  the  congregations  of  all  saints  in  Thy  holy 
service. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  keep  the  whole  Christian  people  with  Thy  preoious 
blood. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  requite  all  our  benefactors  with  everlasting  blesiingi. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  preserve  our  souls  and  the  souls  of  oar  kindrad 
from  eternal  damnation. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  that  Thou  wouldest  lift  np  our  hearts  to  heavenly 
desires. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  make  the  obedience  of  our  service  reasonable. 

That  it   may  please  Thee  to  visit  and   to   comfort  this   place,  and   all   who 
dwell  in  it. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  give  and  preserve  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  restrain  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  Church  of  God. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  look  upon  us  with  eyes  of  mercy. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  behold  and  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and 
the  prisoners. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  five  eternal  peace  to  all  the  faithful  departed. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  hear  us. 

Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Spare  ue,  0  Lord, 

Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Hear  us,  0  Jjord, 

Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Have  mercy  on  ue,  0  Lord, 

*  [For  a  discussion  by  Ruskin  of  "the  adulteration  of  this  Catholic  Prayer"  in 
the  English  Liturgy,  tee  Vol.  XXYUL  p.  417.] 
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O  God,  whose  property  it  is  always  to  pity  and  to  spare,  receive  our  supplica- 
tions,  and  by  the  mercy  of  Thy  &therly  love,  loose  those  whom  the  chain  of  their 
tins  keeps  hound,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

O  Lord,  receive  with  indulgence  the  pravers  of  Thy  Church,  that  all  adversities 
beiD^  overoome,  it  may  serve  Thee  in  medom  without  fear. 

Ainiighty,  Eternal  God,  who  alone  doest  great  wonders,  mnt  to  Thy  servant 
our  hiabop,  and  to  all  the  congregations  committed  to  him,  the  healthful  spirit  of 
Thy  grace;  and  that  they  may  please  Thee  in  truth,  pour  out  upon  them  the 
perpetoml  dew  of  Thy  blessing. 

O  God,  ui  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  who  art  the  consoler  of  the 
meek  and  the  strength  of  the  £uthful,  .and  the  protector  of  all  that  trust  in  Thee, 
five  to  our  king  and  queen  and  to  the  Christian  people  wisely  to  manifest  the 
flonr  of  Thy  power,  that  by  Thee  they  may  ever  be  restored  to  forgiveness. 

£ztendj  O  Lord,  over  Thy  servants  and  handmaidens,  the  right  hand  of  Thy 
heavenly  aid,  that  they  may  draw  near  unto  Thee  with  all  their  heart,  and  worthily 
obtain  uieir  petitions. 

Kindle  with  the  fire  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  our  reins  and  our  hearts,  O  Lord, 
that  wa  may  serve  Thee  with  a  clean  heart,  and  please  Thee  with  a  pure  body. 

O  God^  from  whom  are  all  holv  desires,  right  counsels,  and  just  works,  give 
onto  Thy  servants  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  that  both  our  hearts 
(may  ob^)  Thy  commands,  and  the  fear  of  the  enemy  being  taken  away,  we  may 
have  quiet  times  by  Thy  protection.^ 

(Upon  one  of  the  blank  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  some  remarks  upon  its 
probable  date,  signed,  "J.  Ruskin.     Brantwood,  April  14(A,  1881)":— 

**Tlie  style,  and  pieces  of  inner  evidence  in  all  this  book  speak  it 
dearlj  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  architecture  is  all 
roand  arched — the  roofs  of  Norman  simplicity — unpinnacled — the  severe 
and  simple  forms  of  letter  are  essentially  Norman,  and  the  leaf  and  ball 
terminations  of  the  spiral  of  the  extremities,  exactly  intermediate  between 
the  Norman  and  Gothic  types.  The  ivy  and  geranium  leaves  begin  to 
show  themselves  long  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  them  in  this  book."  This  evidence  of  early  date,  however, 
it  qualified  by  the  further  statement,  ''old  styles  sometimes  hold  on  long 
m  provincial  MSS." 


!S 


^  [For  versions  of  some  of  these  prayers  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  see 
)  myers  and  Thanksgivings,  No.  9;  (3)  The  prayer  for  clergy  and  people  in 
loming  and  Evening  Prayer ;  and  (7)  The  Second  Collect  at  Evening  Prayer.] 


II.  ADDITIONAL  LETTERS 

To  ike  Rev.  F.  A.  MaUesan 

[The  following  letten  refer  to  those  on  the  preceding  pages  or  are  re- 
ferred to  in  them.  The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  synopsis  (above, 
pp.  184-187),  where  particulars  of  the  previous  publication  of  the  letters 
are  given.] 

(12)  BbANTWOOD,  CONIBTON, 

Jfiijf  SOCA,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Malleson, — I  fear  I  have  kept  the  proofs^  too  long,  but  I 
wanted  to  look  at  them  again.  I  am  confirmed  in  my  impression  that  the 
book  will  do  much  good.  But  I  think  it  would  have  done  more  if  you 
had  written  the  lives  of  two  or  three  of  your  parishioners.^  Such  an 
answer  would  I  give  to  a  painter  who  sent  to  me  a  picture  of  the  Last 
Sup|)er :  ''  You  hiui  better,  it  seems  to  me,  have  painted  a  Harvest  Home." 
I  am  gravely  doubtful  of  the  possibility,  in  these  days,  of  writing  or  paint- 
ing on  such  subjects,  advisedly  and  securely. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 

(18) 

JtUy  31«f,  1879. 

I  have  received  this  week  the  two  most  astonishing  letters  I  ever  yet 
received  in  my  life.  And  one  of  them  is  yours,  read  this  morning — ^telling 
me — that  you  don't  think  you  could  write  the  life  of  an  old  woman !  Yet 
you  think  you  can  write  the  life  of  Christ ! 

If  you  can  at  all  explain  this  state  of  your  mind  to  me  I  will  tell  you 
more  distinctly  what  I  think  of  the  piece  I  saw.  But  I  don't  think  you 
will  communicate  the  thought  to  your  publisher;  and  I  never  meant  you 
to  use  my  former  one  in  that  manner. 

Mind,  a  publisher  thinks  only  of  money,  and  I  know  nothing  of  saleable- 
ness.  The  pause  in  my  other  letters  is  one  of  pure  astonishment  at  you; 
which  at  present  occupies  all  the  time  I  have  to  spare  on  the  subject,  and 
has  culminated  to-day. — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Rusrin. 

I  am  so  puzsled.     I   can  scarcely  think  of  anything  else  till  you  tell 
me  what  you  mean  in  the  bit  about  being  '' called  late." 
Have  you  done  no  work  in  the  vineyard*  "yet"  then? 

^  pThe  proofs  of  Mr.  Malleson's  Life  and  Work  of  Jesvu  Christ  (Ward,  Lock 
and  Co.,  1880):  see  above,  p.  202.1 

'  [Compare  the  Lectures  on  ^'The  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  §  19 

(VoL  xxn.  p.  6oiy] 

>  [See  Matthew  zxi.  28,  29.] 
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(14) 

Augtut  2nd,  1870. 

I  am  still  rimplj  speechless  with  astonishment  at  you.  It  is  no  ques- 
tion of  jour  right  to  the  best  I  can  saj ;  it  is  all  at  jour  command.  But 
for  the  present  mj  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  mj  mouth.^  I  can  onlj 
tell  jou,  with  all  the  strength  I  have,  to  read  and  understand  and  believe 
2  Esdru  iv.  2,  20,  21.' 

(15) 

Augfut  4th,  1879. 

It  is  just  because  jou  undertook  the  task  so  hapmUft  that  I  should 
have  thought  jou  unfit  to  write  the  life  of  a  Man  of  Sorrows,'  even  had 
he  been  a  Man  onlj.  But  jour  last  letter,  remember,  claims  inspiration 
for  jour  guide,  and  recognizes  a  personal  call  at  sixtj,  as  if  the  Call  to 
the  ministry  had  been  none,  and  the  receiving  the  Holj  Ghost  bj  imposi- 
tion of  liands^  an  emptj  ceremonj. 

In  writing  the  life  of  a  parishioner  and  in  remitting  or  retaining  their 
sins  ^  JOU  would  in  mj  conception  have  been  fulfilling  your  appointed  work. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  the  claim  to  be  a  fit  Evangelist  without  more  proof 
of  miraculous  appointment  than  jou  are  conscious  of.  I  know  jou  to  be 
conscientious,  jes — but  I  think  the  judicial  doom  of  this  countrj  is  to  have 
conscience  alike  of  its  Priests  and  Prophets  hardened,  Whj  should  anj 
letter  of  mine  make  jou  anxious  if  jou  had  indeed  conscience  of  in- 
spiration?— Ever  affectionatelj  jours,  J.  R. 


(16) 


AiiguH  7th, 


I  hope  to  be  able  soon  now  to  resume  the  series  of  letters;  but  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  need  whatever  of  more  than  three  or  four  more 
respecting  the  last  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prajer.  Those  in  jour  hands 
contain  questions  enough,  if  seriouslj  entertained,  to  occupj  twentj  meet- 
ings; and  I  could  onlj  hope  that  some  one  of  them  might  be  carefullj 
taken  up  bj  jour  friends.  I  think,  however,  in  case  of  the  clerical  feeling 
being  too  strong,  that  I  must  ask  you,  if  jou  print  letters  at  all,  to  print 
them  without  omission.^  And  if  jou  do  not  print  them,  to  return  them  to 
me  for  mj  own  expansion  and  arrangement — Ever  affectionatelj  jours^ 

J.  R. 

*  [Psalms  cxxxvi.  6.] 

'  ['^llij  heart  hath  gone  too  far  in  this  world,  and  thinkest  thou  to  compre- 
hend the  way  of  the  most  High  ?  .  .  .  Then  answered  he  me,  and  said.  Thou  hast 
given  a  ri/arht  judgment,  but  why  judgest  thou  not  thyself  also.  For  like  as  the 
ground  is  given  unto  the  wood,  and  the  sea  to  his  floods  :  even  so  they  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  may  understand  nothing,  but  that  which  is  upon  the  earth :  and 
he  only  that  dwelleth  above  the  heavens,  may  understand  the  things  that  are  above 
the  height  of  the  heavens."] 

*  [Isaiah  Iv.  3.1 

*  [Acts  viil  17;  and  see  the  words  in  "The  Ordaining  of  Priests"  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.] 

»  [John  XX.  23.1 

*  [See  Letter  Iv.  (above,  p.  196),  where  Ruskin  had  previously  authorized  omis- 
sions.] 
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(1^)  AuguH  9th. 

I  have  got  to  work  on  the  letters  again;  it  would  make  me  nenrous 
to  think  of  all  these  plans  of  yours.  Suppose  you  leave  all  that  till  you 
see  what  the  first  debate  comes  to?^  And  in  the  meantime  I'll  finish  aa 
best  I  can. 

(^^)  September  6th,  1879. 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  the  comments,  though  it  will  be  well  first 
to  have  the  series  of  letters  done — the  last  but  one  is  coming  to-monow. 
I  have  only  written  them  in  the  sense  of  your  sympathy  in  most  points, 
and  am  sure  you  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  them. 

(^^  September  IdM. 

Dear  Mr.  Mallbson^ — I  am  so  very  grateful  for  your  proposal  to  edit 
the  letters  without  further  reference  to  me.  I  think  that  will  be  exactly 
the  right  way;  and  I  believe  I  can  put  you  at  real  ease  in  the  doing  of 
it  by  explaining  as  I  can  in  very  few  words  the  kind  of  carte-blanche  I 
should  rejoicingly  give  you. 

Interrupted  to-day !  more  to-morrow,  with,  I  hope,  the  last  letter. 

J.  R. 

C^*^)  Sundaif,  September  liih. 

I've  nearly  done  the  last  letter,  but  will  keep  it  to-morrow  rather  than 
finish  hurriedly  for  the  earlier  post.  Your  nice  little  note  has  just  oome, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  you  cannot  please  me  better  than  by  acting  with 
perfect  fireedom  in  all  ways,  and  that  I  only  want  to  see  or  reply  to  what 
yon  wish  me  for  the  matter's  sake.  And  surelv  there  is  no  ooeasion  fer 
any  thought  or  waste  of  tvpe  about  me  personally,'  except  only  to  express 
your  knowledge  of  my  real  desire  for  the  health  and  power  of  the  Church. 
More  than  this  praise  you  must  not  give  me,  for  I  nave  learned  almost 
everything  I  may  say  thiat  I  know  by  my  errors. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  RusxiN. 

(^0)  [Undated.] 

I  am  sincerely  grieved  by  the  firnt  part  of  ydlir  letter,  and  scarcely 
like  to  trouble  you  with  answer  to  the  dose.  •  .  .  Surely  Uie  first  thing 
to  \)e  done  with  the  letters  is  to  use  them  as  you  propose,  and  yon  may 

^  r^'Mv  clerical  friends  and  brethren  must  not  be  displessed  with  me  if  I  hers 
mention  the  hct  that  at  the  meeting  of  twenty-thrse  clergy  where  I  propoeed  to 
read  Mr.  Roikin^s  letters  to  them,  I  was  only  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  majority 
of  two.  I  can  icarcelv  describe  the  dismay  ana  consternation  with  which  the  letters 
themselves  were  received, — though  of  course  not  universally,  in  another  meeting 
of  the  same  number."    (F.  A.  M.)] 

'  [See,  in  the  Epilogue,  Ruskin's  oomment  on  the  talk  about  himself  (above^ 
p.  216)0 
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find  fifty  niggestioiii,  made  by  penons  or  drcamsUoces  after  that,  worth 
fODrideifng.  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  could  easily  add  to  the  bulk  of  MS. ; 
but  ahoald  then,  I  think,  stipulate  for  haying  the  book  published  by  my 
own  pabliaher.^ 

I  did  not  get  your  kind  and  interesting  letter  till  yesterday,  and  can 
only  write  in  utter  haste  this  morning  to  say  that  I  think  nothing  can 
poisiUy  be  more  satisfactory  (\o  me  personally  at  least)  and  more  honour- 
aUe  than  what  you  tell  me  of  the  wish  of  the  meeting  to  have  the  letters 
printed  for  their  quiet  consideration.' 

ThOT  are  entirely  at  your  command  and  theirs — but  don't  sell  the 
copyright  to  any  publisher.  Keep  it  in  your  own  hands,  and  after  ex- 
penses are  paid  of  course  aOT  profits  should  go  to  the  poor.  Please  write 
during  this  week  to  me  at  St.  George's  Museum,  Walkley,  Sheffield. 

(^2)  SHBFPnoj),  October  VJtk,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Malleson, — I  am  sincerely  interested  and  moved  by  your 
history  of  your  laborious  life — and  shall  be  entirely  glad  to  leave  the  com- 
pleted volume  as  your  property,  provided  always  you  sell  it  to  no  publisher 
— but  take  just  percentage  on  the  editions:  and  provided  also  that  an 
edition  be  issued  oi  the  letters  themselves  in  their  present  simple  form 
of  iriiich  the  profits,  if  any,  shall  be  for  the  poor  of  the  district.  It  would 
lower  your  position  in  the  whole  matter  if  it  could  be  hinted  that  I  had 
written  the  letters  with  any  semi-purpose  of  serving  my  friend.  On  the 
other  hand  you  will  have  just  and  honourable  right  to  the  profits  of  the 
completed  edition  which  your  labour  and  judgment  will  have  made  possible 
and  guided  into  the  most  serviceable  form. 

I  am  thankful  to  see  that  the  letters  read  clearly  and  easily,  and 
contain  all  that  it  was  in  my  mind  to  get  said;  that  nothing  can  be 
possibly  more  right  in  every  way  than  the  printing  and  binding — nor 
more  courteous  and  firm  than  your  preface. 

Yes — there  wUl  be  a  chasm  to  cross — a  taurifbrmis  Aufidus* — greater 
than  Rubicon,  and  the  roar  of  it  for  many  a  year  has  been  heard  in  the 
distance,  through  the  gathering  fog  on  earth,  more  loudly.  The  River  of 
Spiritual  Death  to  this  world,  and  entrance  to  Purgatory  in  the  other, 
come  down  to  us.  When  will  the  feet  of  the  Priests  be  dipped  in  the 
still  brim  of  the  water?*  Jordan  overflows  his  banks  —  already. — Ever 
afiectionately  yours,  J.  Rusani. 

When  you  have  got  your  large  edition  with  its  correspondence  into 
taaa,  I  should  like  to  read  the  sheets  as  they  are  issued,  and  put  merely 

1  [This  condition  was  afterwards  waived :  see  (32).] 

'  [For  the  first  printing  for  private  circulatioo,  see  above,  p.  179.] 

'  [''Sie  taurifonnis  volritur  Aufidus, 
Qui  regna  Dauni  pneiluit  Apuli, 

Quum  68Bvit  horrendamque  cultis 

Diluviem  meditatur  agris."— Horacs,  Odn,  iv.  14 ; 

—referred  to  also  in  Vol.  XVII.  p.  547,  and  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  555.] 
*  [Joshua  iii.  15 :  see  above,  p.  220.J 
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letters  of  reference^  a,  b,  and  c,  to  be  taken  up  in  a  short  epilogue.  But 
I  don't  want  to  do  or  saj  anything  till  you  have  all  in  perfect  readiness 
for  publication.  I  should  merely  add  my  reference  letters  in  the  margin,^ 
and  the  shortest  possible  notes  at  the  end.  Please  send  me  ten  more  of 
these  private  ones  for  my  own  friends.^ 

(3d)  Odober  dltf,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Malleson, — Written  contracts  are  all  very  well,  but  if  the 
contractor  stops  payment — where  are  you?  I  strongly  recommend  you  to 
take  patience  yet  awhile.  The  letters  are  yours,  yes;  but  I  wrote  them 
for  the  sake  of  your  society — and  I  think  that  society,  of  which  one 
member  paid  for  the  private  printing,*  will  have  much  cause  of  complaint 
if  the  letters  are  pitched  into  the  public  highway  without  their  answers. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  large  book  ought  to  he  the  first  published.^— Ever 
affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

(34)  November  7M,  187^ 

I  am  so  glad  we  understand  each  other  now  and  that  you  will  cany 
out  your  plan  quietly. 

I  think  vou  should  correct  the  present  little  book  ^  by  my  revise,  and 
print  enough  for  whatever  private  circulation  the  members  of  the  meetinff 
wish,  but  that  it  should  not  be  made  public  till  well  after  the  large  book 
is  out     For  which  I  shall  look  with  deepest  interest 

(35)  Nomnber  12fA,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Mallbson, — I  must  entirely  decline,  once  for  all,  all  inter- 
ference with,  or  complicity  in,  the  publication  of  those  letters.  They  are 
yours,  and  you  must  be  wholly  answerable  to  your  friends  and  feUow- 
clergymen  for  what  you  do  with  them.  All  that  I  choose  to  express  of 
opinion  on  the  matter  has  been  already  given. — ^Affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

You  need  never  hope  for  telegraphic  answers  from  me,  I  never  read 
my  letters  till  my  day's  work  is  done,  nor  answer  without  thought. 

^  [This  plan,  however,  was  not  adopted.] 

'  [Here  ed.  7  adds  :  "  There  is  not,  I  think,  a  *inale  misprint,  except  only  asiwned 
for  ashamed,  p.  17,  line  8  from  bottom."  Ultimately,  however,  Rown  found  other 
misprints,  and  he  substituted  '' accursed":  see  above,  p.  189.  In  the  fourth  line 
from  the  end  of  this  letter  (p.  237),  ed.  6  read  'Mn*^  for  ''to";  and  it  did  not 
separate  the  postscript  from  the  body  of  the  letter.] 

*  [Tlie  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley  :  see  p.  179  n.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  proposed  publication  of  the  letters  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  December  1879:  see  No.  2  in  the  Bibliographical  Note.  The  "krge 
book"  is  No.  3:  see  pp.  180,  181.] 

*JThat  is,  the  privately-priuted  pamphlet.  No.  1  in  the  list  (p.  179).  For 
the  few  corrections,  duly  made  from  Raskin's  revise,  in  Uie  Contemporary,  see 
p.  189.] 
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(«7) 

January  6th,  1880. 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  you.  If  I  may  judge  or  guess  by  the  efforts 
made  to  draw  me  into  the  business,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  busy  one  for  you ! 
Wfll  yon  kindly  now  send  me  back  my  old  book  on  Usury  ?^  I've  got  a 
letter  (which  for  his  lordship's  sake  had  better  never  been  written)  fh>m  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  may  want  to  quote  a  word  or  two  of  my  back 
letter.    I  send  the  letter  with  my  reply  this  month  to  the  Contemporary.^ 


(88) 


January  7th,  1880. 


So  many  thanks  for  your  kind  little  note  and  the  book  which  I  have 
received  quite  safely;  and  many  more  thanks  for  taking  all  the  enemies' 
fire  off  me  and  leaving  me  quiet.  I've  been  all  this  morning  at  work 
on  finches  and  buntings;  but  I  must  give  the  Bishop  a  turn  to-morrow. 
This  weather  takes  my  little  wits  out  of  me  wofully;  but  I  am  always 
allectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

(39) 

AprU  14,  1880. 

Thanks  for  nice  new  proofs.  I  haven't  found  any  false  references,  but 
I  didn't  look.  I'll  have  all  verified  by  my  secretary.  I'm  busy  with  an 
article  on  modem  novels*  and  don't  feel  a  bit  pious  just  now;  so  the 
responses  have  bung  fire. 

(40) 

AprUn. 

The  letters  seem  all  very  nice — I  shall  have  very  little  to  say  about 
them,  except  to  explain  what  you  observe  and  have  been  misunder- 
stood. ...  Of  course  my  notes  shall  be  sent  to  you  and  added  to  when 
you  see  need.     But  I  cannot  do  it  quickly. 


(41) 


May  9. 


You  are  really  very  good  about  this,  and  shall  have  the  notes  (D,F,) 
within  a  fortnight.  The  Scott  ^  could  not  be  put  off,  being  promised  for 
June  19,  Nineteenth  Century,  and  I  could  not  do  novels  and  sermons  to- 
gether. I  don't  think  the  notes  will  be  long.  The  letters  seem  to  be 
mostly  compliments  or  small  objections  not  worth  noticing. 

^  \T\m  book,  as  appears  from  one  of  Mr.  Malleson's  '^  Essays  aud  Comments  '* 
(p.  04  in  the  ed.  of  1880),  was  John  Blaxton's  English  Usurer,  1634 :  see  below, 
p.  422.] 

*  [See  below,  pp.  401-425.] 

*  'Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  ch.  i.  :  see  below,  pp.  265  teq,"] 
'  [ibid,,  ch.  ii. ;  below,  pp.  303  seq.] 
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letters  of  reference^  a,  b,  and  c,  to  be  taken  up  in  a  short  epilogue.  But 
I  don't  want  to  do  or  say  anything  till  you  have  all  in  perfect  readiness 
for  publication.  I  should  merely  add  my  reference  letters  in  the  margin,^ 
and  the  shortest  possible  notes  at  the  end.  Please  send  me  ten  more  of 
these  private  ones  for  my  own  friends.^ 


(33) 


Odober  SIH,  1879. 


Dkar  Mr.  Malleson, — Written  contracts  are  all  very  well,  but  if  the 
contractor  stops  payment — where  are  you?  I  strongly  recommend  you  to 
take  patience  yet  awhile.  The  letters  are  yours,  yes;  but  I  wrote  them 
for  the  sake  of  your  society — and  I  think  that  society,  of  which  one 
member  paid  for  the  private  printing,'  will  have  much  cause  of  complaint 
if  the  letters  are  pitched  into  the  public  highway  without  their  answers. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  large  book  ought  to  be  the  first  published.^ — Ever 
affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 


(34) 


November  7M,  1879. 


I  am  so  glad  we  understand  each  other  now  and  that  you  will  cany 
out  your  plan  quietly. 

I  think  vou  should  correct  the  present  little  book  ^  by  my  revise,  and 
print  enough  for  whatever  private  circulation  the  members  of  the  meeting 
wish,  but  that  it  should  not  be  made  public  till  well  after  the  large  book 
is  out     For  which  I  shall  look  with  deepest  interest 


(85) 


November  I2ih,  1879. 


Dkar  Mr.  Mallbson, — I  must  entirely  decline,  once  for  all,  all  inter- 
ference with,  or  complicity  in,  the  publication  of  those  letters.  They  are 
yours,  and  you  must  be  wholly  answerable  to  your  friends  and  fellow- 
clergymen  for  what  you  do  with  them.  All  that  I  choose  to  express  of 
opinion  on  the  matter  has  been  already  given. — Affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

You  need  never  hope  for  telegraphic  answers  from  me.  I  never  read 
my  letters  till  my  day's  work  is  done,  nor  answer  without  thought. 


»  [This  plan,  however,  was  not  adopted.] 

'  [Here  ed.  7  adds  :  "  There  is  not,  I  think,  a  Hnale  misprint,  except  only  auumed 
for  ashamedy  p.  17,  line  8  from  bottom."  Ultimately,  however,  Ruskin  found  other 
misprints,  and  he  substituted  ''accursed":  see  above,  p.  189.  In  the  fourth  lioe 
from  the  end  of  this  letter  fp.  237),  ed.  6  read  'Mn'^  for  ''to";  and  it  did  not 
separate  the  postscript  from  the  body  of  the  letter.] 

'  mie  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley :  see  p.  179  n.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  proposed  publication  of  the  letters  in  the  Ooniemforary 
Review  of  December  1879:  see  No.  2  in  the  Bibliographical  Note.  The  "hurge 
book"  is  No.  3:  see  pp.  180,  181.] 

*JThat  is,  the  privately-priuted  pamphlet.  No.  1  in  the  list  (p.  179).  For 
the  few  corrections,  duly  made  from  Raskin's  revise,  in  the  Ckmiemporury^  see 
p.  189.] 
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(87) 

January  6th,  1880. 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  you.  If  I  may  judge  or  guess  by  the  efforts 
made  to  draw  me  into  the  business,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  busy  one  for  you ! 
Will  jron  kindly  now  send  me  back  my  old  book  on  Usury  ?  ^  I've  got  a 
letter  (which  for  his  lordship's  s«ke  had  better  never  been  written)  from  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  may  want  to  quote  a  word  or  two  of  my  back 
letter.     I  send  the  letter  with  my  reply  this  month  to  the  Contemporary^ 


(88) 


Janmry  7th,  1880. 


So  many  thanks'  for  your  kind  little  note  and  the  book  which  I  have 
received  quite  safely;  and  many  more  thanks  for  taking  all  the  enemies' 
fire  off  me  and  leaving  me  quiet.  I've  been  all  this  morning  at  work 
on  finches  and  buntings;  but  I  must  give  the  Bishop  a  turn  to-morrow. 
This  weather  takes  my  little  wits  out  of  me  wofully;  but  I  am  always 
ftfectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

(39) 

AprU  14,  1880. 

Thanks  for  nice  new  proofs.  I  haven't  found  any  £dse  references,  but 
I  didn't  look.  I'll  have  all  verified  by  my  secretary.  I'm  busy  with  an 
article  on  modem  novels*  and  don't  feel  a  bit  pious  just  now;  so  the 
responses  have  hung  fire. 

(40) 

Ajmil7. 

The  letters  seem  ail  very  nice — I  shall  have  very  little  to  say  about 
them,  except  to  explain  what  you  observe  and  have  been  misunder- 
stood. ...  Of  course  my  notes  shall  be  sent  to  you  and  added  to  when 
you  see  need.     But  I  cannot  do  it  quickly. 


(41) 

May  9. 

You  are  really  very  good  about  this,  and  shall  have  the  notes  (D.F,) 
within  a  fortnight.  The  Scott  ^  could  not  be  put  off*,  being  promised  for 
June  19,  Nineteenth  Century ,  and  I  could  not  do  novels  and  sermons  to- 
gether. I  don't  think  the  notes  will  be  long.  The  letters  seem  to  be 
mostly  compliments  or  small  objections  not  worth  noticing. 

^  ['llie  book,  as  appears  from  one  of  Mr.  Malleson's  '^ Essays  and  Comments'' 
(p.  94  in  the  ed.  of  1880),  was  John  Blaxton's  EngiM  Usurer,  1634 :  see  below, 
p.  422.] 

»  [See  below,  pp.  401-425.] 

'  'Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  ch.  i.  :  see  below,  pp.  265  seq,] 

*  [ihid.,  ch.  ii. ;  below,  pp.  303  9eq.] 


IBibMcgrapkieal  Note.^ThetB  letten  fixvt  m^pmxtd  in  tlie  ^r^  Jarnital  of 
Jane  (§§  1-17)  mnd  An^st  1880,  rol.  19  (N.S.),  pp.  161-183,  226,  228, 
where  tliej  were  pre&oed  with  the  following  note  hj  the  editor  in  ezphne- 
tion  of  their  origin  : — 

"  We  are  enabled,  throa|^  Mr.  Roaldn's  kindnew,  to  pnUiah  this  month 
a  leries  of  letters  to  a  friend  npon  the  fonctions  and  formation  of  a  model 
Museum  or  Fietare  Gallery.  As  stated  in  our  last  issue  (p.  157),  the 
question  arose  thus :  At  the  distribution  of  the  prises  to  Um  School  of 
Art  at  Leicester  br  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton  and  Mr.  James  Orroek,  members  of 
the  Institute  of  ndnters  in  Water  Colours,  the  latter,  alter  stating  the 
Tital  importance  of  study  from  nothing  but  the  finest  models,  and  express- 
ing his  regret  that  the  present  price  of  works  of  Art  of  the  first  dam 
rendered  their  attainment  by  schools  alosost  prohibitorir,  ofiered  drawings 
by  William  Hunt  and  Darid  Cox  as  a  nucleus  for  a  collection.  He  urged 
others  to  follow  this  example,  and  with  so  much  success  that  a  km  days 
saw  a  lane  sum  and  many  works  of  Art  promised  in  aid  of  a  stodents' 
gallery.  The  attention  of  the  Leicester  Corporation  was  thereupon  drawn 
to  the  movement,  and  they  at  once  endeanmred  to  annex  the  sehene  to 
their  Museum.  Failing  in  this,  they  in  friendly  riralry  subscribed  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  the  question  at  once  arose  how  best  to  dispose  of  H, 
each  naturaUy  thinking  his  own  ideas  the  best.  At  this  juncture  Mr. 
Ruskin's  aid  was  invoked  by  one  section  of  the  subscribers,  end  he  replied 


in  a  letter  which,  owing  to  its  having  been  circulated  without  its  context, 
has  been  <men  to  some  misoonstructioD.  As  he  was  only  asked,  so  he 
onl^  advisea,  what  should  mot  be  done.  However,  the  letter  bote  its 
fruits,  for  bckh  parties  have  had  the  attention  of  Uie  country  drawn  to 
their  ywyosals,  and  so  are  now  more  diffident  how  to  set  about  carrying 
them  mto  effect  than  they  were  befiMe.  Under  these  circumstancee  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  been  induced  to  set  out  the  mode  in  which  he  censidew  an 
Art  Museum  should  be  formed." 

The  letter  which  was  "open  to  some  miseonstniction''  may  be  found 
in  ^ntHBf  qf  tke  Ckmoe,  bdow,  p.  542. 

The  letters  were  reprinted  in  On  the  OU  Bmi^  1885,  voL  L  pp.  825-640 
(§§  48^-507) ;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1890,  vol  iL 
pp.  243-261  (§§  192-216).  Ed.  1  gave  the  date  of  the  first  letter  wrongly 
as  ''March  26." 

A  part  of  the  last  letter  (here  §§  22  (in  part>-24)  was  used  again  by 
Ruskin,  though  with  some  rearrangeaBcnt,  in  #brr  Cfswjsrs,  Letter  95 
(VoL  XXIX.  pp.  50^-511). 

The  sections  are  now  renumbered.] 


A    MUSEUM    OR    PICTURE   GALLERY: 

ITS  FUNCTIONS  AND   ITS  FORMATION 

March  ftOik,  1880. 

1.  My  dear ,  If  I  put  off  writing  the  paper  you  asked 

me  for,  till  I  can  do  it  conveniently,  it  may  hang  fire  tiU 
this  time  next  year.  If  you  will  accept  a  note  on  the 
subject  now  and  then,  keeping  them  till  there  are  enough 
to  be  worth  printing,  all  practical  ends  may  be  enough 
answered,  and  much  more  quickly. 

The  first  function  of  a  Museum — (for  ^  little  while  I 
shall  speak  of  Art  and  Natural  History  as  alike  cared  for 
in  an  ideal  one) — is  to  give  example  of  perfect  order  and 
perfect  elegance,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  test  word,  to 
the  disorderly  and  rude  populace.  Everything  in  its  own 
place,  everything  looking  its  best  because  it  is  there,  nothing 
crowded,  nothing  unnecessary,  nothing  puzzling.  Therefore, 
after  a  room  has  been  once  arranged,  there  must  be  no 
change  in  it.  For  new  possessions  there  must  be  new 
rooms,  and  after  twenty  years'  absence— coming  back  to 
the  room  in  which  one  learned  one's  bird  or  beast  alphabet, 
we  should  be  able  to  show  our  children  the  old  bird  on 
the  old  perch  in  the  accustomed  comer.  But — first  of  all, 
let  the  room  be  beautifully  complete,  i.e.  complete  enough 
for  its  proper  business. 

2.  In  the  British  Museum,^  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  we 

^  [This  refers  to  the  old  arrangement  of  the  Mufieum,  before  the  removal  of 
the  Natural  History  collections  to  South  Kensington.  Ruskin  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  (§  d)  that  the  re-arrangement  would  ''take  place  in  concurrence  with 
Kensington  (t.e.^  the  Science  and  Art  Department).  The  Natural  History  Museum 
is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.] 
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encounter  in  a  terrific  alliance  a  giraffe,  a  hippopotamus, 
and  a  basking  shark.  ^  The  public — ^young  and  old — pass  with 
a  start  and  a  stare,  and  remain  as  wise  as  they  were  before 
about  all  the  three  creatures.  The  day  before  yesterday  I 
was  standing  by  the  big  fish — a  father  came  up  to  it  with 
his  little  boy.  "That's  a  shark,"  sa3rs  he;  "it  turns  on  its 
side  when  it  wants  to  eat  you,"  and  so  went  on — ^literally 
as  wise  as  he  was  before;  for  he  had  read  in  a  book  that 
sharks  turn  on  their  side  to  bite,  and  he  never  looked  at 
the  ticket,  which  told  him  this  particular  shark  only  ate 
small  fish.  Now  he  never  looked  at  the  ticket,  because  he 
didn't  expect  to  find  anything  on  it  except  that  this  was 
the  Sharkogobalus  Smith-Jonesianius.  But  if,  round  the 
walls  of  the  room,  there  had  been  all  the  well-known  kinds 
of  shark,  going  down,  in  graduated  sizes,  fix>m  that  basking 
one  to  our  wagging  dog-fish,  and  if  every  one  of  these 
had  had  a  plain  English  ticket,  with  ten  words  of  conunon 
sense  on  it,  saying  where  and  how  the  beast  lived,  and 
a  number  (imchangeable)  referring  to  a  properly  arranged 
manual  of  the  shark  tribe  (sold  by  the  Museum  publisher, 
who  ought  to  have  his  little  shop  close  by  the  porter's 
lodge),  both  father  and  son  must  have  been  much  below 
the  level  of  average  English  man  and  boy  in  mother  wit 
if  they  did  not  go  out  of  the  room  by  the  door  in  front 
of  them  very  distinctly,  and — to  themselves — amazingly, 
wiser  than  they  had  come  in  by  the  door  behind  them. 

8.  If  I  venture  to  give  instances  of  fault  from  the 
British  Museum,  it  is  because,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  best- 
ordered  and  pleasantest  institution  in  all  England,  and  the 
grandest  concentration  of  the  means  of  human  knowledge 
in  the  world.  And  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the  break-up 
of  it,  and  augur  no  good  from  any  changes  of  arrange- 
ment likely  to  take  place  in  concurrence  with  Kensington, 
where,  the  same  day  that   I   had   been  meditating  by  the 

«  [aelaehm  majcimut:  ''Hie  baakiiig  shiffk  htm  derived  its  name  frem  Ha  mo- 
peaaity  to  lie  on  the  turfaee  of  the  water,  as  if  to  bask  itaelf  in  the  Ban"*  (fiiagUft 
Animal  Biograpl^,  18ia»  rol.  iii.  p.  97).] 
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old  shark,  I  lost  myself  in  a  Cretan  labyrinth  of  military 
iromnongery,  advertisements  of  spring  blinds,  model  fish- 
fiurming,  and  plaster  bathing  njrmphs  with  a  year's  smut  on 
all  the  noses  of  them ;  and  had  to  put  myself  in  charge  of 
a  policeman  to  get  out  again.^ — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 
March  29th,  1880. 

4.  My  dear ,  The  only  chance  of  my  getting  these 

letters  themselves  into  fairly  consistent  and  Museum-like 
order  is  by  writing  a  word  or  two  always  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  till  I  get  them  done;  so,  I  shall  at  least 
remember  what  I  was  talking  of  the  day  before;  but  foi: 
the  rest — I  must  speak  of  one  thing  or  another  as  it  may 
come  into  my  head,  for  there  are  too  many  to  classify 
without  pedantry  and  loss  of  time. 

My  requirement  of  "elegance"  in  that  last  letter  con- 
templates chiefly  architecture  and  fittings.  These  should 
not  only  be  perfect  in  stateliness,  durability,  and  com- 
fort, but  beautiful  to  the  utmost  point  consistent  with  due 
subordination  to  the  objects  displayed.  To  enter  a  room 
in  the  Louvre  is  an  education  in  itself;  but  two  steps  on 
the  filthy  floor  and  under  the  iron  forks,  half  scaffold,  half 
gallows,  of  the  big  Norwood  glass  bazaar,  debase  mind  and 
eye  at  once  below  possibility  of  looking  at  anything  with 
profit  all  the  day  afterwards.  I  have  just  heard  that  a 
French  picture  dealer  is  to  have  charge  of  the  picture 
gallery  tiiere,  and  that  the  whole  interior  is  to  become 
virtually  a  large  caf^,  when — it  is  hoped — ^the  glass  monster 
may  at  last  ''  pay."  Concerning  which  beautiful  consumma- 
tion of  Mr.  Dickens's  '* Fairyland"  (see  my  pamphlet^  on 
the  opening  of  the  so-called  ''  palace "),  be  it  here  at  once 

1  [Compare  ''Modern  Art/'  §  82  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  228);  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  560;  and 
AH  a  England,  §  60  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  807).] 

*  \TkB  Opening  of  the  Crustal  Palace  oaneidered  in  eame  qf  tie  Relatione  to  the 
ie  qf  Art  (1854) :  Vol.  XII.  pp.  417  eeq.  The  reference  to  Dickens  oocart, 
r,  not  there,  but  in  Ethice  of  the  Duet,  §  82  (VoL  XVIII.  p.  248).] 
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noted,  that  all  idea  of  any  *'  payment,"  in  that  sense,  must 
be  utterly  and  scornfully  abjured  on  the  foundation  stone 
of  every  National  or  Civic  Museum.  There  must  be  neither 
companies  to  fill  their  own  pockets  out  of  it,  nor  trustees 
who  can  cramp  the  management,  or  interfere  with  the 
officering,  or  shorten  the  supplies  of  it.  Put  one  man  of 
reputation  and  sense  at  its  head;  give  him  what  staff  he 
asks  for,  and  a  fixed  annual  sum  for  expenditure — specific 
accounts  to  be  printed  annually  for  all  the  world's  seeing — 
and  let  him  alone.  The  original  expenditure  for  building 
and  fitting  must  be  magnificent,  and  the  current  expendi- 
ture for  cleaning  and  refitting  magnanimous;  but  a  certain 
proportion  of  this  current  cost  should  be  covered  by  small 
entrance  fees,  exacted,  not  for  any  miserly  helping  out  of 
the  floor-sweepers'  salaries,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  visitors 
themselves,  that  the  rooms  may  not  be  encumbered  by  the 
idle,  or  disgraced  by  the  disreputable.  You  must  not  make 
your  Museum  a  re^ge  against  either  rain  or  ennm,  nor  let 
into  perfectly  well-fijrnished,  and  even,  in  the  true  sense, 
palatial,  rooms,  the  utterly  squalid  and  ill-bred  portion  of 
the  people.  There  should,  indeed,  be  refuges  for  the  poor 
from  rain  and  cold,  and  decent  rooms  accessible  to  indecent 
persons,  if  they  like  to  go  there;  but  neither  of  these 
charities  should  be  part  of  the  function  of  a  Civic  Museum. 

5.  Make  the  entrance  fee  a  silver  penny  (a  silver  groat, 
typically  representing  the  father,  mother,  eldest  son,  and 
eldest  daughter,  passing  always  the  total  number  of  any 
one  family),  and  every  person  admitted,  however  young, 
being  requested  to  sign  their  name,  or  make  their  mark.^ 

That  the  entrance  money  should  be  alwajrs  of  silver  is 
one  of  the  beginnings  of  education  in  the  place— one  of 
the  conditions  of  its  "  elegance "  on  the  very  threshold. 

And  the  institution  of  silver  for  bronze  in  the  lower 
coinage^   is   a   part   of  the   system   of  National   education 

>  [Inability  to  write  being  no  disqualification  in  Ruakin't  eyes,  but  rather  the 
reverse:  see  the  anecdote  in  Vol.  XXVlII.  P-  646  n.] 

s  [See  Fori  Oavigera,  Letter  58  (Vol  XXVIII.  p.  430).] 
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wliidi  I  have  been  teaching  these  last  ten  years — a  very 
much  deeper  and  wider  one  than  any  that  can  be  given  in 
museums — and  without  which  all  museums  will  ultimately 
be  vain. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

P.S. — ^There  should  be  a  weU-served  coffee-room  attached 
to  the  building ;  but  this  part  of  the  establishment  without 
any  luxury  in  furniture  or  decoration,  and  without  any 
cooking  apparatus  for  camivora. 

EaHer  Mondajf^  1880. 

6.  Dear ,  The  day  is  auspicious  for  the  beginning 

of  reflection  on  the  right  manner  of  manifestation  of  all 
divine  things  to  those  who  desire  to  see  them.  For  every 
house  of  the  Muses,  where,  indeed,  they  live,  is  an  Inter- 
preter's by  the  wayside,^  or  rather,  a  place  of  oracle  and 
interpretation  in  one.  And  the  right  function  of  every 
museum,  to  simple  persons,  is  the  manifestation  to  them 
of  what  is  lovely  in  the  life  of  Nature,  and  heroic  in  the 
life  of  Men. 

There  are  already,  you  see,  some  quaint  restrictions  in 
that  last  sentence,  whereat  sundry  of  our  friends  will  start, 
and  others  stop.  I  must  stop  also,  myself,  therefore,  for  a 
minute  or  two,  to  insist  on  them. 

7.  A  Museum,  primarily,  is  to  be  for  simple  persons. 
Children,  that  is  to  say,  and  peasants.  For  your  student, 
your  antiquary,  or  your  scientific  gentleman,  there  must  be 
separate  accommodation,  or  they  must  be  sent  elsewhere. 
The  Town  Museum  is  to  be  for  the  Town's  People,  the 
Village  Museum  for  the  Villagers.  Keep  that  first  principle 
dear  to  start  with.  If  you  want  to  found  an  academy  of 
painting  in  Littleborough,  or  of  literature  in  Squattle- 
sea  Mere,  you  must  get  your  advice  from  somebody  else, 
not  me. 

8.  Secondly.    The  museum  is  to  manifest  to  these  simple 

>  [''Then  Chrittian  began  to  gird  up  bit  loins^  and  to  addreit  himaelf  to  bia 
joornev,  so  the  other  told  him,  ThwX  bv  that  he  was  gone  some  distance  from  the 
gata^  ne  wonld  come  at  the  boase  of  tAe  Interpreter**  (Pilgrim' 9  Progreeeyi 
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parsons  the  beauty  and  life  of  all  things  and  creatures  in 
their  perfectness.  Not  their  modes  of  corruption,  disease, 
or  death.  Not  even,  always,  their  genesis,  in  the  more  or 
less  blundering  b^^innings  of  it;  not  even  their  modes  of 
nourishment,  tf  destructive ;  you  must  not  stuff  a  blackbird 
pulling  up  a  worm,  nor  exhibit  in  a  glass  case  a  crocodile 
crunching  a  baby. 

Neither  must  you  ever  show  bones  or  guts,  or  any 
other  charnel-house  stuff.  Teach  your  children  to  know 
the  lark's  note  from  the  nightingale's;  the  length  of  their 
laiynxes  is  thdr  own  business,  and  GodV 

I  cannot  oioug^  insist  upcm  this  point,  ncnr  too  scdemnly. 
If  you  wish  your  diildrai  to  be  suigecms,  send  them  to 
Suigeons'  CoU^pe ;  if  ji^glors  or  necromaiicers,  to  Messrs. 
Maskdyne  and  Cooke  :^  and  if  butdms,  to  the  diambles: 
but  if  yoQ  want  than  to  lead  the  cahn  life  ci  ooanfary 
gentlaooten  and  gonUewomai,  manservants  and  maidservants, 
kt  tiiem  seek  none  of  Death's  secrets  till  they  die. — ^Ever 
fidthfullv  and  afiectionatdv  vours^  J.  R- 


EmtUr  Tmaim,  ISSa 


9.    Dear  ,  I  must  enter  to-day  somewhat  furthei 

on  tiie  pncticaL  no  less  than  emotionaU  reason  for  the 
refusal  of  anatomical  iltustratioiis  to  the  general  public. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  get  one  dear  idem  into  anybody, 
of  any  single  thir^.  But  next  to  impawihlr  to  get  two 
dear  ideas  into  them«  of  the  same  tfaii^.  We  have  had 
KoBs'  beads  for  door-knockers  these  hondred  and  fifty  ycais, 
witkout  erer  leamii^  so  much  as  what  a  fion^s  head  b  YBbt} 
Bui  with  good  modem  stuffing  and  sketching,  I  can  manage 
wyw  to  BDHike  a  ciuki  really  ondcntand  Manrthiiig  about  the 
beast  s  k^ok.  and  his  mane,  and  his  sullen  eves  and  hriwBed 
lipk     Bat  if  Im  botketed  at  the  sane  time  witk  a  big 

iMi  ttil!  tt  fWfigbr:  iJMr  Miitfcir  wdnwfci^  ^  ^  w 
t  tali  Mi  )fia^$  itMr  ft««  lii»r  V^  301  f.  <Mll 
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bony  box,  that  has  neither  mane,  lips,  nor  eyes,  and  have 
to  explain  to  the  poor  wretch  of  a  parish  schoolboy  how 
som^ow  this  fits  on  to  that,  I  will  be  bound  that,  at  a 
year's  end,  draw  one  as  big  as  the  other,  and  he  won't 
know  a  lion's  head  fix>m  a  tiger's — ^nor  a  lion's  skull  from 
a  rabbit's.  Nor  is  it  the  parish  boy  only  who  suffers.  The 
scioitific  people  themselves  miss  half  their  points  from  the 
habit  of  hacking  at  things,  instead  of  looking  at  them. 
When  I  gave  my  lecture  on  the  Swallow^  at  Oxford,  I 
diaUenged  every  anatomist  there  to  teU  me  the  use  of  his 
tail  (I  believe  half  of  them  didn't  know  he  had  one).  Not 
a  soul  of  them  could  tell  me,  which  I  knew  beforehand; 
but  I  did  not  know,  till  I  had  looked  well  through  their 
bo(^,  how  they  were  quarrelling  about  his  wings!  Actu- 
ally at  this  moment  (Easter  Tuesday,  1880),  I  don't  believe 
you  can  find  in  any  scientific  book  in  Europe  a  true  account 
of  the  way  a  bird  flies — or  how  a  snake  serpentines.  My 
Swallow  lecture  was  the  first  bit  of  clear  statement  on  the 
one  point,  and  when  I  get  my  Snake  lecture  published,* 
you  will  have  the  first  extant  bit  of  clear  statement  on  the 
other;  and  that  is  simply  because  the  anatomists  can't,  for 
their  life,  look  at  a  thing  till  they  have  skinned  it. 

10.  And  matters  get  worse  and  worse  every  hour. 
Yesterday,  after  writing  the  first  leaf  of  this  note,  I  went 
into  the  British  Museum,  and  found  a  nasty  skeleton  of  a 
lizard,  with  its  under  jaw  dropped  off,  on  the  top  of  a  table 
of  butterflies — temporarily  of  course — but  then  everything 
has  been  temporary  or  temporising  at  the  British  Museum 
for  the  last  half-century;  making  it  always  a  mere  waste 
and  weariness  to  the  general  public,  because,  forsooth,  it 
had  always  to  be  kept  up  to  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  last  edition  of  the  Times.  As  if 
there  had  not  been  beasts  enough  before  the  Ark  to  tell 
our  children  the  manners  of,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon ! 

^  [In  1873:  see  Love's  MHnie,  §  64,  and  Appeudiz  IL  (VoL  XXV.  pp.  58,  177V| 
*  ["A  Caution  to  Snakee^"  delivered  at  the  liOndon  Institution  on  March  ifi 

1880,  and  afterwards  published  ^July)  as  chapter  i.  ('^Living  Waves")  in  the  seeond 

volume  of  Deucalion,  Vol.  XX VI.  pp.  295  eeq.] 
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11.  I  had  gone  into  the  Museum  that  day  to  see  the 
exact  form  of  a  duck's  wing,  the  examination  of  a  lively 
young  drake's  here  at  Coniston  having  closed  in  his  giving 
me  such  a  cut  on  the  wrist  with  it,  that  I  could  scarcely 
write  all  the  morning  afterwards.  Now  in  the  whole  bird 
gallery  there  are  only  two  ducks'  wings  expanded,  and 
those  in  diSerent  positions.  Fancy  the  difference  to  the 
mob,  and  me,  if  the  shells  and  monkey  skeletons  were 
taken  away  from  the  mid-gallery,  and  instead,  three  gradated 
series  of  birds  put  down  the  length  of  it  (or  half  the  length 
—or  a  quarter  would  do  it — with  judgment),  showing  the 
transition,  in  length  of  beak,  from  bunting  to  woodcock — 
in  length  of  leg,  from  swift  to  stilted  plover — and  in  length 
of  wing,  from  auk  to  fngate-bird;  the  wings,  all  opened, 
in  one  specimen  of  each  bird  to  their  full  sweep,  luid  in 
another,  shown  at  the  limit  of  the  down  back  stroke.  For 
what  on  earth — or  in  air — is  the  use  to  me  of  seeing  their 
boiled  stemums  and  scalped  sinciputs,  when  I'm  never 
shown  either  how  they  bear  their  breasts — or  where  they 
carry  their  heads? 

Enough  of  natural  history,  you  will  say !  I  will  come 
to  art  in  my  next  letter — finishing  the  ugly  subject  of  this 
one  with  a  single  sentence  from  section  ix.  of  the  Tak 
of  a  Tub,  commending  the  context  of  it  to  my  friends  of 
the  Royal  Academy  :-^ 

''Last  week,  I  saw  a  woman  flayed,  and  you  will  hardly  believe  how 
much  it  altered  her  person  for  the  worse."  ^ 

Ever,  my  dear ,  affectionately  yours,  J,  R. 

>  [The  passage  continues :  ^^  Yesterday  I  ordered  the  carcase  of  a  Bean  to  be 
stripped  in  my  presence;  when  we  were  all  amazed  to  find  so  many  nnsuspectod 
&ults  under  one  Suit  of  Cloaths.  Then  1  laid  open  his  Brain^  his  Heart,  and  bit 
Spleen :  but  I  plainly  perceived  that  the  finrther  we  proceeded^  we  found  the  Daftets 
increase  upon  us  in  number  and  bulk :  from  all  which,  1  justly  formed  this  oqd- 
clusion  to  myself;  that  whatever  philosopher  or  projector  can  find  oat  an  Art  to 
sodder  and  patch  up  the  flaws  and  imperfections  of  nature,  will  deserre  mudi 
better  of  mankind  and  teach  us  a  much  more  useful  Science,  than  that  so  mueb  in 

S resent  esteem,  of  widening  and  exposing  them  (like  him  who  held  Anatomy  to 
e  the  ultimate  end  of  Physic)."    Compare  Vol.  IV.  p.  337  n.] 
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7th  April,  1880. 

12.  My  dear  ,  I   suppose  that  proper  respect  for 

the  great  first  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  that 
every  man  should  do  as  he  pleases,  think  what  he  likes,  and 
see  everything  that  can  be  seen  for  money,  will  make  most 
of  your  readers  recoil  fix>m  my  first  principle  of  Museum 
arnmgement, — ^that  nothing  should  be  let  inside  the  doors 
that  isn*t  good  of  its  sort, — ^as  from  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  Papacy,  revive  the  Inquisition,  and  away  with  every- 
body to  the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  castle  moat.  They 
must  at  their  pleasure  charge  me  with  these  sinister  views; 
they  will  find  that  there  is  no  dexter  view  to  be  had  of 
the  business,  which  does  not  consist  primarily  in  knowing 
Bad  firom  Grood,  and  Right  from  Wrong.  Nor,  if  they  will 
condescend  to  begin  simply  enough,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  said  business,  and  let  the  cobbler  judge  of  the  crepida,^ 
and  the  potter  of  the  pot,  will  they  find  it  so  supremely 
difficult  to  establish  authorities  that  shall  be  trustworthy, 
and  judgments  that  shall  be  sure. 

18.  Suppose,  for  instance,  at  Leicester,  whence  came 
first  to  us  the  inquiry  on  such  points,  one  began  by  setting 
apart  a  Hunter's  Room,  in  which  a  series  of  portraits  of 
their  Master's  favourites,  for  the  last  fifty  years  or  so, 
should  be  arranged,  with  certificate  fix>m  each  Squire  of 
his  satisfaction,  to  such  and  such  a  point,  with  the  portrait 
of  Lightfoot,  or  Lucifer,  or  Will  o'  the  Wisp ;  and  due 
notification,  for  perhaps  a  recreant  and  degenerate  future, 
of  the  virtues  and  perfections  at  this  time  sought  and 
secured  in  the  English  horse.  Would  not  such  a  chamber 
of  chivalry  have,  in  its  kind,  a  quite  indisputable  autho- 
rity and  historical  value,  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  future 
impudence  or  infidelity? 

1  [^'Ne  sntor  gupra  crepidam"  (Pliny^  Nat.  Hut,,  xxzv.  10,  36):  let  the  cobbler 
■tick  to  biB  ktt.  Pliny  tells  the  story  that  a  cobbler  detected  a  fiiult  in  a  shoe- 
latchet  in  one  of  the  paintings  of  Apellee,  who  rectified  the  fiiult,  but  bade  him 
keep  to  his  trade  when  he  proceeded  to  criticise  the  figure :  hence  in  §  24  (below. 
p.  261)  ''the  duly  restricted  sutor."    See  also  below,  p.  474 ;  and  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  4d8.J 
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Or  again  in  Staffordshire,  would  it  not  be  easily  answered 
to  an  honest  question  of  what  is  good  and  not,  in  clay  or 
ware,  "This  will  work,  and  that  will  stand"?  and  might 
not  a  series  of  the  mugs  which  have  been  matured  with 
discrimination,  and  of  the  pots  which  have  been  popular 
in  use,  be  so  ordered  as  to  display  their  qualities  in  a 
convincing  and  harmonious  manner  against  all  gainsayers? 

14.  Nor  is  there  any  mystery  of  taste,  or  marvel  of 
skill,  concerning  which  you  may  not  get  quite  easy  initia- 
tion  and  safe  pilotage  for  the  common  people,  provided  you 
once  make  them  clearly  understand  that  there  is  indeed 
something  to  be  learned,  and  something  to  be  admired,  in 
the  arts,  which  will  need  their  attention  for  a  time;  and 
cannot  be  explained  with  a  word,  nor  seen  with  a  wink. 
And  provided  also,  and  with  still  greater  decision,  you  set 
over  them  masters,  in  each  branch  of  the  arts,  who  know 
their  own  minds  in  that  matter,  and  are  not  afraid  to 
speak  them,  nor  to  say,  "We  know,**  when  they  know, 
and  "  We  don't  know,"  when  they  don't. 

To  which  end,  the  said  several  branches  must  be  held 
well  apart,  and  dealt  with  one  at  a  time.  Every  consider- 
able town  ought  to  have  its  exemplary  collections  of  wood- 
work, ironwork,  and  jewellery,  attached  to  the  schools  of 
their  several  trades,  leaving  to  be  illustrated  in  its  public 
museum,  as  in  an  hexagon^  bee's  cell,  the  six  queenly  and 
muse-taught  arts  of  needlework,  writing,  pottery,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  painting. 

15.  For  each  of  these,  there  should  be  a  separate 
Tribune  or  Chamber  of  absolute  tribunal,  which  need  not 
be  large — that,  so  called,  of  Florence,^  not  the  size  of 
a  railway  waiting-room,  has  actually  for  the  last  century 
determined  the  taste  of  the  European  public  in  two  arts ! 
— ^in  which  the  absolute  best  in  each  art,  so  far  as  attain- 
able by  the  communal  pocket,  should  be  authoritatively 
exhibited,    with    simple    statement    that    it    is    good,    and 

•     »  [See  above,  p.  171.] 
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reason  why  it  is  good,  and  notification  in  what  particuhirs 
it  is  unsurpassable,  together  with  some  not  too  complex 
illustrations  of  the  steps  by  which  it  has  attained  to  that 
perfection,  where  these  can  be  traced  far  back  in  history. 

16.  These  six  Tribunes,  or  Temples,  of  Fame,  being 
first  set  with  their  fixed  criteria,  there  should  follow  a  series 
of  historical  galleries,  showing  the  rise  and  fall  (if  fallen) 
of  the  arts  in  their  beautiful  associations,  as  practised  in 
the  great  cities  and  by  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
The  history  of  Egypt,  of  Persia,  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  of 
France,  and  of  England,  should  be  given  in  their  arts, — 
djmasty  by  d3masty  and  age  by  age;  and  for  a  seventh,  a 
Sunday  Room,  for  the  history  of  Christianity  in  its  art, 
inchiding  the  farthest  range  and  feeblest  efforts  of  it;  re- 
saving  for  this  room,  also,  what  power  could  be  reached 
in  delineation  of  the  great  monasteries  and  cathedrals  which 
were  once  the  glory  of  all  Christian  lands. 

17.  In  such  a  scheme,  every  form  of  noble  art  would 
take  harmonious  and  instructive  place,  and  often  very  little 
and  disr^arded  things  be  found  to  possess  unthought-of 
interest  and  hidden  relative  beauty;  but  its  efficiency — and 
in  this  chiefly  let  it  be  commended  to  the  patience  of  your 
practical  readers — would  depend,  not  on  its  extent,  but  on 
its  strict  and  precise  limitation.  The  methods  of  which,  if 
you  care  to  have  my  notions  of  them,  I  might  perhaps 
enter  into,  next  month,^  with  some  illustrative  detail — Ever 
most  truly  yours,  J.  R. 

lOth  June,  1880. 

18.  My  dear ,  I  can't  give  you  any  talk  on  detail, 

yet;  but,  not  to  drop  a  stitch  in  my  story,  I  want  to  say 
why  I've  attached  so  much  importance  to  needlework,  and 
put  it  in  the  opening  court  of  the  six.  You  see  they  are 
progressive,  so  that  I  don't  quite  put  needlework  on  a  level 
with  painting.     But  a  nation  that  would  learn  to  "touch" 

^  [The  next  letters  appeared,  however,  two  months  later:  see  ahove,  p.  246.] 
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mus  ivily  know  how  to  "stitch."     I  am  always  busy, 

for  a  gouu  part  of  the  day,  in  my  wood,^  and  wear  out  ray 
leathern  gloves  fast,  after  once  I  can  wear  them  at  all  t  but 
that's  the  precise  difficulty  of  the  matter.  1  get  them  from 
the  shop  lK)king  as  stout  and  trim  as  you  please,  and  half 
an  hour  after  I've  got  to  work  they  split  up  the  fingers 
and  thumbs  like  ripe  horse-chestnut  shells,  and  I  find  myself 
with  five  dangliP"  «"«=  ^^^i^A  wi^r  infrist,  and  a  rotten  white 
thread   draggling  me        o  igh  the  wood*  or  tickling 

my  nose,   as   if  i?  e  a  achne  had  lost  their  wits 

together.  I  go  home,  invoking  the  universe  against  sewing- 
machines;^  and  beg  the  charity  of  a  sound  stitch  or  two 
from  any  of  the  maids  who  know  their  woman's  art ;  and 
thenceforward  the  life  of  the  glove  proper  begins.  Now,  it 
is  not  possible  for  any  people  that  put  up  with  this  sort 
of  thing,  to  learn  to  paint,  or  do  anything  else  with  their 
fingers  decently : — only,  for  the  most  part  they  don't  think 
their  museums  are  meant  to  show  them  how  to  do  anything 
decently,  but  rather  how  to  be  idle,  indecently.  Which  ex- 
tremely popular  and  extremely  erroneous  persuasion,  if  you 
please,  we  must  get  out  of  our  way  before  going  further. 

19p  I  owe  some  apology,  by  the  way,  to  Mr.  Frith,  for 
the  way  I  spoke  of  his  picture  ^  in  my  letter  to  the  Leicester 
committee,  not  intended  for  publication,  though  I  never 
write  what  I  would  not  allow  to  be  published,*  and  was 
glad  that  they  asked  leave  to  print  it.  It  was  not  I  who 
instanced  the  picture,  it  had  been  named  in  the  meetiiig 
of  the  committee  as  the  kind  of  thing  that  people  best 
like,  and  I  was  obliged  to  say  why  people  best  liked  it: — 
namely,  not  for  the  painting,  which  is  good,  and  worthy 
their  liking,^  but  for  the  sight  of  the  racecourse  and  its 
humours.    And  the  reason  that  such  a  picture  ought  not  to 

'  [See  Vol.  XXV.  p.  xxvui.l 

«    Compare  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  453.] 

•  [The  "Derby  Day."    See  Amna  of  the  Chaee;  below,  p.  542.] 

^  [Compare  the  words  in  Fort  Clavigera  used  as  the  motto  to  Arrofwt  ^  the 
Chace;  below,  p.  468.] 

*  [Compare  the  notice  of  the  picture  in  Academy  Notee:  Vol.  XIV.  p.  161.] 
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be  in  a  museum,  is  precisely  because  in  a  museum  people 
ought  not  to  fancy  themselves  on  a  racecourse*  If  they 
want  to  see  races,  let  them  go  to  races;  and  if  rogues, 
to  Bridewells-  They  come  to  museums  to  see  something 
different  from  rogues  and  races- 

20<  But,  to  put  the  matter  at  once  more  broadly,  and 
more  accurately,  be  it  remembered,  for  sum  of  all,  that  a 
museum  is  not  a  theatre.  Both  are  means  of  noble  educa- 
tion— but  you  must  not  mix  up  the  two.  Dramatic  interest 
is  one  thing;  sesthetic  charm  another;  a  pantomime  must 
not  depend  on  its  fine  colour,  nor  a  picture  on  its  fine 
pantomime. 

Take  a  special  instance.  It  is  long  since  I  have  been 
so  pleased  in  the  Royal  Academy  as  I  was  by  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere's  ** Sympathy."^  The  dog  in  uncaricatured  dogged- 
ness,  divine  as  Anubis,  or  the  Dog-star;  the  child  entirely 
childish  and  lovely,  the  carpet  might  have  been  laid  by 
Veronese-  A  most  precious  picture  in  itself,  yet  not  one 
for  a  museum-  Everybody  would  think  only  of  the  story 
in  it;  everybody  be  wondering  what  the  little  girl  had 
done,  and  how  she  would  be  forgiven,  and  if  she  wasn't, 
how  soon  she  would  stop  crying,  and  give  the  doggie  a 
kiss,  and  comfort  his  heart.  All  which  they  might  study 
at  home  among  their  own  children  and  dogs  just  as  well; 
and  should  not  come  to  the  museum  to  plague  the  real 
students  tJhere,  since  there  is  not  anything  of  especial 
notableness  or  unrivalled  quality  in  the  actual  painting. 

21.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  four  pictures  I  chose 
for  permanent  teaching  in  Fors  was  one  of  a  child  and  a 
dog.*  The  child  is  doing  nothing ;  neither  is  the  dog.  But 
the  dog  is  absolutely  and  beyond  comparison  the  best 
painted  dog  in  the  world — ancient  or  modem — on  this  side 
of  it,  or  at  the  Antipodes,  (so  far  as  I've  seen  the  contents 


^  [At  the  Academy,  1878:    for  another  reference  to  the  picture,  aee  AH  of 
'     ^,  §  «3  (Vol.  Xtxm.  p.  310)0 


*  [For    this   picture— '^  The    Infiuita    Margmrita    Tereea"— by    Velasqaes,   aee 
Plate  Vra.  in  Vol.  XXVm.  (p.  827).] 

XXXIV.  K 
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of   said  world).     And  the  child    is  painted   so  that  child 
cannot  be  better  done.V    That  is  a  picture  for  a  museuni. 

Not  that  dramatic,  still  less  didactic,  intention  should 
disqualify  a  work  of  art  for  museum  purposes.  But — 
broadly — dramatic  and  didactic  art  should  be  uniyersally 
national,  the  lustre  of  our  streets,  the  treasure  of  our 
palaces,  the  pleasure  of  our  homes.  Much  art  that  is  wesk^ 
t:iaisitory,  and  rude  may  thus  become  helpful  to  us.  But 
ti:e  museum  is  only  for  what  is  eternally  right,  and  well 
do4)e»  according  to  divine  law  and  human  skilL  The  least 
things  are  to  be  there — and  the  greatest — ^but  all  good  with 
the  goodness  that  makes  a  child  cheerful  and  an  old  man 
calm ;  the  simple  should  go  there  to  learn,  and  the  wise  to 
remember* 

2S«  And  now  to  return  to  what  I  meant  to  be  the 
subject  of  this  letter — the  arrangement  of  our  first  ideal 
room  in  such  a  museum.  As  I  think  of  it,  I  would  fain 
esqpand  the  single  room«  first  asked  for,  into  one  like  Prince 
HottSsainX — qo«  Prince  Houssain  had  the  %ing  tapestry, 
and  1  forget  which  jNrince  had  the  elastic  palace.'  But, 
indeed,  it  must  be  a  Iwdly  chamber  which  shall  be  large 
enough  to  exhibit  the  true  nature  of  thread  and  needle— 
c^nened  in  ^  Thread-needle  Street  ^ ! ' 

The  struotuK^  first  of  wool  and  cotton*  <^  fur,  and  hair, 
and  dowo.  of  hemp*  flax«  and  silk: — microscope  pennissiUe 
if  any  cause  can  be  shown  xxAt^  wool  is  soft,  and  fur  fine, 
and  cotton  downv.  and  down  downier:  and  how  a  fiax  fibre 


^    IXiyNr^^  aiOMtK  mviov    iw  V^  X3LIL  vl  ^Tl.^ 

^  ^FW  t^  ifurttrtnn  acsatf^ni  ^  axs^at  to  tM  art  «£  : 

'iiibiM  >iL  ^^q^MM  >#  W  a  cvrroCMii  ^c   rvW  ttmiir    larvt-^zniMle    icwc  &«■  the 
tft£HL\  :ttN<M!»>^  ^iht  'airv.  scr^K  ^:vtt  C^hittiKiaK^' 
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diffios  finMn  a  danddkMi  stalk,  and  how  the  substance  of  a 
Bolbeny  leaf  can  become  velTet  for  Queen  Victoiia's  crown, 
and  cJathny  of  purj^e  f<v  the  housewife  of  Solcxnon. 

Then    the    fdiase    of   its    dyeing.      What    aiufes,    and 
emenlds,  and   Tynan   scariets   can   be  got   into  fibres   of 


Sft  Then  the  fdiase  of  its  spinning.  The  mystery  of 
that  divine  s^ral,  from  finest  to  firmest,  which  renders  lace 
possible  at  Valenciennes — anchorage  possible,  after  Tra&lgar 
— ^if  Hardy  had  but  done  as  he  was  bid. 

Then  the  mystery  of  weaving.  The  eternal  harmony  of 
warp  and  woof,  of  all  manner  of  knotting,  knitting,  and 
reticulation,  the  art  which  makes  garment  possible,  woven 
fimn  the  top  throughout,  draughts  of  fishes  possible,  miracu- 
lous enough  in  any  pilchard  or  herring  shoal,  gathered  into 
companionable  catchableness  ; — which  makes,  in  fine,  so  many 
Nations  possible,  and  Saxon  and  Norman  beyond  the  rest 

24.  And  finally,  the  accomplished  phase  of  needlework, 
the  Acu  TetigisH  of  all  time,  which  does,  indeed,  practically 
exhibit  what  mediaeval  theologists  vainly  tried  to  conclude 
inductively — How  many  angels  can  stand  on  a  needle-point.^ 
To  show  the  essential  nature  of  a  stitch— drawing  the  sepa- 
rate into  the  inseparable,  from  the  lowly  work  of  duly 
restricted  sutor,  and  modestly  installed  cobbler,  to  the 
needle-Scripture  of  Matilda,*  the  Queen. 

All  the  acicular  Art  of  Nations,  savage  and  civilized, 
from  Lapland  boot,  letting  in  no  snow-water — to  Turkey 
cushion  bossed  with  pearl — to  valance  of  Venice  gold  in 
needlework — ^to  the  counterpanes  and  samplers  of  our  own 
lovely  ancestresses,'  imitable,  perhaps,  once  more,  with  good 
help  from  Whitelands  College — and  Girton. 

^  [See  Duns  Scotus  in  the  Second  Book  of  Sentenceit.  Speculations  on  the  suh- 
ject  may  he  read  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  175  seq.  of  CommerUarii  Theoiogici  quibui  lo,  Dum 
SeoH  qiuBHiones  in  Libros  Sententiarum  elucidantur  et  illuttratUur  Authore  Joanne 
Pmeio,  Paris,  1661.] 

•  [For  other  references  to  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  see  Vol.  X.  p.  76,  and 
Vol.  3LX.  pp.  269,  375.] 

•  [To  an  exhibition  of  samplers  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  1900,  Mrs.  Severn 
sent  a  '' Sampler  worked  by  John  Ruskin's  grandmother,  Catherine  Tweddale, 
A.D.  1776"  (No.  136  in  the  cataloj^ie).] 
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25.  It  was  but  yesterday,  my  own  womankind  were  in 
much  wholesome  and  sweet  excitement  delightful  to  behold, 
in  the  practice  of  some  new  device  of  remedy  for  rents  (to 
think  how  much  of  evil  there  is  in  the  two  senses  of  that 
four-lettered  word !  as  in  the  two  methods  of  intonation  of 
its  synonym  tear!)  whereby  they  might  be  daintily  effiiced, 
and  with  a  newness  which  would  never  make  them  worse. 
The  process  began  beautifully,  even  to  my  uninformed  eyes, 
in  the  likeness  of  herring-bcme  masonry,  crimscm  <m  white, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  marvellous  that  anjrthing  should  yet 
be  discoverable  in  needle  process,  and  that  of  so  utilitarian 
character. 

All  that  is  reasonable,  I  say,  of  such  woric  is  to  be  in 
our  first  museum  room.  All  lliat  Athoia  and  Penek>pe 
would  approve.  Nothing  that  vanity  has  invented  for 
diange,  or  folly  loved  for  costliness;  but  aU  that  can  bring 
honest  pride  into  homely  life,  and  give  security  to  health 
— and  honour  to  beauty. 

J.   RUSKIN. 
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for  "taps" ;  and  some  words  omitted  by  Ruskin  are  inserted. 

§§  116,  121,  122,  "Lancie"  for  "Laurie."] 


FICTION,    FAIR   AND    FOUL 
I* 

[SCOTT] 

1.  On  the  first  mild — or,  at  least,  the  first  bright — day 
of  March,^  in  this  year,  I  walked  through  what  was  once 
a  country  lane,  between  the  hostelry  of  the  Half-moon  at 
the  bottom  of  Heme  Hill,  and  the  secluded  College  of 
Dulwich. 

In  my  young  days,  Croxted  Lane  was  a  green  bye- 
road  traversable  for  some  distance  by  carts;  but  rarely  so 
traversed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  little  else  than  a  narrow 
strip  of  untilled  field,  separated  by  blackberry  hedges  fix)m 
the  better-cared-for  meadows  on  each  side  of  it:  growing 
more  weeds,  therefore,  than  they,  and  perhaps  in  spring  a 
primrose  or  two — white  archangel— daisies  plenty,  and  piu*ple 
thistles  in  autumn.  A  slender  rivulet,  boasting  little  of  its 
brightness,  for  there  are  no  springs  at  Dulwich,  yet  fed 
purely  enough  by  the  rain  and  morning  dew,  here  trickled 
— there  loitered — through  the  long  grass  beneath  the  hedges, 
and  expanded  itself,  where  it  might,  into  moderately  clear 
and  deep  pools,  in  which,  under  their  veils  of  duck-weed, 
a  fresh-water  shell  or  two,  sundry  curious  little  skipping 
shrimps,  any  quantity  of  tadpoles  in  their  time,  and  even 
sometimes   a  tittlebat,  offered   themselves  to  my  boyhood's 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  June    1880. 

»  [Wordsworth's  "To  my  Sister"  :  compare  Vol.  XVIL  p.  376,  and  Vol.  XXIII. 

p.  xxi.] 
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pleased,  and  not  inaccurate,  observation.^  There,  my  mother 
and  I  used  to  gather  the  first  buds  of  the  hawthorn; 
and  there,  in  after  years,  I  used  to  walk  in  the  summer 
shadows,  as  in  a  place  wilder  and  sweeter  than  our  garden, 
to  think  over  any  passage  I  wanted  to  make  better  than 
usual  in  Modem  Painters. 

So,  as  aforesaid,  on  the  first  kindly  day  of  this  year, 
being  thoughtful  more  than  usual  of  those  old  times,  I 
went  to  look  again  at  the  place. 

2.  Often,  both  in  those  days,  and  since,  I  have  put 
myself  hard  to  it,  vainly,  to  find  words  wherewith  to  tell 
of  beautiful  things ;  but  beauty  has  been  in  the  world 
since  the  world  was  made,  and  human  language  can  make 
a  shift,  somehow,  to  give  account  of  it,  whereas  the 
peculiar  forces  of  devastation  induced  by  modem  city  life 
have  only  entered  the  world  lately;  and  no  existing  terms 
of  language  known  to  me  are  enough  to  describe  the  forms 
of  filth,  and  modes  of  ruin,  that  varied  themselves  alcmg 
the  course  of  Croxted  Lane.  The  fields  on  each  side  of 
it  are  now  mostly  dug  up  for  building,  or  cut  through 
into  gaunt  comers  and  nooks  of  blind  ground  by  the  wild 
crossings  and  concurrencies  of  three  railroads.  Half  a 
dozen  handfiils  of  new  cottages,  with  Doric  doors,  are 
dropped  about  here  and  there  among  the  gashed  ground: 
the  lane  itself,  now  entirely  grassless,  is  a  deep-rutted, 
heavy-hillocked  cart-road,  diverging  gatelessly  into  various 
brickfields  or  pieces  of  waste;  and  bordered  on  each  side 
by  heaps  of — Hades  only  knows  what! — mixed  dust  of 
every  unclean  thing  that  can  crumble  in  drought,  and 
mildew  of  every  unclean  thing  that  can  rot  or  rust  in 
damp:  ashes  and  rags,  beer-botUes  and  old  shoes,  battered 
pans,  smashed  crockery,  shreds  of  nameless  clothes,  door- 
sweepings,  floor-sweepings,  kitchen  garbage,  back-garden 
sewage,  old  iron,  rotten  timber  jagged  with  out-torn  nails, 
cigar-ends,  pipe-bowls,  cinders,  bones,  and  ordure,  indescrib- 
able; and,  variously  kneaded  into,  sticking  to,  or  fluttering 

>  [Compare  Pneterita,  i.  §  100.] 
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foully  here  and  there  over  all  these,  remnants,  broadcast, 
of  every  manner  of  newspaper,  advertisement  or  big-lettered 
bill,  festering  and  flamiting  out  their  last  publicity  in  the 
pits  of  stinking  dust  and  mortal  sUme. 

8.  The  lane  ends  now  where  its  prettiest  windings  once 
began ;  being  cut  off  by  a  cross-road  leading  out  of  Dul- 
wich  to  a  minor  railway  station:  and  on  the  other  side  of 
this  road,  what  was  of  old  the  daintiest  intricacy  of  its 
solitude  is  changed  into  a  straight,  and  evenly  macadamised 
carriage  drive  between  new  houses  of  extreme  respecta- 
bility, with  good  attached  gardens  and  offices — most  of 
these  tenements  being  larger — all  more  pretentious,  and 
many,  I  imagine,  held  at  greatly  higher  rent  than  my 
&ther's,  tenanted  for  twenty  3rears  at  Heme  HilL  And  it 
became  matter  of  curious  meditation  to  me  what  must 
here  become  of  children  resembling  my  poor  little  dreamy 
quondam  self  in  temper,  and  thus  brought  up  at  the  same 
distance  fix>m  London,  and  in  the  same  or  better  circum- 
stances of  worldly  fortune;  but  with  only  Croxted  Lane 
in  its  present  condition  for  their  country  walk.  The  trimly 
kept  road  before  their  doors,  such  as  one  used  to  see  in 
the  fiEishionable  suburbs  of  Cheltenham  or  Leamington,  pre- 
sents nothing  to  their  study  but  gravel,  and  gas-lamp  pc^ ; 
the  modem  addition  of  a  vermilion  letter-pillar  contribut- 
ing indeed  to  the  splendour,  but  scarcely  to  the  interest  of 
the  scene;  and  a  child  of  any  sense  or  fancy  would  hastily 
contrive  escape  from  such  a  barren  desert  of  politeness,  and 
betake  itself  to  investigation,  such  as  might  be  feasible,  of 
the  natural  history  of  Croxted  Lane. 

4.  But,  for  its  sense  or  fancy,  what  food,  or  stimulus, 
can  it  find,  in  that  foul  causeway  of  its  youthful  pilgrim- 
age? What  would  have  happened  to  myself,  so  directed* 
I  cannot  clearly  imagine.  Possibly,  I  might  have  got  in- 
terested in  the  old  iron  and  wood-shavings;  and  become 
an  engineer  or  a  carpenter:  but  for  the  children  of  to-day, 
accustomed,  from  the  instant  they  are  out  of  their  cradles, 
to  the  sight  of  this  infinite  nastiness,  prevailing  as  a  fixed 
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cpnditipn  of  the  universe,  over  the  face  of  nature,  and., 
accompanying  all  the  operations  of  industrious  ouui,  what 
is.  to  be  the  scholastic  issue?  u^ess,  indeed,  thj^  thrill  of 
scientific  vanity  in  the  primuy  analy^sis  of.  some  unheaxd-oj^, 
process  of  corruption — or  the  reward  of  microscopic  research 
in  the  sigl^t  of  worms  with  more  legs,  and  acari  of  more 
curious  generation  than  ever  vivified  the  more. simply  smell- 
ing plasma  otf  antiquity. 

One  result  of  such  elementary  education  is,  however, 
already  certain;  namely,  that  the  pleasure  which  we  may 
conceive  taken  by  the  children  of  the  coming  time,  in  the 
analysis  of  physical  corruption,  guides,  into  fields  inore, 
dangerous  and  desolate,  the  expatiation  of  an  imaginative, 
literature:  and  that  the  reactions  of  moral  disease  upon 
itself,  and  the  conditions  of  languidly  monstrous  character 
developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  low  vitaUty,  have  become^ 
the  most  valued  material  of  modern  fiction,  and  the  most, 
eagerly  discussed  texts  of  modem  philosophy. 

5.  The  many  concurrent  reasons  for  this  mischief  may, 
I  believe,  be  massed  under  a  few  general  heads. 

(I.)  There  is  first  the  hot  fermentation  and  unwhole- 
some secrecy  of  the  population  crowded  into  large  cities,V 
each  mote  in  the  misery  lighter,  as  an  individual  soul,  than 
a  dead  leaf,  but  becoming  oppressive  and  infectious  each  to 
his  neighbour,  in  the  smoking  mass  of  decay.  The  result- 
ing modes  of  mental  ruin  and  distress  are  continually  new; 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  worth  study  in  their  monstrosity: 
they  have  accordingly  developed  a  corresponding  science  of 
fiction,  concerned  mainly  with  the  description  of  such  fornas 
of  disease,  like  the  botany  of  leaf- lichens.     , 

In  De  Balzac's  story  of  leather  Goriot,^  a  grocer  makes 
a  large  fortune,  of  which  he  spends  on  himself  as  much  as 
may  keep  him  alive;  and  on  his  two  daughters,   all  that 

^  [On  the  secrecy  of  life  in  large  cities,  compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  72  (VoL  XVII. 
pp.  378,  379).  Compare  alto  the  note  on  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  121  (Vol.  XIX. 
p.  401).] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  Le  Ph^  Gforiot,  see  Appendix  21  in  VoL  XXIX. 
(p.  688)0 
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can  promote  their  pleasures  or  their  pride.  He  marries 
them  to  men  of  rank,  supplies  their  secret  expenses,  and 
provides  for  his  favourite  a  separate  and  clandestine  estab- 
lishment  with  her  lover«  On  his  deathbed,  he  sends  for 
thiS:  &vourite  daughter,  who  wishes  to  come,  and  hesitates 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  doing  so,  and  going  to 
a  baUat  which  it  has  been  for  the  last  month  her  chief 
ambitioQito  be  seen.     She  finally  goes  to  the  ball. 

The  story  is»  of  course,  one  of  which  the  violent  con- 
trasts and  spectral  catastrophe  could  only  take  place,  or  be 
conceived,  in  a  large  city.  A  village  grocer  cannot  make 
a  large  fortune,  cannot  marry  his  daughters  to  titled  squires, 
and  cannot  die  without  having  his  children  brought  to  him, 
if,  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  fear  of  village  gossip,  if  for  no 
better  cause. 

6.  (11.)  But  a  much  more  profound  feeling  than  this 
mere  curiosity  of  science  in  morbid  phenomena  is  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  carefullest  forms  of  modem  fiction. 
The  disgrace  and  grief  resulting  from  the  mere  trampling 
pressure  and  electric  friction  of  town  life,  become  to  the 
safftrets  peculiarly  mysterious  in  their  undeservedness,  and 
frightful  in  their  inevitableness.  The  power  of  all  surround- 
ings over  them  for  evil ;  the  incapacity  of  their  own  minds 
to  refuse  the  pollution,  and  of  their  own  wills  to  oppose 
the  weight,  of  the  staggering  mass  that  chokes  and  crushes 
them  into  perdition,  brings  every  law  of  healthy  existence 
into  question  with  them,  and  every  alleged  method  of  help 
and  hope  into  doubt.  Indignation,  without  any  calming 
fiutfa  in  justice,  and  self-contempt,  without  any  curative  self- 
leproach,  dull  the  intelligence,  and  degrade  the  conscience, 
into  sullen  increduUty  of  all  sunshine  outside  \he  dung- 
hill, or  breeze  beyond  the  wafting  of  its  impurity;  and 
at  last  a  philosophy  develops  itseli^  partly  satiric,  partly 
consolatory,  concerned  only  with  the  regenerative  vigour  of 
aiaBure>  and  the  necessary  obscurities  of  fimetic^  Providence; 

i  [For  this  word,  see  VoL  XXVU.  p.  eSO.] 
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showing  how  everybody's  tmtt  is  somebody  dse*s»  how 
infectkm  has  no  law,  digestion  no  wiU,  and  profitable  dirt 
no  dishonour. 

And  thus  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  scholasticisin,  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Divinity  of  Deeompoaitkm,  baa 
established  itself  in  connection  widi  the  more  recent  forms 
of  romance,  giving  them  at  once  a  complacent  tone  of 
clerical  dignity,  ai^  an  agreeable  dash  of  heretical  impu- 
dence; while  the  inculcated  doctrine  has  the  double  advan- 
tage c^  needing  no  laborious  sdiolarship  tot  its  foundation, 
and  no  painful  self-denial  for  its  practice. 

7.  (III.)  The  monotimy  of  life  in  the  central  streets  of 
any  great  modem  dty,  but  especially  in  those  of  London, 
where  every  emotion  intended  to  be  derived  by  men  firom 
the  si^t  of  nature,  or  the  sense  of  art,  is  forbidden  for 
ever,  leaves  the  craving  of  the  heart  for  a  sincere,  yet 
changeful,  interest,  to  be  fed  fiom  one  source  oidy.  Under 
natural  conditions  the  d^;ree  of  mental  excitement  neces- 
sary to  bodily  health  is  provided  by  the  course  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  various  skill  and  fortune  of  agriculture. 
In  the  country  every  morning  of  the  year  brings  with  it  a 
new  aspect  of  springing  w  fading  nature;  a  new  duty  to 
be  fulfilled  upon  earth,  and  a  new  promise  or  warning  in 
heaven.  No  day  is  without  its  innocent  hope,  its  special 
prudence,  its  kindly  gift,  and  its  sublime  danger;  and  in 
every  process  of  wise  husbandry,  and  every  effort  of  con- 
tending or  remedial  courage,  the  wholesome  passions,  pride, 
and  bodily  power  of  the  labourer  are  excited  and  exerted 
in  happiest  unison.  The  companionship  of  domestic,  the 
care  of  serviceable,  animals,  soften  and  enlarge  his  life  with 
lowly  charities,  and  discipline  him  in  familiar  wisdoms  and 
unboastfiil  fortitudes ;  while  the  divine  laws  of  seed-time 
which  cannot  be  recalled,  harvest  which  cannot  be  hastened, 
and  winter  in  which  no  man  can  work,  compel  the  im- 
patiences and  coveting  of  his  heart  into  labour  too  sub- 
missive to  be  anxious,  and  rest  too  sweet  to  be  wanton. 
What  thought  can  enough  comprehend  the  contrast  between 
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such  life,  and  that  in  streets  where  summer  and  winter  are 
only  alternations  of  heat  and  cold;  where  snow  never  fell 
idiite,  nor  sunshine  clear ;  where  the  ground  is  only  a  pave- 
ment, and  the  sky  no  more  than  the  glass  roof  of  an  arcade ; 
where  the  utmost  power  of  a  storm  is  to  choke  the  gutters, 
and  the  finest  magic  of  spring,  to  change  mud  into  dust: 
where — chief  and  most  fatal  difierence  in  state — ^there  is  no 
interest  of  occupation  for  any  of  the  inhabitants  but  the 
routine  of  counter  or  desk  within  doors,  and  the  effort  to 
pass  each  other  without  collision  outside;  so  that  from 
morning  to  evening  the  only  possible  variation  of  the 
monotony  of  the  hours,  and  lightening  of  the  penalty  of 
existence,  must  be  some  kind  of  mischief,  limited,  unless 
by  more  than  ordinary  godsend  of  fatality,  to  the  fall  of  a 
horse,  or  the  slitting  of  a  pocket  ? 

8.  I  said  that  under  these  laws  of  inanition,  the  craving 
of  the  human  heart  for  some  kind  of  excitement  could 
be  suppUed  from  one  source  only.  It  might  have  been 
thought  by  any  other  than  a  sternly  tentative  philosopher, 
that  the  denial  of  their  natural  food  to  human  feelings 
would  have  provoked  a  reactionary  desire  for  it;  and  that 
the  dreariness  of  the  street  would  have  been  gilded  by 
dreams  of  pastoral  feUcity.  Experience  has  shown  the  fact 
to  be  otherwise;  the  thoroughly  trained  Londoner  can 
enjoy  no  other  excitement  than  that  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  but  asks  for  that  in  continually  more  ardent 
or  more  virulent  concentration;  and  the  ultimate  power 
of  fiction  to  entertain  him  is  by  varying  to  his  fancy  the 
modes,  and  defining  for  his  dulness  the  horrors,  of  Death. 
In  the  single  novel  of  Bleak  House  there  are  nine  deaths 
(or  left  for  death's,  in  the  drop  scene)  carefully  wrought 
out  or  led  up  to,  either  by  way  of  pleasing  surprise,  as  the 
babjr's  at  the  brickmaker's,*  or  finished  in  their  threaten- 
ings  and  sufferings,  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  can  be 
contrived  in  the  anticipation,  and  as  much  pathology  as  can 

*  [See  chapter  viiL] 
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be  concentrated  in  the  description.  Udder  the  fbUowing 
varieties  of  method : — 

One  by  assassinatioii Mr.  Tulkinghom. 

One  by  starvation,  with  phthisis  Joe. 

One  by  chagrin Richard. 

One  by  spontaneous  combustion  Mr.  Krook. 

One  by  sorrow Lady  Dedloek's  ]o^r. 

One  by  remorse Lady  Dedlock. 

One  by  insanity Miss  Flite. 

One  by  paralysis Sir  Leicester. 

Besides  the  baby,  by  fever,  and  a  lively  young  French- 
woman left  to  be  hanged.^ 

And  all  this,  observe,  not  in  a  tragic,  adventumus,  or 
military  story,  but  merely  as  the  further  enlivenment  of  a 
narrative  intended  to  be  amusing;  and  as  a  properly  repre- 
sentative average  of  the  statistics  of  civilian  mortality  in 
the  centre  of  London. 

9.  Observe  further,  and  chiefly.  It  is  not  the  mere 
number  of  deaths  (which,  if  we  count  the  odd  troopers  in 
the  last  scene,  is  exceeded  in  Old  Mortality^  and  reached, 
within  one  or  two,  both  in  fFaverley  and  Ghiy  Mannering^) 
that  marks  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  modem  novel.  It  is 
the  fact  that  all  these  deaths,  but  one,  are  of  inoffendivey 
or  at  least  in  the  world's  estimate,  respectable  persons;  and 
that  they  are  all  grotesquely  either  violent  or  miserable, 
purporting  thus  to  illustrate  the  modem  theology  that  the 
appointed  destiny  of  a  large  average  of  our  population 
is  to  die  like  rats  in  a  drain,  either  by  trap  or  poison. 
Not,  indeed,  that  a  lawyer  in  full  practice  can  be  usually 
supposed  as  faultless  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  as  a  dove  or  a 

^  [For  the  arrest  of  MademoiseUe  Hortense,  murderess  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  see 
ch.  liv.] 

»  [In  Waverley  there  are  five  deaths— viz.,  those  of  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple 
and  Colonel  Gardner  (ch.  xlvii.),  Richard  VVaverley  (ch.  Izi.),  Donald  Bean  Lam 
(ch.  Ixii.),  and  Fergus  Maclvor  (ch.  Ixix.).  In  Guy  Mannering  there  are  seven  or 
eight  deaths — viz.,  the  murder  of  Kennedy,  whose  cruel  function  was  that  of 
"riding  officer"  (ch.  ix.) ;  the  death  from  shock  of  Mrs.  Bertram  (iWrf.),  and  of 
her  husband  (ch.  xiii.) ;  one  or  two  smugglers,  including  Brown  (ch.  xxx.);  Meg 
Merrilies,  the  heroine,  shot  by  Dirk  Hatteraick  (ch.  liv.),  Glossin,  killed  in  his 
struggle  with  him  (ch.  Ivii.),  with  finally  the  suicide  of  Hatteraick  himself  {ibid,),] 
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woodcock;  but  it  is  not,  in  former  divinities,  thought  the 
will  of  Providence  that  he  should  be  dropped  by  a  shot 
from  a  client  behind  his  fire-screen,  and  retrievcid  in  the 
morning  by  his  housemaid  under  the  chandelier.  Neither 
is  Lady  Dedlock  less  reprehensible  in  her  conduct  than 
many  women  of  fashion  have  been  and  will  be:  but  it 
would  not  therefore  have  been  thought  poetically  just,  in 
old-fashioned  morality,  that  she  should  be  found  by  her 
daughter  lying  dead,  with  her  face  in  the  mud  of  a  St. 
Giles's  churchyard.^ 

10.  In  the  work  of  the  great  masters  death  is  always 
either  heroic,  deserved,  or  quiet  and  natural  (unless  their 
j^iorpose  be  totally  and  deeply  tragic,  when  collateral  meaner 
deHth  is  jpermitted,  like  that  of  Polonius  or  Roderigo*). 
In  Old  Mortality,  four  of  the  deaths,  Bothwell's,  Ensign 
Grahame's,  Macbriar's,  and  Evandale's,  are  magnificently 
heroic ;  Hurley's  and  Olifant's  long  deserved,  and  swift ; 
the  troopers',  met  in  the  discharge  of  their  military  duty; 
and  the  old  miser's,  as  gentle  as  the  passing  of  a  cloud, 
aild;  almost  beautiful  in  its  last  words  of — ^now  unselfish — 
caSre:— 

.  ^'Ailie'  (he  ftje  ca'd  me  Ailie,  we  were  ftuld  acquaintance),  'Ailie, 
ti^e  ye  care  and  baud  the  gear  weel  thegither ;  for  the  name  of  Morton 
of  Milnwood's  gane  out  like  the  last  sough  of  an  auld  sang.'  And  sae 
he  fell  out  o'  ae  dwam  into  another,  and  ne'er  spak  a  word  mair,  unless 
it  were  something  we  cou'dna  mak  out,  about  a  dipped  candle  being  gude 
eneagh  to  see  to  dee  wi'.  He  cou'd  ne'er  bide  to  see  a  moulded  ane, 
and  there  was  ane,  by  ill  luck,  on  the  table."  * 

In  Gruy  Mamieringy  the  murder,  though  unpremeditated, 
of  a  single  person,  (himself  not  entirely  innocent,  but  at 
least  by  heartlessness  in  a  cruel  function  earning  his  fate,) 
is  avenged  to  the  uttermost  on  all  the  men  conscious  of 
the  crime ;  Mr.  Bertram's  death,  like  that  of  his  wife,  brief 

1  rCompare  Vol.  XXX.  p.  155.] 

*  \Hamletf  Act  iii.  sc  4 ;  Othello,  Act  v.  sc.  2.] 

•  [Ch.  xxxiz.  of  Old  Mortality.  For  the  other  deaths^  see  ch.  xW.  for  Both- 
well's and  Grahame's;  ch.  xxzvi.  for  those  of  Machriar,  Evandale,  Barley,  and 
Oli&nt.  For  numerous  deaths  both  of  troopers  and  insurgents,  in  hattie  and 
otherwise,  see  chaps,  xvi.,  xxv.,  xzxiii.-iv.,  and  xliv.  Raskin  omits  to  mention  the 
death  of  HahakkuK  Mucklewrath,  the  mad  preacher,  in  ch.  xxxiv.] 
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in  pain,  and  each  told  in  the  space  of  half-a-dozen  lines; 
and  that  of  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  self-devoted,  heroic  in 
the  highest,  and  happy. 

Nor  is  it  ever  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  comparison  of 
Scott's  with  inferior  work,  that  his  own  splendid  powers 
were,  even  in  early  life,  tainted,  and  in  his  latter  years 
destroyed,  by  modern  conditions  of  commercial  excitement, 
then  first,  but  rapidly,  developing  themselves.  There  are 
parts  even  in  his  best  novels  coloured  to  meet  tastes  which 
he  despised;  and  many  pages  written  in  his  later  ones  to 
lengthen  his  article  for  the  indiscriminate  market. 

11.  But  there  was  one  weakness  of  which  his  healthy 
mind  remained  incapable  to  the  last.  In  modem  stories  pre- 
pared for  more  refined  or  fastidious  audiences  than  those  of 
Dickens,  the  funereal  excitement  is  obtained,  for  the  most 
part,  not  by  the  infliction  of  violent  or  disgusting  death; 
but  in  the  suspense,  the  pathos,  and  the  more  or  less  by 
all  felt,  and  recognized,  mortal  phenomena  of  the  sick-room. 
The  temptation,  to  weak  writers,  of  this  order  of  subject  is 
especially  great,  because  the  study  of  it  from  the  living — 
or  dying — model  is  so  easy,  and  to  many  has  been  the  most 
impressive  part  of  their  own  personal  experience;  while, 
if  the  description  be  given  even  with  mediocre  accuracy, 
a  very  large  section  of  readers  will  admire  its  truth,  and 
cherish  its  melancholy.  Few  authors  of  second  or  third 
rate  genius  can  either  record  or  invent  a  probable  conversa- 
tion in  ordinary  life;  but  few,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so 
destitute  of  observant  faculty  as  to  be  unable  to  chronicle 
the  broken  syllables  and  languid  movements  of  an  invalid. 
The  easily  rendered,  and  too  surely  recognized,  image  of 
familiar  suffering  is  felt  at  once  to  be  real  where  all  else 
had  been  false;  and  the  historian  of  the  gestures  of  fever 
and  words  of  delirium  can  count  on  the  applause  of  a 
gratified  audience  as  surely  as  the  dramatist  who  introduces 
on  the  stage  of  his  flagging  action  a  carriage  that  can  be 
driven  or  a  fountain  that  will  flow.  But  the  masters  of 
strong  imagination  disdain  such  work,  and  those  of  deep 
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tensibility  shrink  bmn  it*  Only  under  oonditicms  of  per- 
wnal  -wMkness,  .presently  to  he  noted,  would  Scott  comply 
with  the  cravings  of  his  lower  audience  in  scenes  of  terror 
like  the  death  of  Frant-de-Bceuf.^  But  he  never  once  with- 
dbew  the  sacred  curtain  of  the  sick-chamber,  nor  permitted 
Ae  disgrace  of  wanton  tears  round  the  humiliation  of 
strength,  or  the  wreck  of  beauty. 

12.  (IV.)  No  exception  to  this  law  of  reverence  will  be 
iound  in  the  scenes  in  Cceur  de  Lion's  illness  introductory 
to  the  principal  incident  in  The  TaUsman.^  An  inferior 
writer  would  have  made  the  king  charge  in  imagination  at 
the  head  of  his  chivalry,  or  wander  in  dreams  by  the  brooks 
of  Aquitaine ;  but  Scott  allows  us  to  learn  no  more  startling 
symptoms  of  the  king's  malady  than  that  he  was  restless 
ud  impatient,  and  could  not  wear  his  armour.  Nor  is  any 
bodily  weakness,  or  crisis  of  danger,  permitted  to  disturb 
tot  an  instant  the  royalty  of  intelligence  and  heart  in  which 
he  examines,  trusts  and  obeys  the  physician  whom  his 
attendants  fear. 

Yet  the  choice  of  the  main  subject  in  this  story  and 
its  companion — the  trial,  to  a  point  of  utter  torture,  of 
knightly  fedth,  and  several  passages  in  the  conduct  of  both, 
more  especially  the  exaggerated  scenes  in  the  House  of 
cBaldringham,  and  hermitage  of  Engedi,'  are  signs  of  the 

*  Nell,  in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  v/os  simply  killed  for  the  market, 
as  a  butcher  kills  a  lamb  (see  Forster's  Life^),  and  Paul  was  written 
■ider  the  same  conditions  of  illness  which  aflected  Soott — a  part  of  the 
ominous  palsies,  grasping  alike  author  and  subject  both  in  Dombey  and 
liUk  DorrU.^ 


^  rSee  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxx.] 

*  TChaps.  vi.  #f<7.] 

'  [See  chaps,  xiii.  and  xv.  of  The  Betrothed,  and  The  Talisman,  passim,] 

*  [The  Life  qf  Charles  Dickens,  ch.  xii.  (vol.  i.  p.  188),  where  Forster  explains 
tfiat  the  tragic  ending  was  his  suggestion,  IMckens  himself  not  having  thought  of 
killing  little  Nell.] 

*  [Dmnbey  and  Sen  was  written  during  the  latter  part  of  1846,  the  whole  of 
1847,  and  the  early  part  of  1848.  During  most  of  this  time  Dickens  was  ou  the 
Continent,  subject,  as  he  said,  to  '' extraordinarjr  nervousness  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  describe,"  and  constantly  haunted  with  the  dread  of  ^'a  race. against 
tiine"  (Forster's  Life^  voL  iii.  pp.  221,  259-260).  Uttle  DorrU  came  out  between 
Deoember  1856  to  June  1857;  for  Dickens's  restless  mid  morbid  condition  at  the 
time,  see  f6iU,  pp.  156-157.] 

xxxiv.  s 
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gradual  decline  in  force  of  intellect  and  soul  which  those 
who  love  Scott  best  have  done  him  the  worst  injustice  in 
their  endeavours  to  disguise  or  deny.  The  mean  anxieties, 
moral  humiliations,  and  mercilessly  demanded  brain-toil,^ 
which  killed  him,  show  their  sepulchral  grasp  for  many  and 
many  a  year  before  their  final  victory;  and  the  states  of 
more  or  less  dulled,  distorted,  and  polluted  imagination 
which  culminate  in  Castle  Dangerous  cast  a  Stygian  hue 
over  St.  Ronan's  Welly  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perthj  and  Anne 
of  Geiersteifiy*  which  lowers  them,  the  first  altogether,  the 
other  two  at  frequent  intervals,  into  fellowship  with  the 
normal  disease  which  festers  throughout  the  whole  body  of 
our  lower  fictitious  literature. 

18.  Fictitious!  I  use  the  ambiguous  word  deliberately; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  in  tiiese  tales  of  the 
prison-house  how  far  their  vice  and  gloom  are  thrown  into 
their  manufacture  only  to  meet  a  vile  demand,  and  how 
tax  they  are  an  integral  condition  of  thought  in  the  minds 
of  men  trained  from  their  youth  up  in  the  knowledge 
of  Londinian  and  Parisian  misery.  The  speciality  of  the 
plague  is  a  delight  in  the  exposition  of  the  relations  be- 
tween guilt  and  decrepitude ;  and  I  call  the  results  of  it 
literature  **  of  the  prison-house,"  because  the  thwarted  habits 
of  body  and  mind,  which  are  the  punishment  of  reckless 
crowding  in  cities,  become,  in  the  issue  of  that  punishment, 
frightful  subjects  of  exclusive  interest  to  themselves;  and 
the  art  of  fiction  in  which  they  finally  delight  Ls  only  the 
more  studied  arrangement  and  illustration,  by  coloured  fire- 
lights, of  the  daily  bulletins  of  their  own  wretchedness, 
in  the  prison  calendar,  the  police  news,  and  the  hospital 
report. 

14.  The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  my  separating 

*  [Compere  below,  §  27  (p.  292).] 

'  [The  dates  of  pablication  of  these  stories  are  (in  the  order  of  their  mention 
by  Ruskin)  1831  (Scott  died  in  1832),  1823,  1828,  and  1829.  The  TaHman  and  Tke 
Betrothed  were  published  in  1825.  For  anoUier  reference  to  the  morbid  taint  in 
Castle  Dannertnu,  see  Modem  Patntere,  vol.  iv.  (VoL  VI.  pp.  397-8),  and  Vol.  XXV. 
p.  297.  For  St.  Bonan*i  WeU,  see  below,  §§  23,  24,  27 ;  and  for  The  Fair  MM 
V  PeHh,  %  14  n.] 
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the  greatest  work  of  Dickens,  OKver  Twisty  with  honour, 
from  the  loathsome  mass  to  which  it  typically  belongs 
That  book  is  an  earnest  and  uncaricatured  record  of  states 
of  criminal  life,  written  with  didactic  purpose,  full  of  the 
gravest  instruction,  nor  destitute  of  pathetic  studies  of  noble 
passion.^  Even  The  Mysteries  of  Paris*  and  Gaboriau's 
Crime  ^POrcival  are  raised,  by  their  definiteness  of  historical 
intention  and  forewarning  anxiety,  far  above  the  level  of 
their  order,  and  may  be  accepted  as  photographic  evidence 
of  an  otherwise  incredible  civilization,  corrupted  in  the  in- 
fernal fiEU^  of  it,  down  to  the  genesis  of  such  figures  as  the 
Vicomte  d'Orcival,  the  Stabber,*  the  Skeleton,  and  the  She- 
wolfl  But  the  effectual  head  of  the  whole  cretinous  school 
is  the  renowned  novel  in  which  the  hunchbacked  lover 
watches  the  execution  of  his  mistress  from  the  tower  of 
Notre-Dame;'  and  its  strength  passes  gradually  away  into 
the  anatomical  preparations,  for  the  general  market,  of 
novels  like  Poor  Miss  Finch,^  in  which  the  heroine  is  blind, 

^  ^  Chomineiir "  not  striking  with  dagger-pointy  but  ripping  with  knife- 
edge.  Yet  I  do  him,  and  La  Louve,  injustice  in  classing  them  with  the 
two  others;  thej  are  put  together  only  as  parts  in  the  same  phantasm. 
Compare  with  La  Louve,  the  strength  of  wild  virtue  in  the  Louo^danne 
(Lncienne)  of  Gaboriau — she,  province-bom  and  bred;  and  opposed  to 
rarisian  dviiiiation  in  the  character  of  her  sempstress  friend.  '^De  ce 
Palis,  oik  elle  6tait  u6e,  elle  savait  tout — elle  connaissait  tout.  Rien  ne 
r^tonnait,  nul  ne  I'intimidait.  Sa  science  des  details  mat^riels  de  I'exist- 
ence  6tait  inconcevable.  Impossible  de  1^  duper! — Eh  bien!  cette  fiUe 
si  Jaborieuse  et  si  6conome  n  avait  ro6me  pas  la  plus  vague  notion  des 
sentiments  qui  sont  Thonneur  de  la  femme.  Je  n'avais  pas  id6e  d'une  si 
complete  absence  de  sens  moral ;  d'une  si  inconsciente  depravation,  d'une 
impudence  si  effiront^ment  naive." — L Argent  des  autres,  vol.  i.  p.  358.^ 

«  [For  other  references  to  Olitjer  Twist,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  411,  and  Vol.  XXVin. 
p.  614] 

'  [For  other  references  in  the  same  sense — to  Eugene  Sue,  see  Vol.  VL  p.  39S, 
where  Rnskin  mentions  the  Squelette  (Skeleton),  and  Vol.  V.  p.  372,  the  Stabber 
(liS  Chonrinear)  and  the  She- wolf  (La  Louve)  are  other  characters  in  the  Mystcres 
de  Paris);  to  Gaboriau,  VoL  XXVm.  p.  118.1 

s  [Compare  Vol.  XXTX.  p.  588  a. ;  and  (in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition)  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Fumivall  of  May  22,  1855,  in  which  Rusldn  dismisses  Victor  Hugo's 
book  as  ''the  most  disgusting"  Icnown  to  him.     See  fdso  below,  p.  724.] 


«  [By  Wilkie  Collins,  published  in  1872.] 
•  [Fo  ' ■ 


[For  part  of  this  and  a  further  quotation  from  the  same  passage,  see  Fors 
Oavigera,  Letter  48  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  115).] 
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the  hero  epileptic,  and  the  obnoxious  brother  is  found  dead 
with  his  hands  dropped  off,  in  the  Arctic  r^ons.* 

15.  This  literature  of  the  Prison-house,  understanding 
by  the  word  not  only  the  cell  of  Newgate,  but  also  and 
even  more  definitely  the  cell  of  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  the  Hdpital 
des  Fons,  and  the  grated  corridor  with  the  dripping  dabs 

*  The  reader  who  cares  to  seek  it  may  easily  find  medical  evidence  of 
ihe  physical  effects  of  certain  states  of  brain  disease  in  producing  especially 
images  of  truncated  and  Hermes-like  deformity^  complicated  with  groasness. 
Horace,  in  the  Epodes,  scoffs  at  it,  but  not  without  horror.^  Lnca  Sig- 
norelli  and  Raphael  in  their  arabesques  are  deeply  struck  by  it:  Dilrer^ 
defying  and  playing  with  it  alternately,  is  almost  beaten  down  again  and 
again  in  the  distorted  faces,  hewing  halberts,  and  suspended  satyrs  of  his 
arabesques  round  the  polyglot  Lord's  Prayer;'  it  takes  entire  possession 
of  Balzac  in  the  Conies  IholaUques  ;^  it  struck  Scott  in  the  earliest  days 
of  his  childish  ''visions"  intensified  by  the  axe-stroke  murder  of  his  grand 
aunt  (L.  i.  142/  and  see  close  of  this  note).  It  chose  for  him  the  subject 
of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  and  produced  afterwards  all  the  recurrent  ideas 
of  executions,  tainting  Nigel,  almost  spoiling  Qjuentm  Durward — ^utterly  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth  :  ^  and  culminating  in  Bizarro  (L.  x.  149^*  It  suggested 
all  the  deaths  by  falling,  or  sinking,  as  in  delirious  sleep  —  Kennedy, 
Eveline  Neville  (nearly  repeated  in  Clara  Mowbray),  Amy  Robsart,  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  in  the  quicksand,  Morris,  and  G>rporal  Grace-be- 
here  ^ — compare  the  dream  of  Gride,  in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  and  Dickens's 
own  last  words,  on  the  ground^  (so  also,  in  my   own  inflanunation  of  the 

^  rSee  Epodes,  v.  and  xvii.  (on  the  witchcraft  of  Canidia).  For  images  of  **  Hermes- 
like aeformity,"  etc.,  set  up  at  cross-roads,  see  Thucydides,  vi.  27.J 

'  [In  the  "  Prayer-book  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  " :  for  which  see  VoL  XXX. 
p.  251J 

*  [For  other  references  in  the  same  sense  to  the  Contes  Drolatiques,  see  Vol.  XVII. 
pp.  344-345,  and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  33j 

*  [Lockhart's  U/e  of  Scott:  "The  maid-servant,  in  a  sudden  access  of  insani^, 
struck  her  mistress  to  death  with  a  coal-axe,  and  then  rushed  furiously  into  the 
street  with  the  bloody  weapon  iu  her  hand."  This  was  the  occasion  on  which  ''the 
first  images  of  horror  from  the  scenes  of  real  life  were  stamped  upon  his  mind." 
Ruskin's  references  are  to  Blacks  edition,  in  10  volumes  (1869).] 

'  [For  the  taint  of  executions  in  Nigel,  see  the  account  of  the  cutting  off  of  Stuhbe's 
hand  in  ch.  xxx.,  and  the  mention  of  the  rack  in  ch.  xxxv. ;  iu  Qwmtin  Durward, 
see,  e,g.,  chaps,  vi.  and  xxxiv. ;  in  the  Fair  Maid,  the  deaths  of  Sir  John  Ramomy 
and  Bonthron  in  ch.  xxxii.  (and  the  letter's  earlier  escape  from  hanging,  ch.  xxiii.).] 

*  [Where  Lockhart  gives,  from  Scott's  diary  (Naples,  January  1^2),  the  account 
of  '^the  death  of  II  Bizarro"  fW>m  the  unpublishea  tale  of  that  name.] 

^  [For  these  incidents,  see  Gtif/  Mannering,  ch.  ix. ;  The  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxiii. 
(though  £veline  did  not  in  fiict  so  die,  see  ch.  xxix.) ;  St.  Rondn's  Well,  ch.  xxxviii. ; 
Kenilworth,  ch.  xli. ;  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxxiv. ;  Morris,  Rob  Boy,  ch.  xxxi. ; 
and  for  the  death  of  Corporal  Grace-be-here  Humgudgeou,  flung  from  the  tower 
by  Albert,   Woodstock,  ch.  xxxiv.] 

*  [See  Forster's  Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  501 :  ''  After  a  slight  struggle  he  sank  heavily 
on  his  left  side.  ^On  the  ground'  were  the  last  words  he  spoke."  The  ''dream 
of  Gride  **  is  a  slip  on  Ruskin's  part  for  the  dreatn  of  Bray  on  the  night  before 
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of  the  Morgue,  having  its  central  root  thus  in  the  lie  de 
Piris— or  historically  and  pre-eminently  the  ^'  Cit^  de  Paris  " 
—4s,  when  understood  deeply,  the  precise  counter-corruption 
of  the  religion  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  just  as  the  worst 
forma  of  bodily  and  mental  ruin  are  the  corruption  of  love. 
I  have  therefore  called  it  *  "  Fiction  m^croyante,"  with  literal 

bimiD,  two  years  ago,  I  dreamed  that  I  fell  through  the  earth  and  came 
out  on  the  other  side).  In  its  grotesque  and  distorting  power,  it  produced 
all  of  the  figures  of  the  Laif  Goblin,  Pacolet,  Flibbertigibbet,  G>ckJedemoy, 
Geoffirey  Hudson,  Fenella,  and  Necbatanus;*  in  Dickens  it  in  like  manner 
gives  Quilp,  Krook,  Smike,  Smallweed,  Miss  Mowcher,  and  the  dwarfs 
and  wax-work  of  Nell's  caravan ; '  and  runs  entirely  wild  in  Bamabv  Rudge, 
where,  with  a  corps  de  drame  composed  of  one  idiot,  two  madmen,  a 
gentlenaan-fool  who  is  also  a  villain,  a  shop-boy  fool  who  is  also  a  black- 
guard^  a  hangman,  a  shrivelled  virago,  and  a  doll  in  ribands^ — carrying 
this  company  through  riot  and  fire,  till  he  hangs  the  hangman,  one  of  the 
madmen,  his  mother,  and  the  idiot,  runs  the  gentleman-fool  thrpugh  in  a 
bloody  duel,  and  bums  and  crushes  the  shop-boy  fool  into  shapefessness, 
he  cannot  yet  be  content  without  shooting  the  spare  lover's  leg  off,  and 
manyfag  hkn  to  the  doll  in  a  wooden  one;  the  shapeless  shop-boy  being 
finalbr  also  married  in  ttvo  wooden  ones.  It  is  this  mutilation,  observe, 
whicu  is  the  very  siffu  manual  of  the  plague ;  joined,  in  the  artistic  forms 
of  it,  with  a  love  of  thominess  ^ — (in  their  mystic  root,  the  truncation  of 
the  limbless  serpent  and  the  spines  of  the  dragon's  wing.  Compare  Modem 
Pkmten,  vol.  iv.,  ''Chapter  on  the  Mountain  Gloom,"  s.  19^);  and  in 
all  forms  of  it,  with  petrifaction  or  loss  of  power  by  cold  in  the  blood, 
whence  the  last  Darwinian  process  of  the  witches'  charm — "cool  it  with 

the  conteroplatod  marriage  of  his  daughter  Madeline  to  Gride.  "As  J  stretched 
out  my  band  to  take  Madeline's  and  lead  her  down,  the  floor  sunk  with  me  .  .  . 
and  I  alighted  in  a  grave"  (ch.  liv.).] 

'  pTbis  is  a  slip  which  escaped  Ruskin's  notice  on  revision.  It  was  in  the  first 
draft,  as  the  MS.  shows,  that  he  had  distinguished  ''  Fiction  Croyante  and  Mecro- 
yante " ;  but  the  passage  was  afterwards  recast,  and  this  distinction  disappeared. 
On  tlie  words  " mecroyante,"  "miscreant,"  see  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  81  n.,  466.J 

*  [The  "Lay  Goblin"  is  the  dwarf  pa^re  of  Lord  Cmnstoun  in  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Mkuirel,  canto  ii.  31  ;  for  Pacolet  (Noma's  dwarf),  see  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxvii. ; 
for  Flibbcortigibbet,  see  Kina  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  4,  line  120,  and  ''Dickie  Sludge" 
in  ICemhoorth,  ch.  x. ;  Cockledemoy  (the  elfisli  rogue  in  Marstou's  comedy  of  The 
Dutch  Ckmrtesan)  comes  in  Scott's  play  The  Doom  of  DevorgoU  (1929) ;  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson  is  the  Queen's  dwarf  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak;  Fenella,  aHae  2^rah,  another 
dvarf  in  the  same  book ;  Necbatanus  is  Uie  Queen's  dwarf  in  The  Talisman,] 

s  [For  another  reference  to  Quilp  (Old  Curiosity  Shop),  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  356 ; 
to  Mi^  Krook  (nroprietor  of  a  rag-aud-bottle  shop)  in  Bleak  House^  above,  %  8; 
for  JSrandfitther  Smallweed,  see  ibid.,  ch.  xxi.,  etc. ;  for  Miss  Mowcher,  ''a  pursy 
dwarf,"  David  Cop/)erfield,  ch.  xxii.  ;  for  Smike,  Nicholas  Nickleby;  and  for  the 
dwacftt  waited  on  by  the  giants  (according  to  Mr.  Vuffiu),  and  for  Mrs.  Jarley's 
wax-workSy  see  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  chaps,  xix.,  xxvi.  seq.] 

^  [Compare  Ariadne  Florentina,  §  234  (VoL  XXII.  p.  467)^  where  Ruskin  gives 
I  similar  summajry  of  the  ingredients  of  Bamabv  RudgeJ] 

»  [Compm  Proserpina,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  464  n.J  •  [VoL  VI.  p.  400.] 
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accuracy  and  precision :  according  to  the  explanation  of  the 
word,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  any  good  French  dic- 
tionary/  and   round   its   Arctic   pole   in   the   Morgue,  he 

a  baboon's  blood,  then  the  chann  is  firm  and  good."^  The  two  frescoes 
in  the  colossal  handbills  which  have  lately  decorated  the  streets  of  London 
(the  baboon  with  the  mirror,  and  the  Maskeljne  and  G>dke  decapitation^ 
are  the  final  English  forms  of  Raphael's  aral>esque  under  this  influence; 
and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  get  the  number  for  the  week  ending  April  3, 
1880,  of  ''  Young  Folks — a  magazine  of  instructive  and  entertaining  litera- 
ture for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,"  containing  ^'  A  Sequel  to  Desdichado " 
(the  modem  development  of  Ivanhoe),'  in  which  a  quite  monumental  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  art  in  question  will  be  found  as  a  leading  illustration 
of  this  characteristic  sentence,  ''See,  good  Cerberus,"  said  Sir  Rupert,  **mg 
hand  has  been  struck  off.  You  fnust  make  me  a  hand  of  iron,  one  wUk  springs 
in  it,  so  that  I  can  make  it  grasp  a  dagger."  The  text  is  also,  as  it  professes 
to  be,  instructive ;  being  the  ultimate  degeneration  of  what  I  have  above 
called  the  "folly"  of  Ivanhoe;  for  the  folly  begets  folly  down,  and  down; 
and  whatever  Scott  and  Turner  did  wrong  has  thousands  of  imitators — 
their  wisdom  none  will  so  much  as  hear,  how  much  less  follow! 

In  both  of  the  Masters,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  evil 
and  good  are  alike  conditions  of  literal  vision :  and  therefore  also,  inseparably 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  health.  I  believe  the  first  elements  of 
all  Scott's  errors  were  in  the  milk  of  his  consumptive  nurse,  which  all  but 
killed  him  as  an  infant  (L.  i.  19) — and  was  without  doubt  the  cause  of 
the  teething  fever  that  ended  in  his  lameness  (L.  i.  20).  Then  came  (if 
the  reader  cares  to  know  what  I  mean  by  "Fors,"  let  him  read  the  page 
carefully)  the  fearful  accidents  to  his  only  sister,  and  her  death  (L.  i.  17);^ 
then  the  madness  of  his  nurse,  who  planned  his  own  murder  (ftl),  then 
the  stories  continually  told  him  of  the  executions  at  Carlisle  (84),  his  aunt's 
husband  having  seen  them ;  issuing,  he  himself  scarcely  knows  how,  in  the 
unaccountable  terror  that  came  upon  him  at  the  sight  of  statuary  (31)— 
especially  Jacob's  ladder;  then  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Swinton,^  and  finally 
the  nearly  fatal  bursting  of  the  blood-vessel  at  Kelso,  with  the  succeeding 
nervous  illness  (65-67) — solaced,  while  he  was  being  ''bled  and  blistered 
till  he  had  scarcely  a  pulse  left,"  by  that  history  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
— fondly  dwelt  on  and  realised  by  actual  modelling  of  their  fortress,  which 
returned  to  his  mind  for  the  theme  of  its  last  effort  in  passing  away.* 

*  "Se  dit  par  d^nigrement,  d'un  chr6tien  qui  ne  croit  pas  les  dogmes 
de  sa  religion." — Fleming,  vol.  ii.  p.  659* 

»  [Macbethj  Act  iv.  sc  1.] 

'  [The  former  was  the  ugly  advertisement  of  a  "monkey  brand''  soap;  for 
Maskelyne  and  Cooke's  entertainment,  see  above,  p.  252.] 

s  [Thundersleigh ;  or,  The  Knights  Quest.  A  Sequel,  etc,  by  Alfred  R.  Phillips, 
ch.  xxvii.  In  No.  487  (vol.  xvi.  p.  259)  of  Young  Folks,  ror  Desdichado,  see 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  viii.] 

*  ["I  had  an  only  sister,  Anne  Scott,  who  seemed  to  be  from  her  cradle  the 
butt  for  mischance  to  shoot  arrows  at."    Then  follows  an  account  of  the  accidents.! 

*  [His  jrreat-aunt :  see  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Lockhart,  vol.  i.  p.  142.] 

*  [For  The  Siege  qf  Malta,  the  story  commenced  by  Scott  shortly  befbre  his  death,  see 
Lockhart,  vol.  x.  p.  160.    For  Scott  s  modelling  of  the  fortress,  see  ilrid.,  vol.  i.  p.  66.] 
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may  gather  into  one  Caina^  of  gelid  putrescence  the  entire 
product  of  modem  infidel  imagination,  amusing  itself  with 
destruction  of  the  body,  and  busying  itself  with  aberration 
of  the  mind. 

16.  Aberration,  palsy,  or  plague,  observe,  as  distinguished 
firom  normal  evil,  just  as  the  venom  of  rabies  or  cholera 
differs  firom  that  of  a  wasp  or  a  viper.  The  life  of  the 
insect  and  serpent  deserves,  or  at  least  permits,  our 
thoughts;  not  so  the  stages  of  agony  in  the  fiory-driven 
hound.  There  is  some  excuse,  indeed,  for  the  pathologic 
labour  of  the  modem  novelist  in  the  fact  that  he  cannot 
easily,  in  a  city  population,  find  a  healthy  mind  to  vivi- 
sect: but  the  greater  part  of  such  amateur  surgery  is  the 
struggle,  in  an  epoch  of  wild  literary  competition,  to 
obtain  novelty  of  material  The  varieties  of  aspect  and 
colour  in  healthy  firuit,  be  it  sweet  or  sour,  may  be  within 
certain  limits  described  exhaustively.  Not  so  ihe  blotches 
of  its  conceivable  blight:  and  while  the  symmetries  of  in- 
tegral human  character  can  only  be  traced  by  harmonious 
and  tender  skill,  like  the  branches  of  a  living  tree,  the 
fiiults  and  gaps  of  one  gnawed  away  by  corroding  accident 
can  be  shuffled  into  senseless  change  like  the  wards  of  a 
Chubb  lock. 

17.  (V.)  It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  vast  field  for  this 
dice-cast  or  card-dealt  calamity  which  opens  itself  in  the 
Ignorance,  money-interest,  and  mean  passion,  of  city  mar- 
riage. Peasants  know  each  other  as  children — meet,  as  they 
grow  up  in  testing  labour ;  and  if  a  stout  farmer*s  son 
marries  a  handless  girl,  it  is  his  own  fault.  Also  in  the 
patrician  families  of  the  field,  the  young  people  know  what 
they  are  doing,  and  marry  a  neighbouring  estate,  or  a 
covetable  title,  with  some  conception  of  the  responsibilities 
they  undertake.  But  even  among  these,  their  season  in  the 
ooiiused  metropolis  creates  licentious  and  fortuitous  tempta- 
tion before  unknown;  and  in  the  lower  middle  orders,  an 
entirely  new  kingdom  of  discomfort  and  disgrace  has  been 

^  [Infemo,  zxzii.    Compare  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  99.] 
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preached  to  them  in  the  doctrines  of  unbridled  pleasure 
which  are  merely  an  apology  for  their  peculiar  fcnrms  of 
lUrbreeding.  it  is  quite  curious  how  often  the  catastrophe, 
or  the  leading  interest,  of  a  modem  novel,  turns  upon 
the  want,  both  in  maid  and  bachelor,  of  the  coramon  self- 
eommand  ^diich  was  taught  to  their  grandmothers  and 
gratidlSathers  as  the  first  element  of  ordinarily  decent  be- 
haviour. Rashly  inquiring  the  other  day  the  ^ot  of  a 
modem  story  ^  from  a  female  friend,  I  elicited,  after  some 
hesitation^  lliat  it  hinged  munly  on  the  young^  people's 
**  foigetting  themselves^  in  a  boat '' ;  and  I  perceive  it  to  be 
accepted  as  nearly  an  axiom  in  the  code  of  modem  civic 
chivalry  that  the  strength  of  amiable  sentiment  is  proved 
by  our  incapacity  on  proper  occasions  to  express,  and  on 
improper  ones  to  control  it.  The  pride  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school  used  to  be  in  his  power  of  sa3ring  what  he 
meant,  and  being  silent  when  he  ought  (not  to  speak  of 
the  higher  nobleness  whieh  bestowed  love  where  it  was 
hcmomrable,  and  reverence  where  it  was  doe) ;  but  the  auto* 
matic  amours  and  involuntary  proposals  of  recent  romance 
acknowledge  little  further  law  of  moraUty  than  the  instinct 
of  an  msect,  or  the  effervescence  of  a  chemical  mixture. 

18.  There  is  a  pretty  little  story  of  Alfred  de  Musset's, 
— La  M&uche^  whieh,  if  the  reader  cares  to  glance  at  it, 
will  save  me  further  trouble  in  explaining  the  disciplinarian 
authority  of  mere  old-&shioned  politeness,  as  in  some  sort 
protective  of  higher  things.  It  describes,  with  much  grace 
and  precision,  a  state  of  society  by  no  means  pre-eminently 
virtuous^  or  enthusiastically  heroic;  in  which  many  pe(^>le 
do  extremely  vnrong,  and  none  sublimely  ri^t.  But  as 
there  are  heights  of  which  the  achievement  is  unattempted, 
there  are  abysses  to  which  fall  is  barred;  neither  accident 
nor  temptation  will  make  any  of  the  principal  personages 
swerve  frt>m  an  adopted  resolution,  or  violate  an  accepted 
principle  of  honour;  people  are  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  speak  with  propriety  on  occasicm,  and  to  wait 

^  [The  novel  alluded  \m^  \%  The  MfU  wi  the  Fhi9.    Sm  below,  §  108  (p.  377).] 
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with  patience  when  they  are  bid:  those  who  do  wrong 
admit  it;  those  who  do  rig^  don't  boast  of  it;  everybody 
knows  his:  own  mind,  and  everybody  has  good  manners. 

19^  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  w(»rst  da3rs 
of  the  sdf-indnlgence  which  destroyed  the  aristocracies  of 
Euiope,  their  vices*  however  licentious,  were  never,  in  the 
tatal  modem  saKse,  ''unprincipled."  The  vainest  believed 
m  virtue;  the  vilest  respected  it  ^'Chaque  chose  avait  son 
Domt''*  ttid  the  severest  of  English  mondists  recogmzes  the 
accurate  wit,  the  lofty  intellect,  and  the  unfipetted  benevo- 
lenoe*  wiuadi  redeemed  from  vitiated  surroundings  the  circle 
of  d'Al^QEibert  and  MarmonteLf 

I  have  said,  with  too  slight  praise,  thai  the  vainest* 
in  those  days,  *^ believed"  in  virtue.  Beautiful  and  hermc 
examples  of  it  were  always  before  them;  nor  was  it  witk* 
out  the  secret  significance  attaching  to  what  may  seem  the 
least  accidents  in  the  work  of  a  master,  that  Scott  gave 
to  hatioL  his  heroines  of  the  age  of  revolution  in  England 
the  name  of  the  queen  of  the  h^hest  ord»  of  Ei^lish 
diivafary4 

2A  It  is  to  say  littfe  for  the  types  of  youth  and  maUl 
which  alone  Scott  felt  it  a  joy  to  imagine,  or  thought  it 
hcmourable  to  portray,  that  they  act  and  feel  in  a  sphere 
where  they  are  never  for  an  instant  liable  to  any  of  the 
weaknesses  which  disturb  the  calm,  or  shake  the  resolution, 

♦  "  A  son  nom/'  properly.  The  sentence  is  one  of  Victor  Cherbuliez's, 
in  ProMper  Randoce^  which  is  full  of  other  valuable  ones.  See  the  old 
nurse's  ^'ici  has  les  choses  vont  de  travers,  comme  un  chien  qui  va  k 
vdpres/^  p.  9^;  uid  compare  Prosper's  treasures,  ^Ma  petite  V6nus,  et  le 
p^t  Christ  d'ivoire/'  p.  121 ;  also  Madame  Brehanne's  request  for  the 
divertissement  of  '*  quelque  belle  batterie  k  coups  de  couteau  "  with  Didier's 
answer.  **  H61as !  madame,  vous  jouez  de  malheur,  iei  dans  la  Drdme,  Ton 
8e  massacre  aussi  peu  que  possible,"  p.  S3. 

t  Edgeworth's  Takt  (Hunter,  1827),  HarrmgUm  and  Omumd,  vol.  iii« 
p^  960. 

^  Alice  of  Salisbury,  Alice  Lee,  Alice  Bridgnorth.^ 

*  |For  ''Alice  of  Salisbury"  as  "queen  of  chivalry,"  see  Fbn  CUwigera,  Letter  31 
(VoL  XXVIl.  pp.  569,  670).  For  other  references  to  Alice  Lee  (WootUtock)  and 
ABce  Bridgnorth  {Peveril  qf  the  Peak),  see  Sesame  and  lARes,  §  50  (Vol.  XVIII. 
p.  115),  and  PneterUa,  i.  §  165.] 
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of  chastity  and  courage  in  a  modem  novel.  Scott  lived  in 
a  country  and  time,  when,  fix>m  highest  to  lowest,  but 
chiefly  in  that  dignified  and  nobly  severe*  middle  class  to 
which  he  himself  belonged,  a  habit  of  serene  and  stainless 
thought  was  as  natural  to  the  people  as  their  mountain  air. 
Women  like  Rose  Bradwardine  and  Ailie  Dinmont^  were 
the  grace  and  guard  of  almost  every  household  (Grod  be 
praised  that  the  race  of  them  is  not  yet  extinct,  for  all 
that  Mall  or  Boulevard  can  do),  and  it  has  perhaps  escaped 
the  notice  of  even  attentive  readers  that  the  oomparativdy 
uninteresting  character  of  Sir  Walter's  heroes*  haid  always 
been  studied  among  a  class  of  youths  who  were  amply 
incapable  of  doing  anything  seriously  wrong;  and  could 
only  be  embarrassed  by  the  consequences  of  their  levity  or 
imprudence. 

21.  But  there  is  another  difference  in  the  woof  of  a 
Waverley  novel  from  the  cobweb  of  a  nuklem  one,  idiich 
dqpaids  on  Scott's  larger  view  of  human  life.  Marriage  is 
by  no  means,  in  his  cmiception  of  man  and  woman,  the 
most  important  business  of  their  existence;t  ^or  love  the 
only  reinurd  to  be  proposed  to  thdr  virtue  or  exertioii.  It 
is  not  in  his  reading  of  the  laws  of  Providence  a  necessity 

•  Scott's  fiither  was  hahitiuaij  ascetic  ''I  hare  heard  his  son  tell 
that  it  was  common  with  him,  if  anj  one  obaenred  that  the  soap  was 
good,  to  taste  it  again,  and  saj,  'Yes — it  is  too  good,  baims,'  and  dash  a 
tnmhler  of  cold  water  into  his  fdate."— Loddiart's  Life  (Black,  Edinborgh, 
IS69),  ToL  L  p.  SIS.  In  other  places  I  refer  to  this  book  in  the  simple 
fonn  of ''L.*' 

t  A  joong  ladj  sang  to  me,  jost  befote  I  copied  oat  this  page  for 
press,  a  Miss  Somebody's  ''great  song,''  "Lhre,  and  Love,  and  Die.**  Had 
it  been  written  for  nothing  better  than  silkworms^  it  shoald  at  least  hare 
added— Spin. 

1  [For  other  leCwmcw  to  Roae  Bradwardine  {Wmverhy),  see  agnn  VoL  XVIIL 
bl  115;  for  Ailie  Dimaoot,  see  Qm^  Mmmmerim,  chaaa^  zziiL  and  zzri.] 

>  [CMpara  eoce  wmm  £^«m  mmd  JMm/%  si^oL  XVHL  p.  115).  ''When 
Raskin  used  to  read  Scott  aload  to  as  at  Brantwood,  Mn^  Setara  waaU  sme- 
tiMes  saestkMi  the  «a j  in  wkidi  his  haraes  frll  iilipf  aAv  tiw  mort  atertling 
adTentarciSL  1  remember,'  sa^s  Mr.  Wedderbam, "  coca  t^ing  (with  Raskin's  warm 
ayproYal).  ^  Yes,  it's  bccaase  thej  nener  have  aajtUng  an  their  conaeienee,'  and 
sanastii^  that  an  cxcepboa  in  tka  obm  ef  Norton's  diitaiWi  rest  after  he  has 
shivered  BaUaar  in  OU  MmrtmSig  naj  be  doe  net  anhr  ta  tiw  evanti  af  the 
daj,  bat  ta  daabt  whe^ar  he  hea  dene  r^t  ta  da  ssl"] 
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that  virtue  should,  either  by  love  or  any  other  external 
blessing,  be  rewarded  at  all;*  and  marriage  is  in  all  cases 
thought  of  as  a  constituent  of  the  happiness  of  life,  but 
not  as  its  only  interest,  still  less  its  only  aim.  And  upon 
analysing  willi  some  care  the  motives  of  his  principal 
stories,  we  shall  often  find  that  the  love  in  them  is  merely 
a  light  by  which  the  sterner  features  of  character  are  to 
be  irradiated,  and  that  the  marriage  of  the  hero  is  as 
'  subordinate  to  the  main  bent  of  the  story  as  Henry  the 
Fifth's  courtship  of  Katherine  ^  is  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
Nay,  the  fortunes  of  the  person  who  is  nominally  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tale  are  often  little  more  than  a  background 
on  which  grander  figures  are  to  be  drawn,  and  deeper 
fates  forthshadowed.  The  judgments  between  the  futh  and 
chivalry  of  Scotland  at  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge 
owe  little  of  their  interest  in  the  mind  of  a  sensible  reader 
to  the  fact  that  the  captain  of  the  Popinjay  is  carried  a 
prisoner  to  one  battle,  and  returns  a  prisoner  fix)m  the 
other:*  and  Scott  himself,  while  he  watches  the  white  sail 
that  bears  Queen  Mary  for  the  last  time  from  her  native 
land,  very  nearly  forgets  to  finish  his  novel,  or  to  tell  us 
— and  with  small  sense  of  any  consolation  to  be  had  out 
of  that  minor  circumstance, — ^that  ''Roland  and  Catherine 
were  united,  spite  of  their  differing  faiths."  • 

22.   Neither  let  it  be  thought  for  an  instant  that  the 

*  See  passage  of  introduction  to  Ivanhoe,  wisely  quoted  in  L.  vi.  176.^ 

^  rCompare  Fori  Cknrigera,  Letter  91  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  444).] 

*  fFor  the  liattle  of  Drumclog,  see  Old  MortaHty,  chaps,  nv.-xvi.  (and  note  k) ; 
for  that  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  t'Md.,  chapa.  xxx.-xxxi. ;  and  for  young  Morton's 
suoeaas  as  captain  of  the  Popinjay,  ibid,,  ch.  iii.] 

'  rSee  the  last  sentence  of  The  Abbot.'] 

*  [^*  The  writer  was  censured  because,  when  arranging  the  fates  of  the  characters 
of  the  drama,  he  had  not  assigned  the  hand  of  WUfrad  to  Rebecca,  rather  than 
the  less  interesting  Rowena.  But,  not  to  mention  Uiat  the  prejudices  of  the  age 
rendered  such  an  union  almost  impossible,  the  author  may,  in  passing,  observe  that 
he  thinks  a  character  of  a  highly  virtuous  and  lofty  stamp  is  degraded  rather  than 
exalted  by  an  attempt  to  reward  virtue  with  temporal  prosperity.  Such  is  not  the 
leeompenae  which  providence  has  deemed  worthy  of  suffering  merit;  and  it  is  a 
dangerous  and  fatal  doctrine  to  teach  young  persons,  the  most  common  readers  of 
ramanee,  that  rectitude  of  conduct  and  principle  are  either  naturally  allied  with, 
or  adequately  rewarded  by,  the  gratification  of  our  passions,  or  attainments  of  onr 
wishes.  ] 
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slight,  and  sometimes  sccHmful,  glance  with  which  Scott 
passes  over  scenes  which  a  novelist  of  our  own  day  would 
have  analysed  with  the  airs  of  a  philosopher,  and  painted 
with  the  curiosity  of  a  gossip,  indieajtes  any  absence  in 
his  heart  of  sympathy  with  the  great  and  sacred  elemaiits 
of  personal  happiness.  An  era  like  ours,  which  has  with 
diligence  and  ostentation  swept  its  heart  clear  of  all  the 
passions  once  known  as  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  piety, 
neeessarUy  magnifies  the  apparent  force  of  the  (Hie  remain- 
ing seEitiment  which  sighs  tiirough  the  barren  chambers,  or 
cfings  inextricably  round  the  chasms  of  ruin;  nor  caix  it 
but  regard  with  awe  the  unconquerable  spirit  which,  still 
tempts  or  betrays  the  sagacities  of  selfishness  vito.  error  or 
frenzy  which  is  bdlieved  to  be  love. 

That  Scott  was  never  himself,  in  the  sense  of  the 
phrase  as  employed  by  lovers  of  the  Parisian  school,  "  ivre 
d'amour,"  may  be  admitted  vnthout  prejudice  to  his  sensi* 
bility,*  and  that  he  never  knew  ''I'amor  che  move  1  sol  e 
I'akre  stdle,"^  was  the  chief,  though  unrecognized,  calamity 
of  his  deeply  chequered  life.  But  the  reader  of  honour 
and  feeling  will  not  therefore  suppose  that  the  love  which 
Miss  Vemon  sacrifices,  stoopmg  for  an  instant  from,  her 
horse,'  is  of  less  noble  stamp,  at  less  enduring  fEuith,  than 
that  which  troubles  and  d^ades  the  whole  existence  of 
Consuelo;*  or  that  the  afiection  of  Jeanie  Deans  for  the 
companion  of  her  childhood,  drawn  like  a  field  of  soft  blue 
heaven  beyond  the  cloudy  wrack  of  her  sorrow,  is  less  fully 
in  possession  of  her  soul  than  the  hesitating  and  self- 
repioachftil  impulses  under  which  a  modem  heroine  forgets 
herself  in  a  boat,*  or  compromises  herself  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening. 

♦  See  below,  note  to  §  27  (p.  292),  on  tbe  conclusion  of  Woodstock. 

>  [Paradiio,  last  liue :  compare  Vol  XXVUI.  p.  166.] 

'  [See  Rob  R^,  eh.  xxxiii. ;  oa  the  character  of  Diana  Vernou,  compare  Vol 
(fAmo,  §  212  (Vol.  XXUI.  p.  125) ;  and  for  other  references  to  Jeanie  Deans 
and  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  tee  General  Index.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  Consuelo,  see  below,  §  107  (p.  376) ;  and  for  George 
Sand  ffenerally.  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  ^88  n.J 

*  [See  above,  §  17,  p.  282. J 
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28.  I  do  not  wish  to  return  over  the  waste  ground  we 
hmve  traversed,  comparing,  pomt  by  point,  Scott's  manner 
with  those  of  Bermondsey  and  the  Faubourgs ;  but  it  may 
be,  perhkps,  interesting  at  this  moment  to  examine,  with 
iliiisbration  from  those  Waverley  novels  which  have  so  lately 
nrtncted  the  attention  of  a  fair  and  gentle  public,^  the 
universal  conditions  of  "style,"  rightly  so  called,  which  are 
in  all  ages,  and  above  all  local  currents  or  wavering  tides 
of  temporary  manners,  pillars  of  what  is  for  ever  strong, 
and  models  of  what  is  for  ever  fair.' 

But  I  must  first  define,  and  that  within  litrict  horizon, 
the  works  of  Scott,  in  which  his  perfect  mind  may  be 
known,  and  his  chosen  ways  understood. 

His  great  works  of  prose  fiction,  excepting  only  the 
first  half-volume  of  Waverley^  were  all  written  in  twelve 
years»  1814-26  (of  his  own  age  forty-three  to  fifty-five),  the 
actual  time  employed  in  their  composition  being  not  moire 
than  a  couple  of  months  out  of  each  year ;  and  during  that 
time  only  the  morning  hours  and  spare  minutes  during  the 
professicMaal  day.  *<  Though  the  first  volume  of  Waverley 
was  begun  long  ago,  and  actually  lost  for  a  time,  yet  the 
other  two  were  begun  and  finished  between  the  4th  of 
June  and  the  1st  of  July,  during  all  which  I  attended 
my  duty  in  court'  and  proceeded  without  loss  of  time  or 
hindrance  of  business."^ 

Few  of  the  maxims  for  the  enforcement  of  which,  in 
Modem  Painters^  long  ago,  I  got  the  general  character  of 
a  lover  of  paradox,^  are  more  singular,  or  more  sure,  than 

♦  L.  iv.  177. 

*  PThe  reference  is  to  a  series  of  '*  Waverley  Tableaux,"  arranged  by  variooB 
Royal  Academiciaiis,  in  Londoo,  at  the  house  of  Sir  Charles  aud  Lady  Freake, 
•horUy  before  the  publication  of  this  paper.] 

'  |The  subject  is  again  referred  to  in  §  28,  but  is  there  postponed ;  aud  is  not 
olthnately  reached  till  §  65.] 
»  [As  Clerk  of  Session.^ 

*  [A  crittcisni  to  which  Rusk  in  frequently  refers :  see,  for  instance,  Aratra 
P^ntekei,  §  97  (Vol.  XX.  p.  264) ;  Eagle's  Nut,  §  89 ;  and  Arituine  Fhrwiina,  §  78 
(VoL  XXil.  pp.  187,  340).] 
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the  statement,  apparently  so  encouraging  to  the  idle,  that 
if  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be  done  easily.^ 
But  it  is  that  kind  of  ease  with  which  a  tree  blossoms 
after  long  years  of  gathered  strength,  and  all  Scott's  great 
writings  were  the  recreations  of  a  mind  confirmed  in  duti- 
ful labour,  and  rich  with  organic  gathering  of  boundless 
resource. 

Omitting  from  our  count  the  two  minor  and  ill-finished 
sketches  of  The  Black  Dvoarp  and  Legend  of  Montrose^ 
and,  for  a  reason  presently  to  be  noticed,'  the  unhappy 
St.  Ronan's^  the  memorable  romances  of  Scott  are  eighteen, 
falling  into  three  distinct  groups,  containing  six  each. 

24.  The  first  group  is  distinguished  from  the  other  two 
by  characters  of  strength  and  felicity  which  never  more 
appeared  after  Scott  was  struck  down  by  his  terrific  ill- 
ness in  1819.  It  includes  Waverley^  Guy  Mannering^  The 
AvHquary^  Bob  Boy,  Old  Mortality,  and  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian. 

The  composition  of  these  occupied  the  mornings  of  his 
happiest  days,  between  the  ages  of  forty-three  and  forty- 
eight.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1819  (he  was  forty-eight  on 
the  preceding  15th  of  August),  he  b^[an  for  the  first  time 
to  dictate — being  unable  for  the  exertion  of  writing — The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  "  the  affectionate  Laidlaw  beseech- 
ing him  to  stop  dictating  when  his  audible  suffering  filled 
every  pause.  *Nay,  Willie,'  he  answered,  *only  see  that 
the  doors  are  fast.  I  would  fain  keep  all  the  cry  as  well 
as  all  the  wool  to  ourselves ;  but  as  for  giving  over  work, 
that  can  only  be  when  I  am  in  woollen.'"*  From  this 
time  forward  the  brightness  of  joy  and  sincerity  of  inevit- 
able humour,  which  perfected  the  imagery  of  the  earlier 
novels,  are  wholly  absent,  except  in  the  two  short  intervals 

♦  L.  vi.  67. 

>  [Modem  PuinterM,  vols,   i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  (VoL  III.    p.  122;   Vol.  IV.  p.  283; 
Vol.  V.  p.  333).] 

>  [For  ill-finiBhed  state  of  The  Black  Duxirf  and  its  repulsive  subject^  see  the 
end  of  Scott's  own  Introduction  to  the  novel] 

3  [See  below^  p.  292.] 
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of  health  unaccountably  restored,  in  which  he  wrote  Red- 
gauntkt  and  Nigel 

It  is  strange,  but  only  a  part  of  the  general  simplicity 
of  Scott's  genius,  that  these  revivals  of  earlier  power  were 
unconscious,  and  that  the  time  of  extreme  weakness  in 
which  he  wrote  St.  RonarCs  Well,  was  that  in  which  he 
first  asserted  his  own  restoration.^ 

26.  It  is  also  a  deeply  interesting  characteristic  of  his 
noble  nature  that  he  never  gains  anything  by  sickness;  the 
whole  man  breathes  or  faints  as  one  creature:  the  ache 
that  stiffens  a  limb  chills  his  heart,  and  every  pang  of  his 
stmnadi  paralyses  the  brain.^  It  is  not  so  with  inferior 
minds,  in  the  workings  of  which  it  is  often  impossible  to 
distinguish  native  from  narcotic  fancy,  and  the  throbs  of 
conscience  from  those  of  indigestion.  Whether  in  exalta- 
tion or  languor,  the  colours  of  mind  are  always  morbid 
which  gleam  on  the  sea  for  the  ''Ancient  Mariner,''  and 
through  the  casements  on  **  St.  Agnes'  Eve " ; '  but  Scott  is 
at  once  blinded  and  stultified  by  sickness;  never  has  a  fit 
of  the  cramp  without  spoiling  a  chapter,  and  is   perhaps 

1  [It  18  difficult  to  follow  Ruskin  here.  The  Fortunet  qf  Nigel  was  wzitteu  iu 
1821-1822  Aiid  publisbed  in  May  1822.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  1821  at  the  time, 
8eolt  speaks  of  his  health  being  ^^ restored  to  its  uanal  tone"  (Lockhart,  vi.  400). 
A.  Bman'9  Weil  was  written  in  1823,  and  published  in  December  of  that  year,  at 
which  time  a  friend  records  Scott's  health  as  being  ^'less  broken,  and  his  siurits 
■ore  youthful  and  buoyant"  than  at  a  later  date  (Lockhart,  vii.  182).  '^Imme- 
diately on  the  conclusion  uf  St,  Jtonan**  Well,  Sir  \Valter  began  Redgauntlet  (ibid., 
SldX  and  it  was  published  in  June  1824.] 

'  [Compare  Fore  Clamgera,  Letter  92,  §  7  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  455),  where  Ruskin 
refinre  to  this  passage  (§§  24-27).  His  tlieory,  however,  does  not  iit  the  true  dates. 
He  gives  as  the  date  of  the  production  of  Scotf  s  twelve  greatest  novels  1814-1826, 
and  1819  as  *'  the  year  of  his  terrific  illness,"  after  which  date  no  novel  shows  "  the 
diaraeters  of  strength  and  felicity "  which  marked  the  earlier  group,  including  Rolt 
Bog  and  The  Heart  qf  Midlothian,  The  actual  date  when  the  ilbiess  first  attacked  him 
was,  however,  1817 ;  and  Rob  Roy  and  I^  Heart  of  Midlothian  were  both  composed 
through  recurrent  fits  of  acute  lK>dily  pain.  ^'  Lightly  and  airily  as  Rob  Roy  reads, 
the  author  has  struggled  almost  throughout,"  says  Lockhart,  '^with  the  pains  of 
cramp  or  lassitude  of  opium.  Calling  on  him  one  day  to  dun  him  for  copv,  James 
BaUantjme  found  him  with  a  clean  pen  and  a  blank  sheet  before  him,  and  uttered 
some  rather  solemn  exclamation  or  surprise.  'Ay,  ay,  Jemmy,'  said  he,  ^'tis 
easy  for  vou  to  bid  me  get  on,  but  how  the  deuce  can  I  make  Rob  Roy's  wife 
speak  with  a  eurmurring  in  my  guts?'"  (vol.  v.  p.  268)/] 

•  [For  Rnskin's  ^neral  criticism  of  Coleridge,  see  Vol.  IV.  pu.  391-392 ;  and 
for  a  paoMge  in  which  he  discusses  the  morbid  taint  in  Keats  (again  instancing 
8L  Agnee'e  Eve\  ibid,,  p.  379.] 
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the  only  author  of  vivid  imagination  who  never  wrote  a 
foolish  word  but  when  he  was  ill. 

It  remains  only  to  be  noticed  on  this  point  that  any 
strong  natural  excitement,  affecting  the  deeper  springs  a£ 
his  heart,  would  at  once  restore  his  intellectual  powers  to 
their  fulness,  and  that,  far  towards  their  sunset:  but  that 
the  strong  will  on  which  he  prided  himself,  though  it  could 
trample  upon  pain,  silence  grief,  and  compel  industry,  never 
could  warm  his  imagination,  or  dear  the  judgment,  in  his 
darker  hours. 

I  believe  that  this  power  of  the  heart  over  the  intellect 
is  conmion  to  all  great  men :  but  what  the  ispecial  diaracter 
of  emotion  was,  that  alone  could  lift  Scott  above  the  power 
of  death,  I  am  about  to  ask  the  reader,  in  a  little  while, 
to  observe  with  jojrful  care. 

26.  The  first  series  of  romances  then,  above-named,  are 
all  that  exhibit  the  emphasis  of  his  unharmed  faculties.  The 
second  group,  composed  in  the  three  years  subsequent  to 
illness  all  but  mortal,  bear  every  one  of  them  more  or  less 
the  seal  of  it. 

They  consist  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor^  Ivarihoe,  The 
Monastery^  The  Abbots  Kenihvorth,  and  The  Pirate.^  The 
marks  of  broken  health  on  all  these  are  essentially  twofold 
— ^prevailing  melancholy,  and  fantastic  improbability.  Three 
of  the  tales  are  agonisingly  tragic.  The  Abbot  scarcely  less 
so  in  its  main  event,  and  Iva7ihoe  deeply  wounded  through 
all  its  bright  panoply;  while  even  in  that  most  powerful 
of  the  series  the  impossible  archeries  and  axe-strokes,  the 
incredibly  opportune  appearances  of  Locksley,  the  death 
of  Ulrica,  and  the  resuscitation  of  Athelstane,  are  partly 
boyish,  partly  feverish.*    Caleb  in  The  Bride,  Triptolemus 

♦  "One  other  such  novel,  and  there's  an  end;  but  who  can  last  for 
ever  ?  who  ever  lasted  so  long  ?  "—Sydney  Smith  (of  The  Pirate)  to  Jeffrey, 
December  SO,  1S21.     {Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  22S.«) 


1  [So 


(See  Ivanhoe^  chaps,  vii.,  zi.,  ziiL,  six.,  xx.,  xxv.,  xxxii.,  xl. ;  xxxi. ;  and  xlii.] 
A  Memoir  qf  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  by  hie  daughter,  Lady  Holland,  with  a 
Selection /rom  his  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs.  Austin,  2  vols.,  18^.] 
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and  Halcro  in  The  Pirate,  are  all  laborious,  and  the  first 
incongruous ;  half  a  volume  of  The  Abbot  is  spent  in 
extremely  dull  detail  of  Roland's  relations  with  his  fellow- 
servants  and  his  mistress,  which  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  future  story;  and  the  lady  of  Avenel 
herself  disappears  after  the  first  volume,^  ''like  a  snaw- 
wieath  when  it's  thaw,  Jeanie."'  The  public  has  for  itself 
pronounced  on  The  Monastery,  though  as  much  too  harshly 
as  it  has  foolishly  praised  the  horrors  of  Bavenswood*  and 
the  nonsense  of  Ivanhoe ;  because  the  modem  public  finds 
in  the  torture  and  adventure  of  these,  the  kind  of  ex- 
citement which  it  seeks  at  an  opera,  while  it  has  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  pastoral  happiness  of  Glen- 
dearg,  or  with  the  lingering  simplicities  of  superstiticm 
which  give  historical  likelihood  to  the  legend  of  the  White 
Lady. 

But  both  this  despised  tale  and  its  sequel  have  Scott's 
heart  in  them.  The  first  was  begun  to  refiresh  himself  in 
the  intervals  of  artificial  labour  on  Ivanhoe.  "It  was  a 
relief,"  he  said,  "to  interlay  the  scenery  most  familiar  to 
me*  with  the  strange  world  for  which  I  had  to  draw  so 
much  on  imagination."  Through  all  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  second  he  is  raised  to  his  own  tme  level  by  his  love 
for  the  queen.  And  within  the  code  of  Scott's  work  to 
ndiich  I  am  about  to  appeal  for  illustration  of  his  essential 

•  L.  vi.  p.  188.     Compare  the  description  of  Fairy  Dean,  vii.  192.* 

VrS^e  chap.  viii.  of  The  Monastery ,  in  which  the  Lady  of  Aveoel  passes  away ; 
te  Coendearg,  see  ibid,,  Introdaction  and  ch.  ii.] 

•  [See  Lady  Naime's  The  Land  &  the  Leal:^ 

"Vm  wearing  awa'^  Jean^ 
Like  snaw  when  it's  thaw,  Jean, 
I'm  wearing  awa' 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal."] 

'  [See  Lockhart,  vi.  pp.  255-256,  on  the  anf&voorable  reception  given  to  The 
Mmuutety.  On  the  favourable  reception  of  The  Bride  qf  Lammermoar  and  Ivanhoe, 
i6«L,  pp.  87,  174.] 

•  f''It  required  no  cicerone  to  tell  that  the  glen  was  that  in  which  Father 
£astace,  in  The  Monastery,  is  intercepted  by  the  White  Lady  of  AveneL"] 

xxxnr.  T 
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powers,  I  accept  the  Monastery  and  Abbot,  and  reject  from 
it  the  remaining  four  of  this  group. 

27.  The  last  series  contains  two  quite  noble  ones,  Red 
gauntlet  and  Nigel;  two  of  very  high  value,  Hurward  and 

Woodstock ;  the  slovenly  and  diffuse  PeveriU  written  for  the 
trade ;  *  the  sickly  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  enturely 
broken  and  diseased  St.  Ronan's  Well  This  last  I  throw 
out  of  count  altogether,  and  of  the  rest,  accept  only  the 
four  first  named  as  sound  work;  so  that  the  list  of  the 
novels  in  which  I  propose  to  examine  his  methods  and 
ideal  standards,  reduces  itself  to  these  following  twelve^ 
(named  in  order  of  production):  Waverley,  Chiy  Manner- 
ing.  The  Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  Old  Mortality,  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian,  The  Monastery,  The  Abbot,  Redgauntlet,  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Quentin  Durward,  and  Woodstock.^ 

28.  It  is,  however,  too  late  to  enter  on  my  subject  in 
this  article,  which  I  may  fitly  close  by  pointing  out  some 
of  the  merely  verbal  characteristics  of  his  style,  illustrative 

*  All,  alas !  were  now  in  a  great  measure  so  written.  Ivanhoe,  The 
Monastery,  The  Abbot,  and  KemUvorth  were  all  published  between  Decem- 
ber 1819  And  January  1821^  Constable  &  Co.  giving  five  thousand  guineas 
for  the  remaining  copyright  of  them,  Scott  clearing  ten  thousand  before 
the  bargain  was  complet^ ;  and  "  before  The  FoHitmet  of  Nigel  issued  from 
the  press  Scott  had  exchanged  instruments  and  received  his  bookseller's 
bills  for  no  less  than  four  '  works  of  fiction/  not  one  of  them  otherwise 
described  in  the  deeds  of  agreement,  to  be  produced  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion, each  of  them  to  JiU  up  at  least  three  volumes,  but  with  proper  saving 
clauses  as  to  increase  of  copy  money  in  case  any  of  them  should  run  to  four; 
and  within  two  years  all  this  anticipation  had  been  wiped  off  by  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,  Quentin  Durward,  St.  Ronans  Well,  and  Redf^suntlet."  ^ 

t  fVoodstock  was  finished  26th  March,  1826.  He  knew  then  of  his 
ruin;  and  wrote  in  bitterness,  but  not  in  weakness.'  The  closing  pages 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  the  book.  But  a  month  afterwards  Lady  Scott 
died ;  and  he  never  wrote  glad  word  more. 

^  [At  a  later  date  Raskin  drew  up  a  shorter  list  (omitting  the  last  three  named 
above):  see  the  letter  of  ^'Whit  Tuesday  1887"  now  included  in  Arrows  qf  the 
Chace  (below,  p.  607).  Compare  also  Praterita,  iii.  §  72.  The  true  order  is: 
Waverley,  1814;  Quy  Mannering,  1815;  Old  MoHalUy,  1816;  Rob  Roy,  1817;  Heart 
qf  Midlothian,  1818;  The  Monastery,  1820;  The  Abbot,  1820;  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  1822  ; 
Quentin  Durward,  1823 ;  Redgauntlet,  1824 ;   Woodstock,  1826.] 

•  [Lockhart,  vi.  422-423.] 

«  [Compare  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  32  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  585).] 
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in  little  ways  of  the  questions  we  have  been  examining, 
and  chiefly  of  the  one  which  may  be  most  embarrassing  to 
many  readers,  the  difference,  namely,  between  character  and 
disease. 

One  quite  distinctive  charm  in  the  Waverleys  is  their 
modified  use  of  the  Scottish  dialect ;  but  it  has  not  generally 
been  observed,  either  by  their  imitators,  or  the  authors  of 
different  taste  who  have  written  for  a  later  public,  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  dialect  of  a  language,  and 
its  corruption. 

A  dialect  is  formed  in  any  district  where  there  are  per- 
sons of  intelligence  enough  to  use  the  language  itself  in  aU 
its  fineness  and  force,  but  under  the  particular  conditions  of 
life,  climate,  and  temper,  which  introduce  words  peculiar  to 
the  scenery,  forms  of  word  and  idioms  of  sentence  peculiar 
to  the  race,  and  pronunciations  indicative  of  their  character 
and  disposition. 

Thus  "  bum "  (of  a  streamlet)  is  a  word  possible  only 
in  a  country  where  there  are  brightly  running  waters, 
'*  lassie,*'  a  word  possible  only  where  girls  are  as  free  as 
the  rivulets,  and  "  auld,"  a  form  of  the  southern  **  old," 
adopted  by  a  race  of  finer  musical  ear  than  the  English. 

On  the  contrary,  mere  deteriorations,  or  coarse,  stridu- 
lent,  and,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase,  **  broad  ** 
fcHrms  of  utterance,  are  not  dialects  at  all,  having  nothing 
dialectic  in  them;  and  all  phrases  developed  in  states  of 
rade  employment,  and  restricted  intercourse,  are  injurious 
to  the  tone  and  narrowing  to  the  power  of  the  language 
they  affect.  Mere  breadth  of  accent  does  not  spoil  a  dia- 
lect as  long  as  the  speakers  are  men  of  varied  idea  and 
good  intelligence ;  but  the  moment  the  life  is  contracted 
by  mining,  millwork,  or  any  oppressive  and  monotonous 
labour,  the  accents  and  phrases  become  debased.  It  is  part 
of  the  popular  folly  of  the  day  to  find  pleasure  in  trjring 
to  write  and  spell  these  abortive,  crippled,  and  more  or 
less  brutal  forms  of  human  speech. 

29.    Abortive,    crippled,    or    brutal,    are    however    not 
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necessarily  *' corrupted"  dialects.  Corrupt  language  is  that 
gathered  by  ignorance,  invented  by  vice,  misused  by  in- 
sensibility, or  minced  and  mouthed  by  affectation,  especially 
in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  words  of  which  <Hily  half  the 
meaning  is  understood  or  half  the  sound  heard.  Mrs. 
Champ's  "aperiently  so" — and  the  ** underminded **  with 
primal  sense  of  undermine,  of — I  forget  which  gossip,  in 
The  Mill  on  the  FI099,  are  master-  and  mistress-pieces  in 
this  latter  kind.  Mrs.  Malaprop's  ''allegories  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile"  are  in  somewhat  higher  order  of  mistake:^ 
Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble's  ignorance  is  vulgarized  by  her 
selfishness,  and  Winifred  Jenkins'  by  her  conceit.'  The 
''wot"  of  Noah  Claypole,'  and  the  other  degradations  of 
cocknejrism  (Sam  Weller  and  his  f&ther  are  in  nothing 
more  admirable  than  in  the  power  of  heart  and  sense  that 
can  purify  even  these) ;  the  "  terewth "  of  Mr.  Chadband/ 
and  "  natur "  of  Mr.  Squeers,  are  examples  of  the  corruption 
of  words  by  insensibility:  the  use  of  the  word  "bloody" 
in  modem  low  English  is  a  deeper  corruption,  not  altering 
the  form  of  the  word,  but  defiling  the  thought  in  it. 

Thus  much  being  understood,  I  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
amine thoroughly  a  fragment  of  Scott's  Lowland  Scottish 
dialect ;  not  choosing  it  of  the  most  beautifril  kind ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  shall  be  a  piece  reaching  as  low  down  as  he 
ever  allows  Scotch  to  go— it  is  perhaps  the  only  unfair 
patriotism  in  him,  that  if  ever  he  wants  a  word  or  two 
of  really  villainous  slang,  he  gives  it  in  English  or  Dutch 
— not  Scotch. 

*  [The  references  here  are  to  :  (L)  " '  Do  you  know  who  you're  talking  to, 
ma'am?'  ' Aperiently,'  said  Mrs.  Gamp^  snnrejring  her  with  scorn  from  hei^  to 
foot,  'to  Betsey  Prig.  Aperiently  sa  I  know  her.  No  one  better'"  (Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xlix.).  (ii.)  Mrs.  Ulegg :  "*It  *ud  be  more  fitting  if  you'd  bring 
him  into  the  house,  and  let  his  aunt  know  about  it,  instead  o'  whispering  in 
comers,  in  that  plotting,  underminding  way'"  (MUi  an  the  Fhu,  Book  v.  ch.  iL). 
(iii.)  Sheridan's  RivaU,  Act  iii.  sc.  3  ('^as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks 
of  the  NQe").] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  417,  and 
PraterUa,  i.  §  166.] 

3  [For  another  reference  to  the  vulgarity  of  Noah  in  OHver  TwUt,  see  Vol.  VIL 
p.  349.] 

«  [Bleak  Hinue,  ch.  zzv. :  compare  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  116.] 
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I  had  intended  in  the  close  of  this  paper  to  analyse 
and  compare  the  characters  of  Andrew  Fairservice  and 
Richie  Moniplies,  for  examples,  the  former  of  innate  evil, 
unaffected  by  external  influences,  and  undiseased,  but  dis- 
tinct from  natural  goodness  as  a  nettle  is  distinct  from 
balm  or  lavender;  and  the  latter  of  innate  goodness,  con- 
tracted and  pinched  by  circumstance,  but  still  undiseased, 
as  an  oak-leaf  crisped  by  frost,  not  by  the  worm.  This, 
with  much  else  in  my  mind,  I  must  put  off;*  but  the 
careful  study  of  one  sentence  of  Andrew's  wiU  give  us  a 
good  deal  to  think  of. 

80.  I  take  his  account  of  the  rescue  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation : — 

"  Ah  1  it's  a  brmve  kirk — nane  o'  yere  whigmaleeries  an  curliewurlies  and 
opensteek  hems  about  it — ^a'  solid,  weel-jointed  mason-wark,  that  will  stand 
as  lang  as  the  warld,  keep  hands  and  gunpowther  aff  it.  It  had  anudst 
a  douncome  lang  sjme  at  the  Reformation,  when  they  pu'd  doun  the  kirka 
of  St  Andrews  and  Perth,  and  thereawa',  to  cleanse  them  o'  Papery^  and 
idolatiy^  and  image-worship,  and  surplices,  and  sic-like  rags  o'  the  muckle 
hure  that  sitteth  on  seven  hills,  as  if  ane  wasna  braid  eneugh  for  her  auld 
hinder  end.  Sae  the  commons  o'  Renfrew,  and  o  the  Barony,  and  the 
Gorbals,  and  a'  about,  they  behoved  to  come  into  Glasgow  ae  &ir  morning, 
to  try  their  hand  on  purging  the  High  Kirk  o'  Popish  nicknackets.  But 
the  townsmen  o'  Glasgow,  they  were  feared  their  auld  edifice  might  slip 
the  girths  in  gaun  through  siccan  rough  physic,  sae  they  rang  the  common 
bell,  and  assembled  the  train-bands  wi'  took  o'  drum.  By  good  luck,  the 
wcnrthy  James  Rabat  was  Dean  o'  Guild  that  year — (and  a  gude  mason  he 
was  himsell,  made  him  the  keener  to  keep  up  the  auld  bigging),  and  the 
trades  assembled,  and  offered  downright  battle  to  the  commons,  rather 
than  their  Idrk  should  coup  the  crans,  as  others  had  done  elsewhere.  It 
wasna  for  luve  o*  Paperie — na,  na! — nane  could  ever  say  that  o'  the 
trades  o'  Glasgow — Sae  they  sune  came  to  an  agreement  to  take  a'  the 
idolatrous  statues  of  sants  (sorrow  be  on  them !)  out  o  their  neuks — And 
sae  the  bits  o'  stane  idols  were  broken  in  pieces  by  Scripture  warrant, 
and  fiung  into  the  Molendinar  bum,  and  the  auld  kirk  stood  as  crouse  as 
a  eat  when  the  flaes  are  kaimed  aff*  her,  and  a'body  was  alike  pleased. 
And  I  hae  heard  wise  folk  say,  that  if  the  same  had  been  done  in  ilka 
kirk  in  Scotland,  the  Reform  wad  just  hae  been  as  pure  as  it  is  e'en  now, 
and  we  wad  hae  mair  Christian-like  kirks;  for  I  hae  been  sae  lang  in 
England,  that  naething  will  drived  out  o'  my  head,  that  the  dog-kennel 
at  Osbaldistone-Hall  is  better  than  mony  a  house  o'  God  in  Scotland."^ 


See  the  Fifth  Paper,  "The  Two  Servants,     pp.  370  wj.] 
Ch.  xix.  of  Rob  Boy,] 
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81.  Now  this  sentence  is  in  the  first  place  a  piece 
of  Scottish  history  of  quite  inestimable  and  concentrated 
value.  Andrew's  temperament  is  the  type  of  a  vast  dass 
of  Scottish — shaU  we  call  it  "  wic^-thistliaui "  ? — mind,  which 
necessarily  takes  the  view  of  either  Pope  or  saint  that  the 
^thistle  in  Lebanon  took  of  the  cedar  or  lilies  in  Lebanon;^ 
and  the  entire  force  of  the  passions  which,  in  the  Scottish 
revolution,  foretold  and  forearmed  the  French  one,  is  told 
in  this  one  paragraph ;  the  coarseness  of  it,  observe,  being 
admitted,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  laugh,  any  more  than  an 
onion  in  broth  merely  for  its  flavour,  but  for  the  meat  of 
it;  the  inherent  constancy  of  that  coarseness  being  a  fact 
in  this  order  of  mind,  and  an  essential  part  of  the  history 
to  be  told. 

Secondly,  observe  that  this  speech,  in  the  religious  passion 
of  it,  such  as  there  may  be,  is  entirely  sincere.  Andrew  is 
a  thief,  a  liar,  a  coward,  and,  in  the  Fair  service  from 
which  he  takes  his  name,  a  hypocrite ;  but  in  the  form  of 
prejudice,  which  is  all  that  his  mind  is  capable  of  in  the 
{dace  of  religion,  he  is  entirely  sincere.  He  does  not  in 
the  least  pretend  detestation  of  image  worship  to  please  his 
master,  or  any  one  else;  he  honestly  scorns  the  ^^ carnal 
morality*  as  dowd  and  fusionless  as  rue-leaves  at  Yule"* 
of  the  sermon  in  the  upper  cathedral ;  and  when  wrapt  in 
critical  attention  to  the  "real  savour  o'  doctrine"  in  the 
crjrpt,  so  completely  forgets  the  hypocrisy  of  his  fair  service 
as  to  return  his  master's  attempt  to  disturb  him  with  hard 
punches  of  the  elbow. 

Thirdly.  He  is  a  man  of  no  mean  sagacity,  quite  up  to 
the  average  standard  of  Scottish  common  sense,  not  a  low 
one ;  and,  though  incapable  of  understanding  any  manner 
of  lofty  thought  or  passion,  is  a  shrewd  measurer  of  weak- 
nesses,  and   not  without  a  spark  or  two  of  kindly  feeling. 

*  Compare  Mr.  Spurgeon's  not  unfrequent  oratioiis  on  the  same  subject.^ 


2  Kings  xiv.  9 :  compare  VoL  XXV.  p.  288.] 

See  Rob  Boy,  ch.  zx.J 

For  Raskin  **  sitting  under  Mr.  Sporgeon,"  see  aboTe>  p.  217 ;  and  below,  p.  659.] 
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See  first  his  sketch  of  his  master's  character  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mmgaw,  b^puining:  ''He's  no  a'thegither  sae  void  o'  sense, 
neither";  and  then  the  close  of  the  dialogue:  ''But  tlie 
lad's  no  a  bad  lad  after  a',  and  he  needs  some  carefu'  body 
to  lock  after  him."^ 

Fourthly.  He  is  a  good  workman;  knows  his  own 
business  well,  and  can  judge  of  other  craft,  if  sound,  or 
otherwise. 

All  these  four  quaUties  of  him  must  be  known  before 
we  can  understand  this  single  speech.  Keeping  them  in 
mind,  I  take  it  up,  word  by  word. 

82.  You  observe,  in  the  outset,  Scott  makes  no  attempt 
whatever  to  indicate  accents  or  modes  of  pronunciation  by 
changed  spelling,  unless  the  word  becomes  a  quite  definitely 
new,  and  securely  writeable  one.  The  Scottish  way  of  pro- 
nouncing "James,"  for  instance,  is  entirely  peculiar,  and 
extremely  pleasant  to  the  ear.  But  it  is  so,  just  because 
it  does  not  change  the  word  into  Jeems,  nor  into  Jims,  nor 
into  Jawms.  A  modem  writer  of  dialects  would  think  it 
amusing  to  use  one  or  other  of  these  ugly  spellings.  But 
Scott  writes  the  name  in  pure  EngUsh,  knowing  that  a 
Scots  reader  will  speak  it  rightly,  and  an  English  one  be 
wise  in  letting  it  alone.  On  the  other  hand  he  writes 
"weel"  for  "well,"  because  that  word  is  complete  in  its 
diange,  and  may  be  very  closely  expressed  by  the  double  e. 
The  ambiguous  u's  in  "gude"  and  "sune'*  are  admitted, 
because  far  liker  the  sound  than  the  double  o  would  be, 
and  that  in  "hure,"  for  grace'  sake,  to  soften  the  word; 
so  also  "flaes"  for  "fleas."  "Mony"  for  "numy"  is  again 
positiyely  right  in  sound,  and  "neuk"  differs  from  our 
"  nook  "  in  sense,  and  is  not  the  same  word  at  all,  as  we 
diall  presently  see.^ 

Seccmdly,  observe,  not  a  word  is  corrupted  in  any  in* 
decent  haste,  slowness,  slovenliness,  or  incapacily  of  pro- 
nunciation.    There  is  no  lisping,  drawling,   slobbering,   or 


^  iM  IU9,  eh.  xzL] 

"^    thift  point,  hammwer,  Roskui  dkl  iMi  rvircrt.] 
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snuffling:  the  speech  is  as  clear  as  a  bell  and  as  keen 
as  an  arrow:  and  its  elisions  and  contractions  are  either 
melodious,  ("na,"  for  " not,"— " pud,"  for  "pulled,'')  or  as 
normal  as  in  a  Latin  verse.  The  long  words  are  delivered 
without  the  slightest  bungling;  and  '^bigging''  finished  to 
its  last  g. 

88.  I  take  the  important  words  now  in  their  places. 

Brave.  The  old  English  sense  of  the  word  in  "to  go 
brave,"  ^  retained,  expressing  Andrew's  sincere  and  respectful 
admiration.  Had  he  meant  to  insinuate  a  hint  of  the 
church's  being  too  fine,  he  would  have  said  "braw." 

Kirk.  This  is  of  course  just  as  pure  and  unprovincial 
a  word  as  "Kirche,"  or  "^glise." 

Wfdgmaleerie.  I  cannot  get  at  the  root  of  this  word,'  but 
it  is  one  showing  that  the  speaker  is  not  bound  by  classic 
rules,  but  will  use  any  syllables  that  will  enrich  his  mean- 
ing. " Nipperty-tipperty "  (of  his  master's  "poetry-non- 
sense") *  is  another  word  of  the  same  class.  "  Curliewurlie" 
is  of  course  just  as  pure  as  Shakespeare's  "  Hurlyburly." 
But  see  first  suggestion  of  the  idea  to  Scott  at  Blair- Adam 
(L.  vi.  264).* 

Opengteek  hems.  More  description,  or  better,  of  the 
later  Gk>thic  cannot  be  put  into  four  syllables.  "Steek," 
melodious  for  stitch,  has  a  combined  sense  of  closing  or 
fastening.  And  note  that  the  later  Gothic  being  precisely 
what  Scott  knew  best  (in  Melrose)  and  liked  best,  it  is, 
here  as  elsewhere,  quite  as  much  himself*  as  Frank,  that 
he   is  laughing   at,   when   he  laughs   with   Andrew,   whose 

*  There  are  three  definite  and  intentional  portraits  of  himself,  in 
the  novels^  each  giving  a  separate  part  of  himself:  Mr.  Oldbuck,  Frank 
Osbaldistone,  and  Alan  Fairford.^ 

^  [The  New  English  Dictionary  quotes,  for  [example.  ''  To  go  more  brave  than  doth 
a  lord"  (1668).] 

*  [For  a  correspondent's  note  on  the  subject^  see  below,  p.  368.] 
»  [See  Rob  Boy,  ch.  xxi.] 

*  [On  a  visit  to  Blair-Aaam^  one  of  Scott's  compaDions  bad  told  bim  a  story  of 
a  Professor  Wilkie  who  had  said,  of  Regulus'  Tower^  ''Till  I  saw  that  tower  and 
studied  it,  I  thought  the  beauty  of  architecture  had  consisted  in  curly  wurlies."] 

»  [Compare  below,  §  35  (p.  303),  and  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  676,  585.] 
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''opensteek  hems**  are  only  a  ruder  metaphor  for  hb  own 
"willow-wreaths  changed  to  stone." ^ 

Gunpofwther.  "-Ther"  is  a  lingering  vestige  of  the 
French  "-dre." 

Syne.  One  of  the  melodious  and  mysterious  Scottish 
words  which  have  partly  the  sound  of  wind  and  stream  in 
them,  and  partly  the  range  of  softened  idea  which  is  like 
a  distance  of  blue  hills  over  border  land  ("far  in  the  dis- 
tant Cheviot's  blue"*).  Perhaps  even  the  least  sympathetic 
"Englisher"  might  recognize  this,  if  he  heard  "Old  Long 
Since"  vocally  substituted  for  the  Scottish  words  to  the 
air.  I  do  not  know  the  root ; '  but  the  word's  proper  mean- 
ing is  not  "since,"  but  before  or  after  an  interval  of  some 
duration,  "  as  weel  sune  as  syne."  "  But  first  on  Sawnie 
gies  a  ca'.  Syne,  bauldly  in  she  enters."* 

Behaoed  {to  come).  A  rich  word,  with  peculiar  idiom, 
always  used  more  or  less  ironically  of  anything  done  under 
a  partly  mistaken  and  partly  pretended  notion  of  duty. 

Skccan.  Far  prettier,  and  fuller  in  meaning  than  "  such." 
It  contains  an  added  sense  of  wonder ;  and  means  properly 
"so  great"  or  "so  unusual." 

Took  {&  drum).  Classical  "tuck"  jfrom  Italian  "toc- 
cata," the  preluding  "  touch "  or  flourish,  on  any  instrument 
(but  see  Johnson  under  word  "tucket,"  quoting  Othello  % 
The  deeper  Scottish  vowels  are  used  here  to  mark  the  deeper 
sound  of  the  bass  drum,  as  in  more  solemn  warning. 

^  [From  the  description  of  Melrose  in  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Mitutrel,  canto  ii. 
•tMW  11 :  quoted  also  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  415,  and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  259.] 

*  [Scott,  Introduction  to  canto  iii.  of  Marmwn:  quoted  in  Modem  PairUere, 
YoL  ili.  (Vol.  V.  p.  299).] 

*  [Hie  root  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  same  (ten)  as  that  of  the  English 
eimee,  and  the  one  of  Ruslcin's  meanings  seems  to  flow  from  the  other.  Jamieeon 
WieUonar^  qf  the  Scottish  Language),  for  the  meaning  of  ''after"  or  'Mater/'  cites 
Hamilton's  WaUaee,  p.  318  :— 

"Each  rogue,  altho'  with  Nick  he  should  combine. 
Shall  be  discovered  either  sune  or  syne."] 

*  [Biirns :  Hallowe'en.'] 

*  [Johnson's  Dictionary  quotes  Othello  (Act  ii.  sc  3) :  "  (A  tueket  sounds :) — 
Your  husband  is  at  hand ;  1  hear  his  trumpet."  It  is  not  clear  why  Ruskin  says 
"Bill  see  Johnson,"  as  it  is  Johnson's  derivation,  etc.,  that  he  quotes.] 
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Biggifig.  The  only  word  in  all  the  sentence  of  which 
the  Scottish  form  is  less  melodious  than  the  English,  ''and 
what  for  no/'  seeing  that  Scottish  architecture  is  mostly 
little  beyond  Bessie  Bell's  and  Mary  Gray's  ?  "  They  biggit 
a  boVre  by  yon  bumside,  and  theekit  it  ow're  wi'  rashes/'  ^ 
But  it  is  pure  Anglo-Saxon  in  roots ;  see  glossary  to  Free, 
bairn's  edition  of  the  Douglas  VirgiU  1710.* 

Coup.  Another  of  the  much-embracing  words;  short 
for  "upset,"  but  with  a  sense  of  awkwardness  as  the  in- 
herent cause  of  fall;  compare  Richie  MonipUes  (also  for 
sense  of  "behoved"):  "Ae  auld  hirplin  deevil  of  a  potter 
behoved  just  to  step  in  my  way,  and  oflTer  me  a  pig — " 
(earthen  pot — etym.  dub.), — "as  he  said  *just  to  put  my 
Scotch  ointment  in ' ;  and  I  gave  him  a  push,  as  but  natural, 
and  the  tottering  deevil  coupit  owre  amang  his  own  pigs, 
and  damaged  a  score  of  them."  So  also  Dandie  Dinmont 
in  the  postchaise:  " 'Od !  I  hope  they'll  no  coup  us."' 

The  Crans.  Idiomatic ;  root  unknown  to  me,  but  it 
means  in  this  use,  fall  total,  and  without  recovery.^ 

Molendinar.  From  "  molendinum,"  the  grinding-place. 
I  do  not  know  if  actually  the  local  name,*  or  Scott's  in- 
vention. Compare  Sir  Piercie's  "Molinara."*  But  at  all 
events  used  here  with  bye-sense  of  degradation  of  the 
formerly  idle  saints  to  grind  at  the  milL 

*  Andrew  knows  Latin,  and  might  have  coined  the  word  in  his  con- 
ceit; but,  writing  to  a  kind  friend  in  Glasgow,  I  find  the  brook  was 
called  "Molyndona"  even  before  the  building  of  the  Sub-dean  Mill  in 
1446.      See    also    account    of   the    locality   in    Mr.    Macgeorge's   admirable 

^  [See  the  ballad  of  "Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray/'  in  F.  J.  Child's  BngtUh  and 
Scottish  Popular  Bailads,  vol.  iv.  p.  75.] 

*  [VirgiTs  ^neis,  translated  into  Scottish  Verse  6y  the  famous  Qawin  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  A  new  edition.  .  .  .  Te  which  is  added  a  large  Gloasary, 
explaining  the  difficult  words,  which  may  serve  for  a  dictionary  to  the  old  Scottish 
language.  Edinburgh :  Printed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Symson  and  Mr.  Robert  Freebaim, 
and  sold  at  their  shops.  1710.  The  glossary  gives,  ''Biggit,  built;  Big,  to  build. 
Anglo-Saxon  Byggan,  caiificare**  For  other  references  to  ''the  Douglas  Glossary ,** 
see  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  454,  455  n.] 

*  {Fortunes  of  Nigel,  eh.  ii.,  and  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlviii. :  Ruskin  quotes  from 
memory.    Scott  wrote,  "  Odd,  I  trust  they'll  no  coup  us."J 


«  [See  the  note  on  p.  321.] 

•tr 


[The  Monastery,  chaps,  xxix.,  xxxvii.] 
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Crause.     Courageous,  softened  with  a  sense  of  comfort. 

lUccu  Again  a  word  with  azure  distance,  including  the 
whole  sense  of  "each"  and  "every."  The  reader  must 
carefully  and  reverently  distinguish  these  comprehensive 
words,  which  gather  two  or  more  perfectly  understood 
meanings  into  one  chot^d  of  meaning,  and  are  harmonies 
more  than  words,  from  the  above-noted  blunders  between 
two  half-hit  meanings,  struck  as  a  bad  piano-player  strikes 
the  edge  of  another  note.  In  English  we  have  fewer  of 
these  combined  thoughts;  so  that  Shakespeare  rather  plays 
with  the  distinct  lights  of  his  words,  than  melts  them  into 
one.  So  again  Bishop  Douglas  spells,  and  doubtless  spoke, 
the  word  "rose,"  differently,  according  to  his  purpose;  if 
as  the  chief  or  governing  ruler  of  flowers,  "rois,"  but  if 
cmly  in  her  own  beauty,  rose.^ 

Chrigtiofir-Uke.  The  sense  of  the  decency  and  order 
proper  to  Christianity  is  stronger  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  the  word  "Christian"  more  distinctly 
opposed  to  "beast."  Hence  the  back-handed  cut  at  the 
English  for  their  over-pious  care  of  dogs. 

84.  I  am  a  little  surprised  myself  at  the  length  to  which 
this  examination  of  one  small  piece  of  Sir  Walter's  first- 
rate  work  has  carried  us,  but  here  I  must  end  for  this  time, 
trusting,  if  the  Editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  permit 
me,  yet  to  trespass,  perhaps  more  than  once,  on  his  readers' 
patience ;  but,  at  all  events,  to  examine  in  a  following  paper 
the  technical  characteristics  of  Scott's  own  style,  both  in 

Tolume,  Old  GUugow,^  pp.  120,  140,  etc.  The  Protestantism  of  Glasgow, 
since  throwing  that  powder  of  saints  into  her  brook  Kidron,'  has  presented 
it  with  other  pious  offerings;  and  my  friend  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
brook,  once  famed  for  the  purity  of  its  waters  (much  used  for  bleaching), 
"has  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  been  a  crawling  stream  of  loathsomeness. 
It  is  now  bricked  over,  and  a  carriage-way  made  on  the  top  of  it;  under- 
neath the  foul  mess  still  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  till  it  fidls 
into  the  Clyde  close  to  the  harbour." 

»  [Compare  Pleasures  qf  England,  §  67  (Vol.  XXXIH.  p.  463).] 
«  [old  Glasgow:  the  Place  and  the  People,  from  the  Roman  Occupation  to  the 
eighteenth  Century,  1880.] 
•  [2  Kings  zxiii.  12.] 
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prose  and  verse,  together  with  Byron's,  as  opposed  to  our 
fashionably  recent  dialects  and  rhythms ;  the  essential  virtues 
of  language,  in  both  the  masters  of  the  old  school,  hinging 
ultimately,  little  as  it  might  be  thought,  on  certain  unalter- 
able views  of  theirs  concerning  the  code  called  "  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,"^  wholly  at  variance  with  the  dogmas  of 
automatic  morality  which,  summed  again  by  the  witches' 
line,  ''Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair,"  hover  through  the  fog 
and  filthy  air'  of  oiu*  prosperous  England. 

1  [See  below,  §  64  (p.  334).] 
*  [Macbeth,  Act  L  sc  1.] 


II* 

[SCOTT,  RYME,  WORDSWORTH] 

85.  **  He  hated  greetings  in  the  market-place,  and  there  were 
generally  loiterers  in  the  streets  to  persecute  him  either 
about  the  events  of  the  day,  or  about  some  petty  pieces 
of  business." 

These  lines,  which  the  reader  will  find  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  TTie 
Antiquary,  contain  two  indications  of  the  old  man's  char- 
acter, wUch,  receiving  the  ideal  of  him  as  a  portrait  of 
Scott  himself,^  are  of  extreme  interest  to  me.  They  mean 
essentially  that  neither  Monkbams  nor  Scott  had  any  mind 
to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbi,^  in  mere  hearing  of  the  mob ; 
and  especially  that  they  hated  to  be  drawn  back  out  of 
their  far-away  thoughts,  or  forward  out  of  their  long-ago 
thoughts,  by  any  manner  of  "daily"  news,  whether  printed 
or  gabbled.  Of  which  two  vital  characteristics,  deeper  in 
both  men  (for  I  must  always  speak  of  Scott's  creations 
as  if  they  were  as  real  as  himself,)  than  any  of  their  super- 
ficial vanities,  or  passing  enthusiasms,  I  have  to  speak  more 
at  another  time.'  I  quote  the  passage  just  now,  because 
there  was  one  piece  of  the  daily  news  of  the  year  1815 
which  did  extremely  interest  Scott,  and  materially  direct 
the  labour  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  nor  is  there  any 
piece  of  history  in  this  whole  nineteenth  century  quite 
so  pregnant  with   various  instruction  as  the  study  of  the 

♦  Nineteenth  Century,  August  1880. 

^  [For  Scott's  portraits  of  himself  in  the  Waverleys,  see  also  Vol.  XXVII. 
p.  631  Ji. ;  and  above,  §  32  (p.  2d8).  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  Introduction  to 
Tkt  Antiquary  Scott  repudiates  the  idea  tliat  Oldbuck  was  a  portrait  of  George 
Constoble.1 

>  fMatUiew  xziii.  7.] 

'  [These  points  are  not  expressly  reverted  to.] 

30S 
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reasons  which  influenced  Scott  and  Byron  in  their  opposite 
views  of  the  glories  of'  the  battle  of  Waterloo/ 

86.  But  I  quote  it  for  another  reason  also.  The  prin- 
cipal greeting  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  on  this  occasion  receives 
in  the  market-place,  being  compared  with  the  speech  of 
Andrew  Fairservice,  examined  in  my  first  paper,  will  fur- 
nish me  with  the  text  of  what  I  have  mainly  to  say  in 
the  present  one: — 

'"Mr.  Oldbuck/  said  the  town-clerk  (a  more  important  person,  who 
came  in  front  and  ventured  to  stop  the  old  gentleman),  'the  proTOst, 
understanding  you  were  in  town,  begs  on  no  account  that  you'll  quit  it 
without  seeing  him;  he  wants  to  speak  to  ye  about  bringing  the  water 
frae  the  Fairwell  spring  through  a  part  o'  your  lands/ 

" '  What  the  deuce ! — have  they  nobody's  land  but  mine  to  cut  and 
carve  on? — I  won't  consent,  tell  them.' 

'"And  the  provost,'  said  the  derk,  going  on,  without  noticing  the 
rebuff,  'and  the  council,  wad  be  agreeable  that  you  should  hae  the  auld 
stanes  at  Donagild's  Chapel,  that  ye  was  wussing  to  hae.' 

"'Eh?— what?— Oho!  that's  another  story— Well,  well,  I'll  call  upon 
the  provost,  and  we'll  talk  about  it.' 

"'But  ye  maun  speak  your  mind  on't  forthwith,  Monkbams,  if  ye 
want  the  stanes;  for  Deacon  Harlewalls  thinks  the  carved  throogfa-stanes 
might  be  put  vrith  advantage  on  the  front  of  the  new  conncil-hoiise — ^that 
is,  the  twa  cross-legged  figures  that  the  callants  used  to  ca'  Robbin  and 
Bobbin,  ane  on  ilka  door-cheek;  and  the  other  stane,  that  they  ca'd 
Ailie  Dailie,  abune  the  door.  It  will  be  very  tastefu',  the  Deacon  says, 
and  just  in  the  style  of  modem  Crothic' 

"'Good  Lord  deliver  me  from  this  Gothic  generation!'  exclaimed  the 
Antiquary, — 'a  monument  of  a  knight-templar  on  each  side  of  a  Grecian 
porch,  and  a  Madonna  on  the  top  of  it! — O  crwuni/ — Well,  tell  the 
provost  I  wish  to  have  the  stones,  and  we'll  not  differ  about  the  water- 
course.— It's  lucky  I  happened  to  come  this  way  to-day.' 

"They  parted  mutually  satisfied;  but  the  ¥rily  clerk  had  most  reason 
to  exult  in  the  dexterity  he  had  displayed,  since  the  whole  proposal  of  an 
exchange  between  the  monuments  (which  the  council  had  determined  to 
remove  as  a  nuisance,  because  they  encroached  three  feet  upon  the  public 
road)  and  the  privilege  of  conveying  the  water  to  the  burgh,  through  the 
estate  of  Monkbarns,  was  an  idea  which  had  originated  with  himself  upon 
the  pressure  of  the  moment." 

^  [Scott's  view  of  the  glories  of  the  battle  was  expressed  in  his  enthusiastie  poem 
The  Field  oj  WaterloOy  which  was  published  in  October  1815,  the  profits  of  the  first 
edition  being  his  ooutribotion  to  the  fiind  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
children  of  soldiers  slain  in  the  battle.  B3n*on'8  view  sufficiently  appears  in  his 
criticism  of  Wordsworth's  Thanksgiving  Ode  (see  below,  p.  326) ;  but  see  also  Okilde 
Harold,  canto  iii.  stanza  19  ("Is  Earth  more  free?"),  the  Ode  Jram  the  French  (1816), 
and  Dan  Jttan,  canto  viii.  stanzas  48-50.] 
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87.  In  this  single  page  of  Scott,  will  the  reader  please 
note  the  kind  of  prophetic  instinct  with  which  the  great 
men  of  every  age  mark  and  forecast  its  destinies?^  The 
water  from  the  Fairwell  is  the  future  Thirlmere  carried  to 
Manchester;  the  "auld  stanes"^  at  Donagild's  Chapel, 
removed  as  a  nvisancej  foretell  the  necessary  view  taken  by 
modem  cockneyism.  Liberalism,  and  progress,  of  all  things 
that  remind  them  of  the  noble  dead,  of  their  fathers'  fame, 
or  of  their  own  duty;  and  the  public  road  becomes  their 
idol,  instead  of  the  saint's  shrine.  Finally,  the  roguery  of 
the  entire  transaction — ^the  mean  man  seeing  the  weakness 
of  the  honourable,  and  "  besting "  him — ^in  modem  slang,  in 
the  manner  and  at  the  pace  of  modem  trade — ''on  the 
pressure  of  the  moment." 

*  The  following  fragments  out  of  the  letters  in  mj  own  possession,' 
written  by  Scott  to  the  builder  of  Abbotsford,  as  the  outer  decorations  of 
the  honse  were  in  process  of  completion,  will  show  how  accurately  Scott 
had  pictured  himself  in  Monkbams. 

"  Abbotbpord  :  April  21,  1817. 
''Dkar  Sir, — Nothing  can  be  more  obliging  than  your  attention  to  the 
old  stones.  You  have  been  as  true  as  the  sundial  itself."  [The  sundial 
had  just  been  erected.]  ''Of  the  two  I  would  prefer  the  lairger  one,  as 
it  is  to  be  in  front  of  a  parapet  quite  in  the  old  taste.  But  in  case  of 
accidents  it  will  be  safest  in  your  custody  till  I  come  to  town  again  on 
the  12th  of  May.  Your  former  favours  (which  were  weighty  as  acceptable) 
have  come  safely  out  here,  and  will  be  disposed  of  with  great  effect" 

'' Abbotsford  :  July  dOth. 
''I  &ncy  the  Tolbooth  still  keeps  its  feet,  but,  as  it  must  soon  descend, 
I  hope  you  will  remember  me.  I  have  an  important  use  for  the  niche 
above  the  door;  and  though  many  a  man  has  got  a  niche  in  the  Tolbooth 
by  building,  I  believe  I  am  the  first  that  ever  got  a  niche  out  of  it 
on  such  an  occasion.  For  which  I  have  to  thank  your  kindness,  and  to 
lemain  very  much  jour  obliged  humble  servant, 

"Walter  Scott." 

''Atigvut  16. 
"My  dear  Sir, — I  trouble  you  with  this  \sic]  few  lines  to  thank  you 
for  the  very  accurate   drawings   and   measurements  of  the  Tolbooth   door, 
and  for  your  kind  promise  to  attend  to  my  interest  and  that  of  Abbotsford 

*  [Compare  below,  p.  329.] 

*  [For  a  reference  to  the  handwriting  in  Scott's  letters,  see  Far§  Ciatrigera^ 
Letter  94  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  487  n.).] 
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But  neither  are  these  things  what  I  have  at  present 
quoted  the  passage  for. 

I  quote  it,  that  we  may  consider  how  much  wonderfiil 
and  various  history  is  gathered  in  the  fact  recorded  for  us 
in  this  piece  of  entirely  fair  fiction,  that  in  the  Scottish 
borough  of  Fairport  (Montrose,  really),  in  the  year  17 —  of 
Christ,  the  knowledge  given  by  the  pastors  and  teachers 
provided  for  its  children  by  enlightened  Scottish  Protes- 
tantism, of  their  fathers'  history,  and  the  origin  of  their 
religion,  had  resulted  in  this  substance  and  sum; — ^that  the 
statues  of  two  crusading  knights  had  become,  to  their  chil- 
dren, Robin  and  Bobbin;  and  the  statue  of  the  Madonna, 
Ailie  Dailie. 

A  marvellous  piece  of  history,  truly:  and  far  too  com- 
prehensive for  general  comment  here.  Only  one  small  piece 
of  it  I  must  carry  forward  the  readers'  thoughts  upon. 

in  the  matter  of  the  Thistle  and  Fleur  de  Lis.  Most  of  our  scutcheona 
are  now  mounted,  and  look  very  well,  as  the  house  is  something  after 
the  model  of  an  old  hall  (not  a  castle),  where  such  things  are  well  in 
character."  [Alas— Sir  Walter,  Sir  Walter!]  ''I  intend  the  old  lion  to 
predominate  over  a  well  which  the  children  have  christened  the  Fountain 
of  the  Lions.  His  present  den,  however,  continues  to  be  the  hall  at 
Castle  Street." 

"September  5. 

''Dear  Sir, — I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  securing  the  stone.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  will  put  up  the  gate  quite  in  the  old  form,  but  I 
would  like  to  secure  the  means  of  doing  so.  The  ornamental  stones  are 
now  put  up,  and  have  a  very  happy  effect.  If  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  let  me  know  when  the  Tolbooth  door  comes  down,  I  will  send  in  my 
carts  for  the  stones;  I  have  an  admirable  situation  for  it.  I  suppose  the 
door  itself"  [he  means  the  wooden  one]  "  will  be  kept  for  the  new  jail ; 
if  not,  and  not  otherwise  wanted,  I  would  esteem  it  curious  to  possess  it. 
Certainly  I  hope  so  many  sore  hearts  will  not  pass  through  the  celebrated 
door  when  in  my  possession  as  heretofore." 

"  September  8. 

^'I  should  esteem  it  very  fortunate  if  I  could  have  the  door  also, 
though  I  suppose  it  is  modem,  having  been  burned  down  at  the  time  of 
Porteous-mob. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  gentlemen  who  thought  these  re- 
mains of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  are  not  ill  bestowed  on  their  intended 
possessor." 
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88.  The  pastors  and  teachers  aforesaid,  (represented 
typically  in  another  part  of  this  errorless  book  by  Mr. 
Blatteigowl,^)  are  not,  whatever  else  they  may  have  to 
answer  for,  answerable  for  these  names.  The  names  are 
of  the  children's  own  choosing  and  bestowing,  but  not 
of  the  children's  own  inventing.  *' Robin"  is  a  classically 
endearing  cognomen,  recording  the  errant  heroism  of  old 
days — ^the  name  of  the  Bruce  and  of  Rob  Roy.  "  Bobbin  " 
is  a  poetical  and  symmetrical  fulfilment  and  adornment  of 
the  original  phrase.  "Ailie"  is  the  last  echo  of  "Ave,** 
changed  into  the  softest  Scottish  Christian  name  familiar 
to  the  children,  itself  the  beautiful  feminine  form  of  royal 
*'  Louis  " ;  the  **  Dailie  "  again  symmetrically  added  for  kinder 
and  more  musical  endearment.  The  last  vestiges,  you  see, 
of  honour  for  the  heroism  and  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
lingering  on  the  lips  of  babes  and  sucklings.^ 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  necessity  the  chil«- 
dren  find  themselves  under  of  completing  the  nomenclature 
rhythmically  and  rhymingly  ?  Note  first  the  diflference  care- 
fully, and  the  attainment  of  both  qualities  by  the  couplets 
in  question.  Rhythm  is  the  syllabic  and  quantitative 
measure  of  the  words,  in  which  Robin,  both  in  weight  and 
time,  balances  Bobbin;  and  Dailie  holds  level  scale  with 
Ailie.  But  rhyme  is  the  added  correspondence  of  sound; 
unknown  and  undesired,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  by  the 
Greek  Orpheus,  but  absolutely  essential  to,  and,  as  special 
virtue,  becoming  titular  of,  the  Scottish  Thomas.* 

89.  The  "Ryme,"*  you  may  at  first  fancy,  is  the 
especially  childish  part  of  the  work.  Not  so.  It  is  the 
especially  chivalric  and  Christian  part  of  it.     It  characterizes 

•  Henceforward,  not  in  affectation,  but  for  the  reader's  better  conveni- 
ence, I  shall  continue  to  spell  ''Ryme"  without  our  wrongly  added  h. 

^  rSee  below,  §§  55,  113,  119;  and  compare  Vol.  XXXU.  p.  117.] 

«  [Psalms  viii.  2.] 

»  [For  "Thomas  the  Rhymer,"  see  below,  §§  41,  47  (pp.  310,  315);  and  com- 
pare  Fwtb  Clavigera,  Letter  94  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  485),  and  the  other  passage  there 
noted.] 

XXXIV.  u 
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the  Christian  diant  or  canticle,  as  a  higher  thing  than  a 
Greek  ode,  melos,  or  hymnos,  or  than  a  Latin  carmen. 

Think  of  it ;  for  this  again  is  wonderfiil !  That  these 
children  of  Montrose  shoidd  have  an  dement  of  music 
in  their  souls  which  Homer  had  not, — ^which  a  melos  of 
David  the  Prophet  and  King  had  not, — ^which  Orpheus 
and  Amphion  had  not, — whidi  ApoUo's  unrymed  oracles 
became  mute  at  the  sound  of.^ 

A  strange  new  equity  this,  —  melodious  justice  and 
judgment,  as  it  were, — in  all  words  spoken  solemnly  and 
litualistically  by  Christian  human  creatures; — Robin  and 
Bobbin — by  the  Crusader's  tomb,  up  to  ''Dies  irse,  dies 
iUa,"  at  judgment  of  the  crusading  soul. 

You  have  to  understand  this  most  deeply  of  all  Christkm 
minstrels,  from  first  to  last;  that  they  are  more  musical, 
because  more  joyful,  than  any  others  on  earth:  ethereal 
minstrels,  {nlgrims  of  the  sky,  true  to  the  kindred  points 
of  heaven  and  home;'  their  joy  essentially  the  sky-lark's, 
in  light,  in  purity;  but,  with  their  human  eyes,  looking  for 
the  glorious  appearing*  of  something  in  the  sky,  which  the 
bird  cannot. 

This  it  is  that  changes  Etruscan  murmur  into  Terza 
rima — Horatian  Latin  into  Provencal  troubadour's  melody; 
not,  because  less  artful,  less  wise. 

4a  Here  is  a  little  bit,  for  instance,  of  French  Tyirdng 
just  before  Chaucer's  time — ^near  enough  to  our  own  Fr«ich 
to  be  intelligible  to  us  yet: — 

''O  quant  tr^«glorieuse  vie. 
Quant  cil  qui  tout  pent  et  maistrie, 
Veult  esprouver  pour  n^cessaire, 
Ne  pour  quant  il  ne  blasma  mie 
La  vie  de  Marthe  sa  mie: 
Mais  il  lui  donna  exemplaire 
D'autrement  vivre,  et  de  bien  plaire 
A  Dieu;  et  plut  de  bien  k  fiure : 

^  [See  Milton's  Hymn  on  the  Morning  qf  ChrUfe  Natmty,  xiz.] 
»  [Wordswarth:  To  a  fl*yufer*.] 
*  pitui  ii.  la] 
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Pour  se  conclui-il  que  Marie 
Qui  estoit  k  ses  piedz  sans  braire^ 
Et  pensoit  d'entendre  et  de  taire, 
Estleut  la  plus  saine  partie. 

La  meilleur  partie  esleut-elle 

Et  la  plus  saine  et  la  plus  belle. 

Qui  jA  ne  luy  sera  ost^ ; 

Car  par  v^rit6  se  fut  celle 

Qui  fut  tousjours  fresche  et  nouvelle, 

D'a3nner  Dieu  et  d'en  estre  aym^; 

Car  jusqu'au  cueur  fut  entam^, 

Et  si  ardamment  enflam^. 

Que  tous-jours  ardoit  Testincelle; 

Par  quoi  elle  fut  visitee 

Et  de  Dieu  premier  confort^e; 

Car  charit6  est  trop  ysnelle."^ 

41.  The   only  law  of  metres  observed   in  thi$   song^  is 
that  each  line  shall  be  octosyllabic: 

Qui  fut  I  tousjours  |  fresche  et  |  nouvelle, 
D'autre  |  ment  vi  I  vret  de  |  bien  (ben)  plai^. 
Et  pen  I  soit  den  ( tendret  |  de  taire. 

But  the  reader  must  note  that  words  which  were  twor 
syllabled  in  Latin  mostly  remain  yet  so  in  the  French. 

La  vi  \  e  de  \  Marthe  |  sa  mie, 

although  mief  which  is  pet  language,  loving  abbreviation  of 
arnica  through  amie,  remains  monosyllabic.  But  vie  elides 
Hs  e  before  a  rowel: 

Car  Mar-  |  the  me  |  nait  vie  |  active 
Et  Ma-  I  ri-e  |  contemp  |  lative ; 

md  custom  endures  many  exceptions.  Thus  Marie  may  be 
three-syllabled  as  above,  or  answer  to  mie  as  a  dissyllable ; 
but  vierge  is  always,  I  think,  dissyllabic,  vier-ge,  with  even 
stronger  accent  on  the  -ge^  for  the  Latin  -go. 

Then,  secondly,  of  quantity,  there  is  scarcely  any  fixed 

^  [^'Le  Testament  de  Jean  de  Meang^"  lines  977-1018^  appended  to  Le  Roman 
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law.  The  metres  may  be  timed  as  the  minstrel  chooses — 
fast  or  slow — and  the  iambic  ciurent  checked  in  reverted 
eddy,  as  the  words  chance  to  come. 

But,  thirdly,  there  is  to  be  rich  ryming  and  chiming, 
no  matter  how  simply  got,  so  only  that  the  words  jingle 
and  tingle  together  with  due  art  of  interlacing  and  answer- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  stanza,  correspondent  to  the 
involutions  of  tracery  and  illumination.  The  whole  twelve- 
line  stanza  is  thus  constructed  with  two  rymes  only,  six  of 
each,  thus  arranged: 

aab|aab|bba|bba| 

dividing  the  verse  thus  into  four  measures,  reversed  in 
ascent  and  descent,  or  descant  more  properly;  and  doubt- 
less with  correspondent  phases  in  the  voice-given,  and  duly 
accompanying,  or  following,  music;  Thomas  the  Rymer's 
own  precept,  that  "tong  is  chefe  in  mjmstrelsye,**  being 
always  kept  faithfully  in  mind.* 

42.  Here  then  you  have  a  sufficient  example  of  the 
pure  chant  of  the  Christian  ages;  which  is  always  at  heart 
joyful,  and  divides  itself  into  the  four  great  forms;  Song 
of  Praise,  Song  of  Prayer,  Song  of  Love,  and  Song  of 
Battle;  praise,  however,  being  the  keynote  of  passion 
through  all  the  four  forms ;  according  to  the  first  law 
which  I  have  already  given  in  the  Laxvs  of  Fdsole;  "all 
great  Art  is  Praise,"^  of  which  the  contrary  is  also  true, 
all  foul  or  miscreant  Art  is  accusation,  Aa^SoXiJ:  **She  gave 
me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat"*  being  an  entirely  museless 
expression  on  Adam's  part,  the  briefly  essential  contrary  of 
Love-song. 

With  these  four  perfect   forms   of  Christian  chant,  of 

♦  L.  ii.  278.« 

1  [The  title  of  Chapter  i.   in  that  book :  Vol.   XV.  p.  361.    Compwa  AH  of 
England,  §  68  (Vol.  XXXin.  p.  306).] 
«  [Genesis  iii.  12.1 
'  [Quoted  from  the  Lincoln  MS.  of  Trtse  Thomas  and  the  Queen  ^  j^i■ML] 
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which  we  may  take  for  pure  examples  the  "Te  Deum," 
the  "  Te  Lucis  Ante,"  ^  the  "  Amor  che  nella  mente,"  *  and 
the  ** Chant  de  Roland,"'  are  mmgled  songs  of  mourning, 
of  Pagan  origin  (whether  Greek  or  Danish),  holding  grasp 
still  of  the  races  that  have  once  learned  them,  in  times  of 
suffering  and  sorrow;  and  songs  of  Christian  humiliation  or 
giie^  regarding  chiefly  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  or  the  con- 
ditions of  our  own  sin:  while  through  the  entire  system 
of  these  musical  complaints  are  interwoven  moralities,  in- 
structions, and  related  histories,  in  illustration  of  both,  pass- 
ing into  Epic  and  Romantic  verse,  which  gradually,  as  the 
forms  and  learnings  of  society  increase,  becomes  less  joyful, 
and  more  didactic,  or  satiric,  until  the  last  echoes  of  Chris- 
tian joy  and  melody  vanish  in  the  **  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes."' 

48.  And  here  I  must  pause  for  a  minute  or  two  to 
separate' the  different  branches  of  our  inquiry  clearly  from 
one  another.  For  one  thing,  the  reader  must  please  put 
for  the  present  out  of  his  head  all  thought  of  the  pro- 
gress of  "civilization" — that  is  to  say,  broadly,  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  wigs  for  hair,  gas  for  candles,  and  steam  for 
legs.  This  is  an  entirely  distinct  matter  from  the  phases  of 
policy  and  religion.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  British 

■*  "Che  nella  mente  mia  ragiona/*  Love — ^}'ou  observe,  the  highest 
ReatonabUness,  instead  of  French  ivresse,^  or  even  Shakespearian  ''mere 
folly" ;^  and  Beatrice  as  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  in  this  third  song  of  the 
Camjiio,  to  be  compared  with  the  Revolutionary  Goddess  of  Reason ;  remem- 
bering of  the  whole  poem  chiefly  the  line : — 

"Costei  penso  chi  mosse  I'universo." 

(See  Lyell's  Catizofiiere,  p.   104.'^) 

*  [The  hymn  "Te  lucis  ante  terrainuin/'  sung  at  Compline,  the  Hour  follow- 
ing \esper8.j 

*  [Compare,  on  this  "ancient  and  glorious  French  song,"  Vol.  XXllI.  p.  116  n,] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Johnson's  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal, 
see  below,  p.  314.] 

*  rSee  above,  §  22,  p.  286.] 

*  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iL  sc.  7  (song).] 

*  [The  CanzoiUere  of  Dante  Alighieri,  Italian  and  English,  translated  by  Charles 
Lyell,  1835.  For  the  song  from  the  Convito  here  quoted  by  Ruskin,  see  p.  08 
of  LyeU.] 
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Cofiistitution,  or  the  French  Revolution,  or  the  unificatkm 
<xf  Italy.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  subtle  relations  between 
the  state  of  mind,  for  instance,  in  Venice,  which  makes  her 
prefer  a  steamer  to  a  gondola,  and  that  which  makes  her 
prefer  a  gazetteer  to  a  duke;^  but  these  relations  are  not 
at  all  to  be  dealt  with  until  we  solemnly  understand  that 
whether  men  shall  be  Christians  and  poets,  or  infidds  and 
dunces,  does  not  depend  on  the  way  they  cut  their  hair, 
tie  their  breeches,  or  light  their  fires.  Dr.  Johnson  might 
have  worn  his  wig  in  fulness  conforming  to  his  digmty, 
without  therefore  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  hmnan 
wishes  were  vain;  nor  is  Queen  Antoinette's  civilized  haiiw 
powder,  as  opposed  to  Queen  Bertha's  savagely  loose  hair, 
the  cause  of  Antoinette's  laying  her  head  at  last  in  scaffold 
dust,  but  Bertha  in  a  pilgrim-haunted  tomb.* 

44.  Again,  I  have  just  now  used  the  words  **  poet "  and 
'*  dunce,"  meaning  the  degree  of  each  quality  posnUe  to 
average  human  nature.  Men  are  eternally  divided  into  the 
two  classes  of  poet  (believer,  maker,  and  praiser)  and  dunce 
(or  unbeliever,  unmaker,  and  dispraiser).  And  in  process  of 
ages  they  have  the  power  of  making  faithftil  and  fotma- 
tive  creatures  of  themselves,  or  unfaithful  and  cK^-formative. 
And  this  distinction  between  the  creatures  who,  Uessingi 
are  blessed,  and  evermore  benedicti^  and  the  creatures  who, 
cursing,  are  cursed,  and  evermore  maledicti^  is  one  going 
through  all  humanity;  antediluvian  in  Cain  and  Abel, 
diluvian  in  Ham  and  Shem.  And  the  question  for  the 
public  of  any  given  period  is  not  whether  they  are  a  con- 
stitutional or  unconstitutional  vulgus,  but  whether  they  are 
a  benignant  or  malignant  vulgus.'    So  also,  whether  it  is 


^  [See  Ruflkin's  references  in  For§  Ciavigera,  Letter  42,  to  the 
(''  Gazette  of  the  people  of  Venice  "),  and  hie  reilectiona  there  npon  Past  and  Pireamt 
in  Venice  (Vol.  XXvUL  pp.  93  mq.}.] 

'  [Ruskin  may  be  thinlcing  either  of  the  English  Bertha  (Pieamre§  qf  Btl§kmi§ 
§  23)  or  of  the  Swiss  {ibid,,  §  101):  see  Vol.  XXXIIL  pp.  4aS,  409.  Tbe 
former,  the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  was,  according  to  tradition,  humd  kk  ft  tM^  ia 
at  Martin's  Chnrch,  Canterbury.  Thm  tomb  of  the  Swim  Bertha  ii  ahflfim  4l  tte 
ohnreh  at  Pkyeme :  sea  Frmteriia,  iii.  §  40.] 

'  [For  the  reference  to  Horace,  see  Vol.  XVIL  p.  228.] 
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die  gods  who  have  given  any  gentleman  the  grace 
the  rabble,  depends  wholly  on  whether  it  is 
die  rabUe,  or  he,  who  are  the  malignant  persons. 

45l  But  yet  again.  This  difference  between  the  persons 
to  whom  Heaven,  according  to  Orpheus,  has  granted  **  the 
hour  of  delist,"*  and  those  whom  it  has  condemned  to 
Ae  hour  of  detestableness,  being,  as  I  have  just  said,  of 
aD  times  and  nations, — it  is  an  interior  and  more  delicate 
dUEacuce  which  we  are  examining  in  the  gift  of  Christian, 
m  distinguished  from  unchristian,  song.  Orpheus,  Pindar, 
Old  Horace  are  indeed  distinct  from  the  prosaic  rabble,  as 
the  bird  £rom  the  snake ;  but  between  Orpheus  and  Pales- 
Horace  and  Sidney,  there  is  another  division,  and  a 
power  of  music  and  song  given  to  the  humanity  which 
hn  hope  of  the  Resurrection. 

This  is  the  root  of  all  life  and  all  rightness  in  Christian 
hanncmy,  whether  of  word  or  instrument;  and  so  literally, 
that  in  precise  manner  as  this  hope  disappears,  the  power  of 
song  is  taken  away,  and  taken  away  utterly.  When  the 
Christian  falls  back  out  of  the  bright  hope  of  the  Resur- 
rection, even  the  Orpheus  song  is  forbidden  him.^  Not  to 
have  known  the  hope  is  blameless:  one  may  sing,  unknow- 
ing, as  the  swan,  or  Philomela.  But  to  have  knovm  and 
fidl  away  from  it,  and  to  declare  that  the  human  wishes, 
which  are  summed  in  that  one — "Thy  kingdom  come"* — 
are  vainl  The  Fates  ordain  there  shall  be  no  singing  after 
that  denial 

46.  For  observe  this,  and  earnestly.  The  old  Orphic 
song,  with  its  dim  hope  of  yet  once  more  Eurydice, — 
the  Philomela  song — granted   after  the  cruel  silence, — ^the 

*  wpav  ryjs  rcp^ios — Plato,  Lams^  ii.,  Stepb.  669.  "  Hour  "  having  here 
nearly  the  power  of  "  Fate "  with  addeci  sense  of  being  a  daughter  of 
Tlieniis. 

>  [Com))are  Bib/e  0/ Amiejut,  ch.  ill.  §  25,  and  Art  qf  BngUind,  §  15  (Vol.  XXXIII. 
ppu  101,  276).] 

'  [See,  however,  for  a  leM  literal  aspect  of  these  words,  the  seventh  of  the  LtUerB 
m  the  Lorttw  Proper  (above,  p.  201).] 
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Halcyon  song — ^with  its  fifteen  days  of  peace/  were  all  sad, 
or  joyful  only  in  some  vague  vision  of  conquest  over 
death.  But  the  Johnsonian  vanity  of  wishes  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactory  to  Johnson — accepted  with  gentlemanly 
resignation  by  Pope,* — ^triumphantly  and  with  bray  of  penny 
trumpets  and  blowing  of  steam-whistles,  proclaimed  for  the 
glorious  discovery  of  the  civilized  ages,  by  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Adam  Smith,  and  Co.  There  is  no 
Gkxi,  but  have  we  not  invented  gunpowder? — ^who  wants 
a  God,  with  that  in  his  pocket?*  There  is  no  Resurrec- 
tion, neither  angel  nor  spirit;*  but  have  we  not  paper  and 
pens,  and  cannot  every  blockhead  print  his  opinions,  and  the 
Day  of  Judgment  become  Republican,  with  everybody  for  a 
jud^e,  and  tiie  flat  of  the  universe  for  the  throne  ?  There 
is  no  law,  but  only  gravitation  and  congelation,  and  we  are 
stuck  together  in  an  everlasting  hail,  and  melted  together 
in  everlasting  mud,  and  great  was  the  day  in  whidh  our 
worships  were  bom.     And  there  is  no  G^pel,  but  only, 

*  ''Gunpowder  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  modem  times, 
and  what  has  given  such  a  Muperiority  lo  civUized  naiionM  over  bariarxnis " ! 
(Evenings  at  Home — fifth  evening.^)  No  man  can  owe  mo^  than  I  both 
to  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Miss  Edgeworth ;  and  I  only  wish  that  in  the  sub- 
stance of  what  they  wisely  said,  they  had  been  more  listened  to.  Never- 
theless,  the  germs  of  all  modem  conceit  and  error  respecting  manu&ctore 
and  industry,  as  rivals  to  Art  and  to  Genius,  are  concentrated  in  Evenings 
at  Home  and  Harry  and  Lwy^ — being  all  the  while  themselves  works  of 
real  genius,  and  prophetic  of  things  that  have  yet  to  be  learned  and  ful- 
filled. See  for  instance  the  paper,  ''Things  by  their  Right  Names/'  follow- 
ing the  one  from  which  I  have  just  quot^  ("The  Ship")|  and  closing  the 
first  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  the  Evenings.^ 

^  [For  other  reference  to  the  legend  of  Orpheoi  sinflnng  "  such  notes  as  warbled 
to  the  string  drew  iron  tears  from  Plato's  cheek"  and  gained  promise  of  his  lost 
Earydice,  see  Cuhu  qf  Aglaia,  §  13  (Yol.  XIX.  p.  66) ;  to  the  legend  of  Philomela, 
betrayed  by  Tereus  and  bereft  of  her  tongue,  and  afterwards  transformed  into  the 
nightingale,  there  is  a  slight  and  passing  reference  in  Vol.  XXV.  p.  175 ;  and  for 
the  song  of  the  Halcvon,  see  Eagl&s  Nut^  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  2/M)  mq.} 

'  [For  another  reference  to  Pope  in  a  similar  sense,  see  Aratra  PenteHd,  §  60 
(VoL  XX.  p.  233).] 

»  [Acts  xxiii.  8.] 

«  [See  vol.  i.  p.  141  in  the  edition  of  1792.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Miss  Edgeworth  in  the  same  sense,  see  Vol.  XXIX. 
p.  305  n.    For  Mrs.  fiarbaold's  Evenings  at  Home,  see  Vol.  XXVL  p.  114.] 

*  [Vol.  i,  pp.  150-152 :  the  point  of  the  paper  is  that  toor  is  mtirder.] 
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whatever  weVe  got,  to  get  more,  and,  wherever  we  are,  to 
go  somewhere  else.  And  are  not  these  discoveries,  to  be 
sung  of,  and  drummed  of,  and  fiddled  of,  and  generally 
made  melodiously  indubitable  in  the  eighteenth-century 
song  of  praise? 

47.  The  Fates  will  not  have  it  so.  No  word  of  song 
is  possible,  in  that  century,  to  mortal  lips.  Only  polished 
venifieation,  sententious  pentameter  and  hexameter,  until, 
having  turned  out  its  toes  long  enough  without  dancing, 
and  pattered  with  its  lips  long  enough  without  piping, 
suddraly  Astrsea  returns  to  the  earth,^  and  a  Day  of 
Judgment  of  a  sort,  and  there  bursts  out  a  song  at  last 
again,  a  most  curtly  melodious  triplet  of  Amphisbaenie 
lyme.    "(3a  ira."* 

Amphisbfienic,'  fanged  in  each  ryme  with  fire,  and  obey- 
ing ErcUdoune's  precept,  ''Tong  is  chefe  of  mynstrelsye,"  ^ 
to  the  syllable. — Don  Giovanni's  hitherto  fondly  chanted 
**Andiam,  andiam,**  become  suddenly  impersonal  and  pro- 
{dietic:  It  shaU  go,  and  you  also.  A  cry — before  it  is 
a  song,  then  song  and  accompaniment  together — perfectly 
done;  and  the  march  "towards  the  field  of  Mars.  The 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — ^they  to  the  sound  of 
stringed  music — ^preceded  by  young  girls  with  tricolour 
streamers,  they  have  shouldered  soldier-wise  their  shovels 
and  picks,  and  with  one  throat  are  singing  Qa  ira.^^* 

*  Carljle,  French  Revolution  (Chapman,  1869),  vol.  ii.  p.  70;  conf.  p.  25, 
and  the  Qa  ira  at  ArraSi  vol.  iii.  p.  276.^ 


^  [Bee  ViigU,  Eeiogw»,  iv.  6  Preferred  to  also  in  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  120) :  ''Jam 
redit  et  Virgo,  redennt  Satumia  regna" — Virgo  being  Astrasa,  the  godden  of 
JiMtiee;  hence  Dryden's  Astnta  Redux  of  another  day  of  judgment  ''of  a  sort" — 
the  retom  of  King  Charles.] 

*  [See  further,  below,  §  GO ;  and  compare  BiMe  of  Amiene,  ch.  iv.  §  7 
(Va  XXXIII.  p.  129).] 

*  [For  this  wokU  see  also  Ibrw,  Letter  36  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  657) :  ''Sach  double- 
ends  as  may  be  discoverable  in  Amphisluenas "  :  the  fiibled  serpents,  headed  at 
eadi  end.] 

*  gee  above,  p.  310.] 

*  rnie  references  in  vol.  ii.  are  to  Book  i.  ch.  xi.  (somewhat  altered) ;  Book  i. 
cL  tL;  and  in  voL  iii..  Book  v.  ch.  iii.] 
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Through  all  the  springtime  of  1790,  fix)m  Brittany  to 
Burgundy,  on  most  plains  of  France,  under  most  city  walls, 
there  march  and  constitutionally  wheel  to  the  Qa-ira-ing 
mood  of  fife  and  drum— our  clear  glancing  phalanxes ; — ^the 
song  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  virginJed,  is 
in  the  long  light  of  July. 

48.  Nevertheless,  another  song  is  yet  needed,  for  phalanx, 
and  for  maid.  For,  two  springs  and  summers  having  gone 
— amphisbeenic,— on  the  28th  of  August,  1792, 

"Dumouriez  rode  from  the  camp  of  Maulde,  eastwards  to  Sedan,  •  •  . 

''And  Longwi  has  fallen  basely,  and  Brunswick  and  the  Prussian  king 
wHI  beleaguer  Verdun,  and  Claiifait  and  the  Austrians  press  deeper  in 
over  the  northem  n»rcheSy  Cimmerian  Europe  behind.  And  on  that  same 
night  Dumouriez  assembles  council  of  war  at  his  lodgings  in  Sedan. 
Prussians  here,  Austrians  there,  triumphant  both.  With  broad  highway  to 
Parris  and  little  hindrance — we  scattered,  helpless  here  and  there — ^what  to 
advise?"* 

The  generals  advise  retreating,  and  retreating,  till  Paris 
be  sacked  at  the  latest  day  possible.  Dumouriez,  silent, 
dismisses  ^Ae/7i,— keeps  only,  with  a  sign,  Thouvenot*  Silent 
thus,  when  needful,  yet  having  voice,  it  appears,  of  what 
musicians  call  tenor  quality,  of  a  rare  kind.  Rubini-esque, 
even,  but  scarcely  producible  to  fastidious  ears  at  opera. 
The  seizure  of  the  forest  of  Argonne  follows — ^the  cannonade 
of  Valmy.  The  Prussians  do  not  march  on  Paris  this  time, 
the  autumnal  hours  of  fate  pass  on— pa  ira — and  on  the 
6th  of  November,  Dumouriez  meets  the  Austrians  also : — 

''Dumouriez  wide-winged,  they  wide-winged — at  and  around  Jemappes, 
its  green  heights  fringed  and  maned  with  red  fire.  And  Dumouries  is 
swept  baek  on  this  wing  and  swept  back  on  that,  and  is  like  to  be  swept 
back  utterly,  when  he  rushes  up  in  person,  speaks  a  prompt  word  or  two, 
and  then,  with  clear  tenor-pipe,  uplifts  the  hymn  of  the  Marseillaise,  ten 
thousand  tenor  or  bass  pipes  joining,  or  say  some  forty  thousand  in  aU, 
for  every  heart  leaps  up  at  the  sound;  and  so,  with  rhythmic  mardi 
melody,  they  rally,  they  advance,  they  rush  death-defying,  and  like  the 
%Xt  whirlwind  sweep  all  manner  of  Austrians  from  the  scene  of  acUcm/' 

♦  Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  iii.  26.* 
^  [Book  i.  (of  vol.  iii.)  eh.  iii.  (slightly  compressed).] 
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Thus,  through  the  lips  of  Dumouriez,  sings  T3rrtaBUs 
Rouget  de  Lisle,"*  **Aux  armes — marchons."  Iambic  mea- 
sure with  a  witness  1  in  what  wide  strophe  here  beginning 
—in  what  unthought-ctf  antistrophe  returning  to  that  eoundi 
chamber  in  Sedan  1 

49.  While  these  two  great  scmgs  were  thus  being  com- 
posed, and  sung,  and  danced  to  in  cometary  cycle,  by 
the  French  nation,  here  in  our  less  giddy  island  there 
rose,  amidst  hours  of  business  in  Scotland  and  of  idleness 
in  England,  three  troubadours  of  quite  different  temper. 
DilSerent  also  themselves,  but  not  opponent;  forming  a 
perfect  chord,  and  adverse  all  the  three  of  them  alike  to 
the  French  musicians,  in  this  main  point — that  while  the 
Qa  ira  and  Marseillaise  were  essentially  songs  of  blame  and 
wrath,  the  British  bards  wrote,  virtually,  always  songs  of 
praise,  though  by  no  means  psalmody  in  the  ancient  keys. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  three  are  alike  moved  by  a  singu* 
Uur  antipathy  to  the  priests,  and  are  pointed  at  with  fear 
and  indignation  by  the  pietists,  of  their  day ; — not  without 
latent  cause.  For  they  are  all  of  them,  with  the  most 
loving  service,  servants  of  that  world  which  the  Puritan 
and  monk  alike  despised;  and,  in  the  triple  chord  of  their 
song,  could  not  but  appear  to  the  religious  persons  around 
them  as  respectively  and  specifically  the  pndsers — Scott  of 
the  world.  Bums  of  the  flesh,  and  Byron  of  the  devil 

To  contend  with  this  carnal  orchestra,  the  religious 
world,  having  long  ago  rejected  its  Catholic  Psalms  as  anti« 
quated  and  unscientific,  and  finding  its  Puritan  melodies 
simk  into  faint  jar  and  twangle  from  their  native  trumpet- 
tone,  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  the  innocent,  rather  than 
religious,  verses  of  the  school  recognized  as  that  of  the 
English  Lakes ;  very  creditable  to  them  ;  domestic  at  once 
and  refined ;  observing  the  errors  of  the  world  outside  of 
the  Lakes  with  a  pitying  and  tender  indignation,  and 
arriving  in  lacustrine  seclusion  at  many  valuable  principles 

*  Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  ill  106  [Book  ii.  cb.  iv.],  the  last  sentence 
altered  in  a  wonl  or  two. 
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of  philosophy,  as  pure  as  the  tarns  of  theu*  mountaiiis,  and 
of  corresponding  depth."* 

50.  I  have  lately  seen,  and  with  extreme  pleasure,  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  arrangement  of  Wordsworth's  poems  ;^ 
and  read  with  sincere  interest  his  high  estimate  of  them. 
But  a  great  poet's  work  never  needs  arrangement  by  other 
hands;  and  though  it  is  very  proper  that  Silver  How 
should  clearly  understand  and  brightly  praise  its  fraternal 
Rydal  Mount,*  we  must  not  forget  that,  over  yonder,  are 
the  Andes,  all  the  while. 

Wordsworth's  rank  and  scale  among  poets  were  deter- 
mined by  himself,  in  a  single  exclamation: 

''What  was  the  great  Parnassus'  self  to  thee. 
Mount  Skiddaw?"^ 

Answer  his  question  faithfully,  and  you  have  the  rela- 
tion between  the  great  masters  of  the  Muse's  teaching  and 
the  pleasant  fingerer  of  his  pastoral  flute  among  the  reeds 
of  Rydal. 

Wordsworth  is  simply  a  Westmoreland  peasant,  with 
considerably  less  shrewdness  than  most  border  Englishmen 
or  Scotsmen  inherit;  and  no  sense  of  humour:  but  gifted 
(in  this  singularly)  with  vivid  sense  of  natural  beauty,  and 
a  pretty  turn  for  reflections,  not  always  acute,  but,  as  far 
as  they  reach,  medicinal  to  the  fever  of  the  restless  and 
corrupted  life  around  him.  Water  to  parched  lips  may 
be  better  than  Samian  wine,^  but  do  not  let  us  therefore 

*  I  have  been  greatly  disappointed^  in  taking  soundings  of  our  most 
majestic  mountain  pools,  to  find  them,  in  no  case,  verge  on  the  unfiithom- 
able. 

^  \PoefM  of  Wardsworth  Choten  and  Edited  (with  a  Prefiice)  by  Matthew  Arnold^ 
'^Golden  Treasury  Series,"  1879.] 

'  [Dr.  Arnold,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  built  himself  a  house  at  Fox  How 

2)r  which   Ruskin  confuses  Silver  How),  about  half  a  mile  from   Rydal  Mouut. 
atthew  Arnold,  as  a  young  man,  saw  much  of  Wordsworth  at  Rydal  Mount  (see 
Cloughjs  L\fe  and  Letters,  pp.  96-97).] 

TThe  poem  of  1801  begiuning,  ''  Pelion  and  Ossa  flourish  side  by  side."] 
«  [Dim  Juan,  iU.  86  C'The  Isles  of  Greece").] 
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confuse  the  qualities  of  wine  and  water.  I  much  doubt 
there  being  many  higlorious  Miltons  in  our  country  churdi- 
yards;^  but  I  am  very  sure  there  are  many  Wordsworths 
resting  there,  who  were  inferior  to  the  renowned  one  only 
in  caring  less  to  hear  themselves  talk. 

With  an  honest  and  kindly  heart,  a  stimulating  ^[oism, 
a  wholesome  contentment  in  modest  circumstances,  and 
such  sufficient  ease,  in  that  accepted  state,  as  permitted 
the  passing  of  a  good  deal  of  time  in  wishing  that  daisies 
could  see  the  beauty  of  their  own  shadows,*  and  other  such 
profitable  mental  exercises,  Wordsworth  has  left  us  a  series 
of  studies  of  the  graceful  and  happy  shepherd  life  of  our 
lake  country,  which  to  me  personally,  for  one,  are  entirely 
sweet  and  precious;  but  they  are  only  so  as  the  mirror  of 
an  existent  reality  in  many  ways  more  beautiful  than  its 
picture. 

51.  But  the  other  day  I  went  for  an  afternoon's  rest 
into  the  cottage  of  one  of  our  country  people  of  old  states- 
man class ;  cottage  lying  nearly  midway  between  two  village 
churches,  but  more  conveniently  for  downhill  walk  towards 
one  than  the  other.  I  found,  as  the  good  housewife  made 
tea  for  me,  that  nevertheless  she  went  up  the  hill  to  church. 
"Why  do  not  you  go  to  the  nearer  church?"  I  asked. 
"  Don't  you  like  the  clergyman  ? "  "  Oh  no,  sir,"  she 
answered,   "  it  isn't  that ;   but  you  know   I   couldn't  leave 

my    mother."    "Your    mother!    she    is    buried    at    H 

then  ? "  "  Yes,  sir ;  and  you  know  I  couldn't  go  to  church 
anywhere  else." 

That  feelings  such  as  these  existed  among  the  peasants, 
not  of  Cuniberiand  only,  but  of  all  the  tender  earth  that 
gives  forth  her  fruit  for  the  living,  and  receives  her  dead 
to  peace,  might  perhaps  have  been,  to  our  great  and  end- 
less   comfort,   discovered    before   now,    if  Wordsworth   had 

*  [For  other  quotations  from  Gray's  Elegy,  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  378 ;  Vol.  XXII. 
p.  393 ;  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  28 ;  and  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  73,  136,  250.] 

•  [With  the  reference  here  to  Wordsworth's  piece  ("So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal 
so  sensitive"),  compare  Vol.  III.  p.  177  n.,  and  the  passage  from  Praterita  there 
noted.] 
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been  content  to  tdl  w  what  lie  knew  of  his  own  nihigu 
and  people^  not  m  the  leader  of  a  new  and  only  ooneet 
school  o£  poetay,  but  mmffy  as  a  oountry  gentleman  et 
sense  and  feelingi  fond  of  primroses,^  kind  to  the  parish 
children,  and  reverent  of  the  spade  with  which  WiBkinson 
had  tilled  his  lands:*  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  his 
influence  on  the  stronger  minds  of  his  time  was  anywise 
hastened  or  extended  by  the  iqpirit  of  tameftilness  under 
whose  guidanee  he  discovered  that  heaven  rhymed  to  sevm^ 
and  Foy  to  boy.* 

58.  Tuneful  nevcrthdess  at  heart,  and  of  the  heavenly 
choir,  I  ghidly ,  and  frankly  acknowledge  him ;  and  our 
English  literature  enriched  with  a  new  and  a  smgular 
virtue  in  the  aerial  purity  and  healthful  ri^tness  of  his 
quiet  8ong;~-but  aenal  cmly, — ^not  ethereal;  and  lowly  in 
its  privacy  of  light. 

A  measured  mind,  and  calm;  innocent,  unrepentant; 
helpful  to  sinless  creatures  and  scathdess,  such  of  the  flock 
as  do  not  stray.  Hopeftd  at  least,  if  not  fiiithful;  content 
with  intimations  of  immortality^  such  as  may  be  in  ddp* 
ping  of  lambs,  and  laughter  of  chikben — ^incurious  to  see  in 
the  hands  the  print  of  the  Nails.^ 

A  gracious  and  constant  mind;  as  the  herbage  of  its 
native  hills,  fragrant  and  pure; — ^yet,  to  the  sweep  and 
the  sliadow,  the  stress  and  distress,  of  the  greater  souls 
of  men,  as  the  tufted  thyme  to  the  laurel  wilderness  of 
Tempe, — as  the  gleaming  euphrasy  to  the  dark  branches 
of  Dodona. 

(I  am  obliged  to  defer  the  main  body  of  this  paper  to  next  month, — 
reviaes  penetrating  all  too  late  into  mj  lacustrine  seeluaion  ;*  as  ehaneed 
also  unluckily  wi&  the  preceding  paper,  in  which  the  reader  will  perhaps 


[See  the  pieoe  of  1804  C'To  the  Spade  of  a  Friend")  beginnhig,  << Spade  ! 


1  [See  P^ter  BeU,  part  i.  stansa  12.1 

>  [See  the  pieoe  of  1804  C'To  the  Spade  of  a 

with  which  Wilkinson  hath  tOled  his  landT"] 
3  rg        ,.«r  «  —       ...    J 


rSee  "We  are  Seven"  and  ''The  Idiot  Boy."] 

[For  Raskin's  numerous  references  to  Wordsworth's    Ode  on  InHmathns  of 
ImmortalUyfrom  BecoUeetiaiu  qf  Earfy  ChOdhood,  see  pp.  156,  325,  340,  and  General 

Index.] 

[John  XX.  85.] 
[See  above,  §  49.] 


•[a 
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kindly  correct  the  consequent  misprints,^  §  82,  1.  4,  of  ''scarcely"  to 
"securely/'  and  §  33  ^Crans),  ''full,  with  comma,  to  "(aH/'  without  one; 
notieing  besides  that  KedgawUlei  has  been  omitted  in  the  list,  §  27;  and 
that  the  reference  to  note*  should  not  be  at  the  word  "imagination/* 
I  S6,  sixth  line  from  end,  but  at  the  word  "trade/'  §  27,  I  4.  My  dear 
old  friend,  Dr.  John  Brown,  sends  me,  from  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  the 
following  satisfactory  end  to  one  of  my  difficulties: — "Coup  the  crana."* 
The  language  is  borrowed  from  the  "cran,"  or  trivet  on  which  small  pots 
are  plai^  in  cookery,  which  is  sometimes  turned  with  its  feet  uppermost 
by  an  awkward  assistant.     Thus  it  signifies  to  be  completely  upset) 

*■  [Corrected  in  On  the  Old  Road,  and  in  this  edition.    Raskin's  references^  here 
alteraii,  were  to  pages  and  lines  in  the  Nineteenth  CenturyJ] 
*  [See  above,  p.  900.] 


Ill* 

[BYRON] 

"Parching  smnmer  hath  no  walrant 
To  consmnc  this  crrital  well; 
Rains,  that  make  each  brook  a  torrent. 
Neither  sully  it,  nor  swell"  ^ 

58.  So  was  it  year  by  year,  among  the  unthought-of  hills. 
Little  Duddon  and  child  Rotha*  ran  clear  and  glad;  and 
laughed  from  ledge  to  pool,  and  opened  from  pool  to  mere, 
translucent,  through  endless  days  of  peace. 

But  eastward,  between  her  orchard  plains,  Loire  locked 
her  embracing  dead  in  silent  sands;  dai^  with  blood  rolled 
Isar ;  ghcial-pale,  Beresina-Lethe,*  by  whose  shore  the  weary 
hearts  forgot  their  people,  and  their  father^s  house.^ 

Nor  unsullied,  Tiber;  nor  unswoln,  Amo  and  Aufidus;* 

•  NmeUaUh  Cenhtry,  September  1880. 

1  [Wordsworth :  IruenptiorUy  1828  (iv.  ''Near  the  spring  of  the  HBrudtrnge"*).] 
'  [See  Wordsworth's  To  Rotka  QuUHnan,  his  granddai^rhter,  named  amr  the 
stream  that  flowa  into  Windermere  from  Grasmere  and  RydaL] 

s  [The  allusions  are  here  to— (1)  The  Noyade$  at  Nantes  on  the  horn  (1783) : 
**  Women  and  men  are  tied  together,  feet  and  feet,  hands  and  hands ;  and  flong  in  : 
this  they  call  Mariage  BtjmbHcain"  (Carlyle's  French  BevohUiam,  Book  ▼.  ch.  iii.)- 
(2)  The  battle  of  Hohenlinden  (Bavaria),  December  1800,  in  whieh  the  Freneh  under 
Moreau  defeated  the  Anstrians  with  heavy  loss.  Raskin  doubtless  was  tlunking  of 
Campbell's  poem  on  the  battle— ^juoted  in  VoL  XXXL  p.  300— 

"  And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Isar,  rolling  rapidly" 

— the  Isar  (twenty  miles  distant)  being  by  poetic  licence  hrouffht  in  sight  of  the  field. 
The  reference  would,  however,  also  fit  the  battle  near  Landuiut  on  the  Isar,  where 
the  French  under  Davoust  defeated  the  Austrians  (April  1800).  (3)  The  battle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Beresina  (November  1812),  in  which  the  ''grand  army  "  of  Napo- 
leon was  overwhelmed  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Byron  refers  to  the  Retreat 
in  the  first  stanza  of  MaxemaA 

*  [Psalms  xlv.  10.] 

*  rThe  allusions  here  seem  less  precise,  referring  generally  to  the  hloodshed  in 
Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Italy;  Rusldn  continuing  his  comparison  by  mentionuur 
two  of  its  most  famous  rivers,  and  then  the  Anfidns  (Ofimto),  fiunoos  in  classical 
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Aid  BnrodTdon  hig^  on  Helle's  wave;^  meantime,  let  oar 
bqipy  P"^  glorify  the  garden  rocks  with  snowdrop  cirdet, 
the  spirit  of  Paradise,  where  life  is  wise  and 


M^B  many  have  we,  now-a-days  clear  in  display  of 
CKth  eonstituait,  air  current,  and  ocean  tide.  Shall  we 
erer  engrave  the  map  of  meaner  research,  ii^ose  shadings 
sludl  content  themselves  in  the  task  of  showing  the  depth, 
or  dron^^t, — ^the  calm,  or  trouble,  of  Human  Compassion? 

54w  For  this  is  indeed  all  that  is  noble  in  the  life  of  Man, 
and  the  source  of  all  that  is  noble  in  the  speech  of  Man.' 
Had  it  narrowed  itself  then,  in  those  days,  out  of  all  the 
worid,  into  this  peninsula  between  Cockermouth  and  Shap? 

Not  altogether  so;  but  indeed  the  f^ocal  piety  seemed 
eoQchisiTdy  to  have  retired  (or  excursed?)  into  that  mossy 
hermitage,  above  Little  Langdale.^  The  CTnvocal  piety, 
with  the  uncomplaining  sorrow,  of  Man,  may  have  a  some- 
what wider  range,  for  aught  we  know:  but  history  dis- 
regards those  items;  and  of  firmly  proclaimed  and  sweetly 
canorous  religion,  there  really  seemed  at  that  juncture  none 
to  be  reckoned  upon,  east  of  Ingleborough,  or  north  of 
CriffeL^     Only  under  Fumess  Fells,  or  by  Boltmi  Priory, 

BMlry  for  its  swift  and  yiolent  coane  (Horaot,  O1U9,  iii.  30,  10 ;  iv.  9,  2— qootod 
fej  Rmkin  in  VoL  XVH  p.  547 ;  VoL  XXVI.  p.  555 ;  and,  above,  pc  S37).  Next 
kt  pawm  to  the  Dardanellet,  where  the  British  fleet  (as  the  ally  of  Russia  i 


against 
Napolecm)  was  threatening  Conitantinople.] 

>  [See  the  beginning  of  canto  ii.  of  Bjron's  Bride  qf  Abydoi  (1813):  ^'The 
winds  were  high  on  Helle's  wave/'  ete.] 

*  [See  Wordsworth's  piece  of  1803:— 

''Who  fimcied  what  a  pretty  sight 

This  Rock  would  be  if  edged  around 

With  living  snow-draps?  drdst  bright  I  .  .  . 

It  is  the  Spirit  of  Pkradise 

That  prompts  such  work,  a  Spirit  strongs 

That  gives  to  all  the  self-same  bent 

When  life  is  wise  and  innocent" — 
often  referred  to  bv  Rusktn :  see  VoL  XL  pw  153  ;  VoL  XVIL  p.  i22r  Vol.  XXV. 
pk  zxsnriy.;  and  below,  p.  487.]  ^^..^^^^ 

*  [On  this  subject  compare  Fon  CKso^sra,  Letter  92  (VoL  XXiX.  p.  454)^  and 
the  other  passages  there  noted.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  Wordsworth's  ''  Inscriptiona  suppesed  to  be  fbnnd  io 
and  near  a  Hermit's  Cell."] 

*  [Raskin  takes  the  mountain  Criffel,  because  it  is  just  sooth  of  Boma's  homo 
(Damfries),  and  Bums  is  one  of  the  three  minstrek  ia  the  ^'carnal  onihestra"' 

'  above  (§  49).] 

XXXIV.  X 
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it  seems  we  can  still  write  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  stanzas 
on  the  force  of  Prayer,  Odes  to  Duty,  and  complimentary 
addresses  to  the  Deity  upon  His  endurance  for  adoration.^ 
Far  otherwise,  over  yonder,  by  Spezzia  Bay,  and  Ravenna 
Fineta,  and  in  ravines  of  Hartz.*  There,  the  softest  voices 
speak  the  wildest  words ;  and  Keats  discourses  of  Endymion, 
Shelley  of  Demogorgon,  Goethe  of  Lucifer,  and  Burger  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Death  unto  Death  • — ^while  even  Furitan 
Scotland  and  Episcopal  Anglia  produce  for  us  only  these 
three  minstrels^  of  doubtful  tone,  who  show  but  small  re- 
spect for  the  ''unco  guid,"  put  but  limited  faith  in  gifted 
Gilfillan,  and  translate  with  imflinching  frankness  the  3for- 
garde  Maggiore.* 

55.  Dismal  the  aspect  of  the  spiritual  world,  or  at  least 
the  sound  of  it,  might  well  seem  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
Saints  (such  as  we  had)  of  the  period — dismal  in  angels' 

*  ''It  must  be  put  by  the  original,  stansa  for  stanza,  and  vexse  for 
verse;  and  you  will  see  what  was  permitted  in  a  Catholic  country  and  a 
bigoted  age  to  Churchmen,  on  the  score  of  Religion — and  so  tell  those 
buffoons  who  accuse  me  of  attacking  the  Liturgy. 

''  I  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  it  being  the  hour  of  the  Corso,  and  I 
must  go  and  buffoon  with  the  rest  My  daughter  AUegra  is  just  mne  with 
the  Countess  G.  in  Count  G.'s  coach  and  shL.  Our  old  Cardinal  is  dead, 
and  the  new  one  not  appointed  yet — but  the  masquing  goes  on  the  same." 
(Letter  to  Murray,  d55th  in  Moore,  dated  Ravenna,  Feb.  7,  1880.)  ''A 
dreadfully  moral  place,  for  you  must  not  look  at  anybody's  wife,  except 
your  neighbour's." 

^  [Here  the  references  are  to  the  EcdenoHical  SonneU;  The  Force  of  Proffer,  or 
The  Founding  qf  Bolton  Priory;  the  Ode  to  Duty;  and  the  following  passage  in 
the  Ejeeurtian,  Book  iv. : — 

''Thou,  Thou  alone 
Art  everlsstin|^,  and  the  blessed  spirits. 
Which  Thou  mcludest,  as  the  sea  her  waves : 
For  adoration  Thou  endur'st"] 

>  [The  references  here  must  not  be  pressed  too  literally;  for  Keats  wrote 
Endymion  before  leaving  England  for  Italy;  Shelley's  Prometheue  Unbound  was 
written  at  Rome,  and  not,  like  several  of  his  pieces,  at  Speassia.] 

*  [In  the  ballad  of  Lenore,  whose  dead  lover  takes  horse  and  rides  with  her  to 
Death.  See  again,  below,  §  60  (p.  830) ;  for  another  reforenoe  to  the  ballad,  see 
VoL  XXXm.  p.  334.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  three  named  in  §  48  (p.  317} — ^to  Boms  and  his  Addrea 
to  the  Unco  Guid;  Scott,  for  whose  '^gifted  Gilfillan"  (in  Waverl^,  ch.  xudv.), 
see  below,  g§  113,  119;  and  Byron  (whose  translation  of  the  first  canto  of  The 
MorganUi  Maggiore  di  Meseer  Luigi  Puki  was  written  at  Ravenna  in  1820).] 
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eyes  also  assuredly!  Yet  is  it  possible  that  the  dismalness 
in  angelic  sight  may  be  otherwise  quartered,  as  it  were, 
firom  tiie  way  of  mortal  heraldry ;  and  that  seen,  and  heard, 
of  angels,^ — again  I  say — ^hesitatingly — is  it  possible  that 
the  goodness  of  the  Unco  Guid,  and  the  gift  of  Gilfillan, 
and  the  word  of  Mr.  Blattergowl,^  may  severally  not  have 
been  the  goodness  of  God,  the  gift  of  God,  nor  the  word 
of  Grod:  but  that  in  the  much  blotted  and  broken  efforts 
at  goodness,  and  in  the  careless  gift  which  they  themselves 
despised,^  and  in  the  sweet  ryme  and  murmur  of  their 
unpurposed  words,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had,  indeed, 
wandering,  as  in  chaos  days  on  lightless  waters,  gone  forth 
in  the  hearts  and  from  the  lips  of  those  other  three  strange 
prophets,  even  though  they  ate  forbidden  bread  by  the  altar 
of  the  poured-out  ashes,  and  even  though  the  wild  beast  of 
the  desert  found  them,  and  slew.* 

This,  at  least,  I  know,  that  it  had  been  well  for  England, 
though  all  her  other  prophets,  of  the  Press,  the  Parliament, 
the  Doctor's  chair,  and  the  Bishop's  throne,  had  fallen  silent ; 
so  only  that  she  had  been  able  to  understand  with  her  heart 
here  and  there  the  simplest  line  of  these,  her  despised. 

56.  I  take  one  at  mere  chance: 

"  Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ?  "  t 

Well,  I  don't  know ;  Mr.  Wordsworth  certainly  did,  and 
observed,  with  truth,  that  its  clouds  took  a  sober  colouring 
in  consequence  of  his  experiences.*     It  is  much  if,  indeed, 

*  See,  quoted  infra  [p.  329],  the  mock,  by  Byron,  of  himself  and  all 
other  modem  poets,  Juan,  canto  iii.  stanza  80,  and  compare  canto  xiv. 
stanza  8.  In  reference  of  future  quotations  the  first  numeral  will  stand 
always  for  canto ;  the  second  for  stanza  ;  the  third,  if  necessary,  for  line. 

f  Ijiland,  ii.   l6,  where  see  context. 

»  fl  Timothy  iii.  KJ.] 
'  [See  above,  p.  307,  and  below,  p.  382.1 

'  [For  the  Bible  words  and  allusions  iu  this  sentence,  see  Genesis  i.  2 ;  1  Kings 
xiii.  3,  9,  19,  24.] 

*  [Again  a  reference  to  the  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality : — 

''  The  clouds  that  gather  rouud  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality."] 
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this  sadness  be  unselfish^  and  our  eyes  have  k^  loving 
watch  o'er  Man's  Mortality.  I  have  found  it  difltailt  to 
make  any  <me  now-a-days  believe  that  such  sobriety  can 
be;  and  that  Turner  saw  deeper  crimson  than  othen  in  the 
ck>uds  of  Goldau.^  But  that  any  should  yet  thiid^  the 
clouds  brightened  by  Man's  /ffimortality  instead  of  dulled 
by  his  death, — ^and,  gazing  on  the  sky,  lode  for  the  day 
when  every  eye  must  gaze  also— -for  behold.  He  comeCh  with 
clouds* — ^this  it  is  no  more  possible  for  Christian  Knghnd 
to  apprehend,  however  exhorted  by  her  gifted  and  goid. 

57.  **But  Bynm  was  not  thinking  of  such  thingil" — 
He,  the  reprobate !  how  should  sudi  as  he  think  of  Christ  ? 

Pertiaps  not  wholly  as  you  or  I  think  of  Him.  Take, 
at  chance,  another  line  or  two,  to  try: 

''Carnage  (so  Wordsworth  tells  jou)  is  God's  daughter;* 
If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now,  behay^  as  in  the  Holj  Land.** 

*  Juan,  viiL  9;  bat,  by  jonr  Lordship's  quotation,  Wowla worth  sajs 
''inttrument,"~not  '' daughter/' >  Your  Lotdridp  had  belter  have  said 
««baant"  and  taken  the  Woolwich  anthoritica  to  witncas:^  o«ly  lafimt 
would  not  hare  rjmed. 

>  [See  Modem  Pamten,  toL  v.  (VoL  VII.  p.  438).] 

>  rRerektion  i.  7.] 

*  [Byron,  however,  was  quite  eorrect,  Raskin  being  misled  bj  Weidawoith's 
subsequent  revision  (see  below,  p.  909).  Byron's  note  on  the  passage  in  Dmi  'Juan 
was  as  follows : — 

'*  {Tkankigimng  Ode,  Jmnuary  18,  1816,  stanza  xiL  20-23) 

''  Bat  Tby*  most  dreaded  instrament. 
In  working  out  a  pore  intent, 
Is  Man — arrayed  for  matoal  slaaghter, — 
Yea,  Carnage  is  Thy  daughter." 

•  "To  wit^theDtity'a:  tbii  ia  pMbaps  Mpratty  a Mdigiw lor  moidsr  ai arar 
WM  fooad  oat  bv  Garter  King  al  Anas.  Wbai  woold  bavt  bMU  «id«  had  aojr 
frfopokon  peopM  diflcorared  luch  a  lineagtef** 

Byron's  criticism  went  borne,  and  Wordsworth,  in  the  latest  editioB  of  hia  poems, 
revised  by  himself  (1845),  altered  the  lines  thus  :— 

"  But  Man  is  Thy  most  awful  instrument. 
In  workins^  out  a  pure  intent; 
Thou  cloth'st  the  wicked  in  their  daeding  mail. 
And  for  Thy  righteous  purpose  they  prew." 

For  another  reference  by  Ruskin  to  the  passage,  see  Bibk  ^  Amiene,  ch.  iv. 
g  33  n.  (VoL  XXXIII.  p.  146).] 

«  [For  the  ''Woolwidi  Intot,"  see  Fon  Oavigeru,  VeL  XXVU.  pp.  43,  140,. 
142,  266;  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  163.] 
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Blni^emy,  cry  you,  good  reader?  Are  you  sure  yoo 
undrntand  it?  The  fint  line  I  gave  ]rou  was  easy  Byron 
*-*-«almo6t  shallow  Byron ;  these  are  of  the  man  in  his  depth, 
and  you  wiU  not  fathom  them,  like  a  tarn  ^ — ^nor  in  a  hurry. 
'*  Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land."  How  Sd 
Carnage  bdiave  in  the  Holy  Land  then?  You  have  all 
been  greatly  questioning,  of  late,  whether  the  sun,  which 
you  find  to  be  now  going  out,  ever  stood  stilL'  Did  you 
in  any  lagging  minute,  on  those  scientific  occasions,  chance 
to  reflect  what  he  was  bid  stand  still  for  1  or  if  not — ^will 
you  please  look — and  what  also,  going  forth  again  as  a 
strong  man  to  run  his  course,*  he  saw,  rejoicing? 

''Then  Joshiia  passed  from  Makkedah  unto  Libnah — and  fought  against 
libnah.  And  the  Lord  delivered  it  and  the  king  thereof  into  the  hand 
of  Ismel,  and  he  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls 
that  were  therein." 

And  fi!om  Lachish  to  Eglon,  and  from  Eglon  to  Kirjath- 
Arba,  and  Sarah's  grave  in  the  Amorites'  land, 

''and  Jothuii  smote  all  the  country  of  the  hills  and  of  the  south — and  of  the 
vale  and  of  the  springs,  and  all  their  kings:  he  left  none  remaining,  but 
utterly  destroyed  all  tluit  breathed — as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded."  ^ 

58,  Thus,  "it  is  written":*  though  you  perhaps  do  not 
so  often  hear  these  texts  preached  from,  as  certain  others 
about  taking  away  the  sins  of  the  world/  I  wonder  how 
the  world  would  like  to  part  with  them  I  hitherto  it  has 
always  preferred  parting  first  with  its  life — and  Grod  has 
taken  it  at  its  word.     But  Death  is  not  Ris  Begotten  Son,' 


See  above,  §  48  n.  (p.  318}.] 
'  [i9ee  Ruskin's  paper  on  '^  Miracles,"  above,  p.  1170 

Ptalma  xix.  5 :  see  both  the  Bible  and  the  Pntjrer-book  versions.] 
Joshua  X.  29,  30,  40.] 
Matthew  ii.  6,  etc.] 
Tor  instance,  John  i.  20 ;  iii.  17.] 
The  MS.  here  reads  differently  :— 

''  Bat  Death  is  not  His  daughter,  for  all  that ;  not  even  the  death  of 
the  innocent  in  battle  carnage— liow  much  len  that 
'  whose  thrtaUmeA  sting 
Turns  Life  to  terror— even  though  in  its  sheath.* 
A  verv  notable  piece  of  theology,  jrou  will  please  observe,  and  a  sound ; 
instead  of  the  blasphemy  you  took  it  for. 

''The  r«d  blasphemy  is  in  picking  oat  the  tazts  of  the  BlUe  that 
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fbr  all  that;  nor  is  the  death  of  the  innocent  in  battle 
carnage  His  "instrament  for  working  out  a  pure  intent/' 
as  Mr.  Wordsworth  puts  it;  but  Man's  instrument  for 
working  out  an  impure  one,  as  Byron  would  have  you  to 
know.  Theology  perhaps  less  orthodox,  but  certainly  more 
reverent ; — neither  is  the  Woolwich  In£Emt  a  ChiM  of  God ; 
neither  does  the  iron-clad  TTmnderer  utter  thunders  of 
God — ^which  facts  if  you  had  had  the  grace  or  sense  to 
learn  from  Byron,  instead  of  accusing  him  of  blasphemy,  it 
had  been  better  at  this  day  for  you^  and  for  many  a  savage 
soul  also,  by  Euxine  shore,  and  in  Zulu  and  Afghan  lands.^ 
50.  It  was  neither,  however,  for  the  theology,  nor  the 
use,  of  these  lines  that  I  quoted  them;  but  to  note  this 
main  point  of  Byron's  own  character.  He  was  the  first 
great  Englishman  who  felt  the  cruelty  of  war,  and,  in  its 
cruelty,  the  shame.  Its  guilt  had  been  known  to  George 
Fox — its  folly  shown  practically  by  Penn.*  But  the  com- 
passion  of  the  pious  world  had  still  for  the  most  part  been 
shown  only  in  keeping  its  stock  of  Barabbases  unhanged  if 
possible :  and,  till  Bjrron  came,  neither  Kunersdorf,  Eylau,  nor 
Waterloo,'  had  taught  the  pity  and  the  pride  of  men  that 

''The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fiime  than  shedding  seas  of  gore."  * 

*  Juan,  viii.  3 ;  compare  14,  and  6S,  with  all  its  lovelj  context  6 1-68  : 
then  82,  and  afterwards  slowly  and  with  thorough  attention,  the  Devil's 
speech,  beginning,  ''Yes,  Sir,  you  forget"  in  scene  2  of  "The  Deformed 

please  yourself— and  sayiiiff  that  God  couldn't  hare  meant  the  others,  or 
really,  he  is  not  the  God  you  took  Him  for;  aud  you  must  evolve  a 
better  one  out  of  your  moral  consciousness,  forsooth.  'Thou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  graven  Image.  No ; — but  perhaps  an  £7hKraven  one, 
always  on  assthetic  principles,  maybe — an  improvement  on  the  Luid^  God. 
It  was  not,  however  .  •  . ' 
On  the  picking  out  of  Bible  texts,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  660.] 

^  [To  the  South  African  and  Afghan  wars,  Ruskin  often  refers  in  a  like  sense : 
see  Vol.  XXXIU.  p.  224  n.  But  of  the  Crimean  War  he  was  at  the  time  a  sup- 
porter: see  the  passage  about  "the  skeleton  of  the  Euxine"  in  Modem  Painters, 
vol.  iii.  (Vol.  V.  pp  410-417).] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Fox,  the  Quaker,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  573 ;  to 
Penns  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  Ruskin  does  not  elsewhere  refer.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  see  A  KnighVtf  Faith ^ 
ch.  xii.  (Vol.  XXXI.  p.  479).  For  the  slaughter  at  Eylau  and  Waterloo,  see 
"Modem  Warfare"  in  Arrowe  of  the  Chace,  below,  p.  623.] 
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Such  pacific  verse  would  not  indeed  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  Edinburgh  volunteers  on  Portobello  sands.^  But 
Bjrron  can  write  a  battle  song  too,  when  it  is  A»9  cue  to 
fight.  If  you  look  at  the  introduction  to  the  ''Isles  of 
Greece/'  namely  the  85th  and  86th  stanzas  of  the  8rd  canto 
of  JDan  Juan,  you  will  find — ^what  wiU  you  not  find,  if 
only  you  understand  them  1  ''  He  "  in  the  first  line,  remem- 
ber, means  the  typical  modem  poet. 

''Thus  usually^  when  he  was  asked  to  sing. 

He  gave  the  different  nations  something  national. 

'Twas  all  the  same  to  him — '  God  save  the  King ' 
Or  '^  ira'  according  to  the  fashion  all; 

His  muse  made  increment  of  anything 

From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  rational: 

If  Pindar  sang  horse-races,  what  should  hinder 

Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar  ? 

In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a  chanson; 

In  England  a  six-canto  quarto  tale; 
In  Spain,  he'd  make  a  ballad  or  romance  on 

The  last  war — much  the  same  in  Portugal; 
In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he'd  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe's— (see  what  says  de  Stael) 
In  lUly,  he'd  ape  the  '  Trecentisti ' ; 
In  Greece,  he'd  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  this  t'  ye." 

60.  Note  first  here,  as  we  did  in  Scott,*  the  concentrat- 
ing and  foretelling  power.  The  "God  save  the  Queen" 
in  England,  fallen  hollow  now,  as  the  "Qa  ira"  in  France 
— ^not  a  man  in  France  knowing  where  either  France  or 
**that"  (whatever  "that"  may  be)  is  going  to;  nor  the 
Queen  of  England  daring,  for  her  life,  to  ask  the  tiniest 
Englishman  to  do  a  single  thing  he  doesn't  like;* — nor 
any  salvation,  either  of  Queen  or  Realm,  being  any  more 
possible  to   God,  unless   under  the  direction   of  the   Royal 

Transformed " :  then  Sardanapalus's^  Act  i.  scene  2,  beginnings  "  He  is 
gone,  and  on  his  finger  bears  my  signet,"  and  finally  the  "Vision  of 
Judgment/'  stanzas  3  to  5. 

^  [Which  Scott  had  joined  on   the  enrolment  of  the  Edinburgh  light  Horsa 
in  1797  :  see  Lockhnrt^  vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  (ed.  1).] 
»  rSee  above,  p.  306.] 
•  [Compare  Letters  on  the  LonPs  Prayer  (above,  p.  220),] 
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Society:  then,  note  the  estimate  of  height  and  depth  in 
poetry,  swept  in  an  instant,  ''high  lyric  to  low  rational" 
Pindar  to  Pope  (knowing  Pope's  height,  too,  all  the  while, 
no  man  better^);  then,  the  poetic  power  of  France — re- 
sumed in  a  word — B^ranger;  then  the  cut  at  MarmiaTh 
entirely  deserved,  as  we  shall  see,'  yet  kindly  given,  for 
everything  he  names  in  these  two  stanzas  is  the  best  of  its 
kind;  then  Romance  in  Spain  on — ^the  but  war,  {present 
war  not  being  to  Spanish  poetical  taste);  then,  Goethe 
the  real  heart  of  all  G^ermany,  and  last,  the  aping  of  the 
Trecentisti  which  has  since  consummated  itsdf  in  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  I  that  also  being  the  best  thing  Italy  has  done 
through  England,  whether  in  Rossetti's  ''blessed  damozels** 
or  Bume-Jones*s  "da3rs  of  creation.**  Lastiy  comes  the 
mock  at  himself* — ^the  modem  English  Greek — (followed  up 
by  the  "degenerate  into  hands  like  mine'*  in  the  song 
itself);  and  then — ^to  amazement,  forth  he  thunders  in  his 
Achilles-voice.  We  have  had  one  line  of  him  in  his  clear- 
ness— ^five  of  him  in  his  depth — ^sixteen  of  him  in  his  play. 
Hear  now  but  these,  out  of  his  whole  heart: — 

'' What,— ^lent  jet?  and  silent  iUlf 

Ah  no,  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  Ml, 

And  answer,  'Let  one  living  head, 
But  one,  arise — we  come — we  come:' 
— 'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb." 

Resurrection,  this,  you  see  like  Biirger*s ;  but  not  of  death 
unto  death.^ 

61.  ''Sound  like  a  distant  torrent*s  falL**  I  said  the 
whole  heart  of  Bjrron  was  in  this  passage.  First  its  com- 
passion, then  its  indignation,  and  the  third  element,  not 
yet  examined,   that  love  of  the  beauty  of  this  world   in 

^  [See  Byron's  vindication  of  Pope  in  his  "Reply  to  BUtekwoo^s  Edinhwyh 
Magaxine"  vol.  iv.  p.  489  in  his  LeUen  and  Joumali,  ed.  1900;  and  for  Rosldn's 
own  appreciation  of  him.  see  Vol.  XVL  p.  440.] 


«  [See  below,  p.  347.1 
»  [See  above,  p.  325.1 
«  [See  above,  p.  324.] 
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which  the  three — ^unholy — children,  of  its  Fiery  Furnace^ 
were  like  to  each  other;  but  Byron  the  widest*hearted. 
Scott  and  Bums  love  Scotland  more  than  Nature  itself: 
for  Bums  the  moon  must  rise  over  Cumnock  Hills,' — ^for 
Scott,  the  Rymer's  glen  divide  the  Eildons  ;^  but,  for  Bjrron, 
LiOch-na*6ar  with  Ida,  looks  o'er  Troy,  and  the  soft  mur- 
murs of  the  Dee  and  the  Bruar  change  into  voices  of  the 
dead  on  distant  Marathon*^ 

Yet  take  the  parallel  fi*om  Scott,  by  a  field  of  hcmielier 
rest:— 

'*And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  thej  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep; 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude, 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear. 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  our  Lady's  Chapel  low. 
Yet  sUU  beneath  the  hallowed  soil, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayed."^ 

1  [Daniel  iii.] 

'  [See  the  lines  from  Boms's  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook,  quoted  in  VoL  III. 
p.  W2.] 

'  [It  was  Michael  Scott,  the  wizard,  who  ''cleft  Eildon  Hills  in  three":  see 
Lof  if  the  Last  Minstrei,  canto  ii.  stanza  13,  and  Scott's  note  there.  Among  the 
Eildons  is  Scott's  ''The  Rvmer's  Glen,''  the  traditional  scene  of  Thomas  of 
Erdldoune's  interview  with  tne  Queen  of  Faerie :  see  Lockhart,  i.  110,  r.  236,  and 
▼il  286  (ed.  1869).] 

*  [Here  Roskin  first  quotes  from  Byron  himself: — 

"He  who  first  met  the  Highland's  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  fiimiliar  fkce. 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace  .  .  . 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 
And  Loch  na  Garr  with  Ida  looked  o'er  Troy.'* 

{The  lekmdy  1823,  canto  ii.  stanza  12.)  He  then  applies  the  sentiment  of  the  lines 
to  the  pathos  which  Byron  puts  iuto  his  descriptions  of  Marathon  {Okilde  Barold, 
csnte  iL  88  eeq,,  and  Don  Juan^  canto  iii. :  "  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon,"  etc.). 
For  Bvron's  love  of  Lachin  y  Gair  (or  Loch  na  Garr),  see  the  poem  in  Houre  if 
ItfMSft,  and  compare  VoL  XXXIIL  p.  382.] 

*  [Introduction  to  canto  iL  of  Marmion.] 
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And  last  take  the  same  note  of  sorrow — ^with  Bums's 
finger  on  the  fall  of  it : 

''  Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens. 
Ye  hazlj  ihawi  and  hrierj  dent, 
Ye  humies,  wimplin'  down  your  glens 

Wr  toddhn'  din. 
Or  foamin'  Strang  wi'  hasty  stens 

Frae  lin  to  lin."  ^ 

62.  As  you  read,  one  after  another,  these  fragments  of 
chant  by  the  great  masters,  does  not  a  sense  come  upon 
you  of  some  element  in  their  passion,  no  less  than  in  their 
sound,  different,  specifically,  from  that  of  **  Parching  summer 
hath  no  warrant "  ? '  Is  it  more  profane,  think  you — or  more 
tender — nay,  perhaps,  in  the  core  of  it,  more  true  ? 

For  instance,  when  we  are  told  that 

'*Wharfe,  as  he  moved  along, 
To  matins  joined  a  mournful  voice,"* 

is  this  disposition  of  the  river's  mind  to  pensive  psalmody 
quite  logically  accounted  for  by  the  previous  statement, 
(itself  by  no  means  rhythmically  dulcet,)  that 

''  The  boy  is  in  the  arms  of  Wharfe, 
And  strangled  by  a  merciless  force  "  ? 

Or,  when  we  are  led  into  the  improving  reflection, 

'*  How  sweet  were  leisure,  could  it  yield  no  more 
Than  'mid  this  wave-washed  churchyard  to  recline, 
From  pastoral  graves  extracting  thoughts  divine !  "  * 

— is  the  divinity  of  the  extract  assured  to  us  by  its  being 
made  at  leisure,  and  in  a  reclining  attitude — ^as  compared 
with  the  meditations  of  otherwise  active  men,  in  an  erect 
one?      Or    are    we    perchance,    many    of    us,    still    erring 


[Ekgy  on  Captain  Matthew  Henderttnu] 
See  above,  §  53  (p.  322).] 

*  rWordsworth,  The  Force  of  Prayer:  quoted  also  in  Modem  PahUere,  vol.  iv. 
(VoL  VI.  p.  305)j 

*  [No.  31  of  The  River  Duddon:  a  Series  qf  Sonnets.    In  the  seocmd  of  the  lines 
here  quoted,  Wordsworth  wrote  "that,"  not  "this."] 
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somewhat  in  our  notions  alike  of  Divinity  and  Humanity, 
poetical  extraction,  and  moral  position? 

88.  On  the  chance  of  its  being  so,  might  I  ask  hearing 
for  just  a  few  words  more  of  the  school  of  Belial  ? 

Their  occasion,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  quite  unjusti- 
fiable one.  Some  very  wicked  people — ^mutineers,  in  &ct 
— have  retired,  misantliropically,  into  an  unfrequented  part 
of  the  coimtry,  and  there  find  themselves  safe  indeed,  but 
extremely  thirsty.  Whereupon  Byron  thus  gives  them  to 
drink: — 

''A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height 
And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might. 
Its  bounding  crystal  frolicked  in  the  ray 
And  gushed  from  cliff  to  crag  with  saltless  ipray, 
Close  on  the  wild  wide  ocean^ — yet  as  pure 
And  fresh  as  Innocence;  and  more  secure. 
Its  silver  torrent  glittered  o'er  the  deep 
As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep^ 
While,  far  below^  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 
Of  ocean's  Alpine  aiure  rose  and  fell."  '^ 

Now,  I  beg,  with  such  authority  as  an  old  workman  may 
take  concerning  his  trade,  having  also  looked  at  a  waterfall 
or  two  in  my  time,  and  not  unfrequently  at  a  wave,  to 
assure  the  reader  that  here  is  entirely  first-rate  literary 
work.  Though  Lucifer  himself  had  written  it,  the  thing  is 
itself  good,  and  not  only  so,  but  unsurpassably  good,  the 
closing  line  being  probably  the  best  concerning  the  sea  yet 
written  by  the  race  of  the  sea-kings. 

64.  But  Lucifer  himself  could  not  have  written  it; 
neither  any  servant  of  Lucifer.^     I  do  not  doubt   but  that 

*  Island,  iii.  3,  and  compare,  of  shore  surf,  the  "  slings  its  high  flakes, 
shivered  into  sleet"  of  stanza  7.^ 

*  [In  place  of  this  brief  sentence,  the  MS.  has : — 

''I  tell  you  this,  mind  vou,  in  my  old  name  and  faculty  of  ^author  of 
Modem  Painters* — having  looked  at  a  waterfall  or  two  in  my  time,  and 
not  unfrequently  at  a  wave,  and  got  some  things  fairly  well  said,  though 
I  say  it,  concerning  both  ;  and  on  such  standing,  or  reclination,  do  farther 
certify  you  that  neither  I  in  my  weakness,  nor  Byron  in  his  might,  could 
either  of  us  have  said  one  right  word  of  these  lovely  and  mighty  things, 
but  that  we  both  of  us  had  in  our  hearts  reverence  for  the  Laws  of  God 
and  pity  for  the  creatures  of  earth."! 
^  [For  an  additional  passage,  giving  an  analysis  of  these  lines,  see  below,  p.  396.] 
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most  readers  were  surprised  at  my  saying,  in  the  close  of 
my  first  paper,  that  Bjrron's  "style'*  depended  in  any  wise 
on  his  views  respecting  the  Ten  Commandments.^  That  so 
all-important  a  thing  as  ''  style  "  should  depend  in  the  least 
upon  so  ridiculous  a  thing  as  moral  sense :  or  that  Allegra's 
father,  watching  her  drive  by  in  Count  6/s  coach  and  six,^ 
had  any  renmant  of  so  ridiculous  a  thing  to  guide, — or 
check,--4us  poetical  passion,  may  alike  seem  more  than 
questionable  to  the  liberal  and  chaste  philosophy  of  the  exist- 
ing British  public.  But,  first  of  all,  putting  the  question  of 
who  writes  or  speaks  aside,  do  you,  good  reader,  know  good 
** style"  when  you  get  it?*  Can  you  say,  of  half-a-dozen 
given  lines  taken  anywhere  out  of  a  novel,  or  poem,  or  play. 
That  is  good,  essentially,  in  style,  or  bad,  essraitially?  and 
can  you  say  why  such  half-dozen  lines  are  good,  or  bad  ? 

65.  I  imagine  that  in  most  cases,  the  reply  would  be 
given  with  hesitation;  yet  if  you  wiU  give  me  a  little 
patience,  and  take  some  accurate  pains,  I  can  show  you  the 
main  tests  of  style  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  pages. 

I  take  two  examples  of  absolutely  perfect,  and  in 
manner  highest,  i.e.  kingly,  and  heroic,  style:  the  first 
example  in  expression  of  anger,  the  second  of  love. 

(1)  ''Wc  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  wo  pleaaant  vrith  us, 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for. 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  ballsi 
We  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  frther's  croum  into  the  hasard."^ 


>  [See  above,  p.  d02.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  824  n.] 

'  [llie  first  draft  has  a  different  passage  here : — 

"  What  is  meant  by  style  in  the  constant  sense  of  exact  sdiolarBhip  is 
litarallv  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
method  of  language  bv  which  any  true  thing  may  be  most  clearlv  both 
uttered  and  establishea ;  and  it  is  so  neeessarily  and  by  Isw  of  destiny 
this,  that  the  fiirther  reversed  necessity  follows — ^namely,  that  whether  in 

rinting,  sculpture,  or  literature,  oklv  a  trub  thiko  oak  bb  wsll  said. 
have  put  this  sentence  in  capitak,  being  the  sum  of  what  concerning  all 
the  arts  of  my  life  has  been  all  spent  in  learning,  though  hitherto  wasted 
in  asserting  to  a  general  nublic  which  had  established  its  faith  not  only  in 
the  expediency,  but  the  pleasantness  and  artistic  loveliness,  of  Lies."]' 
«  [KingHenry  K.,  Act  i.  sc.  2:  compare  Eiementi  of  Proiody,  §  41  (VoL  XSXl. 
p.  371).    The  lines  are  referred  to  also  in  Fori  Oaoimra,  Letter  14  (Vol.  XXVII. 
p.  244).] 
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(2)  ^Uw  grtekms  Silence,  hail! 

Would'st  thou  have  laughed,  had  I  come  coffiu'd  home 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph?    Ah,  my  dear. 
Such  eyes  the  widows  ia  Corioli  wear 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons/'^ 

66.  Let  us  note,  point  by  point,  the  conditions  of  great- 
ness ccHnmon  to  both  these  passages,  so  opposite  in  temper. 

(A.)  Absolute  command  over  all  passion,  however  in- 
tense; this  the  first-of-first  conditions,  (see  the  King's  own 
sentence  just  before,  ''  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian 
King,  Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject  As  are 
our  wretches  fettered  in  our  prisons ") ;  and  with  this  self- 
command,  the  supremely  surveying  grasp  of  every  thought 
that  is  to  be  uttered,  before  its  utterance ;  so  that  each  may 
come  in  its  exact  place,  time,  and  connection.  The  slightest 
hurry,  the  misplacing  of  a  word,  or  the  unnecessary  accent 
on  a  syllable,  would  destroy  the  ''  style  "  in  an  instant. 

(B.)  Choice  of  the  fewest  and  simplest  words  that  can 
be  found  in  the  compass  of  the  language,  to  express  the 
thing  meant :  these  few  words  being  also  arranged  in  the 
most  straightforward  and  inteUigible  way;  allowing  inver- 
sion only  when  the  subject  can  be  made  primary  without 
obscurity:  (thus,  ''his  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank 
you  for'*  is  better  than  ''we  thank  you  for  his  present  and 
your  pains,**  because  the  Dauphin's  gift  is  by  courtesy  put 
before  the  Ambassador's  pains;  but  "when  to  these  balls 
our  rackets  we  have  matched  **  would  have  spoiled  the  style 
in  a  moment,  because — I  was  going  to  have  said,  ball  and 
racket  are  of  equal  rank,  and  therefore  only  the  natural 
order  [HX)per;  but  also  here  the  natural  order  is  the  desired 
one,  the  English  racket  to  have  precedence  of  the  French 
balL  In  the  fourth  line  the  "  in  France "  comes  first,  as 
announcing  the  most  important  resolution  of  action;  the 
"by  God's  grace"  next,  as  the  only  condition  rendering 
resolution  possible;  the  detail  of  issue  foUows  with  the 
strictest  limit  in  the  final  word.    The  King  does  not  say 

>  [C^riolanw,   Act   iL    sc.    1 :    compare   Modem   PtiinUn,   roL   H.   (VoL    IV. 
p.  22^.] 
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"  danger/'  far  less  "  dishonour,"  but  "  hazard  "  only  ;  of  that 
he  is,  humanly  speaking,  sure. 

67.  (C.)  Perfectly  emphatic  and  clear  utterance  of  the 
chosen  words;  slowly  in  the  degree  of  their  importance, 
with  omission  however  of  every  word  not  absolutely  re- 
quired ;  and  natural  use  of  the  familiar  contractions  of  final 
dissyllable.  Thus  '^play  a  set  shall  strike"  is  better  than 
<<  play  a  set  that  shall  strike,"  and  ^*  match'd "  is  kingly  short 
— ^no  necessity  of  metre  could  have  excused  ^^ matched" 
instead.  On  the  contrary,  the  three  first  words,  "We  are 
glad,"  would  have  been  spoken  by  the  king  more  slowly  and 
fully  than  any  other  syllables  in  the  whole  passage,  first 
pronouncing  the  kingly  '*we"  at  its  proudest,  and  then  the 
"are"  as  a  continuous  state,  and  then  the  "glad,"  as  the 
exact  contrary  of  what  the  ambassadors  expected  him  to  be."*^ 

(D.)  Absolute  spontaneity  in  doing  idl  this,  easily  and 
necessarily  as  the  heart  beats.  The  king  cannot  speak  other- 
wise than  he  does — ^nor  the  hero.  The  words  not  merely 
come  to  them,  but  are  compelled  to  them.  Even  lisping 
numbers  "come,"^  but  mighty  numbers  are  ordained,  and 
inspired. 

(E.)  Melody  in  the  words,  changeable  with  their  passion, 
fitted  to  it  exactly,  and  the  utmost  of  which  the  language 
is  capable — ^the  melody  in  prose  being  Eolian  and  variable — 
in  verse,  nobler  by  submitting  itself  to  stricter  law.  1  will 
enlarge  upon  this  point  presently. 

(F.)  Utmost  spiritual  contents  in  the  words;  so  that 
each  carries  not  only  its  instant  meaning,  but  a  cloudy 
companionship  of  higher  or  darker  meaning  according  to  the 
passion — ^nearly  always  indicated  by  metaphor:  "play  a  set" 

^  A  modem  editor— -of  whom  I  will  not  use  the  expressions  which 
occur  to  me — finding  the  ''we"  a  redundant  sylUble  in  the  iambic  line, 
prints^  "  we're."  *  It  is  a  little  thing — but  I  do  not  recollect,  in  the  forty 
years  of  my  literary  experience,  any  piece  of  editor's  retouch  quite  so  base. 
But  I  don't  read  the  new  editions  much  :  that  must  be  allowed  for. 

*  fPope,  EpUtle  to  Arbuthnot:  Prologue  to  the  Satires,  line  127.] 

*  [See  The  Worke  of  Shakespeare^  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  1875.] 
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— Bometiines  by  abstraction — (thus  in  the  second  passage 
**  silence "  for  silent  one)  sometimes  by  description  instead 
of  direct  epithet  ('<  coffined "  for  dead)  but  always  indicative 
<if  there  bong  more  in  the  speaker's  mind  than  he  has  said, 
or  than  he  can  say,  fidl  though  his  sajring  be.  On  the 
quantity  of  this  attendant  fulness  depends  the  majesty  of 
style;  that  is  to  say,  virtually,  on  the  quantity  of  contained 
thought  in  briefest  words,  such  thought  being  primarily 
loving  and  true :  and  this  the  sum  of  ah — ^that  nothing  can 
be  well  said,  but  with  truth,  nor  beautifully,  but  by  love. 

68.  These  are  the  essential  conditions  of  noble  speech  in 
prose  and  verse  alike,  but  the  adoption  of  the  form  of 
verse,  and  especially  rymed  verse,  means  the  addition  to  all 
these  qualities  of  one  more;  of  music,  that  is  to  say,  not 
Eoiian  merely,  but  ApoUine ;  a  construction  or  architecture 
of  words  fitted  and  befitting,  under  external  laws  of  time 
and  harmony. 

When  Bjrron  says  "rhyme  is  of  the  rude,***  he  means 

*  liiand,  ii.  5.  I  was  going  to  say,  ''  Look  to  the  context/'  but  am 
fidn  to  give  it  here;  for  the  stanza,  learned  by  heart,  ought  to  be  our 
tdiool-introdttction  to  the  literature  of  the  world. 

''  Such  was  this  ditty  of  Tradition's  days. 
Which  to  the  dead  a  lingering  fitnie  conveys 
In  song,  where  fame  as  yet  hath  left  no  sign 
Beyond  the  sound  whose  charm  is  half  divine ; 
Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye. 
But  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony; 
A  hoy  Achilles,  with  the  centaur's  lyre 
In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 
For  one  long-cherish'd  ballad's  simple  stave. 
Rung  from  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the  wave. 
Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet's  grassy  side. 
Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide. 
Hath  greater  power  o'er  each  true  heart  and  ear. 
Than  all  the  columns  Conquest's  minions  rear; 
Invites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 
For  sages'  labours  or  the  student's  dream ; 
Attracts,  when  History's  volumes  are  a  toil — 
The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling's  soil. 
Such  was  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the  rude. 
But  such  inspired  the  Norseman's  solitude. 
Who  came  and  conquer'd ;  such,  wherever  rise 
Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  civilize. 
Exist;  and  what  can  our  accomplish'd  art 
Of  verse  do  more  than  reach  the  awaken'd  heart?  " 
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that  Bums  needs  it, — ^while  Henry  the  Fifth  doet  not,  nor 
Plato,  nor  Isaiah — yet  in  this  need  of  it  by  the  simple, 
it  becomes  all  the  mcnre  religious:  and  thus  the  loveliest 
pieces  of  Christian  language  are  all  in  ryme — ^the  best  of 
Dante,  Chaucer,  Douglas,  Shakespeare,  Speniser,  and  Sidney. 
69.  I  am  not  now  able  to  keep  abreast  with  the  tide  of 
modem  scholarship ;  (nor,  to  say  the  truth,  do  I  make  the 
effort,  the  first  edge  of  its  waves  being  mostly  muddy,  and 
apt  to  make  a  shallow  sweep  of  the  shore  refuse:)  so  that 
I  have  no  better  book  of  reference  by  me  than  the  con- 
fiised  essay  on  the  antiquity  of  ryme  at  the  end  of  Turner's 
Anglo-Saxons}  I  cannot  however  ccmceive  a  more  inte- 
resting piece  of  work,  if  not  yet  dcme,  than  the  collection  of 
sifted  earliest  fragments  known  oi  rymed  song  in  European 
languages.  Of  Eastern  I  know  nothing;  but,  this  side 
Hellespont,  the  substance  of  the  matter  is  all  given  in  King 
Canute's  impromptu 

<'Gailj"  (or  is  it  sweetly?— I  for^t  which,  and  it's  no  matter <)  ''sang  the 

monks  of  Ely, 
As  Knut  the  king  came  sailing  by;" 

much  to  be  noted  by  any  who  make  their  religion  lugu- 
brious, and  their  Sunday  the  eclipse  of  the  week.'  And 
observe  further,  that  if  Milton  does  not  ryme,  it  is  because 
his  faculty  of  Song  was  concerning  Loss,  chiefly;  and  he 
has  little  more  than  faculty  of  Croak,  concerning  Gain; 
while  Dante,  though  modem  readers  never  go  further  with 
him  than  into  the  Pit,^  is  stayed  only  by  Casella  in  the 
ascent  to  the  Rose  of  Heaven.*  So,  Gibbon  can  write  in 
Ms  manner  the  Fall  of  Rome;  but  Virgil,  in  his  manner, 

1  [''Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Rime  in  Ettrojpe,**  roL  iiL  pp.  052-660  in 
Sharon  Turner's  Hktory  qf  JSngiaud,  1836  (volt.  i.-iii.  being  the  MitUny  qf  Anglo- 
Stucmui).  There  is  an  interesting  essay  on  tne  origin  of  rhymed  verse  in  the  Intro- 
daction  to  Archbishop  TVeneh's  Sacred  Latin  /^Mfry.l 

*  [It  is  ''merrily"  ;  for  the  original  lines  in  Axu^lo-SazoDj  see  the  Ely  Chronicle 
nven  at  rol.  iii.  p.  505  of  Thomas  Gale's  HUtoruB  BHUamicm,  SasmrictB,  Angh- 
Danica  Seriptaret,  xr,,  1691.  For  Raskin's  early  note  of  the  Unes,  see  PraUrita, 
i.  8  205.] 

»  [See  PngterUa,  i.  §  21  (Vol  XXXV.).]  

*  fCompare  VoL  XXII.  p.  101  and  n..  and  Vol.  XXVIL  p.  410.] 

*  [PuTjfiUario,  ii.  107  9eq.:  see  Vol.  XY.  p.  205  n.,  and  ToX  VH.  p.  432.] 
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the  rise  of  it ;  and  finally  Douglas,  in  ^i^  manner,  bursts  into 
sudi  lymed  passion  of  praise  both  of  Rome  and  Virgil,  as 
befits  a  Christian  Bishop,  and  a  good  subject  of  the  Holy 
See:— 

"Master  of  Masters — sweet  source,  and  springing  well. 
Wide  where  over  all  rings  thy  heavenly  bell; 

Why  should  I  then  with  dull  forehead  and  vain. 

With  rude  ingene,  and  barane,  emptive  brain. 

With  bad  harsh  speech,  and  lewit  barbare  tongue 

Presume  to  write,  where  thy  sweet  bell  is  rung. 

Or  counterfeit  thy  precious  wordis  dear? 

Na,  na — not  so ;  but  kneel  when  I  them  hear.  .  .  . 

But  farther  more — and  lower  to  descend 

Foigive  me,  Virgil,  if  I  thee  offend; 

Pardon  thy  scolar,  suffer  him  to  ryme 

Since  thou  wast  but  ane  mortal  man  sometime."^ 

"Before  honour  is  humility."*  Does  not  clearer  light 
come  for  you  on  that  law  after  reading  these  nobly  pious 
words?  And  note  you  whose  humility?  How  is  it  that 
the  sound  of  the  bell  comes  so  instinctively  into  his  chim- 
ing verse  ?  This  gentle  singer  is  the  son  of — ^Archibald 
BeU-the-Catl* 

70,  And  now  perhaps  you  can  read  with  right  sympathy 
the  scene  in  Marmion  between  his  father  and  ^ng  James: — 

''His  hand  the  monarch  sudden  took — 
'Now^  by  the  Bnice's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive. 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live. 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old 
I  well  may  say  of  you, — 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold, 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 
More  tender  and  more  true:' 
And  while  the  king  his  hand  did  strain 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain."* 

I  believe  the  most  infidel  of  scholastic  readers  can 
scarcely  but  perceive  the  relation  between  the  sweetness, 

^  [Rrom  the  Prsface  of  Bishop  Douglas's  translation  of  the  jSneid  (as  quoted 
above,  p.  300  n.),  p.  3  (lines  12,  13,  23-28)  and  p.  11  (lines  41-44).] 

«  flWerbs  XV.  33.] 

*  rcSawm  Douglas,  third  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Angus  (1449-1614), 
wIm)  deelared  to  his  confederates  that  he  would  bell  the  cat— i.e.,  kill  the  Earl 
ef  Mar,  the  hated  &vourite  of  James  III.]  *  [Canto  v.  stansa  16.] 

Y 
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simplicity,  and  melody  of  expression  in  these  passages,  and 
the  genUeness  of  the  passions  they  express,  while  men  who 
are  not  scholastic,  and  yet  are  true  scholars,  will  recognize 
further  in  them  that  the  simplicity  of  the  educated  is 
lovelier  than  the  simplicity  of  the  rude.  Hear  next  a  piece 
of  Spenser's  teaching  how  rudeness  itself  may  become  more 
beautiful  even  by  its  mistakes,  if  the  mistakes  are  made 
lovingly : — 

''Ye  shepherdi'  daughters  that  dwell  on  the  green, 

Hye  you  there  apace; 
Let  none  come  there  but  that  virgins  been 

To  adorn  her  grace: 
And  when  you  come,  whereas  she  in  place, 
See  that  your  rudeness  do  not  you  disgrace 

Bind  your  fillets  fast, 

And  gird  in  your  waste. 
For  more  fineness,  with  a  taudry  lace. 

Bring  hither  the  pink  and  purple  cullumbine 

With  gylhflowers; 
Bring  coionatidns,  and  sops  in  wine. 

Worn  of  paramours ; 
Strow  me  the  ground  with  dafiadowndillies 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lilies; 

The  pretty  paunce 

And  the  chevisaunce 
Shall  match  with  the  fair  flowre-delice."  * 

71.  Two  short  pieces  more  only  of  master  song,  and  we 
have  enough  to  test  all  by: — 

(1)  '^No  more,  no  more,  since  thou  art  dead. 
Shall  we  e'er  bring  coy  brides  to  bed, 
No  more,  at  yearly  festivals, 
We  cowslip  balls 
Or  chains  of  columbines  shall  make. 
For  this  or  that  occasion's  sake. 
No,  no!  our  maiden  pleasures  be 

Wrapt  in  thy  winding-sheet  with  thee."f 

♦  Shej^herd^s  Calendar,  '' Coronatidn,"  loyal-pastoral  for  Carnation;  "sops 
in  wine,'  jolly-pastoral  for  double  pink;  ''paunce,"  thoughtless  pastoral 
for  pansy;  ''chevisaunce,"  I  don't  know  (not  in  Gerarde^);  '<  flowre-delice  " 
—pronounce  dellice— half  made  up  of  "delicate"  and  "delicious." 

t  Herrick,  Dirf^e  for  Jephihah's  Daughter. 

1  ["Not  identified;  Dr.  Prior  has  suggested  the  wall-flower"  {New  En^Hsk 
DMonary).] 
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(S)  ^  Death  ii  now  the  phceniz  nest. 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 
Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be; 
Beaaty  brag,  but  'tis  not  she: 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be."  * 

72.  If  now,  with  the  echo  of  these  perfect  verses  in 
your  mind,  you  turn  to  B3rron,  and  glance  over,  or  recall 
to  memory,  enough  of  him  to  give  means  of  exact  com- 
parison, you  will,  or  should,  recognize  these  following  kinds 
of  mischief  in  him.  First,  if  any  one  offends  him — as  for 
instance  Mr.  Southey,  or  Lord  Elgin* — "his  manners  have 
not  that  repose  that  marks  the  caste,"  ^  etc.  This  defect 
in  his  Lordship's  style,  being  myself  scrupulously  and  even 
painfiilly  reserved  in  the  use  of  vituperative  language,  I 
need  not  say  how  deeply  I  deplore,  t 

Secondly.  In  the  best  and  most  violet-bedded  bits  of  his 
work  there  is  yet,  as  compared  with  Elizabethan  and  earlier 
vecse,  a  strange  taint;  and  indefinable— evening  fliavour  of 
Covent  Garden,  as  it  were; — not  to  say,  escape  of  gas 
in  the  Strand.  That  is  simply  what  it  proclaims  itself — 
London  air.  If  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Green-head 
Ghyll,  things  would  of  course  have  been  different.  But  it 
was  his  fate  to  come  to  town — ^modern  town — ^like  Michael's 
son;*  and  modern  London  (and  Venice)  are  answerable  for 
the  state  of  their  drains,  not  B3rron. 

Thirdly.  His  melancholy  is  without  any  relief  whatso- 
ever; his  jest  sadder  than  his  earnest;  while,  in  Elizabethan 
work,  all  lament  is  full  of  hope,  and  all  pain  of  balsam. 

Of  this  evil  he  has  himself  told  you  the   cause  in  a 


^  Pastianate  Pilgrim, 


Muset, 


"  fasiwnau  tfugnm. 

t  la  this   point  compare  the   Cum  of  Mmerva  with  the  Tears  of  the 


*  [For  Byron  on  Southey,  see,  e,g.,  Don  Juan,  i.  222,  x.  13 ;  and  on  Elgin,  the 
Oune  qf  Mmerva,"] 

•  rTennyson :  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  VereA 

•  fSee  Wordsworth's  Michael  (compare  Vol.  IV.  p.  393),  of  which  the  scene  is 
laid  "np  the  tumultuoos  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll."] 

*  [To  the  Curse  of  Minerva,  there  is  a  reference  in  VoL  XTV.  p.   160.    For 
Ratkui'i  numerous  references  to  Spenser^  see  the  General  Index.] 
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single  line,  prophetic  of  all  things  since  and  now.     ^'  Where 
he  gazed,  a  gloom  pervaded  space.'** 

So  that,  for  instance,  while  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  a  visit 
to  town,  being  an  exemplary  early  riser,  could  walk,  felici- 
tous, on  Westminster  Bridge,  remarking  how  the  city  now 
did  like  a  garment  wear  the  beauty  of  the  morning;^ 
B3rron,  rising  somewhat  later,  contemplated  only  the  garment 
which  the  beauty  of  the  morning  had  by  that  time  received 
for  wear  from  the  city:  and  again,  while  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
in  irrepressible  religious  rapture,  calls  God  to  witness  that 
the  houses  seem  asleep,  Byron,  lame  demon  as  he  was, 
flying  smoke-drifted,  unroofs  the  houses  at  a  glance,  and 
sees  what  the  mighty  cockney  heart  of  them  contains  in 
the  still  lying  of  it,  and  will  stir  up  to  purpose  in  the 
waking  business  of  it, 

**  The  sordor  of  civilization^  mixed 
With  all  the  passions  which  Man's  &11  hath  fixed."  f 

78.  Fourthly,  with  this  steadiness  of  bitter  melancholy, 
there  is  joined  a  sense  of  the  material  beauty,  both  of  inani- 
mate nature,  the  lower  animals,  and  human  beings,  which 
in  the  iridescence,  colour-depth,  and  morbid  (I  use  the  word 
deliberately)  mystery  and  softness  of  it, — ^with  other  qualities 
indescribable  by  any  single  words,  and  only  to  be  analysed 

♦  "He/' — Lucifer;  {Vision  of  Judgment,  24).  It  is  precisely  because 
Byron  was  not  his  servant^^  that  he  could  see  the  gloom.  To  the  Devil's 
true  servants^  their  Master's  presence  brings  both  cheerfulness  and  pros- 
perity; with  a  delightful  sense  of  their  own  wisdom  and  virtue;  and  of 
the  '^ progress"  of  filings  in  general: — in  smooth  sea  and  fair  weather, — 
and  with  no  need  either  of  helm  touch,  or  oar  toil :  as  when  once  one  is 
well  within  the  edge  of  Maelstrom. 

f  Island,  ii.  4;  perfectly  orthodox  theology,  you  observe;  no  denial  of 
the  fall, — nor  substitution  of  Bacterian  birth  for  it.  Nay,  nearly  Evangelical 
theology,  in  contempt  for  the  human  heart;  but  with  deeper  than  Evan- 
gelical humility,  acknowledging  also  what  is  sordid  in  its  civilization. 

*  [Sonnet  Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  September  5,  180^: — 
'^The  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beautv  of  the  morning  .  .  . 
Dear  God!  the  very  houses  seem  asleep. 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still."] 
3  [See  above,  p.  333.] 
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by  extreme  care, — ^is  found,  to  the  full,  only  in  five  men 
that  I  know  of  in  modern  times ;  namely,  Rousseau,  Shelley, 
Byron,  Turner,  and  myself,^ — differing  totally  and  through- 
out the  entire  group  of  us,  from  the  delight  in  clear-struck 
beauty  of  Angelico  and  the  Trecentisti;  and  separated, 
much  more  singularly,  from  the  cheerful  joys  of  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Scott,  by  its  unaccountable  affection  for 
**Rokkes  blak"'  and  other  forms  of  terror  and  power,  such 
as  those  of  the  ice-oceans,  which  to  Shakespeare  were  only 
Alpine  rheum;'  and  the  Via  Malas  and  Diabolic  Bridges 
wUch  Dante  would  have  condemned  none  but  lost  souls 
to  dimb,  or  cross  ;^— all  this  love  of  impending  mountains, 
coiled  thunder-clouds,  and  dangerous  sea,  being  joined  in 
us  with  a  sulky,  almost  ferine,  love  of  retreat  in  valleys  of 
Charmettes,*  gulphs  of  Spezzia,  ravines  of  Olympus,  low 
lodgings  in  Chelsea,  and  close  brushwood  at  Coniston. 

74.  And,  lastly,  also  in  the  whole  group  of  us,  glows 
volcanic  instinct  of  Astrcean  justice*  returning  not  to,  but 
up  out  of,  the  earth,  which  will  not  at  all  suffer  us  to 
rest  any  more  in  Pope's  serene  "whatever  is,  is  right"; ^ 
but  holds,  on  the  contrary,  profound  conviction  that  about 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  whatever  at  present  is,  is  wrong: 
conviction  making  four  of  us,  according  to  our  several 
manners,  leaders  of  revolution  for  the  poor,  and  declarers 
of  political  doctrine  monstrous  to  the  ears  of  mercenary 
ma^ind;  and  driving  the  fifth,  less  sanguine,  into  mere 
painted-melody  of  lament  over  the  fallacy  of  Hope  and  the 
implacableness  of  Fate.* 

*  [For  Ruskin't  kinship  with  Rousseau,  see  his  letters  in  Vol.  XVIII.  pp. 
jocKwid.,  Ixii. ;  for  Byron,  as  one  of  his  masters^  PrdBterita,  L  §§  163-174 ;  and 
for  his  early  sionpathy  with  Shelley^  VoL  I.  p.  253  n.  For  Turner's  sympathy 
with  Byron,  see  Vol.  XIIL  p.  143,  and  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  373.] 

*  [Qiaucer,  Frankeleyns  Tale,  line  131.] 

*  King  Henry  F.,  Act  iii.  sc.  5.] 

*  On  Dante's  view  of  mountains,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  303.] 

^  [For  Ruskin's  visit  to  "  Les  Charmettes,"  the  house  near  Chamhery  occupied 
Vf  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Varens,  see  Praterita,  ii.  §  210.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  315.] 


tEut^  on  Man,  Epistle  I.  (last  line).] 


•  [For  Turner's  written  Fallacies  of  HopCy  from  which  he  used  to  quote  lines  in 
order  to  point  the  moral  of  his  pictures  of  ^'the  implacablenesa  of  Fate,"  see 
VoL  Vn.  p.  386,  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  125.] 
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In  Byron  the  indignation,  the  sorrow,  and  the  effort 
are  joined  to  the  death:  and  they  are  the  parts  of  his 
nature  (as  of  mine  also  in  its  feebler  terms),  which  the 
selfishly  comfortable  public  have,  literally,  no  conception  of 
whatever;  and  fix>m  which  the  piously  sentimental  public, 
offering  up  dailv  the  pure  oblation  of  divine  tranquillity, 
shrink  with  anathema  not  unembittered  by  alarm. 

75.  Concerning  which  matters  I  hope  to  speak  further 
and  with  more  precise  illustration  in  my  next  paper  ;^  but, 
seeing  that  this  present  one  has  been  hitherto  somewhat 
sombre,  and  perhaps,  to  gentle  readers,  not  a  little  discom- 
posing, I  will  conclude  it  with  a  piece  of  light  biographic 
study,  necessary  to  my  plan,  and  as  conveniently  admissible 
in  this  place  as  afterwards; — namely,  the  account  of  the 
Quumer  in  which  Scott — whom  we  shall  always  find,  as  afore- 
said,' to  be  in  salient  and  palpable  elements  of  character, 
of  the  World,  worldly,  as  Bums  is  of  the  Flesh,  fleshly, 
and  Byron  of  the  Deuce,  damnable, — spent  his  Sunday. 

76.  As  usual,  from  Lockhart's  farrago  we  cannot  find 
out  the  first  thing  we  want  to  know, — whether  Scott 
worked  after  his  week-day  custom,  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
But,  I  gather,  not;  at  all  events  his  househokl  and  his 
cattle  rested  (L.  iii.  108-109).  I  imagine  he  walked  out  into 
his  woods,  or  read  quietly  in  his  study.  Immediately  after 
breakfast,  whoever  was  in  the  house,  ''Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  shall  read  prayers  at  eleven,  when  I  expect  you 
all  to  attend"  (vii.  805).  Question  of  college  and  other 
externally  unanimous  prayers  settled  for  us  very  briefly: 
"if  you  have  no  faith,  have  at  least  manners."  He  read 
the  Church  of  England  service,  lessons  and  all,  the  latter, 
if  interesting,  eloquently  (ibid.).  After  the  service,  one  of 
Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons  (vi.  188).  After  sermon,  if  the 
weather  was  fine,  walk  with  his  family,  dogs  included  and 
guests,  to  cold  picnic  (iii.  109),  followed  by  short  extempore 
biblical  novelettes ;  for  he  had  his  Bible,  the  Old  Testament 
especially,   by  heart,  it  having  been  his  mother's  last  gift 

1  [See  below,  pp.  361-368.]  «  [See  above,  §  49  (p.  317).] 
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to  him  (VL  174).  These  lessons  to  his  children  in  Bible 
hisbny  were  always  given,  whether  there  was  picnic  or 
not.  For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  he  took  his  pleasure  in 
the  woods  with  Tom  Purdie,  who  also  always  '*  appeared 
at  his  master's  elbow  on  Sunday  after  dinner  was  over,  and 
drank  long  life  to  the  laird  and  his  lady  and  all  the  good 
company,  in  a  quaigh  of  whisky  or  a  tumbler  of  wine, 
according  to  his  fancy"  (vi.  198).  Whatever  might  happen 
on  the  other  evenings  of  the  week,  Scott  always  dined  at 
home  on  Sunday;  and  with  old  friends:  never,  unless  in- 
evitably, receiving  any  person  with  whom  he  stood  on  cere- 
mony (v.  884).  He  came  into  the  room  rubbing  his  hands 
like  a  boy  arriving  at  home  for  the  holidays,  his  Peppers 
and  Mustards  gambolling  about  him,  ^'and  even  the  stately 
Maida  grinning  and  wagging  his  tail  with  sympathy** 
(v.  885).  For  the  usquebaugh  of  the  less  honoured  week- 
days, ''at  the  Sunday  board  he  circulated  the  champagne 
brbkly  during  dinner,  and  considered  a  pint  of  claret  each 
man's  £Eur  share  afterwards"  (v.  889).  In  the  evening, 
music  being  to  the  Scottish  worldly  mind  indecorous,  he 
read  aloud  some  favourite  author,  for  the  amusement  or 
edification  of  his  little  circle.  Shakespeare  it  might  be,  or 
Dryden, — ^Johnson,  or  Joanna  Baillie, — Crabbe,  or  Words- 
worth. But  in  those  days  ''Byron  was  pouring  out  his 
spirit  fresh  and  full,  and  if  a  new  piece  from  his  hand  had 
a{q[^eared,  it  was  sure  to  be  read  by  Scott  the  Sunday  even- 
ing  afterwards;  and  that  with  such  delighted  emphasis  as 
showed  how  completely  the  elder  bard  had  kept  up  his 
enthusiasm  for  poetry  at  pitch  of  youth,  and  all  his  admira- 
tion of  genius,  free,  pure,  and  unstained  by  the  least  drop 
of  literary  jealousy"  (v.  841). 

77.  With  such  necessary  and  easily  imaginable  varieties 
as  chanced  in  having  Dandie  Dinmont  or  Captain  Brown 
for  guests  at  Abbotsford,  or  Colonel  Mannering,  Counsellor 
Pkydell,   and   Dr.   Robertson   in  Castle   Street,^   such  was 

^  [For  the  possible  originals  of  EHmdie  Dinmont,  see   Lockbart,  L  267,  and 
7.  191 ;  Colonel  Mannering  is  connected  by  Ruskin  with  one  of  Sootf  s  Indian 
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Scott's  habitual  Sabbath :  a  day,  we  perceive,  of  eating  the 
fat,  {dinner^  presumably  not  cold,  being  a  work  of  necessity 
and  mercy — ^thou  also,  even  thou.  Saint  Thomas  of  Trum- 
bull,^ hast  thine!)  and  drinking  the  sweet,  abundant  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Southey's  cataract  of  Lodore, — ''Here  it 
comes,  sparkling."'  A  day  bestrewn  with  coronations  and 
sops  in  wine;*  deep  in  libations  to  good  hope  and  fond 
memory;  a  day  of  rest  to  beast,  and  mirth  to  man,  (as 
also  to  sympathetic  beasts  that  can  be  merry,)  and  conclud- 
ing itself  in  an  Orphic  hour  of  delight,^  signifying  peace 
on  Tweedside,  and  goodwill  to  men,'  there  or  far  away; — 
always  excepting  the  French,  and  Boney. 

**Yes,  and  see  what  it  all  came  to  in  the  end." 
Not    so,    dark- virulent    Minos-Mucklewrath ;  *    the    end 
came  of  quite  other  things;  of  these j  came  such  length  of 
days  and  peace  ^  as  Scott  had  in  his  Fatherland,  and  such 
immortality  as  he  has  in  all  lands. 

78.  Nathless,  firm,  though  deeply  courteous,  rebuke,  for 
his  sometimes  overmuch  light-mindedness,  was  administered 
to  him  by  the  more  grave  and  thoughtful  Byron.  For 
the  Lord  Abbot  of  Newstead  knew  his  Bible  by  heart*  as 
well  as  Scott,  though  it  had  never  been  given  him  by  his 
mother  as  her  dearest  possession.*     Knew  it,  and,  what  was 

uncles  (see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  681) ;  CoanseUor  Pleydell  was  Andrew  Crosbie  (173^- 
1785);  a  noted  Scottish  advocate;  ''Dr.  Robertson"  must  be  a  slip  for  ''the 
colleague  of  Dr.  Robertson"  described  in  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxvii.] 

*  [For  Tom  Trumbull,  or  Tam  Turnpenny,  the  sanctimonious  hypocrite  (Red^ 
gauntlet,  chaps.  12-14),  see  below,  §  113  (p.  382).     Mr.  Trumbull  was  in  the  habit, 
as  he  expreraed  it,  "  of  sanctifying  the  liauor  by  a  long  grace."] 
For  a  criticism  of  this  poem,  see  below,  p.  395.] 


• 


See  above,  p.  340.1 

'See  above,  p.  313.] 

Luke  ii.  14.] 

The  reference  is  to  the  mad  preacher,  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,  called  "  Magor- 


Missabib,"  in  Old  Mortalitv  (chaps,  xxl,  xxxi.,  xxxii.,  xxxiv.).] 
7  [Proverbs  iii.  IG,  17.] 

•  [See  his  letter  to  Murray  of  October  9,  1821  (vol.  v.  p.  391,  Prothero's  ed.) : 
"  Send  me  a  common  Bible,  or  a  good  legible  print  (bound  in  Russia).  I  have  one,  but 
as  it  was  the  last  gift  of  my  sister  (whom  1  shall  probably  never  see  again),  I  can 
only  use  it  carefully,  and  less  frequently,  because  I  like  to  keep  it  in  good  order. 
Don^  forget  this,  for  I  am  a  great  reader  and  admirer  of  those  books,  and  had  read 
them  through  and  through  ^fore  I  was  eight  years  old,  that  is  to  say,  the  Old 
Testament,  for  the  New  struck  me  as  a  task,  but  the  other  as  a  pleasure.  I  speak 
as  a  boy,  from  the  recoUector's  impression  of  that  period  at  Aberdeen  in  1796. '] 

•  [See  above,  §  76.] 
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more,  had  thought  of  it,  and  sought  in  it  what  Scott  had 
never  cared  to  think,  nor  been  fain  to  seek. 

And  loving  Scott  well,  and  always  doing  him  every 
possible  pleasure  in  the  way  he  sees  to  be  most  agreeable 
to  him — as,  for  instance,  remembering  with  precision,  and 
writing  down  the  very  next  morning,  every  blessed  word 
that  the  Prince  R^ent  had  been  pleased  to  say  of  him 
before  courtly  audience,^ — ^he  yet  conceived  that  such  cheap 
ryming  as  his  own  Bride  of  Abydos,  for  instance,  which 
he  had  written  fix>m  beginning  to  end  in  four  days,'  or 
even  the  travelling  reflections  of  Harold  and  Juan  on  men 
and  women,  were  scarcely  steady  enough  Sunday  afternoon's 
reading  for  a  patriarch-Merlin  like  Scott  So  he  dedicates 
to  him  a  work  of  a  truly  religious  tendency,  on  which  for 
his  own  part  he  has  done  his  best, — the  drama  of  Cain. 
Of  which  dedication  the  virtual  significance  to  Sir  Walter 
might  be  translated  thus: — Dearest  and  last  of  Border 
soothsayers,  thou  hast  indeed  told  us  of  Black  Dwarfs,  and 
of  White  Maidens,  also  of  Grey  Friars,  and  Green  Fairies ;  • 
also  of  sacred  hoUies  by  the  well,  and  haunted  crooks  in 
the  glen.  But  of  the  bushes  that  the  black  dogs  rend 
in  the  woods  of  Phlegethon;  and  of  the  crooks  in  the 
glen,  and  the  bickerings  of  the  burnie  where  ghosts  meet 
the  mightiest  of  us ;  and  of  the  black  misanthrope,  who  is 
by  no  means  yet  a  dwarfed  one,  and  concerning  whom 
wiser  creatures  than  Hobbie  Elliot  may  tremblingly  ask 
"Gude  guide  us,  what's  yon?"*  hast  thou  yet  known, 
seeing  that  thou  hast  yet  told,  nothirig. 

Scott  may  perhaps  have  his  answer.  We  shall  in  good 
time  hear.* 

^  [See  Byron's  letter  of  July  6>  1812^  in  Lockhart^  vol.  iii.  p.  399.1 
'  [See  Byron's  Journal^  November  \Q,  1813 :  "  I  sent  Lord  Holland  the  proofe 
of  the  last  Qiaour,  and  The  Bride  qf  Abydos,     He  won't  like  the  latter,  and  I  dont 
think  that  I  shall  long.     It  was  written  in  four  nights  to  distract  my  thoughts" 
(W^rki  of  Byron:  Letters  and  Journals,  1898^  vol  ii.  p.  321).] 

*  [See  Oienfinlas,  stanzas  39^  41 ;  and  for  the  rest,  chief  The  Black  DvnrJ  and 
2%«  Menastery.l 

*  ['^Gude  guide  us,  what's  yon?"  is  not  said  by  Hobbie  Elliot^  but  by  Edie 
Ochiltree  (Antiquary ^  eh.  xxvA  Ruskin  confuses  this  and  Hobble's  ''  Gude  preserve 
OS,  Eamacliff,  what  can  yon  be?"  {Black  Dwarfs  ch.  ii.).J 

*  [The  papers,  however,  came  to  an  end  before  Ruskm  dealt  with  this  subject.] 


IV  ^ 

[WORDSWORTH  AND  BYRON] 

79.  I  FEAR  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  will  get 
little  thanks  from  his  readers  for  allowing  so  much  space 
in  closely  successive  numbers  to  my  talk  of  old-fadiioned 
men  and  things.  I  have  nevertheless  asked  his  indulgence, 
this  time,  for  a  note  or  two  concerning  yet  older  fashions, 
in  order  to  bring  into  sharper  clearness  the  leading  out- 
lines of  literary  fact,  which  I  ventured  only  in  my  last  paper 
to  secure  in  Hlhouette,  obscurely  asserting  itself  against  the 
limelight  of  recent  moral  creed,  and  fiction  manufacture. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  Wordsworthian  movement  in  that  city  for  the  en- 
laigement,  adornment,  and  sale  of  Thirlmere,  observed,  in 
his  advocacy  of  these  operations,  that  very  few  people,  he 
supposed,  had  ever  seen  Thirlmere.^  His  Lordship  might 
have  supposed,  with  greater  felicity,  that  very  few  people  had 

1  iNineteentk  Century,  November  1880.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  speech  by  I>r.  Fraser  at  the  banqoet  held  in  Man- 
cheater  on  September  13,  1877>  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new  Toim  Hall. 
The  agitation  affainst  the  proposed  Manchester  water-works  at  Thirlnere  was  then 
rery  active,  and  the  Bishop,  referring  to  it,  said:  ''He  thought  there  was  no 
need  for  those  oirpings  which  dainty  and  witty  gentlemen  leading  a  pleasant  club 
life  in  London  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  Kanchester  when  thev  told  them 
what  a  vulgar  sort  of  people  they  were  with  their  Town  Hall  and  tne  like,  and 
that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  heard  of,  their  proposal  to  fetch  a  prime  necessity 
of  life  from  a  Westmorland  or  Cumberland  lake.  He  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  stand  up  and  claim  their  inheritance  in  England,  and  to  say  that  the  two  millions 
of  people  nad  a  right  to  draw  a  prime  necessity  of  life  from  any  portion  of  the 
country  of  England  to  which  they  could  get  lawful  access.  ...  He  suspected  that 
many  went  over  the  Lake  District  and  came  back  without  seeing  Thirlmere."  He 
also  defended  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that  it  would  make  Thirlmere  ''  twice  as 
large"  (see  report  in  the  Manehuter  Guardian^  September  14).  Ruskin  refers  to 
the  same  passage  in  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  84,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Bishop's 
''Thirlmere  thirst  "(Vol.  XXIX.  p.  290) ;  and  to  the  speech  m  other  connexions  at 
Vol.  XXTT.  p.  515,  and  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  274.  For  his  numerous  references  to  the 
Thirlmere  water-works,  see  General  Index.] 
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ever  read  Wordsworth.  My  own  experience  in  that  matter 
is  that  the  amiable  persons  who  call  themselves  ''Words-* 
worthian'*  have  read — ^usually  a  long  time  ago — **Lucy 
Gray,"  ''The  April  Mornings,''  a  picked  sonnet  or  two, 
and  the  "  Ode  on  the  Intimations,"  ^  which  last  they  seem 
generally  to  be  under  the  impression  that  nobody  dse  has 
ever  met  with:  and  my  further  experience  of  these  senti- 
mental students  is,  that  they  are  seldom  inclined  to  put  in 
practice  a  single  syllable  of  the  advice  tendered  them  by 
their  model  poet. 

Now,  as  I  happen  myself  to  have  used  Wordsworth  as 
a  daily  text-book  from  youth  to  age,*  and  have  lived,  more- 
over, in  all  essential  points  according  to  the  tenor  of  his 
teaching,  it  was  matter  of  some  mortification  to  me,  when, 
at  Oxford,  I  tried  to  get  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
spade'  honoured  by  some  practical  spadework  at  Ferry 
Hincksey/  to  find  that  no  other  tutor  in  Oxford  could  see 
the  slightest  good  or  meaning  in  what  I  was  about;  and 
thsfc  although  my  friend  Professor  RoUeston^  occasionally 
sought  the  shades  of  our  Rydalian  laurels  *  with  expressions 
of  admiration,  his  professorial  manner  of  "from  pastoral 
graves  extracting  thoughts  divine"'  was  to  fill  the  Oxford 
Museum  with  the  scabbed  skulls  of  plague-struck  cretins.^ 

80.  I  therefore  respectfully  venture  to  intimate  to  my 
bucolic  friends,  that  I  know,  more  vitally  by  far  than  they, 
what  is  in  Wordsworth,  and  what  is  not.  Any  man  who 
chooses  to  live  by  his  precepts  will  thankfully  find  in  them 
a  beauty  and  rightness,   {exquisite  rightness  I   called  it,  in 

*  [For  referenceB  by  Ruskin  to  '*  Lucy  Gray,"  see  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  136  w.,  and 
Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  206  ;  to  "The  April  MorniDgi,"  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  296;  and  to  the 
"Ode/*  above  J 

'  fror  Roskin's  quotations  from  Wordsworth,  constant  throughout  his  books,  see 
tiie  Ueneral  Index.] 

»  rSee  above,  §  61  (p.  320).] 

^  [For  an  account  of  the  Ruskin  di^ngs,  see  Vol.  XX.  pp.  zli.-zlv.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  him,  see  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  336,  618.] 

*  [See  No.  1  of  Poemt  composed  or  suggested  during  a  Tour  in  the  Summer  of 
18SS  V'AdieUy  Rydalian  Uurels").] 

'  rSee  above,  §  62  (p.  332).] 

*  [Compare  The  Storm-Cloud,  §  80  (above,  p.  73).] 
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Sesame  and  LUies^)  which  will  preserve  him  alike  from 
mean  pleasure,  vain  hope,  and  guilty  deed:  so  that  he  will 
neither  mourn  at  the  gate  of  the  fields  which  with  covetous 
spirit  he  sold,  nor  driii^  of  the  waters  which  with  yet  more 
covetous  spirit  he  stole,  nor  devour  the  bread  of  the  poor 
in  secret,  nor  set  on  his  guest-table  the  poor  man's  lamb :  * — 
in  all  these  homely  virtues  and  assured  justices  let  him  be 
Wordsworth's  true  disciple;  and  he  will  then  be  able  with 
equanimity  to  hear  it  said,  when  there  is  need  to  say  so, 
that  his  excellent  master  often  wrote  verses  that  were  not 
musical,  and  sometimes  expressed  opinions  that  were  not 
profound.' 

And  the  need  to  say  so  becomes  imperative,  when  the 
unfinished  verse,  and  uncorrected  fancy,  are  advanced  by 
the  affection  of  his  disciples  into  places  of  authority  where 
they  give  countenance  to  the  popular  national  prejudices 
from  the  infection  of  which,  in  most  cases,  they  themselves 
sprang. 

81.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  three  and  a  half 
lines  of  the  88th  Ecclesiastical  Sonnet :  ^ — 

''  Amazement  strikes  the  crowd ;  while  many  turn 
Their  eyes  away  in  sorrow,  others  bum 
With  scorn,  invoking  a  vindictive  ban 
From  outraged  Nature." 

The  first  quite  evident  character  of  these  lines  is  that 
they  are  extremely  bad  iambics, — as  ill-constructed  as  they 
are  unmelodious;  the  turning  and  burning  being  at  the 
wrong  ends  of  them,  and  the  ends  themselves  put  just 
when  the  sentence  is  in  its  middle. 

But  a  graver  fault  of  these  three  and  a  half  lines  is  that 
the  amazement,  the  turning,  the  burning,  and  the  banning, 
are  all  alike  fictitious ;  and  foul-fictitious,  calumniously  con- 
ceived no  less  than  falsely.     Not  one  of  the  spectators  of 

»  [Vol.  XVIII.  p.  124.] 

'   tlie  references  here  are  to  Proverbs  ix.  17  (see  also  the  Bishop  of  Manchester's 
speech  about  Thirlmere,  p.  348  n.);  Habakkuk  iii.  14;  and  2  Samuel  xii.  4.1 

*  [Compare  above,  §  49  (pp.  317-318),  and  §  62  (p.  332)  for  an  anmasical  line.] 
;H^ed  ''Scene  in  Venice."] 
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the  scene  referred  to  was  in  reality  amazed — ^not  one  con- 
temptuous, not  one  maledictory.  It  is  only  our  gentle 
minstrel  of  the  meres  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  ^ 
— only  the  hermit  of  Rydal  Mount  who  invokes  the  malison 
of  Nature. 

What  the  scene  verily  was,  and  how  witnessed,  it  will 
not  take  long  to  tell;  nor  will  the  tale  be  useless:  but  I 
must  fibrst  refer  the  reader  to  a  period  preceding,  by  nearly 
a  century,  the  great  symbolic  action  under  the  porch  of 
St.  Mark's. 

82.  The  Protestant  ecclesiastic,  and  infidel  historian,  who 
delight  to  prop  their  pride,  or  edge  their  malice,  in  unveil- 
ing the  corruption  through  which  Christianity  has  passed, 
should  study  in  every  fragment  of  authentic  record  which 
the  fury  of  their  age  has  left,  the  lives  of  the  three  queens 
of  the  Priesthood,  Theodora,  Marozia,  and  Matilda,'  and  the 
foundation  of  the  merciless  power  of  the  Popes,  by  the  monk 
Hildebrand.  And  if  there  be  any  of  us  who  would  satisfy 
with  nobler  food  than  the  catastrophes  of  the  stage,  the 
awe  at  what  is  marvellous  in  human  sorrow  which  makes 
sacred  the  fountain  of  tears  in  authentic  tragedy,  let  them 
follow,  pace  by  pace,  and  pang  by  pang,  the  humiliation  of 
the  fourth  Henry  at  Canossa,  and  his  death  in  the  church 
he  had  built  to  the  Virgin  at  Spires. 

His  antagonist,  Hildebrand,  died  twenty  years  before 
him;  captive  to  the  Normans  in  Salemo,  having  seen  the 
Rome  in  which  he   had  proclaimed  his  princedom  over  all 

»  [Ptalms  i.  1.] 

•  r'Duriny  the  Papacy  of  Sergius  III.  (904-911)  roee  into  power  the  infiunous 
Theodora,  wid  her  daughters  Marozia  and  Theodora^  the  prostitutes  who^  in  the 
strong  language  of  historians^  disposed  for  many  years  of  the  Papal  tiara,  and  not 
content  with  disg^cing  hy  their  own  licentious  lives  the  chief  city  of  Christendom, 
actoallir  placed  their  profligate  paramours  or  base-born  sons  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter:  Milman's  HUtary  of  Latin  Christianity,  Book  v.  ch.  xi.  (vol.  iii.  p.  288,  small 
edition).  For  the  scandal  which  the  enemies  of  Hildebrand  (Gregory  Vll.)  attached 
to  his  alliance  with  Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  see  Und.^  Book  vii.  ch.  ii.  (vol.  iv. 
p.  65).  The  story  of  Henry  IV. 's  submission  at  Cauossa  (1077)  may  be  read  in 
the  same  chapter.  The  Emperor  died  (1106)  not  at  Spires,  but  in  his  camp  at 
lAkg^ ;  his  body  remained  unburied  in  the  chapel  of  St  Afra,  which  he  had  Duilt 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral  of  Spires.  Five  years  later  it  was  placed  in 
the  Cathedral.] 
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the  earth,  laid  m  her  last  ruin;^  and  for  ever.  Rome  her- 
self, since  her  desolation  by  Guiscard,  has  been  only  a 
grave  and  a  wilderness* — ^what  we  call  Rome,  is  a  mere 
colony  of  the  stranger  in  her  "Field  of  Mars,*'  This 
destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Normans  is  accurately  and 
utterly  the  end  of  her  Capitoline  and  wolf-buckled  power; 
and  from  that  day  her  Leonine  or  Christian  power  takes 
its  throne  in  the  Leonine  city,  sanctified  in  tradition  by 
its  prayer  of  safety  for  the  Saxon  Borgo,  in  which  the 
childhood  of  our  own  Alfred  had  been  trained.' 

And  from  this  date  forward,  (recollected  broadly  as  1090, 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  St  Bernard,)  no  longer  oppressed 
by  the  remnants  of  Roman  death, — Christian  faith,  chivalry, 
and  art  possess  the  world,  and  recreate  it,  throu^  the  space 
of  four  hundred  years — ^the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries. 

And,  necessarily,  in  the  first  of  these  centuries  comes 
the  main  debate  between  the  powers  of  Monk  and  Knight 
which  was  reconciled  in  this  scene  under  the  porch  of 
St  Mark's. 

88.  That  debate  was  brought  to  its  crisis  and  issue  by 
the  birth  of  the  new  third  elemental  force  of  the  State— the 
Citizen.'  Sismondi's  republican  enthusiasm  does  not  permit 
him  to  recognize  the  essential  character  of  this  power.  He 
speaks  always  of  the  Republics  and  the  liberties  of  Italy, 

*  ChUde  Harold,  ir.  79 ;  compare  AdonaU,  and  Sismondi,  voL  L  p.  148> 

1  [Rome  was  taken  by  Henry  IV.  at  Christmas  1083;  and  a  few  days  later 
captared  and  pillaged  by  the  Normans  under  Robert  Gniscard.  Hie  Pope  then 
withdrew  ''from  the  smoking  ruins"  under  the  protection  of  Gniscard,  first  to  Monte 
Casino  and  afterwards  to  Salerno,  where  he  died  in  1085 :  see  MiLnan,  Book  vii. 
ch.  iii.l 

>  [For  the  references  here,  see  Pleaturet  of  England,  §  105  and  n.  (YoL  XXXIII. 
p.  4m] 

»  [Compare  Vol  (TAmo,  ch.  iii.  (Vol.  XXTTT.  pp.  46  seq.).] 

^  [''The  Niobe  of  nations,"  etc.  The  next  reference  is  to  stanza  xliz.  of 
AdonaU:— 

"Go  thou  to  Rome,  at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city  and  the  wilderness. 

For  tiw  passage  in  Sismondi^  see  ch.  vii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  32,  Paris  ed.  of  1826).] 
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as  if  a  craftsman  differed  from  a  knight  only  in  political 
^ivil^fes,  and  as  if  his  special  virtue  consisted  in  rendering 
obedience  to  no  master.  But  the  strength  of  the  great 
cities  of  Italy  was  no  more  republican  than  that  of  her 
monasteries,  or  fortresses.  The  Craftsman  of  Milan,  Sailor 
of  Pisa,  and  Merchant  of  Venice  are  all  of  them  essentially 
difibrent  persons  from  the  soldier  and  the  anchorite: — but 
the  city,  under  the  banner  of  its  carocdo^  and  the  com- 
mand of  its  podesta^  was  disciplined  far  more  strictly  than 
any  wandering  military  squadron  by  its  leader,  or  any  lower 
order  of  monks  under  their  abbot.  In  the  founding  of  civic 
constitutions,  the  Lord  of  the  city  is  usually  its  Bishop : — 
and  it  is  curious  to  hear  the  republican  historian — ^who, 
however  in  judgment  blind,  is  never  in  heart  uncandid, 
prqmre  to  close  his  record  of  the  ten  years*  war  of  Como 
with  Milan,  with  this  summary  of  distress  to  the  heroic 
mountaineers — ^that  ''  they  had  lost  their  Bishop  Guido,  who 
wu  their  soul."* 

84.  I  perceive  for  quite  one  of  the  most  hopeless  of 
the  many  difficulties  which  Modernism  finds,  and  will  find, 
insuperable  either  by  steam  or  dynamite,  that  of  either 
wedging  or  welding  into  its  own  cast-iron  head,  any  con- 
oqrtion  of  a  king,  monk,  or  townsman  of  the  twelfth  and 
two  succeeding  centuries.  And  yet  no  syllable  of  the 
utterance,  no  fragment  of  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  far 
less  any  motive  of  their  deeds,  can  be  read  even  in  the 
letter— 4iow  much  less  judged  in  spirit — unless,  first  of  all, 
we  can  somewhat  imagine  all  these  three  Living  souls. 

first,  a  king  who  was  the  best  knight  in  his  kingdom, 
and  on  whose  own  swordstrokes  hung  the  fate  of  Christen- 
dom. A  king  such  as  Henry  the  Fowler,  the  first  and 
third  Edwards  of  England,  the  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  this 
Frederic  the  First  of  Germany.* 

^  [See  Sismondi,  ch.  vi.  (vol.  i.  p.  380) ;  and  compare  VoL  XXIV.  p.  136.] 
«  ra«nondi,  ch.  vii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  16).    The  "ten  years'  war"  was  1118-1127.] 
'  \VoT  references  in  a  similar  sense,  see  for  Henry  the  Fowler,  Vol.  XVlII. 
pp.  617  tea. ;  and  for  Edward  III.,  Vol.  XXTTT.  p.  160,  Vol.  XXVU.  p.  386.    For 
rariona  rererences  to  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  Edward  I.,  see  the  General  Index.] 
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Secondly,  a  monk  who  had  been  trained  irom  youth  in 
greater  haidship  than  any  soldier,  and  had  learned  at  last 
to  desire  no  other  life  than  one  of  hardship ; — a  man  beUev- 
ing  in  his  own  and  his  fellows'  immortality,  in  the  aiding 
powers  of  angels,  and  the  eternal  presence  of  God;  versed 
in  all  the  science,  graceful  in  all  the  literature,  cognisant  of 
all  the  policy  of  his  age ;  and  fearless  of  any  created  thing, 
on  the  earth  or  under  it. 

And,  lastly,  a  craftsman  absolutely  master  of  his  craft, 
and  taking  such  pride  in  the  exercise  of  it  as  all  healthy 
souls  take  in  putting  forth  their  personal  powers:  proud 
also  of  his  city  and  his  people;  enriching,  year  by  year, 
their  streets  with  loftier  buildings,  their  treasuries  with 
rarer  possession;  and  bequeathing  his  hereditary  art  to  a 
line  of  successive  masters,  by  whose  tact  of  race,  and 
honour  of  effort,  the  essential  skills  of  metal-work  in  gold 
and  steel,  of  pottery,  glass-painting,  woodwork,  and  weaving, 
were  carried  to  a  perfectness  never  to  be  surpassed;  and 
of  which  our  utmost  modem  hope  is  to  produce  a  not 
instantly  detected  imitation. 

These  three  kinds  of  persons,  I  repeat,  we  have  to  con- 
ceive before  we  can  understand  any  single  event  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  For  all  that  is  enduring  in  them  was  done 
by  men  such  as  these.  History,  indeed,  records  twenty 
undoings  for  one  deed,  twenty  desolations  for  one  redemp- 
tion; and  thinks  the  fool  and  villain  potent  as  the  wise 
and  true.  But  Nature  and  her  laws  recognize  only  the 
noble:  generations  of  the  cruel  pass  Uke  the  darkness  of 
locust  plagues ;  while  one  loving  and  brave  heart  establishes 
a  nation. 

85.  I  give  the  character  of  Barbarossa  in  the  words  of 
Sismondi,  a  man  spaiing  in  the  praise  of  emperors : — 

''The  death  of  Frederic  was  mourned  even  by  the  cities  which  so  long 
had  been  the  objects  of  his  hostility,  and  the  victims  of  his  vengeance. 
All  the  Lombards — even  the  Milanese — acknowledged  his  rare  courage,  his 
constancy  in  misfortune — his  generosity  in  conquest. 

*'  An  intimate  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  had  often  rendered 
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him  cruel,  even  to  ferocity,  against  those  wlio  still  resisted;  but  after 
▼ictorj  be  took  vengeance  only  on  senseless  walls ;  and  irritated  as  be  had 
been  by  the  people  of  Milan,  Oemay  and  Tortona,  and  whatever  blood  he 
had  shed  during  battle,  he  never  sullied  his  triumph  by  odious  punish- 
ments. In  spite  of  the  treason  which  he  on  one  occasion  used  against 
Alessandria,  his  promises  were  in  general  respected;  and  when,  after  the 
peace  of  Constance,  the  towns  which  had  been  most  inveterately  hostile 
to  him  received  him  within  their  walls,  they  had  no  need  to  guard 
against  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  suppress  the  privileges  he  had  once 
recognised."  ^ 

My  own  estimate  of  Frederic's  character  would  be  scarcely 
so  favourable;  it  is  the  only  point  of  history  on  which  I 
have  doubted  the  authority  even  of  my  own  master,  Car- 
lyle.'  But  I  am  concerned  here  only  with  the  actualities 
of  his  wars  in  Italy,  with  the  people  of  her  cities,  and  the 
head  of  her  religion. 

86.  Frederic  of  Suabia,  direct  heir  of  the  Ghibelline 
rights,  while  nearly  related  by  blood  to  the  Guelph  houses 
of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  was  elected  Emperor  almost  in  the 
exact  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  (1152).  He  was  called 
into  Italy  by  the  voices  of  Italians.  The  then  Pope, 
Eugenius  III.,  invoked  his  aid  against  the  Roman  people 
under  Arnold  of  Brescia.  The  people  of  Lodi  prayed  his 
protection  against  the  tyrannies  of  Milan. 

Frederic  entered  the  plain  of  Verona  in  1154,  by  the 
valley  of  the  Adige, — ^ravaged  the  territory  of  Milan, — 
pillaged  and  burned  Tortona,  Asti,  and  Chieri, — ^kept  his 
Christmas  at  Novara;  marched  on  Rome,— deliverol  up 
Arnold  to  the  Pope  ^  (who,  instantly  killing  him,  ended  for 
that  time  Protestant  reforms  in  Italy)— destroyed  Spoleto; 
and  returned  by  Verona,  having  scorched  his  path  through 
Italy  like  a  level  thunderbolt  along  the  ground.' 

*  Adrian  the  Fourth.    Eugenius  died  in  the  previous  year. 

1  rCh.  xii.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  267-268).] 

>  [See  Friedrich,  Book  ii.  ch.  v.  :  '' Barbarossa,  ^p-eatest  of  all  the  Kaisers  of 
that  or  any  otiier  House.  ...  A  magnificent  magnanunous  nuai"  cle.] 

s  [For  the  events  summarised  down  to  this  pointy  see  Sismondi,  rol.  iL  ch.  ix. 
For  the  subsequent  events  down  to  the  foundation  of  Alessandria  (1168),  §  88^ 
ibid.,  ch.  X.] 
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Three  years  afterwards,  Adrian  died;  and,  chiefly,  by 
the  love  and  will  of  the  Bx>man  people,  Roland  of  Siena 
was  raised  to  the  Papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander III.  The  conclave  of  cardinals  chose  another  Pope, 
Victor  III. ;  Frederic  on  his  second  invasion  of  Italy  (1158) 
summoned  both  elected  heads  of  the  Church  to  receive 
judgment  of  their  claims  before  Mm. 

The  Cardinals'  Pope,  Victor,  obeyed.  The  people's 
Alexander,  refused;  answering  that  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  neither  of  em- 
perors nor  councils. 

The  spirit  of  modern  prelacy  may  perhaps  have  rendered 
it  impossible  for  an  English  churchman  to  conceive  this 
answer  as  other  than  that  of  insolence  and  hypocrisy.  But 
a  faithful  Pope,  and  worthy  of  his  throne,  coidd  answer  no 
otherwise.  Frederic  of  course  at  once  confirmed  the  claims 
of  his  rival;  the  German  bishops  and  Italian  cardinals  in 
council  at  Pavia  joined  their  powers  to  the  Emperor's,  and 
Alexander,  driven  from  Rome,  wandered — ^unsubdued  in 
soul — ^fix>m  city  to  city,  taking  refuge  at  last  in  France. 

87.  Meantime,  in  1159,  Frederic  took  and  destroyed 
Crema,  having  first  bound  its  hostages  to  his  machhies 
of  war.  In  1161,  Milan  submitted  to  his  mercy,  and  he 
decreed  that  her  name  should  perish.  Only  a  few  pillars 
of  a  Roman  temple,  and  the  church  of  St  Ambrose,  remain 
to  us  of  the  ancient  city.  Warned  by  her  destruction, 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Treviso,  and  Venice,  joined  in 
the  vow — called  of  the  Lombard  League — ^to  reduce  the 
Emperor's  power  within  its  just  limits.  And,  in  1164, 
Alexander,  under  the  protection  of  Louis  VII.  of  France 
and  Henry  II.  of  England,  returned  to  Rome,  and  was 
received  at  Ostia  by  its  senate,  clergy,  and  people. 

Three  years  afterwards,  Frederic  again  swept  down  on 
the  Campagna ;  attacked  the  Leonine  city,  where  the  basilica 
of  the  Vatican,  changed  into  a  fortress  and  held  by  the 
Pope's  guard,  resisted  his  assault  until,  by  the  Emperor's 
order,  fire  was  set  to  the  Chiu-ch  of  St.  Mary  of  Pity. 
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The  Leonine  city  was  taken;  the  Pope  retired  to  the 
Coliseum,  whence,  uttering  once  again  his  fixed  defiance 
of  the  Emperor,  but  fearing  treachery,  he  fled  in  disguise 
down  the  Tiber  to  the  sea,  and  sought  asylum  at  Benevento. 

The  German  army  encamped  round  Rome  in  August 
of  1167,  with  the  sign  before  their  eyes  of  the  ruins  of  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity.  The  marsh-fever  struck  them 
— ^killed  the  Emperor's  cousin,  Frederic  of  Rothenburg,  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  Bishops 
of  Li^ge,  Spire,  Ratisbonne,  and  Verden,  and  two  thousand 
knights;  the  common  dead  were  uncounted.  The  Emperor 
gathered  the  wreck  of  his  army  together,  retreated  on 
Lombardy,  quartered  his  soldiery  at  Pavia,  and  escaped  in 
secret  over  the  Mont  Cenis  with  thirty  knights. 

88.  No  places  of  strength  remained  to  him  south  of  the 
Alps  but  Pavia  and  Montferrat ;  and  to  hold  these  in  check, 
and  command  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  the  Lombard  League 
built  the  fortress  city,  which,  fix)m  the  Pope  who  had  main- 
tained through  all  adversity  the  authority  of  his  throne  and 
the  cause  of  the  Italian  people,  they  named  "  Alessandria." 

Against  this  bulwark  the  Emperor,  still  indomitable, 
dashed  with  his  utmost  regathered  strength  after  eight  years 
of  pause,^  and  in  the  temper  in  which  men  set  their  souls 
on  a  single  stake.  All  had  been  lost  in  his  last  war,  except 
his  honour — in  this,  he  lost  his  honour  also.  Whatever 
may  be  the  just  estimate  of  the  other  elements  of  his 
character,  he  is  unquestionably,  among  the  knights  of  his 
time,  notable  in  impiety.  In  the  battle  of  Cassano,  he 
broke  through  the  Milanese  vanguard  to  their  caroccio^  and 
struck  down  with  his  own  hand  its  golden  crucifix ;  * — ^two 
years  afterwards  its  cross  and  standard  were  bowed  before 
him — and  in  vain.*"    He  fearlessly  claims  for  himself  right 

♦  "All  the  multitudes  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  praying  mercy 
in  the  name  of  the  crosses  they  bore :  the  Count  of  Blandrata  took  a  cro« 
from  the  enemies  with  whom  he  had  served^  and  fell  at  the  foot  of  the 

^  FThe  period  between  his  attacks  seems^  however,  to  be  1168-1174.] 
'  [In  1160:  see  Sismondi,  ch.  ix.  (vol.  ii.  p.  121).] 
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of  decision  between  contending  popes,  and  camps  against 
the  rightful  one  on  the  ashes  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin.^ 

Foiled  in  his  first  assault  on  Alessandria,  detained  before 
it  through  the  inundations  of  the  winter,  and  threatened 
by  the  army  of  the  League  in  the  spring,  he  announced  a 
truce  to  the  besieged,  that  they  might  keep  Good  Friday. 
Then  violating  alike  the  day's  sanctity  and  his  own  oath, 
he  attacked  the  trusting  city  through  a  secretly  completed 
mine.  And,  for  a  second  time,  the  verdict  of  God  went 
forth  against  him.  Every  man  who  had  obtained  entrance 
within  the  city  was  slain  or  cast  from  its  ramparts; — ^the 
Alessandrines  threw  all  their  gates  open — ^fell,  with  the 
broken  fugitives,  on  the  investing  troops,  scattered  them  in 
disorder,  and  burned  their  towers  of  attack.  The  Emperor 
gathered  their  remains  into  Pavia  on  Easter  Sunday, — 
spared  in  his  defeat  by  the  army  of  the  League.' 

89.  And  yet,  once  more,  he  brought  his  cause  to  com- 
bat-trial. Temporising  at  Lodi  with  the  Pope's  l^fates, 
he  assembled,  under  the  Archbishops  of  Magdebourg  and 
Cologne,  and  the  chief  prelates  and  princes  of  Germany, 
a  seventh  army;  brought  it  down  to  Como  across  the 
Spliigen,  put  himself  there  at  its  head,  and  in  the  early 
spring  of  1176,  the  fifteenth  year  since  he  had  decreed  the 
effacing  of  the  name  of  Milan,  was  met  at  Legnano  by  the 
spectre  of  Milan. 

Risen  from  her  grave,  she  led  the  Lombard  League  in 
this  final  battle.  Three  hundred  of  her  nobles  guarded  her 
caroccio ;  nine  hundred  of  her  knights  bound  themselves — 

throne^  praying  for  mercy  to  them.  All  the  court  and  the  witnessing  army 
were  in  tears — the  Emperor  alone  showed  no  sign  of  emotion.  Distrust- 
ing his  wife's  sensibility,  he  had  forbidden  her  presence  at  the  ceremony; 
the  Milanese,  unable  to  approach  her,  threw  towards  her  windows  the 
crosses  they  carried,  to  plead  for  them." — Sismondi  (French  edition),  vol.  ii. 
p.  127. 

^  [Sismondi,  ch.  x.  p.  161.1 

*  rFor  these  evants  of  111^1176,  see  Sismondi,  ch.  xl  (rol.  ii.  pp.  197-201) ; 
and  &t  those  in  %%  99,  90^  Md.,  pp.  207-210.] 
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under  the  nmme  of  the  Cohort  of  Death  ^ — to  wm  for  her, 
or  to  die. 

The  field  of  battle  is  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  now 
covered  with  maize  and  mulberry  trees,  from  which  the 
traveller,  entering  Italy  by  the  Lago  Maggiore,  sees  first 
the  unbroken  snows  of  the  Rosa  behind  him,  and  the 
white  pinnacles  of  Milan  Cathedral  in  the  south.  The  Em- 
peror, as  was  his  wont,  himself  led  his  charging  chivalry. 
The  Milanese  knelt  as  it  came ; — ^prayed  aloud  to  God,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Ambrose — then  advanced  round  their  carocdo 
on  foot.  The  Emperor's  charge  broke  through  their  ranks 
nearly  up  to  their  standard — ^then  the  Cohort  of  Death  rode 
against  him. 

90.  And  all  his  battle  changed  before  them  into  flight. 
For  the  first  time  in  stricken  field,  the  imperial  standard 
fell,  and  was  taken.  The  Milanese  followed  the  broken 
host  until  their  swords  were  weary;  and  the  Emperor, 
struck  fighting  from  his  horse,  was  left,  lost  among  the 
dead.  The  Empress,  whose  mercy  to  Milan  he  had  for- 
Udden,  already  wore  mourning  for  him  in  Pavia,  when  her 
husband  came,  solitary  and  suppliant,  to  its  gate. 

The  lesson  at  last  sufficed;  and  Barbarossa  sent  his 
heretic  bishops  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  Pope,  and  peace 
from  the  Lombards. 

Pardon  and  peace  were  granted — without  conditions. 
''Caesar's  successor"  had  been  the  bli^t  of  Italy  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century;  he  had  ravaged  her  harvests,  burnt 
her  cities,  decimated  her  children  with  famine,  her  young 
men  with  the  sword;  and,  seven  times  over,  in  renewed 
invasion,  sou^t  to  establish  dominion  over  her,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  rock  of  Scylla. 

She  asked  of  him  no  restitution ;— coveted  no  province 
—demanded  no  fortress — of  his  land.  Neither  coward  nor 
robber,  she  disdained  alike  guard  and  gain  upon  her  fron- 
tiers :  she  counted  no  compensation  for  her  sorrow ;  and  set 

^  [Skmondi,  vol.   ii.   p.   207.     For  another  referenoe  to  the  ^Bendierm  delU 
Morte,"  tee  atanH^Oami,  §  15  (above,  p.  20),  and  VoL  XXTV.  pp.  456-467.] 
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no  price  upon  the  souls  of  her  dead.  She  stood  in  the 
porch  of  her  brightest  temple — between  the  blue  plains  of 
her  earth  and  sea,  and,  in  the  person  of  her  spiritual  father, 
gave  her  enemy  pardon. 

"Black  demons  hovering  o'er  his  mitred  head,**  think 
you,  gentle  sonnetteer  of  the  daflfodil-marsh  ?*  And  have 
Barbarossa's  race  been  taught  of  better  angels  how  to  bear 
themselves  to  a  conquered  emperor, — or  England,  by  braver 
and  more  generous  impulses,  how  to  protect  his  exiled  son  ? 

The  fall  of  Venice,  since  that  day,  was  measured  by 
Byron  in  a  single  line: 

''An  Emperor  tramples,  where  an  emperor  knelt." ^ 

But  what  words  shall  measiu^  the  darker  humiliation  of 
the  German  pillaging  his  helpless  enemy,  and  England 
leaving  her  ally  under  the  savage's  spear?' 

91.  With  the  clues  now  given,  and  an  hour  or  two's 
additional  reading  of  any  standard  historian  he  pleases,  the 
reader  may  judge  on  secure  grounds  whether  the  truce 
of  Venice  and  peace  of  Constance*  were  of  the  Devil's 
making :  whereof  whatever  he  may  ultimately  feel  or  affirm, 
this  at  least  he  will  please  note  for  positive,  that  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  having  no  shadow  of  doubt  of  the  complete 
wisdom  of  every  idea  that  comes  into  his  own  head,  writes 
down  in  dogmatic  sonnet  his  first  impression  of  black  in- 
strumentality in  the  business;  so  that  his  innocent  readers, 
taking  him  for  their  sole  master,  far  from  caring  to  inquire 
into  the  thing  more  deeply,  may  remain  even  unconscious 
that  it  is  disputable,  and  for  ever  incapable  of  conceiving 
either  a  Catholic's  feeling,  or  a  careful  historian's  hesitation, 

^  [For  the  referenoe  to  Wordsworth  here,  see  Ftn't  Clavigera.  Letter  76 
(VoL  XXIX.  p.  84).] 

*  [OkUdM  Harold,  iv.  12.  For  other  references  to  the  passaji^,  and  the  event 
described  iii  itj  5S«e  Sione^i  <if  Venice j  vol.  i,  (Vol.  IX.  p.  28) ;  VoL  XXIV.  p.  410 ; 
and  Bihk  qfAmiena,  ch.  iv,  §  35  (Vol.  XXXIIL  p.  147).] 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  Frauco-CrerrnHn  war,  see  the  General  Index.  The 
French  PriDce  Imperial,  Bagc'ne  Louts  Napoleoa,  had  volunteered  for  service  in 
the  Zulu  c«mpfti£T)  of  1379;  he  and  thoste  with  him  were  surprised  on  a  recon- 
iiaifeAiice,  nod  while  otherm  et^jiped  he  iras  killed  (June  1).] 

«  [At  Vml^,  1177;  at  Consmnce,  June  25^  1188:  aee  Sinnondi,  ch.  xL  p.  230.] 
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touching  the  caitrally  momentous  crisis  of  power  in  all 
the  Middle  Agesl  Whereas  Byron,  knowing  the  history 
thoroughly,  and  judging  of  Catholicism  with  an  hone^ 
and  open  heart,  ventures  to  assert  nothing  that  admits  of 
debate,  either  concerning  human  motives  or  angelic  pre- 
sences; but  binds  into  one  line  of  massive  melody  the 
unerringly  counted  sum  of  Venetian  majesty  and  shame. 

92.  In  a  future  piq>er,^  I  propose  examining  his  method 
of  dealing  with  the  debate,  itself  on  a  higher  issue:  and 
wiU  therefore  close  the  present  one  by  trampling  a  few  of 
the  briars  and  thorns  of  popular  offence  out  of  our  way.* 

The  conunon  counts  against  Byron  are  in  the  main, 
three. 

(I.)  That  he  confessed — ^in  some  sort,  even  proclaimed 
defiantly  (which  is  a  proud  man's  natural  manner  of  con* 
fession)* — ^the  naughtiness  of  his  life. 

The  hypocrisy  t  even  of  Pall  Mall  and  Petit  Trianon 
does  not,  I  assume,  and  dares  not,  go  so  fiur  as  to  condenm 

*  The  most  noble  and  tender  confession  is  in  All^;im's  ejntaph,  '*  I  shall 
go  to  her,  bat  she  shall  not  return  to  me." 

f  Hjpocrisy  is  too  good  a  word  for  either  Pall  Mall  or  Trianon,  being 
justlj  applied  (as  always  in  the  New  Testament),  onlj  to  men  whose  fiJse 
reli|^on  has  become  earnest,  and  a  part  of  their  being:  so  that  they  com- 
pass  heaven  and  earth  to  make  a  proselyte.'  There  is  no  relation  between 
minds  of  this  order  and  those  of  common  rogues.  Neither  Tartuffe  nor 
Joseph  Sar£M:e  are  hypocrites — ^they  are  simply  impostors:  but  many  of 
the  most  earnest  preachers  in  all  existing  churches  are  hypocrites  in  the 
highest ;  and  the  Tartuffe-Squiredom  and  Joseph  Suriace-Masterhood  of  our 

^  [The  aeries  of  papers  was,  however,  interrupted  by  illoest;  and  when  it  wss 
resumed  a  year  later,  the  next  paper,  which  was  the  Isat,  dealt  with  other  topics.] 

*  [The  MS.  hms  here  the  following  expansion  of  the  Isst  sentence  of  (I.) : — 

''The  first  thing  you  have  got  to  do,  in  reading  Byron  to  purpose,  is 
to  remember  his  motto,  '  Trust  Byron.'  You  always  may ;  and  the  morS!, 
that  he  takes  some  little  pleasure  at  first  in  offending  you.  But  all  ha 
sajTS  is  true,  nevertheless,  though  what  worst  of  himself  there  is  to  tell, 
he  insists  upon  at  once ;  and  what  good  there  may  be,  mostly  leaves  you 
to  find  out  To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  had  a  schoolboy's  love  of  getting 
into  mischief:  and  a  general  instinct  for  never  doing  anything  he  was 
bid  ;  which  extends  up  even  as  Csr  as  the  Commandments  themselves. 
But  he  never  either  recommends  ifou  to  break  them,  or  equivocates  in 
the  snudlest  degree  to  himself  about  what  they  ors. 

"The  counts  .  .  ."] 

*  [Matthew  xziiL  16.] 
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the  tuuMf^ttrntM  itodf  ?  And  Hmt  he  dU  eonCns  it,  is  pre- 
eiicljr  the  feMcn  Ibr  icjciiny  him  by  his  awn  motto, 
^Truit  Byrour  Yoo  fliwmjrs  msf;  «nd  the  eommon 
ioioothwiiountenmoed  man  of  the  wodd  is  gnihier  in  the 
preeife  meMure  of  yoor  Ugber  esteem  for  him. 

(IL)  That  he  wrote  shoot  piettj  things  which  ought 
nerer  to  be  heard  oL 

In  the  piesenee  of  tlie  exact  proprieties  of  modem 
Fiction^  Art,  and  Drama,  I  am  shjr  of  toocfaing  on  the 
^oestion  of  what  should  be  mentioned,  and  seen — and 
should  not  All  that  I  care  to  say,  here,  is  that  Bjnron 
tdb  you  of  realities,  and  that  their  being  pretty  ones  is, 
to  my  mind, — at  the  first  (literally)  blush  of  the  matter, 
rather  in  his  fSsvour.  If  however  you  have  imagined  that 
he  means  you  to  think  Dudu  as  pretty  as  Mynha,*  or  even 
Haid^,  whether  in  fiill  dress  or  none,  as  ^etty  as  Marina, 
it  is  your  fault,  not  his. 

9a  (IIL)  That  he  bksphemed  God  and  the  King. 

Before  replying  to  this  count,  I  must  ask  the  reader's 
patience  in  a  piece  of  very  serious  work,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  the  word  Bla^hemy.^ 
It  signifies  simply  ''Harmful  speaking" — Male-diction — or 
shortly  ''Blame";  and  may  be  committed  as  much  against 
a  child  or  a  dog,  if  you  desire  to  hurt  them,  as  against 

virttiouf  England  which  build  churches  and  pay  priests  to  keep  their  peasants 
and  hands  peaceable,  so  that  rents  and  per  cents  may  be  spent,  unnoticeii, 
in  the  debaucheries  of  the  metropolis,  are  darker  forms  of  imposture  than 
either  heaven  or  earth  have  yet  been  compassed  by;  and  what  they  are 
to  end  in,  heaven  and  earth  only  know.  Compare  again.  Island,  ii.  4, 
''the  pravers  of  Abel  linked  to  deeds  of  Cain/'  and  Juan,  viiL  25,  26. 

*  Perhaps  some  even  of  the  attentive  readers  of  Byron  may  not  have 
observed  the  choice  of  the  three  names — Myrrha  (bitter  incense),  Marina 
(sea  lady),  Angiolina  (little  angel) — in  relation  to  the  plots  of  tiie  three 
plays." 

«  [Compare  The  Shrm-Ohud,  §  80  (above,  p.  72).] 

*  rTbe  plays  of  Sardanapahu  (whose  fiivourite  is  Myrrha) ;  The  Two  Fbecari 
niarinai  mm  of  young  Fosoari) ;  and  Marino  FaUero  (Angiolina,  wife  of  the  Dose). 
WW  Dtton,  ise  Dan  Juan,  vi.  40  eeq. ;  and  for  Haid^,  ibid,,  ii.  112  eeq.  For  ano&er 
Hfcienee  to  Myrrha,  Angiolina,  and  Marina,  see  Modem  Pamters,  voL  ill.  (VoL  V. 
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written  language  Danish   and  Norwegian  is   the   same,  only  the  dialects 
differ. 

Having  been  told  by  some  English  friends  that  this  explanation  would 
perhaps  not  be  without  interest  to  yourself,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
this  letter. — I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

Thea  Bbro. 


Innkb  Tbmplb,  September  9,  1880. 

Sir, — In  your  last  article  on  Fiction,  Foul  and  Fair  {Nineteenth  Century 
September  1880)  you  have  the  following  note: 

"  Juan,  viii.  5  "  (it  ought  to  be  9)^  '^  but  by  your  Lordship's  quotation, 
Wordsworth  sajrs  '  instrument '  not  '  daughter.'  " 

Now  in  Murray's  edition  of  Byron,  1887,  octavo,  his  Lordship's  quota- 
tion is  as  follows: — 

''Bat  thy  most  dreaded  instrument 
In  working  out  a  pare  intent 
Is  man  arranged  for  mutual  slaughter; 
,  /  Yea,  Carnage  is  thy  daughter." 

And  his  Lordship  refers  you  to  "Wordsworth's  Thanksgiving  Ode." 

I  have  no  early  edition  of  Wordsworth.  In  Moxon's,  1844,  no  such 
lines  appear  in  the  Thanksgiving  Ode,  but  in  the  Ode  dated  1815,  and 
printed  immediately  before  it,  the  following  lines  occur: — 

''But  man  is  thy  most  awful  instrument 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Wordsworth  altered 
the  lines  after  Don  Juan  was  written.^ — I  am,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Ralph  Thicknesse. 

John  Ruskin,  Esq* 

^  [See  on  this  subject,  above,  p.  326  n.] 
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100.  I  HAVE  assumed  throughout  these  papers,  that  every- 
body knew  what  Fiction  meant ;  as  Mr.  Mill  assumed  in 
his  Political  Economy,  that  everybody  knew  what  wealth 
meant.'  The  assumption  was  convenient  to  Mr.  Mill,  and 
persisted  in:  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  talking,  even  so  long  as  I  have  done  in  this  instance, 
without  making  sure  that  the  reader  knows  what  I  am 
talking  about;  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  be 
agreed  upon  the  primary  notion  of  what  Fiction  is. 

A  feigned,  fictitious,  artificial,  super-natural,  put-together- 
out-of-one's-head,  thing.  All  this  it  must  be,  to  begin  with. 
The  best  tjrpe  of  it  being  the  most  practically  fictile — a 
Greek  vase.'  A  thing  which  has  two  sides  to  be  seen,  two 
handles  to  be  carried  by,  and  a  bottom  to  stand  on,  and  a 
top  to  be  poured  out  of,  this,  every  right  fiction  w,  what- 
ever else  it  may  be.  Planned  rigorously,  rounded  smoothly, 
balanced  symmetrically,  handled  handily,  lipped  softly  for 
pouring  out  oil  and  wine.  Painted  daintily  at  last  with 
images  of  eternal  things — 

"For  ever  shalt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fidr."* 

101.  Quite  a  different  thing  from  a  "cast,'* — ^this  work 
of  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  as  it  seemed  good  to 

^  [Nineteenth  Century,  October  1881,  with  the  title,  as  above.    The  MS.  hu  the 
date,  "Amiens,  St  Crigpin's  Day,  1880."] 

»  [See  Unto  this  Laet,  Prefece,  §  2  (Vol.  XVH.  p.  18).] 
»  [Compare  Fore  Clamgera,  Letter  92  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  457).] 
*  [Keats's  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,    The  line  is  ''For  ever  thou  wilt  love  and 
she  be  hit"    Mr.  Wedderbum  remembers  pointing  this  out  to  Ruskin  when  read- 
ing the  proof  of  this  paper  for  him;  but  Ruskin  left  it,  saying,  ''Never  mind, 
they'll  see  I  quoted  from  memory."    Compare  the  anecdote  below,  p.  726.] 
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the  potter  to  make  it  Very  interesting,  a  cast  from  life 
may  perhaps  be;  more  interesting,  to  some  people  perhaps, 
a  cast  from  death ; — ^most  modern  novels  are  like  specimens 
from  Lyme  Regis,  impressions  of  skeletons  in  mud. 

"Planned  rigorously" — I  press  the  conditions  again  one 
by  one — it  must  be,  as  ever  Memphian  labjrrinth^  or  Nor- 
man fortress.  Intricacy  fiiU  of  delicate  surprise;  covered 
way  in  secrecy  of  accurate  purposes,  not  a  stone  useless, 
nor  a  word  nor  an  incident  thrown  away. 

"Rounded  smoothly** — ^the  wheel  of  Fortune  revolving 
with  it  in  unfelt  swiftness;  like  the  world,  its  story  rising 
like  the  dawn,  closing  like  the  sunset,  with  its  own  sweet 
light  for  every  hour. 

"Balanced  synmietrically " — ^having  its  two  sides  clearly 
separate,  its  war  of  good  and  evil  rightly  divided.  Its 
figures  moving  in  majestic  law  of  light  and  shade. 

"Handled  handily" — so  that,  being  carefid  and  gentle, 
you  can  take  easy  grasp  of  it  and  all  that  it  contains;  a 
thing  given  into  your  hand  henceforth  to  have  and  to 
hold.  Comprehensible,  not  a  mass  that  both  your  arms 
cannot  get  round;  tenable,  not  a  confused  pebble  heap  of 
which  you  can  only  lift  one  pebble  at  a  time. 

"Lipped  softly" — ^full  of  kindness  and  comfort:  the 
Keats  line  indeed  the  perpetual  message  of  it — "For  ever 
shalt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair."  All  beautiful  fiction  is 
of  the  Madonna,  whether  the  Virgin  of  Athens  or  of  Judah 
— Pan-Athenaic  always. 

And  all  foul  fiction  is  lese  majesty  to  the  Madonna 
and  to  womanhood.  For  indeed  the  great  fiction  of  every 
human  life  is  the  shaping  of  its  Love,  with  due  prudence, 
due  imagination,  due  persistence  and  perfection  from  the 
beginning  of  its  story  to  the  end;  for  every  human  soul, 
its  Palladium.  And  it  follows  that  all  right  imaginative 
work  is  beautiful,  which  is  a  practical  and  brief  law  con- 
cerning it.  All  frightful  things  are  either  foolish,  or  sick, 
visits  of  frenzy,  or  pollutions  of  plague. 

1  [Herodotus,  u.  148 :  see  VoL  XXVII.  p.  407.] 

XXXIV.  2  A 
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102.  Taking  thus  the  Greek  vase  at  its  best  time,  for 
the  symbol  of  fair  fiction:  of  foul,  you  may  find  in  the 
great  entrance-room  of  the  Louvre,  filled  with  the  luxurious 
orfevrerie  of  the  sixteenth  century,  types  perfect  and  in- 
numerable :  ^  Sat3rrs  carved  in  serpentine,  Gorgons  platted  in 
gold.  Furies  with  eyes  of  ruby,  Scyllas  with  scales  of  pearl ; 
infinitely  worthless  toil,  infinitely  witless  wickedness;  plea- 
sure satiated  into  idiocy,  passion  provoked  into  madness,  no 
object  of  thought,  or  sight,  or  fancy,  but  horror,  mutilation, 
distortion,  corruption,  agony  of  war,  insolence  of  disgrace, 
and  misery  of  Death. 

It  is  true  that  the  ease  with  which  a  serpent,  or  some- 
thing that  will  be  understood  for  one,  can  be  chased  or 
wrought  in  metal,  and  the  small  workmanly  skill  required 
to  image  a  satyr's  hoof  and  horns,  as  compared  to  that 
needed  for  a  human  foot  or  forehead,  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  choice  of  subject  by  incompetent  smiths;  and 
in  like  manner,  the  prevalence  of  such  vicious  or  ugly  story 
in  the  mass  of  modem  literature  is  not  so  much  a  sign  of 
the  laseiviousness  of  the  age,  as  of  its  stupidity,  though 
each  react  on  the  other,  and  the  vapour  of  the  sulphurous 
pool  becomes  at  last  so  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  of  our 
eities,  that  whom  it  cannot  corrupt,  it  will  at  least  stultify. 

108.  Yesterday,  the  last  of  August,  came  to  me  from 
the  Fine  Art  Society,  a  series  of  twenty  black  and  white 
sorabbles'"'  of  which  I  am  informed  in  an  eloquent  preface 
that  the  author  was  a  Michael  Angelo  of  the  glebe,  and 
that  his  shepherds  and  his  herdswomen  are  akin  in  dignity 
and  grandeur  to  the  prophets  and  Sibyls  of  the  Sistine. 

Glancing  through  the  series  of  these  stupendous  produc- 
tions, I  find  one  peculiarly  characteristic  and  expressive  of 

*  Jm»  Fran^  MillH.  Twenty  EtohiDgs  and  Woodcuta  reprodaced  in 
F«e8unil#«  and  Biographical  Notice  by  William  Ernest  Henlej.  London, 
1981.< 

>  [Compare  VoL  XXXIII.  d.  246  n.] 

>  [Roflkln'f  quotatious  in  §§  104,  106  are  £rom  pp.  4,  5,  7  of  Henley's  Pre&ce.] 
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modem  picture-making  and  novel-writing, — called  ''Haul* 
ing"  or  more  definitely  "Paysan  rentrant  du  Fumier," 
TK^ich  represents  a  man's  back,  or  at  least  the  back  of  his 
waistcoat  and  trowsers,  and  hat,  in  full  light,  and  a  small 
blot  where  his  face  should  be,  with  a  small  scratch  where 
its  nose  should  be,  elongated  into  one  representing  a  chink 
of  timber  in  the  background. 

Examining  the  volume  farther,  in  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing some  trace  of  reasonable  motive  for  the  publication  of 
these  works  by  the  Society,  I  perceive  that  this  Michael 
Angelo  of  the  glebe  had  indeed  natural  faculty  of  no  mean 
order  in  him,  and  that  the  woful  history  of  his  life  con- 
tains very  curious  lessons  respecting  the  modem  conditions 
of  Imagination  and  Art. 

104.  I  find  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  a  Breton  pea- 
sant; his  grandmother's  godson,  baptized  in  good  hope,  and 

"christened  Jean,  after  his  &ther,  and  Francois  after  the  Saint  of  AmM, 
his  godmother's  patron.  It  was  under  her  care  and  guidance  and  those  of 
his  unde,  the  Abb^  Charles^  that  he  ¥ras  reared;  and  the  dignified  and 
laborious  earnestness  of  these  governors  of  his  was  a  ohief  influence  in  Ua 
life,  and  a  distinguishing  feature  in  his  character.  The  Millet  family  led 
an  existence  almost  patriarchal  in  its  unalterable  simplicity  and  diligence; 
and  the  boy  grew  up  in  an  environment  of  toil^  sincerity  and  devoatness. 
He  was  fostered  upon  the  Bible«  and  the  great  book  of  nature,  .  .  •  Whon 
he  woke,  it  was  to  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  song  of  birds ;  he  was  at 
play  all  day,  among  'the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  open  landscape;  and 
he  slept  with  the  murmur  of  the  spinning-wheel  in  his  ears,  and  th# 
memory  of  the  evening  prayer  in  his  heart  .  .  .  He  learned  Latin  iwp 
the  parish  priest,  and  m>m  his  uncle  Charles;  and  he  soon  came  to  be  4 
student  of  Virgil,  .  .  .  and  while  yet  young  in  his  teens  began  to  fbllow 
his  father  out  into  the  fields,  and  thenceforward,  as  became  the  eldest  hof 
in  a  large  family,  worked  hard  at  grafting  and  plouffhing,  sowing  and 
reaping,  scything  and  shearing  and  {^anting,  and  all  tne  many  duties  of 
husbandmen.  Meanwhile,  he  had  taken  to  drawing  .  .  .  copied  everything 
he  saw,  and  produced  not  only  studies  but  oompositions  alio ;  until  at  laat 
his  father  was  moved  to  take  him  away  from  farming,  and  have  bim 
taught  painting." 

105.  Now  all  this  is  related  eoneeming  the  lad's  early 
life  by  the  prefatory  and  commenting  author,  as  if  ex*- 
pecting  the  general  reader  to  admit  that  there  had  been 
some  advantage  for  him  in  this  manner  of  ^ucation : — that 
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simplicity  and  devoutness  are  wholesome  states  of  mind; 
that  parish  cur^  and  miele  Abb^  are  not  betrayers  or 
devourers  of  youthful  innocence — ^that  there  is  profitable 
reading  in  the  Bible,  and  something  agreeably  soothing — if 
no  otherwise  useful — ^in  the  sound  of  evening  prayer.  I 
may  observe  also  in  passing,  that  his  education,  thus  far, 
is  precisely  what,  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  been 
describing  as  the  most  desirable  for  all  persons  intending 
to  lead  an  honest  and  Christian  life:  (my  recommendation 
that  peasants  should  learn  Latin  ^  having  been,  some  four 
or  five  years  ago,  the  subject  of  much  merriment  in  the 
pages  of  Judy  and  other  such  nurses  of  divine  wisdom  in 
the  public  mind.)  It  however  having  been  determined  by 
the  boy's  father  that  he  should  be  a  painter,  and  that  art 
being  unknown  to  the  Abb^  Charles  and  the  village  Cur^ 
(in  which  manner  of  ignorance,  if  the  infiEJlible  Pope  did 
but  know  it,  he  and  his  now  artless  shepherds  stand  at  a 
fifttal  disadvantage  in  the  world  as  compared  with  monks 
who  could  illuminate  with  colour  as  well  as  word) — ^the 
simple  young  soul  is  sent  for  the  exalting  and  finishing  of 
its  artistic  faculties  to  Paris. 

106.  "Wherein,"  observes  my  prefatory  author,  "the 
romantic  movement  was  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity."* 

Hugo  had  written  Notre  Dame^  and  Musset  had  pub- 
lished Rolla  and  the  Nuits;  Balzac  the  Lys  dans  la  Vallee ; 
Grautier  the  Coinidie  de  la  Mort ;  Geoiges  Sand  L^one 
Z#^tt,  and  a  score  of  wild  and  eloquent  novels  more;  and 
under  the  instruction  of  these  romantic  authors,  his  landlady, 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  few  francs  he  possessed,  to 
dole  out  to  him  as  he  needed,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
finding  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  respond  to  her  advances, 
confiscated  the  whole  deposit,  and  left  him  penniless.  The 
preface  goes  on  to  tell  us  how,  not  feeling  himself  in  har- 
mony with  these  forms  of  Romanticism,  he  takes  to  the 
study  of  the  Infinite,  and  Michael  Angelo;  how  he  learned 

»  pee  Fori  Clavigera,  Letter  2  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  27).] 

'  fFhe  following  lines  are  siiminarised  from  Henley's  Pre&ce,  p.  7.] 
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to  paint  the  Heroic  Nude;  how  he  mixed  up  for  imitation 
the  manners  of  Rubens,  Ribera,  Mantegna,  and  Correggio ; 
how  he  struggled  all  his  life  with  neglect,  and  endured 
with  his  family  every  agony  of  poverty;  owed  his  butcher 
and  his  grocer,  was  exposed  to  endless  worry  and  annoyance 
from  writs  and  executions;  and  when  first  his  grandmother 
died,  and  then  his  mother,  neither  deathbed  was  able  to 
raise  the  money  that  would  have  carried  him  from  Barbizon 
to  Gruchy. 

The  work  now  laid  before  the  public  by  the  Fine  Art 
Society  is  to  be  considered,  therefore — ^whatever  its  merits 
or  defects  may  be — as  an  expression  of  the  influence  of 
the  Infinite  and  Michael  Angelo  on  a  mind  innocentiy  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  And  in  another  place  I  may  take 
occasion^  to  point  out  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  modem 
etching  to  the  expression  of  the  Infinite,  by  the  multitude 
of  scratches  it  can  put  on  a  surface  without  representing 
an3rthing  in  particular;  and  to  illustration  of  the  majesty 
of  Michael  Aiigelo  by  preference  of  the  backs  and  legs  of 
people  to  their  faces. 

107.  But  I  refer  to  the  book  in  this  paper,  partly  indeed 
because  my  mind  is  full  of  its  sorrow,  and  I  may  not  be 
able  to  find  another  opportunity  of  saying  so ;  but  chiefly, 
because  the  author  of  the  pre£Eu;e  has  summed  the  prin- 
cipal authors  of  depraved  Fiction  in  a  single  sentence;' 
and  I  want  the  reader  to  ask  himself  why,  among  all  the 
forms  of  the  picturesque  which  were  suggested  by  this 
body  of  literary  leaders,  none  were  acceptable  by,  none 
helpful  to,  the  mind  of  a  youth  trained  in  purity  and 
faith. 

He  will  find,  if  he  reflect,  that  it  is  not  in  romantic^ 
or  any  other  healthy  aim,  that  the  school  detaches  itself 
from  those  called  sometimes  by  recent  writers  "classical**; 
but  first  by  Infidelity,  and  an  absence  of  the  religious 
element  so  total  that  at  last  it  passes  into  the  hatred  of 


'  [The  ooeasion,  liafrever^  wm  not  foondLl 
>  [That  it,  the  one  qnoCed  from  in  §  10^ 


ftbore.] 
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j^esthood  which  has  become  characteristic  of  Republicanifim  ; 
and  secondly,  by  the  taint  and  leprosy  of  animal  passion 
idealised  as  a  governing  power  of  humanity,  or  at  least 
iiaed  as  the  chief  element  of  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
its  histories.  It  is  with  the  Sin  of  Master  Anthony  that 
Georges  Sand  (who  is  the  best  of  them)  overshadows  the 
entire  course  of  a  novel  meant  to  recommend  simplicity 
of  life~-and  by  the  weakness  of  Consuelo  that  the  same 
authoress  thinks  it  natural  to  set  off  the  splendour  of  the 
most  exalted  musical  genius.^ 

I  am  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  moral  purpose, 
or  conviction,  with  which  any  of  the  novelists  wrote.  But 
I  am  able  to  say  with  certainty  that,  whatever  their  pur- 
pose, their  method  is  mistaken,  and  that  no  good  is  ever 
done  to  society  by  the  pictorial  representation  of  its  diseases. 

108.  All  healthy  and  helpful  literature  sets  simple  bars 
between  right  and  wrong;  assumes  the  possibility,  in  men 
add  women,  of  having  healthy  minds  in  healthy  bodies, 
and  loses  no  time  in  the  diagnosis  of  fever  or  d3rspepsia 
in  either ;  least  of  all  in  the  particular  kind  of  fever  which 
signifies  the  ungovemed  excess  of  any  appetite  or  passion. 
The  **  dulness  "  which  many  modem  readers  inevitably  feel, 
add  some  modem  blockheads  think  it  creditable  to  allege,  in 
Scott,  consists  not  a  little  in  his  absolute  purity  firom  every 
loathsome  element  or  excitement  of  the  lower  passions;  so 
that  people  who  live  habitually  in  Sat3rric  or  hircine  condi- 
tions of  thought  find  him  as  insipid  as  they  would  a  pic- 
ture of  Angelico's.  The  accurate  and  trenchant  separation 
between  him  and  the  common  railroad*station  novelist  is 
that,  in  his  total  method  of  conception,  only  lofty  character 
is  worth  describing  at  all;  and  it  becomes  interesting,  not 
by  its  faults,  but  by  the  difficulties  and  accidents  of  the 
fortune  through  which  it  passes,  while,  in  the  railway  novel, 
interest  is  obtained  with  the  vulgar   reader  for  the  vilest 

^  [I<or  another  reference  to  Consuelo,  see  above^  §  22  (p.  286).  Consuelo  (1844), 
like  LucreHa  Floriani  (1847),  was  ini^ired  hj  Chopin,  whose  declining  health 
Madame  Dudevant  tended  for  some  ymn  with  motheny  care.] 
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character,  because  the  author  describes  carefully  to  his 
recognition  the  blotches,  burrs  and  pimples  in  which  the 
palt^  nature  resembles  his  own.  The  Mill  on  the  F1o$s 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  extant  of  this  study 
of  cutaneous  disease.  There  is  not  a  single  person  in  the 
book  of  the  smallest  importance  to  anybody  in  the  world 
but  themselves,  or  whose  qualities  deserved  so  much  as  a 
line  of  printer's  type  in  their  description.  There  is  no  girl 
alive,  fairly  clever,  half  educated,  and  unluckily  related, 
whose  life  has  not  at  least  as  much  in  it  as  Maggie's,  to  be 
described  and  to  be  pitied.  Tom  is  a  clumsy  and  crud 
lout,  with  the  making  of  better  things  in  him  (and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  nearly  every  Englishman  at  present 
smoking  and  elbowing  his  way  tluough  the  ugly  world  his 
blunders  have  contributed  to  the  making  of) ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  characters  are  simply  the  sweepings  out  of  a 
Pentonville  omnibus.* 

109.  And  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  distinguish 
this  essentially  Cockney  literature, — developed  only  in  the 
London  suburbs,  and  feeding  the  demands  of  die  rows 
of  similar  brick  houses,  which  branch  in  devouring  cancer 
round  every  manufacturing  town, — ^firom  the  really  romantic 
literature  of  France.  Grcorges  Sand  is  often  immoral;  but 
she  is  always  beautiful,  and  in  the  diaracteristic  novel  I 
have  named,  Le  Pitki  de  Mom.  Antoine^  the  five  prin- 
cipal characters,  the  old  Cavalier  Marquis, — ^the  Carpenter^***- 
M.  de  Chateaubrun, — Gilberte, — and  the  really  passionate 
and  generous  lover,  are  all  as  heroic  and  radiantly  ideal  as 

*  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  my  former  allusion  to  the  boating  expedition 
in  this  novel'  has  been  misconstrued  by  a  young  authoress  of  promise 
into  disparagement  of  her  own  woiic;  not  sappoding  it  poesifole  that  I 
could  only  have  been  forced  to  look  at  George  Eliot's  by  a  friend's  imper- 
fect account  of  it. 

*  [For  another  reference  to  this  book,  see  VoL  XXTX.  p.  6SS,] 

s  [See  above,  §§  17,  22  (pp.  282,  286).  Raskin's  criticism,  there  and  here,  of 
George  Eliot,  who  had  recently  died  (December  22, 1880),  was  mada  matter  of  cmm- 
plaint  by  a  correspondent,  to  whom  he  replied  in  an  interesting  letter  (October  2, 
1881),  now  included  in  Arrowi  qf  the  Cfkaee  (below,  p.  668).  The  work  of  the 
''young  authoress"  was  Robert  Farreeter,  by  Mary  ThoBfSoa  (LoBgmas^  1999).} 
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Scott's  Colonel  Mannering,  Catherine  Seyton,  and  Roland 
Graeme;^  while  the  landscape  is  rich  and  trae  with  the 
emotion  of  years  of  life  passed  in  glens  of  Norman  granite 
and  heside  bays  of  Italian  sea.  But  in  the  English  Cock- 
ney school,  which  consimmiates  itself  in  George  Eliot,  the 
personages  are  picked  up  from  behind  the  counter  and  out 
of  the  gutter;  and  the  landscape,  by  excursion  train  to 
Gravesend,  with  return  ticket  for  the  City-road. 

110.  But  the  second  reason  for  the  dulness  of  Scott  to 
the  uneducated  or  miseducated  reader  lies  far  deeper;  and 
its  analysis  is  related  to  the  most  subtle  questions  in  the 
Arts  of  Design. 

The  mixed  gaiety  and  gloom  in  the  plan  of  any  modem 
novel  fairly  clever  in  the  make  of  it,  may  be  likened, 
almost  with  precision,  to  the  patchwork  of  a  Harlequin's 
dress,  well  spangled;  a  pretty  thing  enough,  if  the  human 
form  beneath  it  be  graceful  and  active.  Few  personages 
on  the  stage  are  more  delightful  to  me  than  a  good  Harle- 
quin ;  also,  if  I  chance  to  have  nothing  better  to  do,  I  can 
still  read  my  Georges  Sand  or  Alfi^  de  Musset  with  much 
contentment,  if  only  the  story  end  well 

But  we  must  not  dress  Cordelia  or  Rosalind  in  robes  of 
triangular  patches,  covered  with  spangles,  by  way  of  making 
the  coup  imil  of  them  less  dull;  and  so  the  story-telling 
of  Scott  is  like  the  robe  of  the  Sistine  Zipporah— em- 
broidered only  on  the  edges  with  gold  and  blue,  and  the 
embroidery  involving  a  legend  written  in  mystic  letters.* 

And  the  interest  and  joy  which  he  intends  his  reader  to 
find  in  his  tale,  are  in  taking  up  the  golden  thread  here 
and  there  in  its  intended  recurrence — and  following,  as  it 
rises  again  and  again,  his  melody  through  the  disciplined 
and  unaccented  march  of  the  fiigue. 

111.  Thus  the  entire  charm  and  meaning  of  the  story 

1  [For  other  references  to  Colonel  Mannering,  see  above,  p.  346 ;  and  to  Catherine 
Seyton  and  Roland  Graeme  {AbM),  p.  285.] 

'  [For  the  embroid^  on  the  robe  in  this  painting  by  Botticelli,  see  Vol.  XXII. 

L427,  and  Vol.  XXm^jp.  276.     Rnsldn's  study  of  the  figure  is  given  as  the 
ntbpieoe  to  Vol.  XXTTTj 
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of  The  Mofiastery  depend  on  the  degree  of  sympathy  with 
which  we  compare  the  first  and  last  incidents  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  character,  whom  perhaps  not  one  in  twenty  readers 
would  remember  as  belonging  to  the  dramatis  personas— 
Stawarth  Bolton. 

Childless,  he  assiu^s  safety  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
opening  tale  to  the  widow  of  Glendinning  and  her  two 
children — ^the  elder  boy  challenging  him  at  the  moment, 
''I  will  war  on  thee  to  the  death,  when  I  can  draw  my 
&ther's  sword/*  ^  In  virtually  the  last  scene,  the  grown 
youth,  now  in  command  of  a  small  company  of  spearmen 
in  the  Regent  Murray's  service,  is  on  foot,  in  the  fiwt  pause 
after  the  battle  at  Kennaquhair,  beside  the  dead  bodies  of 
Julian  Avenel  and  Christie,  and  the  dying  Catherine:* — 

Glendinning  forgot  for  a  moment  his  own  situation  and  duties,  and 
was  first  recalled  to  them  by  a  trampling  of  horse^  and  the  cry  of  St. 
Greorge  for  England^  which  the  English  soldiers  still  continued  to  use.  His 
handful  of  men^  for  most  of  the  stragglers  had  waited  for  Murray's  coming 
up,  remained  on  horseback,  holding  their  lances  upright,  having  no  com- 
mand either  to  submit  or  resist. 

''There  stands  our  captain,"  said  one  of  them,  as  a  strong  party  of 
English  came  up,  the  vanguard  of  Foster's  troop. 

''Your  captain!  with  his  sword  sheathed,  and  on  foot  in  the  presence 
of  his  enemy?  a  raw  soldier,  I  warrant  him/'  said  the  English  leader. 
"So!  ho!  young  man,  is  your  dream  out,  and  will  you  now  answer  me  if 
you  will  fight  or  fly?" 

"Neither,"  answered  Halbert  Glendinning,  with  great  tranquillity. 

"Then  throw  down  thy  sword  and  yield  thee,"  answered  the  English- 


"Not  till  I  can  help  myself  no  otherwise,"  said  Halbert,  with  the 
same  moderation  of  tone  and  manner. 

"Art  thou  for  thine  own  hand,  friend,  or  to  whom  dost  thou  owe 
service?"  demanded  the  English  captain. 

"To  the  noble  Earl  of  Murray." 

"Then  thou  servest,"  said  the  Southron,  "the  most  disloyal  nobleman 
who  breathes — false  both  to  England  and  Scotland." 

"  Thou  liest,"  said  Glendinning,  regardless  of  all  consequences. 

"Ha!  art  thou  so  hot  now,  and  wert  so  cold  but  a  minute  since?  I 
lie,  do  I?     Wilt  thou  do  battle  with  me  on  that  quarrel?" 

♦  I  am  ashamed  to  exemplify  the  miserable  work  of  "  review "  by 
mangling  and  mumbling  this  noble  closing  chapter  of  The  Momutety,  bat 
I  cannot  show  the  web  of  work,  without  unweaving  it 

^  [Chapter  ii.     The  quotation  which  foUows  is  from  the  last  chapter  but  one.] 
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'*  With  one  to  one,  one  to  two,  or  two  to  five,  as  you  list,"  said  Halbert 
Glendinning;  ''grant  me  but  a  fair  field." 

''That  thou  shalt  have.  Stand  back,  mj  mates,"  said  the  brave  Eng- 
liihnian.  ''If  I  fall,  give  him  fair  play,  and  let  him  go  off  free  with  hk 
people." 

"Long  life  to  the  noble  captain!"  cried  the  soldiers,  as  impatient  to 
see  the  duel  as  if  it  had  been  a  bull-baiting. 

"He  will  have  a  short  life  of  it,  though,"  said  the  sergeant,  "if  he, 
an  old  man  of  sixty,  is  to  fight  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason,  with 
every  man  he  meeta,  and  especially  the  young  fellows  he  miffht  be  father 
Uk    And  here  comes  the  warden,  besides,  to  see  the  sword-play." 

In  fiict.  Sir  John  Foster  came  up  with  a  considerable  body  of  his 
horsemen,  just  as  his  captain,  whose  age  rendered  him  unequal  to  the 
combat  with  so  strong  and  active  a  youth  as  Glendinning,  lost  his  sword.*** 

'*Take  it  up  for  shame,  old  Stawarth  Bolton,"  said  the  English 
.warden;  "and  thou,  young  man,  get  you  gone  to  your  own  fiiends,  and 
loiter  not  here." 

Notwithstanding  this  peremptoiy  order,  Halbert  Glendinning  could  not 
help  stopping  to  cast  a  look  upon  the  unfortunate  Catherine,  who  lay 
insensible  of  the  danger  and  of  the  trampling  of  so  many  horses  around 
her — insensible,  as  the  second  glance  assured  him,  of  all  and  for  ever. 
Glendinning  almost  rejoiced  when  he  saw  that  the  last  misery  of  life  was 
over,  and  that  the  hoofs  of  the  war-horses,  amongst  which  he  was  oomi* 
pelled  to  leave  her,  could  only  injure  and  deface  a  senseless  corpse.  He 
oaaght  the  infant  from  her  arms,  half  ashamed  of  the  shout  of  laughter 
which  rose  on  all  sides,  at  seeing  an  armed  man  in  such  a  situation  assume 
■och  an  unwonted  and  inconvenient  burden. 

"Shoulder  your  infant!"  cried  a  harquebusier. 

"Port  your  infant!"  said  a  pikeman. 

"Peace,  ye  brutes!"  said  Stawarth  Bolton,  "and  respect  humanity  in 
others,  if  you  have  none  yourselves.  I  pardon  the  lad  having  done  seme 
discredit  to  my  grey  hairs,  when  I  see  him  take  care  of  that  helpless 
creature,  which  ye  would  have  trampled  upon  as  if  ye  had  been  littered 
of  bitch-wolves,  not  born  of  women." 

The  infant  thus  saved  is  the  heir  of  Avenel,  and  the 
intricacy  and  fateful  bearing  of  every  incident  and  word  in 
the  scene,  knittmg  into  one  central  moment  aU  the  clues 
to  the  plot  of  two  romances,  as  the  rich  boss  of  a  Gothic 
vault  gathers  the  shaft  mouldings  of  it,  can  only  be  felt  by 
an  entirely  attentive  reader ;  just  as  (to  follow  out  the  like- 
ness on  Scott's  own  ground)  the  wUlow-wreaths  changed 
to  stone  of  Melrose  tracery^  can   only  be  caught  in  their 

*  With  ludicrously  fatal  retouch  in  the  later  edition  "was  deprived 
of"  his  sword. 

1  [See  above,  p.  299.] 
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plighting  by  the  keenest  eyes.  The  meshes  are  again 
gatiiered  by  the  master's  own  hand  when  the  child  now  in 
Halbert's  anns,  twenty  years  hence,  stoops  over  him  to 
unlace  his  helmet,^  as  ^e  fallen  knight  lies  senseless  on  the 
field  of  Carberry  HilL* 

112.  But  there  is  another,  and  a  still  more  hidden 
method  in  Scott's  designing  of  story,  in  which,  taking  ex- 
treme pains,  he  counts  on  much  sympathy  from  the  reader, 
and  can  assuredly  find  none  in  a  modem  student.  The 
moral  purpose  of  the  whole,  which  he  asserted  in  the  pre^ 
face  to  the  first  edition  of  Waverley^^  was  involved  alwa3r8 
with  the  minutest  study  of  the  effects  of  true  and  false 
religion  on  the  conduct;  —  which  subject  being  always 
touched  with  his  utmost  lightness  of  hand  and  stealthiness 
of  art,  and  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  char- 
acter and  the  human  heart,  such  as  no  other  living  man 
possessed,  his  purpose  often  escapes  first  observation  as 
completely  as  tibe  inner  feelings  of  living  people  do;  and 
I  am  myself  amazed,  as  I  take  any  single  piece  of  his 
work  up  for  examination,  to  find  how  many  of  its  points 
I  had  before  missed  or  disregarded. 

118.  The  groups  of  personages  whose  conduct  in  the 
Scott  romance  is  definitely  affected  by  religious  conviction 
may  be  arranged  broadly,  as  those  of  the  actual  world, 
under  these  following  heads: — 

(1.)  The  lowest  group  consists  of  persons  who,  believing 
in  the  general  truths  of  Evangelical  religion,  accommodate 

"^  Again  I  am  obliged,  by  review  necessity,  to  omit  half  the  points  of 
the  scene. 

^  [See  Mfmastery,  ch.  xxxvi.,  and  Abbot,  ch.  zxxvii. ;  but  the  battle  is  not 
Carberry  Hill,  near  Musselburgh,  where  Lord  Home  defeated  Queen  Mary's  forces 
iu  1567,  but  Uie  battle  of  Langside,  near  Glasgow^  where  Murray  defeated  th«m  in 
1A68 :  see  the  last  note  but  one  to  The  MotuiMery.} 

*  [It  is  not  clear  what  Ruskin  had  in  his  minif,  as  there  was  no  ^'PrefiMo"  te 
Wttvmiey  until  the  third  edition  (1814)^  and  that  contains  nothing  to  the  point 
The  ''General  Preface"  to  the  collected  edition  of  all  the  ''Waverky  Noreb"  kk 
1829  has  also  nothing  relevant.  Ruskin  may  refiir  to  chapter  L  C  Introductory ") 
of  Waverley,  in  which  Scott  arows  his  intentioa  of  ''throwing  the  force  of  my 
narrative  upon  the  characters  and  passions  of  Uie  aeters :  theie  passioiis  comnion 
to  men  in  all  stages  of  society."] 
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them  to  their  passions,  and  are  capable,  by  gradual  increase 
in  depravity,  of  any  crime  or  violence.  I  am  not  going 
to  include  these  in  our  present  study.  Trumbull  {Red- 
gauntlet),  Trusty  Tomljyns  (JFoochtock),  Burley  {Old  Mor- 
taUty),  are  three  of  the  principal  types.^ 

(2.)  The  next  rank  above  these  consists  of  men  who 
believe  firmly  and  truly  enough  to  be  restrained  from  any 
conduct  which  they  clearly  recognize  as  criminal,  but  whose 
natural  selfishness  renders  them  incapable  of  understanding 
the  morality  of  the  Bible  above  a  certain  point ;  and  whose 
imperfect  powers  of  thought  leave  them  liable  in  many  dhrec- 
tions  to  the  warping  of  self-interest  or  of  small  temptations. 

Fairservice.  Blattergowl.  Kettledrummle.  Gifted  Gil- 
fillan.' 

(8.)  The  third  order  consists  of  men  naturally  just  and 
hcmest,  but  with  little  s}rmpathy  and  much  pride,  in  whom 
their  religion,  while  in  the  depth  of  it  supporting  their  best 
virtues,  brings  out  on  the  surface  all  their  worst  faults, 
and  makes  them  censorious,  tiresome,  and  often  fearfully 
mischievous. 

Bichie  Moniplies.      Davie  Deans.     Mause  Headrigg.' 

(4>.)  The  enthusiastic  tjrpe,  leading  to  missionary  effort, 
often  to  martyrdom. 

Warden,  in  Monastery.  Colonel  Gardiner.  Ephraim 
Macbriar.     Joshua  Geddes.* 

(5.)  Highest  type,  fulfilling  daily  duty;  always  gentle, 
entirely  firm,  the  comfort  and  strength  of  all  around  them ; 
merciful  to  every  human  fault,  and  submissive  without 
anger  to  every  human  oppression. 

*  [For  other  references  to— Tam  Trumbull,  see  above,  p.  346;  Burley,  VoL  XXIII. 
p.  141^  and  below,  p.  386.] 

■  [For  other  rerorences  to — Fairservice,  see  the  following  pages,  and  above, 
p.  2Si5;   the  Rev.  Dr.   Blattergowl  (Antiquary),  above,  pp.  S07,  325,  and  below. 


p.  390 ;  Gabriel  Kettledrummle  (Old  MartalUy),  PngterUa^  ii.  §  157  ft. ;  and  Mr. 
GilfiUan  (Waverley\  above,  pp.  324,  325,  and  below,  p.  389.] 

'  [For  other  references  to — Moniplies,  see  the  following  pages ;  David  Deans 


! Heart  of  Midlothian),  below,  p.  394 ;  and  Mause  Headrigg  (Old  Mortality),  Proserpina 
Vol.  XXV.  p.  296)  and  Prasterita,  i.  §  71  n.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Colonel  Gardiner  (  Waverley),  see  Vol.  XVTII.  p.  116  n. ; 
and  to  Ephraim  Macbriar  (Old  Mortality),  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  602  n.  For  Joshua 
Geddes,  see  Bedgauntkt,'] 
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Rachel  G^des.  Jeanie  Deans.  Bessie  Maclure,  in  Old 
Mortality — ^the  Queen  of  all.^ 

114.  In  the  present  paper,  I  ask  the  reader's  patience 
only  with  my  fulfilment  of  a  promise  long  since  made,'  to 
mark  the  opposition  of  the  effects  of  an  entirely  similar  re- 
ligious faith  in  two  men  of  inferior  position,  representing  in 
perfectness  the  commonest  t3rpes  in  Scotland  of  the  second 
and  third  order  of  religionists  here  distinguished,  Andrew 
Fairservice  {Bob  Roy)^  and  Richie  Moniplies  {Nigel).* 

The  names  of  both  the  men  imply  deceitfulness  of 
one  kind  or  another — Fairservice,  as  serving  fairly  only  in 
pretence;  Moniplies,  as  having  many  windings,  turns,  and 
ways  of  escape.  Scott's  names  are  themselves  so  Moniplied 
that  they  need  as  much  following  out  as  Shakespeare's; 
and  as  tiieir  roots  are  pure  Scotch,  and  few  people  have  a 
good  Scottish  glossary  beside  them,  or  would  use  it  if  they 
had,  the  novels  are  usually  read  without  any  turning  of  the 
first  keys  to  them.  I  did  not  myself  know  till  very  lately 
the  root  of  Dandie  Dinmont's  name — "Dinmont,"  a  two- 
year-old  sheep ;  still  less  that  of  Moniplies,  which  I  had  been 
always  content  to  take  Master  George  Heriot's  rendering  of : 
''This  fellow  is  not  ill-named — he  has  more  plies  than  one 
in  his  cloak."*  {Nigel,  i.  72.)  In  its  first  sense,  it  is  the 
Scotch  word  for  tripe,  Moniplies  being  a  butcher's  son.' 

115.  Cunning,  then,  they  both  are,  in  a  high  degree — 
but  Fairservice  only  for  himself;  Moniplies  for  himself  and 
his  friend,  or,  in  grave  business,  even  for  his  friend  first.* 
But  it  is  one  of  Scott's  first  principles  of  moral  law  that 

^  [For  other  references  to  Jeanie  Deans  {Heart  qf  Midlothian),  Fart  Clavigera, 
Letter  31  (VoL  XXVIL  p.  564,  with  the  other  passage  there  noted),  and 
Vol.  XTrKTTT.  pp.  489,  506;  and  Bessie  Maclure,  Vol.  XX Yin.  p.  602  n.] 

*  [See  above,  §  29,  p.  295.] 

3  [For  other  references  to  Richie,  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  296 ;  and  to  Andrew, 
VoL  V.  p.  337,  Vol.  XVn.  p.  520,  VoL  XXV.  p.  296,  VoL  XXVm.  p.  603  n., 
and  Praterita,  I  §  71  n.,  iii.  §  71  n.] 

*  [Compare  Proserpina,  I  ch.  vii.  §  9  (VoL  XXV.  p.  296).] 

*  [Hence  (to  follow  up  Scott's  *'  moniplied  **  name)  he  aescribes  himself  as  of 
the  house  of  Castle  Collop  (chap.  31),  and  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  the  king,  in 
knighting  Richie,  says,  ^' Surge,  carnifez — Rise,  Sir  Richard  Moniplies  of  Castle 
Collop":  see  §  117,  p.  386.1 

*  [See  the  passage  quoted  on  the  next  page.] 
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cunning  never  shall  succeed,  unless  definitely  employed 
againgt  an  enemy  by  a  person  whose  essential  character  is 
wholly  frank  and  true;  as  by  Roland  against  Lady  Loch- 
leven,  or  Mysie  Happer  against  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst ;  ^ 
but  consistent  cunning  in  the  character  always  fails:  Scott 
allows  no  Ulyssean  hero. 

Therefore  the  cunning  of  Fairservice  fails  always,  and 
totally;  but  that  of  Moniplies  precisely  according  to  the 
degree  of  its  selfishness :  wholly,  in  the  afikir  of  the  petition 
— ("  I  am  sure  I  had  a'  the  fright  and  a'  the  risk,"  i.  78  *) — 
partially,  in  that  of  the  carcanet.  This  he  himself  at  last 
wcognizes  with  complacency: — 

"I  think  you  might  have  left  me/'  says  Nigel  in  their  parting  scene 
(L  286*),  "to  act  according  to  my  own  judgment" 

<'  Mickle  better  not/'  answered  Richie ;  "  mickle  better  not.  We  are 
a'  frail  creatures^  and  can  judge  better  for  ilk  ither  than  in  our  own  cases. 
And  for  me — even  myself — I  have  always  observed  myself  to  be  much 
mare  prudential  in  what  I  have  done  in  your  lordship's  behalf,  than  even 
in  what  I  have  been  able  to  transact  for  my  own  interest — ^whilk  last,  I 
have,  indeed,  always  postponed,  as  in  duty  I  ought." 

"I  do  believe  thou  hast,"  answered  Lord  Nigel,  "having  ever  found 
tiMe  true  and  faithful." 

And  his  final  success  is  entirely  owing  to  his  courage  and 
fidelity,  not  to  his  cunning. 

To  this  subtlety  both  the  men  join  considerable  power 
of  penetration  into  the  weaknesses  of  character;  but  Fair- 
service  only  sees  the  surface-failings,  and  has  no  respect  for 
any  kind  of  nobleness;  while  Richie  watches  the  gradual 
lowering  of  his  master's  character  and  reputation  with 
earnest  sorrow: — 

''My  lord,"  said  Richie,  ''to  be  round  with  you,  the  grace  of  God  is 
better  than  gold  pieces,  and,  if  they  were  my  last  words,"  he  said,  raising 
his  voice,  "I  would  say  you  are  misled,  and  are  forsaking  the  paths  your 
honourable  &ther  trode  in;  and  what  is  more,  you  are  going — still  under 
correction^to  the  devil  with  a  dishclout,  for  ye  are  laughed  at  by  them 
that  lead  you  into  these  disordered  by-paths"  (I  282).* 

'  [See  The  AbM,  chaps,  zzxiv.,  xxxv. ;  and  The  Moruutery,  ch.  zxviii.] 

•  [i'br^iief  qf  Nigelf  ch.  iv. ;  for  the  affiiir  of  the  carcanet,  see  ch.  xxzi.] 

'  [Ch.  xiv.  Raskin's  references  are  to  Cadell's  edition  of  the  Waverley  NoveU 
in  48  volumes.] 

*  [Also  ch.  xiv.,  earlier  in  the  same  scene.] 
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116.  In  the  third  place,  note  that  the  penetration  of 
Moniplies, — ^though,  as  aforesaid,  more  into  faults  than  vir- 
tues,— being  yet  founded  on  the  truth  of  his  own  nature, 
is  undeoeivable.  No  rogue  can  escape  him  for  an  instant; 
and  he  sees  through  all  the  machinations  of  Lord  Glen- 
varloch's  enemies  from  the  first;  while  Fairservice,  shrewd 
enough  in  detecting  the  follies  of  good  people,  is  quite 
helpless  before  knaves,  and  is  deceived  three  times  over  l^ 
his  own  chosen  friends — first  by  the  lawyer^s  clerk,  Touthope 
(ii.  21),  then  by  the  hypocrite  MacVittie,  and  finally  by 
his  true  blue  Presbyterian  friend  Lancie.^ 

In  these  first  elements  of  character  the  men  are  thus 
broadly  distinguished;  but  in  the  next,  requiring  analysis, 
the  differences  are  much  more  subtle.  Both  of  them  have, 
in  nearly  equal  degree,  the  peculiar  love  of  doing  or  saying 
what  is  provoking,  by  an  exact  contrariety  to  the  wishes 
of  the  person  they  are  dealing  with,  which  is  a  fault  in- 
herent in  the  rough  side  of  uneducated  Scottish  character; 
but  in  Andrew,  the  habit  is  checked  by  his  self-interest, 
so  that  it  is  only  behind  his  master's  back  that  we  hear 
his  opinion  of  him;  and  only  when  he  has  lost  his  temper 
that  the  inherent  provocativeness  comes  out — (see  the  dark 
ride  into  Scotland).^ 

On  the  contrary,  Moniplies  never  speaks  but  in  praise 
of  his  absent  master;  but  exults  in  mortifying  him  in  direct 
colloquy:  yet  never  indulges  this  amiable  disposition  except 
with  a  really  kind  purpose,  and  entirely  knowing  what  he 
is  about.  Fairservice,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  falls 
into  an  unconscious  fatality  of  varied  blunder  and  provo- 
cation ;  and  at  last  causes  the  entire  catastrophe  of  the 
story  by  bringing  in  the  candles  when  he  has  been  ordered 
to  stay  downstairs.' 

117.  We  have  next  to  remember  that  with  Scott,  Truth 

^  [See  B9b  ISoy,  chaps,  xix. ;  zz.,  xzii. ;  and  xxxviii.-ix.    For  Lancie,  tee  below, 
p.  382  J 

'  fsee  chaps,  xxi.  and  zviii.] 
'  [Chap,  zxzviii.] 
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and  Courage  are  one.  He  somewhat  overvalued  animal 
courage — holding  it  the  basis  of  all  other  virtue— in  his 
own  words,  "  Without  courage  there  can  be  no  truth,  and 
without  truth  no  virtue/'*  He  would,  however,  sometimes 
allow  his  villains  to  possess  the  basis,  without  the  super- 
structure, and  thus  Rashleigh,  Dalgamo,  Balfour,  Vamey, 
and  other  men  of  that  stamp  are  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  his  erring  heroes,  Marmion,  Bertram,  Christie 
of  the  Clinthill,  or  Nanty  Ewart,*  in  whom  loyalty  is  always 
the  real  strength  of  the  character,  and  the  faults  of  life  are 
owing  to  temporary  passion  or  evil  fate.  Scott  differs  in 
this  standard  of  heroism  materially  from  Byron,*  in  whose 
eyes  mere  courage,  with  strong  affections,  are  enough  for 
admiration :  while  Bertram,  and  even  Marmion,  though  loyal 
to  his  country,  are  meant  only  to  be  pitied — ^not  honoured.' 
But  neither  Scott  nor  B3rron  will  ever  allow  any  grain  of 
mercy  to  a  coward ;  and  the  final  difference,  therefore,  be- 
tween Fairservice  and  Moniplies,  which  decides  their  fate  in 
Scott's  hands,  is  that  between  their  courage  and  cowardice. 
Fairservice  is  driven  out  at  the  kitchen  door,  never  to  be 
heard  of  more,  while  Richie  rises  into  Sir  Richie  of  Castle- 
CoUop — ^the  reader  may  perhaps  at  the  moment  think  by 

*  I  must  deeply  and  earnestly  express  my  thanks  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Hale  White  for  his  vindication  of  Goethe's  real  opinion  of  Byron  from 
the  mangled  representation  of  it  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  {Contemporary 
Review,  August  1881).^ 

1  [See  above,  p.  226.] 

>  [For  other  references  to — Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  (Rob  Ray),  see  Pneterita,  iiL 
71 ;  Dalgamo  (Fortunet  qf  Nigel),  ibid,,  §  72 ;  John  Balfour  of  Burley  (Old  Mortality), 
113  (above,  p.  382) ;  Richard  Varney  (KenUworth),  PrteterUa,  iii.  §  71 ;  and  Nan^ 
Iwart  (RedgaufUlet),  For*  Clavigera,  Letter  47  (Vol.  XXYIII.  p.  192).  For  other 
references  to  Ouy  Mannering  (Bertram)  and  The  Monastery  (Christie  of  the  Clinthill), 
see  General  Index.] 

"  rCompare  "  the  shamed  fiJcon  of  Marmion,"  Vol.  XXXTTT.  p.  600.] 

^  [Mr.  Hale  White's  paper  is  entitled  ^'Bvron,  Groethe,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold" 

ivol.  40,  pp.  179-185).  Arnold  in  the  Preface  to  his  Selections  from  Byron 
'* Golden  Treasury  Series,"  1881)  quotes  Goethe  as  saying  of  B)rron,  "The  moment 
he  reflects,  he  is  a  child."  Mr.  Hale  White,  citing  the  context  and  comparing 
other  passages  in  Goethe's  conversations,  argues  that  Arnold's  use  of  the  extract 
does  not  correctly  represent  Goethe's  estimate  of  Byron's  ''faculty  of  thought  in 
its  widest  sense.'  See  Oxenford's  Eckermann  Conversations,  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  129, 
140,  205,  209,  290,  294 ;  also  the  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen  edition  of  Goethe,  1840, 
vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  157,  153.] 
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too  careless  grace  on  the  King's  part;  ip^ieh,  indeed,  Scott 
in  some  measure  meant; — but  the  grotesqueness  and  often 
evasiveness  of  Richie's  common  manner  make  us  forget 
how  surely  his  bitter  word  is  backed  by  his  ready  blow, 
when  ne^  is.  His  first  introduction  to  us  (i.  88^),  is 
because  his  quick  temper  overcomes  his  caution, — 

"I  thought  to  myseV,  'Ye  are  owre  mony  for  me  to  mell  with;  but 
let  me  catch  ye  in  Barford's  Park,  or  at  the  fit  of  the  Vennel,  I  could 
gar  some  of  ye  sing  another  sang.'  Sae,  ae  auld  hirpling  deevil  of  a 
potter  behoved  just  to  step  in  my  way  and  offer  me  a  pig,  as  he  said, 
just  to  ]^  my  Scotch  ointment  in,  and  /  gone  kirn  a  push,  at  but  natural^ 
and  the  tottering  deevil  couped  owre  amang  his  ain  pigs,  and  damaged  a 
score  of  them.     And  then  the  reird*  raise" — 

while  in  the  close  of  the  events  (ii.  865*),  he  wins  his 
wife  by  a  piece  of  hand-to-hand  fighting,  of  the  value  of 
which  his  cool  and  stem  estimate,  in  answer  to  the  gay 
Templar,  is  one  of  the  great  sentences  marking  Scott's 
imdercurrent  of  two  feelings  about  war,  in  spite  of  his 
love  of  its  heroism. 

''Bravo,  Richie/'  cried  Lowestofie,  ''why,  man,  there  lies  Sin  struck 
down  like  an  ox,  and  Iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf." 

"I  know  not  why  you  should  upbraid  me  with  my  upbringing.  Master 
Lowestoffe,"  answered  Richie,  with  great  composure;  ''but  I  can  tell  you, 
the  shambles  is  not  a  bad  place  for  training  one  to  this  work." 

118.  These  then  being  the  radical  conditions  of  native 
character  in  the  two  men,  wholly  irrespective  of  their  reli- 
gious persuasion,  we  have  to  note  what  form  their  Presby- 
terian faith  takes  in  each,  and  what  effect  it  has  on  their 
consciences. 

In  Richie,  it  has  little  to  do;  his  conscience  being,  in 

♦  "  Reirde,  rerde,  Anglo-Saxon  reord,  lingua,  sermo,  clamour,  shouting " 
(Douglas  glossary).'  No  Scottish  sentence  in  the  Scott  novels  should  be 
passed  without  examining  eirery  word  in  it ;  his  dialect,  as  already  noticed,^ 
being  always  pure  and  classic  in  the  highest  degree,  and  his  meaning 
always  the  fuller^  the  further  it  is  traced. 


^  [Chapter  iL,  already  quoted,  above,  p.  300.] 
*  [Chapter  xxxvii.] 

'  'For   other  references  to  the  glossary  appended   in   1710   to  Bishop  Gavin 
Douglas's  Virgilf  see  above,  p.  300  and  n.] 
«  [See  above,  §  32,  p.  297.] 
XXXIY.  2  B 
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the  deep  of  it,  frank  and  clear.  His  religion  commands 
him  nothing  which  he  is  not  at  once  ready  to  do,  or  has 
not  habitually  done;  and  it  forbids  him  nothing  which  he 
is  unwilling  to  forego.  He  pleads  no  pardon  from  it  for 
known  faults ;  he  seeks  no  evasions  in  the  letter  of  it  fw 
violations  of  its  spirit  We  are  scarcely  therefore  aware  of 
its  vital  power  in  him,  unless  at  moments  of  very  grave 
feeling  and  its  necessary  expression: — 

'' Wherefore,  as  the  letter  will  not  avail  jou  with  him  to  whom  it  ii 
directed,  you   may  believe  that  Heaven  hath  sent  it  to  me,  who  have  a 
special  regard  for  the  writer — have  besides,  as  much  mercy  and  honesty 
;«.  within  me  as  man  can  weel  mak'  his  bread  with,  and  am  willing  to  aid 

|J  any  distressed  creature,  that  is  ray  friend's  friend."  ^ 

?  -  So,  again,  in  the  deep  feeling  which  rebukes  his  master's 

careless  ruin  of  the  poor  apprentice — 

r.  ''I   say,  then,  as   I   am   a  true   man,   when   I  saw  that   puir  creature 

I  come  through  the  ha'  at  that  ordinary,  whilk  is  accurst  (Heaven  forgive 

I  me   for   swearing)  of  God   and   man,   with   his   teeth   set,   and   his   handi 

clenched,   and    his   bonnet    drawn    over   his    brows  ..."      He   stopped    a 

moment,  and  looked  fixedly  in  his  master's  face.' 

— and  again  in  saving  the  poor  lad  himself  when  he  takes 
^  the  street  to  his  last  destruction  '^with  burning  heart  and 

bloodshot  eye": — 

"  Why  do  you  stop  my  way  ? "  he  said  fiercely. 

''Because  it  is  a  bad  one.  Master  Jenkin,"  said  Richie.  ''Nay,  never 
start  about  it,  man ;  you  see  you  are  known.  Alack-a-day !  that  an  honest 
man's  son  should  live  to  start  at  hearing  himself  called  by  his  own  name." 

"I  pray  you  in  good  fashion  to  let  me  go,"  said  Jenkin.  "I  am  in 
the  humour  to  be  dangerous  to  myself,  or  to  any  one." 

"I  will  abide  the  risk,"  said  the  Scot,  "if  you  will  but  come  with 
me.     You  are  the  very  lad  in  the  world  whom  I  most  wished  to  meet"* 

*  The  reader  must  observe  that  in  quoting  Scott  for  illustration  of 
particular  points  I  am  obliged  sometimes  to  alter  the  succession  and  omit 
much  of  the  context  of  the  pieces  I  want,  for  Scott  never  lets  you  see 
his  hand,  nor  get  at  his  points  without  remembering  and  comparing  fiir- 
away  pieces  carefully.  To  collect  the  evidence  of  any  one  phase  of  char- 
acter, is  like  pulling  up  the  detached  roots  of  a  creeper. 

*  [Fortunes  qf  Nigel,  ch.  xxvi.] 

'  [Chapter  xiv.,  in  the  scene  where  Richie  parts  from  NigeL] 
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''And  you,"  answered  Vincent^  ''or  any  of  your  beggarly  countrymen,  are 
the  last  sight  I  should  ever  wish  to  see.     You  Scots  are  ever  hir  and  fdse." 

"  As  to  our  poverty,  friend/'  replied  Richie,  "  that  is  as  Heaven  pleases ; 
but  touching  our  falsity,  I'll  prove  to  you  that  a  Scotsman  bears  as  leal 
and  true  a  heart  to  his  friend  as  ever  beat  in  an  English  doublet"^ 

119.  In  these,  and  other  such  passages,  it  will  be  felt 
that  I  have  done  Richie  some  injustice  in  classing  him 
among  the  religionists  who  have  little  sympathy  1  For  all 
real  distress,  his  compassion  is  instant;  but  his  doctrinal 
religion  becomes  immediately  to  him  a  cause  of  failure  in 
charity ; — 

"Yon  divine  has  another  air  from  powerful  Master  RoUock,  and  Mess 
David  Black  of  North  Leith,  and  sic  Uke.  Alack-a-day,  wha  can  ken,  if 
it  please  your  lordship^  whether  sic  prayers  as  the  Southrons  read  out  of 
their  auld  blethering  black  mess-book  there,  may  not  be  as  powerful  to 
invite  fiends,  as  a  right  red-het  prayer  warm  from  the  heart  may  be  power- 
ful to  drive  them  away ;  even  as  the  evil  spirit  was  driven  by  the  smell  of 
the  fish's  liver  from  the  bridal  chamber  of  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel ! " ' 

The  scene  in  which  this  speech  occurs  is  one  of  Scott*s 
most  finished  pieces,  showing  with  supreme  art  how  far  the 
weakness  of  Richie's  superstitious  formality  is  increased  by 
his  being  at  the  time  partially  drunk  1 

It  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be  noted  to  his  credit,  for 
an  earnest  and  searching  Bible-reader,  that  he  quotes  the 
Apocrypha.    Not  so  gifted  Gilfillan, — 

"  But  if  your  honour  wad  consider  the  case  of  Tobit ! " 

''Tobit!"  exclaimed  Gilfillan  with  great  heat;  ''Tobit  and  his  dog 
baith  are  altogether  heathenish  and  apocryphal,  and  none  but  a  prelatist 
or  a  papist  would  draw  them  into  question.  I  doubt  I  hae  been  mista'en 
in  you,  friend."' 

Gilfillan  and  Fairservice  are  exactly  alike,  and  both  are 
distinguished  from  Moniplies  in  their  scornfully  exclusive 
dogmatism,  which  is  indeed  the  distinctive  plague-spot  of 
the  lower  evangelical  sect  everywhere,  and  the  worst  blight 
of  the   narrow   natures,  capable   of  its  zealous   profession. 

^  [All  from  ch.  xxxv.    Raskin,  however,  somewhat  rearranges  the  passages,  and 
now  and  again  anglicizes  the  Scottish  dialect] 
«  [Chapter  vii.J 
*  [  Wawrleyi  ch.  xxxvi. ;  for  Gilfillan,  see  above,  p.  982.] 
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In  Biattergowl,  on  the  contrary,  as  his  name  implies,  the 
doctrinal  teaching  has  become  mere  Blather,  Blatter,  or 
patter — a  string  of  commcmplaces  spoken  habitually  in  per^^ 
formance  of  his  clerical  function,  but  with  no  personal  or 
sectarian  interest  in  them  on  his  part. 

''He   said    fine   things  on   the   duty   o'   resignation    to 

the   will    of  God — ^that   did   he";*   but   his   own   mind   is 

fixed   under    ordinary  circumstances  only    on    the    income 

and  privilege  of  his  position*      Scott  however  indicates  this 

without  severity  as  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  an  established 

church,  to  the  general  principle  of  which,  as  to  all  other 

■^  established   and    monarchic   law,   he   is   wholly   submissive, 

and    usually   affectionate    (see    the    description    of   Colonel 

Mannering's  Edinburgh  Sunday*),  so  that  Blattergowl,  out 

I  of  the  puipity  does  not  fail  in  his  serious  pastoral  duty,  but 

gives  real  comfort  by  his  presence  and  exhortation  in  the 

cottage  of  the  Mucklebackits.^ 

i  On  the  other  hand,  to  all  kinds  of  Independents  and 

•j  Nonconformists  (unless  of  the  Roderick  Dhu  *  tj^pe)  Scott  is 

;  adverse  with  all  his  powers;  and  accordingly,  Andrew  and 

GilfiUan  are  much  more  sternly  and  scornfully  drawn  than 

BlattefgowL 

120.  In  all  the  three,  however,  the  reader  must  not  for 
an  instant  suspect  what  is  commonly  called  "hypocrisy.'** 
Their  religion  is  no  assumed  mask  or  advanced  pretence. 
It  is  in  all  a  confirmed  and  intimate  faith,  mischievous  by 
its  error,  in  proportion  to  its  sincerity  (compare  Ariadne 
Florentina,  page  75,*  paragraph  87),  and  although  by  his 
cowardice,  petty  larceny,*   and   low   cunning,  Fairservice  is 

♦  Note  the  "wee  business  of  my  ain,"  i.  213."^ 

^  [Antiquary^  ck  ix.  (Miss  Oldbuck  to  her  brother);  for  example  of  ^'his  mind 
fixed  only  on  the  income  and  privilege  of  his  position^"  tee  ch.  xix.] 
'  [Chapter  xxxvii.     Hence  Ruskiirs  remark  above^  p.  346.] 

•  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxi.] 

*  For  other  references  to  whom,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  261,  629.] 


• 


*    Compare  above^  p.  861  n. 


XXII.  p. 


In  ed.  1 :  see  now  Vol.  XXII.  p.  354.] 
*  [See  Rob  Roy^  ch.  xiv.,  for  the  "  wee  bit  business  o'  my  ain"  concerning  some  pears 
''that  will  never  be  missed"  which  Andrew  was  selling  to  a  friend.    Ruskiu's  reference 
is  to  the  48  vol.  edition  of  the  VTaverley  Novels  already  mentioned  (above,  p.  384  n.}.] 
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absolutely  separated  into  a  different  class  of  men  from 
Moniplies-^in  his  fixed  religious  principle  and  primary  con- 
ception of  moral  conduct,  he  is  exactly  like  him.  Thus 
when,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  he  speaks  for  once  to  his 
master  with  entire  sincerity,  one  might  for  a  moment  think 
it  was  a  lecture  by  Moniplies  to  Nigel: — 

^'O,  Mabter  Frank,  a'  your  uncle's  follies  and  a'  your  cousins'  pIiskieS| 
were  nothing  to  this !  Drink  clean  Qa[>-out,  Hke  Sir  Hildebrand ;  begin 
the  blessed  morning  with  brandy-sops  like  Squire  Percy;  swagger  lUie 
Squire  Thomcliffe ;  rin  wud  among  the  lasses  like  Squire  John ;  gamble  like 
Richard;  wiq  souls  to  the  Pope  and  the  deevil,  like  Rashleigh;  rive,  rant, 
Ifftak  the  Sabhaih,  and  do  the  Pope's  bidding,  like  them  a'  put  thegither 
— but  morcifol  Proridence!  tak'  oar»  o'  yoqr  young  bluUi^  and  gwig  mm 
near  Bob  Roy,"^ — 

I  said,  one  might  for  a  moment  think  it  was  a  Moniplies' 
lecture  to  Nigel.  But  not  for  two  moments,  if  we  indeed 
can  think  at  all.  We  could  not  find  a  passage  more  con- 
centrated in  expression  of  Andrew's  total  character;  nor 
more  characteristic  of  Scott  in  the  calculated  precision  and 
deliberate  appliance  of  every  word. 

121.  Observe  first,  Richie's  rebuke,  quoted  above,*  fiustens 
Nigel's  mind  instantly  on  the  nobkness  of  his  fttther.  But 
Andrew's  to  Frank  fastens  as  instantly  on  the  follies  of  his 
uncle  and  cousins. 

Secondly,  the  sum  of  Andrew's  lesson  is — *Mo  anything 
that  is  rascally,  if  only  you  save  your  skin."  But  Richie's 
is  summed  in  ''the  grace  of  God  is  better  than  gold 
pieces."* 

Thirdly,  Richie  takes  little  note  of  creeds,  except  when 
he  is  drunk,^  but  looks  to  conduct  always;  while  Andrew 
clinches  his  catalogue  of  wrong  with  *' doing  the  Pope's 
bidding"  and  Sabbath-breaking;  these  definitions  of  the 
unpardonable  being  the  worst  absurdity  of  all  Scotch 
wickedness  to  this  hour — everything  being  forgiven  to 
people  who  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  curse  the  Pope. 


^Rcb  Bof,  oh.  jndjr.l 
[See  8  115 ;  p.  964.] 
'See  ag«in,  wbo/f^  p.  S84.1 
Forhmet  qf  A%«^  eh.  tILj 
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Scott  never  loses  sight  of  this  marvellous  plague-spot  of 
Presbyterian  religion,  and  the  last  words  of  Andrew  Fair- 
service  are: — 

''The  villain  Lancie!  to  betray  an  auld  friend  that  sang  aff  the  same 
psalm-book  wi*  him  every  Sabbath  for  twenty  years,"  ^ 

and  the  tragedy  of  these  last  words  of  his,  and  of  his  ex- 
pulsion from  his  former  happy  home — "a  jargonelle  pear- 
tree  at  one  end  of  the  cottage,  a  rivulet  and  flower  plot  of 
a  rood  in  extent  in  front,  a  kitchen  garden  behind,  and 
a  paddock  for  a  cow"  (viii.  6,  of  the  1880  edition^)  can 
only  be  imderstood  by  the  reading  of  the  chapter  he  quotes 
on  that  last  Sabbath  evening  he  passes  in  it — ^the  5th  of 
Nehemiah.^ 

122.  For — and  I  must  again  and  again  point  out  this 
to  the  modem  reader,  who,  Uving  in  a  world  of  affectation, 
suspects  "hypocrisy"  in  every  creature  he  sees — ^the  very 
plague  of  tliis  lower  evangelical  piety  is  that  it  is  not 
hjrpocrisy;  that  Andrew  and  Lancie  do  both  expect  to  get 
the  grace  of  God  by  singing  psalms  on  Sunday,  whatever 
rascality  they  practise  during  the  week.  In  the  modem 
popular  drama  of  School,**^  the  only  religious  figure  is 
a  dirty  and  malicious  usher  who  appears  first  reading 
Hervey's  Meditations,^  and  throws  away  the  book  as  soon 

*  Its  ''hero"  is  a  tall  youth  with  handsome  calves  to  his  legs,  who 
shoots  a  bull  with  a  fowling-piece,  eats  a  large  lunch,  thinks  it  witty  to 
call  Othello  a  ''nigger/'  and,  having  nothing  to  live  on,  and  being  capable 
of  doing  nothing  for  his  living,  establishes  himself  in  lunches  and  cigars 
for  ever,  by  marrying  a  girl  with  a  fortune.  The  heroine  is  an  amiable 
governess,  who,  for  the  general  encouragement  of  virtue  in  governesses,  is 
rewarded  by  manying  a  lord. 

^  [See  eh.  xxxix. ;  but  these  are  not  quite  his  last  words,  as  two  other  speeches 
follow/] 

•  [That  is,  vol.  viii.  (containing  Rob  Roy,  vol.  ii.)  of  the  edition  noted  above, 
p,  384  n.     See  ch.  xviii.] 

*  [See,  again,  cb.  xviii.  He  does  not  actually  quote  the  chapter,  but  says  that 
he  has  **just  finished  the  fifth  chapter  of  Nehemiah."] 

*  [By  T.  W.  Robertson  (1829-1871),  author  of  Society,  Ours,  Caste,  and  other 
plays.    School  was  first  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  in  1869.] 

•  [The  Meditations  among  the  Tombs  of  James  Hervey  (1714-1758),  at  one  time 
much  admired;  ridiculed  by  Dr.  Johnson.] 
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as  he  is  out  of  sight  of  the  company.  But  when  Andrew 
is  found  by  Frank  '*  perched  up  like  a  statue  by  a  range 
of  beehives  in  an  attitude  of  devout  contemplation/'  with 
''  one  eye  watching  the  motions  of  the  little  irritable  citizens, 
and  the  other  fixed  on  a  book  of  devotion,"  ^  you  will  please 
observe,  suspicious  reader,  that  the  devout  gardener  has  no 
expectation  whatever  of  Frank's  approach,  nor  has  he  any 
design  upon  him,  nor  is  he  reading  or  attitudinising  for 
effect  of  any  kind  on  any  person*  He  is  following  his  own 
ordinary  customs,  and  his  book  of  devotion  has  been  already 
so  well  used  that  "much  attrition  had  deprived  it  of  its 
comers,  and  worn  it  into  an  oval  shape";  its  attractiveness 
to  Andrew  being  twofold — ^the  first,  that  it  contains  doctrine 
to  his  mind;  the  second,  that  such  sound  doctrine  is  set 
forth  under  figures  properly  belonging  to  his  craft.  '*  I  was 
e'en  taking  a  spell  o'  worthy  Mess  John  Quackleben's 
Flower  of  a  Sweet  Savour  sawn  on  the  Middenstead  of  this 
World''  (note  in  passing  Scott's  easy,  instant,  exquisite 
invention  of  the  name  of  author  and  title  of  book) ;  and  it 
is  a  question  of  very  curious  interest  how  far  these  sweet 
"spelLs"  in  Quackleben,  and  the  like  religious  exercises  of 
a  nature  compatible  with  worldly  business  (compare  Luckie 
Macleary,  "with  eyes  employed  on  Boston's  Crook  in  the 
Lot,  while  her  ideas  were  engaged  in  summing  up  the 
reckoning" — Waver  ley ,  i.  112*)— -do  indeed  modify  in  Scot- 
land the  national  character  for  the  better  or  the  worse;  or, 
not  materially  altering,  do  at  least  solemnize  and  confirm 
it  in  what  good  it  may  be  capable  of.  My  own  Scottish 
nurse  described  in  JFors  Clavigera  for  April,  1878,  page  18,' 
would,  I  doubt  not,  have  been  as  faithful  and  affectionate 
without  her  little  library  of  Puritan  theology;  nor  were 
her  minor  faults,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  abated  by  its 
exhortations;  but  I  cannot  but  believe  that  her  uncom- 
plaining endurance  of  most  painful  disease,   and  steadiness 


Chapter  xvii.  of  Rob  Roy,"] 

See  ch.  xi.] 

In  ed.  1 ;  Letter  28:  see  now  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  617.] 
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of  temper  under  not  unfrequent  misapprehension  by  tlK>8e 
whom  she  best  loved  and  served,  were  in  great  degree 
aided  by  so  much  of  Christian  faith  and  hope  as  she  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  with  little  talk  about  it. 

128.  I  knew  however  in  my  earlier  dajrs  a  ri^t  old 
Covenanter  in  my  Scottish  aunt's  house,^  of  whom,  with 
Mause  Headrigg  and  David  Deans,  I  may  be  able  perhaps 
to  speak  further  in  my  next  paper.*  But  I  can  only  now 
write  carefully  of  what  bears  on  my  immediate  work :  and 
must  ask  the  reader's  indulgence  for  the  hasty  throwing 
together  of  materials  intended,  before  my  illness  last  spring* 
to  have  been  far  more  thoroughly  handled.  The  friends 
who  are  fearful  for  my  reputation  as  an  **^crivain"  will 
perhaps  kindly  recollect  that  a  sentence  of  Modem  Painters 
was  often  written  four  or  five  times  over  in  my  own  hand» 
and  tried  in  every  word  for  perhaps  an  hour — ^perliaps  a 
forenoon — before  it  was  passed  for  the  printer.*  1  rarely 
now  fix  my  mind  on  a  sentence,  or  a  thought,  for  five 
minutes  in  the  quiet  of  morning,  but  a  telegram  comes 
announcing  that  somebody  or  other  will  do  themselves  the 
{^asure  of  calling  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  there's  two 
shillings  to  pay. 

^  [See  PrateriUif  i.  §  71.  For  other  references  to  Maase  Headrigg  {Old  Mop^ 
talitv)  and  David  Deans  (Heart  of  Midlothian),  see  above,  p.  382.] 

'  [The  present  paper  was,  however^  the  last.  The  foUowiug  words  wen  aided 
by  Ruskin  in  his  final  revise.] 

»  [Compare  Ariadne  Fhrentina,  §  2  (VoL  XXII.  p.  302).] 
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SOUTHEY  AND  BYRON 

SAmon^  the  MS.  of  Fiction,  Fair  and  Fiml  (tee  above,  p.  xxxv.)  are  some  pages 
led  **  Begins  completed  work,  from  last  Paper."  These  w«re  not  ineladed  in 
the  Papers  in  the  NhmUenik  Oantury.  The  passi^  is  now  added,  as  it  deals  more 
fuUf  with  a  poem  of  Southey  referred  to  above  (§  77>  p.  346i  and  with  some 
lines  of  Byron  quoted  with  fecial  eommendation  (§  63^  p-  333).] 

You  have  first  to  ask  of  all  poetry.  Is  it  good  song,  to  begin  with ;  had 
the  man  who  put  it  together  an  ear  to  his  head^  a  measure  in  hia  mind? 
is  there  true  music  in  nim  ?  is  there  true  symmetir  ? 

I  take  upy  for  example  nearest  my  hand,  a  iMt  of  verse  which  it  is  almost 
certain  nowadays  that  every  holiday  tourist  to  the  English  lakes  will  have 
the  privilege  of  readings  and,  if  of  a  conscientious  turn  of  mind,  will  think 
it  lus  duty  to  read — Mr.  Southey 's  description  of  the  Fall  of  Lodore. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Southey  opens  it  with  the  remark  Uiat  *'  Here  it  comes 
sparkling,"  and  I  find  also  by  the  context  that  Mr.  Southey  supposes  this 
observation  to  be  metrical,  and  even  to  be  equivalent  to  the  proper  dactyl 
and  troche  dimeter  of  *'  Little  Jack — Homer — sat  in  the--comer."  ^  But 
Little  Jack  was  written  by  a  bard  who  had  song  in  him ;  whereas  I  fiirlher 
perceive  that  Mr.  Southey,  using  ''Here  it  comes"  for  a  dactyl  ia  out 
line,  to  be  answered  by  "There  it  lies"  in  the  next,  is  animated  bjr  no 
Muse,  nor  Mussean  spirit,  but  only  by  a  wildly  blundering  itch  for  clatter; 
which,  proceeding  to  tell  us  that  the  cataract 

''  In  this  rapid  race 
On  whieh  it  is  bent 
[Itl  reaches  the  place 
Of  its  steep  deasent^" 

and  collecting  on  that  occasion  every  jingling  word  that  can  be  gathered 
out  of  the  dictionary,  shakes  them  all  out  as  a  scullery-maid  her  dust- 
pan, achieving  a  series  of  diabolic  discords,  almost  prophetic  of  the  future 
arrival  of  the  railway  train  and  the  subsequent  clatter  of  the  knives  and 
forks  at  the  Keswick  table  d'hote,  with  which  the  verses  in  question  are 
hereafter  for  ever  to  be  accompanied.  But  read  a  line  or  two  fitrther  tbt 
the  sake  of  feeling  what  the  fitlse  gallop  of  verse  Is  in  its  extremity : 

<^The  cataract  Strang 
Then  plangea  aloni^,  .  .  , 
Collectings  projeetinjgj 
Receding  and  speeding^  .  »  « 
And  dinning  and  spinning 
And  dropping  and  no^yiuig,"  etc.,  etc 

^  [For  another  reference  to  the  narsmr  rhyme,  see  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  310.} 
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While  every  girl  and  boy  of  our  young  English  travellers  (such  the 
will  of  popular  education)  must  have  this  piece  of  disgrace  to  their  lan- 
guage and  landscape  nailed  into  their  tender  memories, — how  many  of 
tkem — how  many  even  of  our  present  scholars,  know  this^ — the  loveliest 
description  of  a  shore  waterfall,  probably  in  European  literature  ? 

[Here  follow  the  ten  lines  from  Byron's  Island,  auoted  above,  p.  333; 
the  last  line — ''  Of  ocean's  Alpine  azure  rose  and  fell  ' — being  underlined.] 

I  have  italicised  the  last  line;  one  of  those  which  can  never  be  sur- 
passed, never  superseded ;  which  are  reached  only  in  the  perfect  use  of  a 
great  nation's  language  at  its  utmost  power. 

Now,  observe,  the  perfectness  of  this  metrical  skill  in  this  group  of 
lines  is  shown  by  their  reserves  and  irregularities,  just  as  much  as  by  their 
melodies.  Byron  will  not  put  out  his  whole  force  till  the  last  line,  and  for 
the  noblest  piece  of  his  subject;  restricting  and  partly  thwarting  the 
measure  at  first,  he  gives  his  closing  diapason  with  the  ease  of  one  of 
those  Atlantic  waves  itself.  But  through  all  the  restriction  his  every  word 
tells,  in  thought  and  accent  together. 

I  know  in  a  moment  by  his  first  couplet  that  he  has  watched  the-  course 
of  Mgh  waterfalls,  and  felt  how  their  lost  and  far-thrown  or  far-wafted 
spray  gathers  itself,  as  if  by  half  paralysed  effort,  together  in  tricklets  here 
and  runlets  there,  and  ''straggles" — (the  sense  of  straggling  touched  as  it 
were  at  the  edge  of  the  word) — on  "  as  it  may  "  : — no  channel  for  it  now, 
but  channel  to  be  found  from  where  it  fell. 

''Its  bounding  crystal  frolicked  in  the  ray."  The  line  breaks  just  as 
the  stream  does.  Pope  would  have  bounded  or  swung  regularly  to  the 
end  of  his  pentametre — "Its  bounding  crystal  caught  a  livelier  ray,"  or 
the  like.  But  Byron  breaks  the  cadence  at  its  mid-instant  and  the  line 
itself  frolics — in  cascade: — 

"Yet  as  pure 
And  fresh  as  innocence — and  more  secure." 

He  cares  for  innocence,  then,  and  fears  for  it,  this  immoral  person. 

"As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep." — Forced,  this,  you  think? 
Well — ^yes;  but  forced  by  concentration.  He  has  more  in  his  mind  than 
he  can  possibly  get  said — chiefly,  the  personification  of  the  stream  as  a 
joyful  and  pure  creature,  that  "down  the  rocks  can  leap  along," ^  like 
maid  or  chamois;  and  tvUk  this,  the  remembrance  coming  to  him  of  the 
fluHiway  star-like  light  of  the  flash  of  a  cascade  among  really  high  moun- 
tains, seen  as  motionless.  And  I  know  at  the  glance  from  this  line  that 
he  has  been  among  high  mountains,  that  he  has  seen  chamois,  that  he 
has  seen  mountain-maids  like  Louisa,  and  that  he  cares  for  and  loves 
them  all,  in  their  perfect  life  and  purity — this  immoral  person.  And  he 
carries  me  back  to  many  a  glade,  dashed  with  streamlet-dew,  among  the 
high  pines ; — but  chiefly  of  all  to  a  little  hill  garden  above  Lucerne  where, 
after  we  had  been  (one  of  my  chief  friends  with  me)  all  day  among 
somewhat  rough  Swiss  peasants,  suddenly  a  tame  fawn  met  us, — and  at  the 

^  [See  Wordsworth's  Louisa,  who  "  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along  Like  rivulets 
in  May."] 
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same  instant  we  both  called  oat  the  name  of  a  young  Irish  girl — so  deeply, 
so  tenderly  it  was  the  image  of  her. 

Observe  finally^ — with  all  this  lovely  investing  light  of  feeling,  Bjrron 
never  loses  sight  of  the  absolute  fact.  What  qualities  are  in  the  stream 
like  girl  or  &wn,  he  sees  intensely ;  he  never  forgets  that  it  is  but  a 
stream  after  all.  He  will  by  no  means  let  it  change  into  a  White  Lady^ 
or  an  Undine;  nor  shall  it  speak  for  itself,  like  the  Talking  Oak,  or 
talking  rivulet  What  it  it,  he  perfectly  feels,  perfectly  shows — no  more. 
And  in  like  manner  what  everything  Is.  He  is  the  truest,  the  sternest, 
Seer  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  No  imagination  dazzles  him,  no  terror 
daunts,  and  no  interest  betrays. 


SHELLEY  AND  BYRON 

[In  some  notes  in  his  diary  (September  22,  1881) — ''for  opening  of  next  paj^r 
ia  19th  Century** — Raskin  had  thought  of  oomparing  the  same  lines  of  Byron  with 
Shelley's  Senntive  PlafU  (for  which,  see  also  Vol.  L  p.  158 ;  Vol.  IL  p.  28 ;  VoL  IV. 
pp.  160,  879;  and  Pngterita,  i.  §  210).] 

Take  the  verses  already  given  of  Byron  for  perfect-— explaining  about  the 
"  shy  chamois'  eye  "  (the  sentinel-chamois)  and  my  sight  of  the  three  flocks 
of  them  under  Aiguille  d'Argenti^re  (Argenti^re — why?  any  silver  ever 
found  there  ?) — then,  with  the  perfedfy  true,  perfectkf  rhythmic  Byron,  com- 
pare Shelley  s  &lse,  forced,  foul 

^'A  sensitive  plant  in  a  garden  ^w. 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  Hher  dew ! " 

Sensitive  plants  can't  grow  in  gardens !  ^  Winds  don't  bring  dew,  but  only 
dead  quiet  can.  Dew  with  a  breeze  is  impossible.  (The  blockhead — and 
he  thinks  himself  wiser  than  God,  though  he  doesn't  know  the  commonest 
law  of  evaporation!)  Winds — why  young?  why  old?  and  when  old?  Dew 
— why  of  silver  t  (why  not  of  copper,  if  the  mammon  sun  shines  on  it). 
Compare  for  opposition  the  bless^  Dew  of  the  Morning  by  Richter,  just 
got  from  Grermany,  to  be  sent  to  Whitelands.'    Then  the  bad  rhythm — 

''  A  sen-  I  sitive  plant  |  in  a  srar-  |  den  grew. 
And  the  young  |  winds  fed  |  it  with  sO-  |  ver  dew" — 

couldn't  well  be  more  chopped  up  or  unmusical.     Next  conf, 

''And  affarics  |  and  fimgi  |  with  mil-  |  dew  and  mould 
Started  |  like  mist  from  |  the  wet  |  ground  cold." 

{Here  the  notes  break  off.) 

1  [As  by  Scott  in  The  Monastery  (see  above,  p.  347);  for  other  references  to 
Tennyson's  ''talking  rivulet"  (The  Brook),  see  VoL  XXvII.  p.  325  n.,  and  General 
Index.] 

*  [But  Shellev  was  writing  of  an  Italian  garden,  at  Pisa:  see  Dowden's  L^fe, 
voL  ii.  p.  318  n.J 

3  [See  Ruskin^s  note  on  this  design  by  Ludwig  Riehter  in  his  Catalogue  of 
the  Rnskin  Cabinet  at  Whiteknds  College :  VoL  £UL  p.  349.] 
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USURY : 

A  REPLY  AND  A  REJOINDER 
(i8So) 


[BibUographical  Note.— In  Fwr»  Chvigera  Raskin  challenged  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  (at  that  time  Dr.  Fraser)  to  state  his  views  on  osory:  see 
Vol.  XXVm.  p.  243,  and  VoL  XXIX.  p.  243. 

This  challenge  was  incidentally  referred  to  in  one  of  the  LeUert  on  the 
Lofrd%  Prayer  and  the  Church  printed  in  the  CofUemporary  Review^  December 
1879  (see  above,  p.  204).  The  Bishop,  having  seen  this  reference,  wrote 
forthwith  to  Ruskin,  who  published  Ids  letter  with  a  Rejoinder. 

The  first  publication  was  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  February  1880, 
vol.  37,  pp.  316-333.    For  a  comic  misprint,  see  below,  p.  403  n. 

The  ''Reply  and  Rejoinder"  were  reprinted  in  On  the  Oid  Road,  1886, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  202-238  (§§  148-175) ;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that 
book,  1809,  vol.  iu.  pp.  200-244  (§§  148-175).  The  sections  have  here 
been  renumbered.  Passages  in  §  21,  hitherto  printed  in  full-sized  tjrpe, 
are  now  put  in  smaller  print,  as  they  are  textual  quotations.  On  p.  419, 
line  11  from  the  bottom, '' hunting-grounds  "  has  hitherto  been  misprinted 
"  meeting-grounds."] 


USURY  : 

A  REPLY  AND   A  REJOINDER 

1.  I  HAVE  been  honoured  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  fix)m 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  which,  with  his  Lordship's  per- 
mission, I  have  requested  the  editor  of  the  Contemporary 
Review  to  place  before  the  large  circle  of  his  readers,  with  a 
brief  accompanying  statement  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  letter  has  been  called  forth,  and  such  imperfect  reply 
as  it  is  in  my  power  without  delay  to  render. 

J.   RUSKIN. 


Manchbbter,  December  S,  1879. 

Dear  Sir, — In  a  letter  from  yourself  to  the  ReT.  F.  A.  Malleson,^ 
published  in  the  Cantemparary  Renew  of  the  current  month,  I  observe  the 
following  passage :  "  I  nave  never  yet  heard  so  much  as  one  (preacher) 
heartily  proclaiming  against  all  those  'deceivers  with  vain  words/  that  no 
'covetous  person,  which  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  King- 
dom of  Christ  and  of  God ' ;  and  on  myself  personally  and  publidv  chu- 
lenging  the  Bishops  of  England  generally,  and  by  name  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  to  say  whether  usur}'  was,  or  was  not,  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  I  have  received  no  answer  from  any  one  of  them."  I  confess; 
for  myself,  that  until  I  saw  this  passage  in  print  a  few  dajn  ago,  I  was 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  challenge,  and  therefore  I  could  not 
answer  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  delivered  (a)  ^  in  No.  82  of  a  series 
of  letters'  which,  under  the  title  of  Fors  Clavigera,  you  have  for  some 
time  been  addressing  to  the  working  classes  of  England,  but  which,  from 
the  peculiar  mode  of  their  publication,  are  not  easily  accessible  to  the 
general  reader  and  which  I  have  only  caught  a  glimpse  of,  on  the  library- 
table  of  the  Athenaeum  Gub,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  I  am  able  to 
use  my  privileges  as  a  member  of  that  Society.  I  have  no  idea  why  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  specially  mentioned  by  name  (b);  but  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  my  silence  did  not  arise  from  any  discourtesy  towards  my 
challenger,   nor    from   that    discretion   which,  some    people   may    think,  is 

I  [See  above,  p.  204.] 

'  [The  letters  a,  b,  etc.,  inserted  by  Rusk  in,  refer  to  his  eomments  below.  ] 

»  [See  Vol,  XXIX.  pp.  243-244.] 
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usually  the  better  part  of  episcopal  valour,  and  which  consists  in  ignor- 
ing inconvenient  questions  from  a  sense  of  inability  to  answer  them;  but 
simply  from  the  fact  that  I  was  not  conscious  that  your  lance  had  touched 
my  shield. 

The  question  you  have  asked  is  just  one  of  those  to  which  Aristotle's 
wise  caution  applies :  *'  We  must  distinguish  and  define  such  words^  if  we 
would  know  how  far,  and  in  what  sense,  the  opposite  views  are  true" 
(Eth.  Nic,,  ix.  c.  viii.  §  3).  What  do  you  mean  by  "usury"?  (c)  Do  you 
comprehend  under  it  mmf  payment  of  money  as  interest  for  the  use  of 
borrowed  capital?  or  only  exorbitant,  inequitablci  grinding  interest,  such 
as  the  money-lender,  Fufidius,  extorted? 

'^Quinas  hie  capiti  mercedes  exsecat,  atqoe 
Q^^to  perditior  quisque  est,  tanto  aorivs  nrget: 
Nomina  sectatur  mode  sumta  veste  virili 
'  Sub  patribus  daris  tironum.    Maxime,  qnis  non^ 

Jupiter,  exclamat,  simul  atque  audivit?  ' 

—Hor,  Sal,,  i.  2,  14-18. 

Usury,  ia  itself,  is  a  purely  neutral  word,  carrying  with  it,  in  its 
primary  meaning,  neither  praise  nor  blame ;  and  a  "  usurer "  is  defined  in 
our  dictionaries  as  ''a  person  accustomed  to  lend  money  and  take  interest 
for  it" — ^which  is  the  ordinary  function  of  a  banker,  without  whose  help 
great  commercial  undertakings  could  not  be  carried  out ;  though  it  is 
obvious  how  easily  the  word  may  pass  into  a  term  of  reproach,  so  that  to 
have  been  ''called  a  usurer"  was  one  of  the  bitter  memories  that  rankled 
most  in  Shylock's  catalogue  of  his  wrongs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anything  has  done  more  harm  to  the  practical 
efficacy  of  religious  sanctions  than  the  extravagant  attempts  that  are  fre- 
quently made  to  impose  them  in  cases  which  they  never  originally  con- 
templated, or  to  read  into  '^ ordinances,"  evidently  '^ imposed  for  a  time" 
■  Sucaw/iara  /xcxpt  Ktupov  (Heb.  ix.  10) — a  law  of  eternal  and  immutable 
obligation.  Just  as  we  are  told  (d)  not  to  expect  to  find  in  the  Bible  a 
scheme  of  physical  science,  so  I  do  not  expect  to  find  there  a  scheme  of 
political  economy.  What  I  do  expect  to  find,  in  relation  to  my  duty  to 
my  neighbour,  are  those  unalterable  principles  of  equity,  fairness,  truthful- 
ness, honesty  (e),  which  are  the  indispensable  bases  of  civil  society.  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  need  to  remind  you  that,  while  a  Jew  was  forbidden 
by  his  law  to  take  usury — 1.«.,  interest  for  the  loan  of  money — from  his 
brother,  if  he  were  waxen  poor  and  fallen  into  decay  with  him,  and  this 
generous  provision  was  extended  even  to  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the 
knd  (Lev.  xxv.  35-38),  and  the  interesting  story  in  Nehemiah  (v.  1-13), 
tells  us  how  this  principle  was  recognized  in  the  latest  days  of  the 
commonwealth — still  in  that  old  law  there  is  no  denunciation  of  usury  in 
general,  and  it  was  expressly  permitted  in  the  case  of  ordinary  strangers  * 
<Deut  xxiii.  20). 

♦  In  Proverbs  xxviii.  8,  "  usury "  is  coupled  with  "  unjust  gain,"  and  a 
pitiless  spirit  towards  the  poor,  which  shows  in  what  sense  the  word  is  to 
be  understood  there,  and  in  such  other  passages  as  Ps.  xv.  5  and  Ezek. 
xviii.  8,  9. 
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It  seems  to  me  plain  also  that  our  Blessed  Lord's  precept  about 
''lending,  hoping  for  nothing  again"  (Luke  vi  35),  has  the  same,  or  a 
similar,  class  of  circumstances  in  view,  and  was  intended  simply  to  govern 
a  Christian  man's  conduct  to  the  poor  and  needj,  and  ''such  as  have  no 
helper,"  and  cannot,  without  a  violent  twist  (f),  be  construed  into  a  general 
law  determining  for  ever  and  in  all  cases  the  legitimate  use  of  capitaL 
Indeed,  on  another  occasion,  and  in  a  very  memorable  parable,  the  great 
Founder  of  Christianity  recognizes,  and  impliedly  sanctions,  the  practice  of 
lending  money  at  interest.  "Thou  oughtest,"  says  the  master,  address- 
ing his  unprofitable  servant,  "thou  oughtest "—13a  crc — "to  have  put  my 
money  to  the  exchangers ;  and  then,  at  my  coming,  I  should  have  received 
mine  own  mth  utury," 

St  Paul,  no  doubt,  denounces  the  covetous,  (o)  But  who  is  the 
irXcoKcim^?  Not  the  man  who  may  happen  to  have  money  out  on  loan 
at  a  Cur  rate  of  interest;  but,  as  liddell  and  Scott  give  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  "one  who  has  or  claims  more  than  Mm  ihare ;  hence,  greedy, 
grasping,  selfish."  Of  such  men,  whose  affections  are  wholly  set  on  things 
of  the  earth,  and  who  are  not  very  sciiipulous  how  they  gratify  them,  it 
may,  perhaps,  not  improperly  be  said  (h)  that  they  "have  no  inheritance 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  Goo."  But  here,  again,  it  would  be  a 
manifest  "vrresting"  of  the  words  to  make  them  apply  to  a  case  which 
we  have  no  proof  that  the  Apostle  had  in  contemplation  when  he  uttered 
them.  Rapacity,  greed  of  gain,  harsh  and  oppressive  dealing,  taking  unfidr 
advantage  of  our  own  superior  knowledge  and  another's  ignorance,  diutting 
up  the  bowels  of  compassion  towards  a  brother  who  we  see  has  need — aU 
these  and  the  like  things  are  forbidden  by  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  are  manifestly  "  not  according  to  the  will  of  God,"  for  they  are  all  of 
them  forms  of  injustice  or  wrong.  But  money  may  be  lent  at  interest  with- 
out one  of  these  bad  passions  being  brought  into  play,  and  in  these  cases 
I  confess  my  inability  to  see  where,  either  in  terms  or  in  spirit,  such  use 
of  money  is  condemned  either  by  the  Christian  code  of  charity,  or  by 
that  natural  law  of  conscience  which  we  are  told  (i)  is  written  on  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Let  me  take  two  or  three  simple  instances  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
following  has  happened  to  myself.  All  my  life  through — ^(rom  the  time 
when  my  income  was  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  now — I  have  felt  it  a 
duty,  while  endeavouring  to  discha^  all  proper  claims,  to  live  within  that 
income,  so  to  adjust  my  expenditure  to  it  that  there  should  be  a  margin  on 
the  right  side.  This  margin,  of  course,  accumulated,  and  reached  in  time, 
say,  XlOOO.    Just  then,  say,  the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway  Com- 

ry  proposed  to  issue  Debenture  Stock,  bearing  four  per  cent  interest, 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  communications,^  and  so  increasing  the 
wealth,  of  tne  country.  Whom  in  the  world  am  I  injuring — what  conceiv- 
able wrong  am  I  doing — ^where  or  how  am  I  thwarting  "  the  Will  of  God  " 
— ^if  I  let  the  Company  have  my  XlOOO,  and  have  been  receiving  from 
them  £40  a  year  for  the  use  of  it  ever  since?  Unless  the  money  had 
been  forthcoming  from  some  quarter  or  other,  a  work  which  was  absolutely 

^  [In  the  Ckmtenworary  Betfiew,  "extending  the  oommonications"  was  misprinted 
"  excommunications. '] 
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necessary  for  the  prosperitj  of  the  nation,  and  which  finds  remimeratiTe 
employment  (e)  for  an  immense  number  of  Englishmen,  enabling  them  to 
bring  up  their  families  in  respectability  and  comfort^  would  nerer  have 
been  accomplished.  Will  you  tell  me  that  this  method  of  carrying  out 
great  commercial  enterprises,  sanctioned  by  experience  (l)  as  the  most,  if 
not  the  only,  practicable  one,  is  "  not  according  to  the  Will  of  God "  ? 

Take  another  instance.  In  Lancashire  a  large  number  of  cotton  mills 
have  been  erected  on  the  joint-stock  principle  with  limited  liability.  The 
thing  has  been  pushed  too  far  probably,  and  at  one  time  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  unwholesome  speculation  in  floating  companies.  But  that  is  not 
the  question  before  us;  and  the  enterprises  gave  working  men  an  oppor- 
tunity of  investing  their  savings,  which  was  a  great  stimulus  to  thrift,  and, 
so  fiur,  an  advantage  to  the  country.  In  a  mill,  which  it  would  pca^ps 
oott  £50,000  to  build  and  fit  with  machinery,  the  subscribed  capital,  which 
would  be  entitled  to  a  division  of  profits  after  all  other  demands  had  been 
satisfied,  would  not  amount  probably  to  more  than  X80,000.  The  rest 
would  be  borrowed  at  rates  of  interest  varying  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  market.  You  surely  would  not  maintain  that  those  who  lent  their 
money  for  such  a  purpose,  and  were  content  with  5  or  6  per  cent,  for 
the  use  of  it,  thus  enabling,  in  good  times,  the  shareholders  to  realise  90 
or  85  per  cent,  on  their  subscribed  capital,  were  doing  wrong  either  to 
the  siMureholders  or  any  one  else,  or  could  in  any  sense  be  charged  with 
acting  ''not  according  to  the  will  of  God".^ 

Take  yet  one  case  more.  A  farmer  asks  his  landlord  to  drain  his 
land.  ''Gladly,"  says  his  squire,  "if  you  will  pay  me  five  per  cent  on 
the  outlay/'  In  other  words,  "if  you  will  let  me  share  the  increased 
profits  to  this  extent."  The  bargain  is  agreeaUe  to  both  sides;  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  land  is  largely  increased;  who  is  wronged?  Surely 
such  a  transaction  could  not  Ulr]y  be  described  as  "not  according  to  the 
will  of  God";  surely,  unless  the  commerce  and  productive  industries  of 
the  country  are  to  be  destroyed,  and,  with  the  destruction,  its  population 
is  to  be  reduced  to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth,  these  and  similar 
transactions — which  can  be  kept  entirely  clear  of  the  sin  of  oovetousness, 
and  rest  upon  the  well-understood  basis  of  mutual  advantage,  each  and 
all  being  gainers  by  them — are  not  only  legitimate,  but  inevitable  (m). 
And  now  that  I  have  taken  up  your  challenge,  and,  so  £ur  as  my  ability 
goes,  answered  it,  may  I,  without  sta3ring  to  inquire  how  fitr  your  charge 
against  the  clergy  can  be  substantiated,  that  they  "  generally  patronise  and 
encourage  all  the  iniquity  of  the  world  by  steadily  preaching  away  the 
penalties  of  it"^  (n),  be  at  least  allowed  to  demur  to  your  wholesale 
denunciation  of  the  great  cities  of  the  earth,  which  you  say  "  have  become 
loathsome  centres  of  fornication  and  covetousness,  the  smoke  of  their  sin 
going  up  into  the  face  of  Heaven,  like  the  fiimace  of  Sodom,  and  the 
pollution  of  it  rotting  and  raging  through  the  bones  and  souls  of  the 
peasant  people  round  them,  as  if  they  were  each  a  volcano,  whose  ashes 
brake  out   in   blains  upon   man  and   beast."  ^     Surely,  Sir,   your  righteous 

*  [This  is  a  qaotation  from  Ruskin's  eighth   letter  on  Tfw  Lord's  Prayer:  see 
above,  p.  205.] 

'  [See  again  above,  p.  205.] 
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indignation  at  evil  has  caused  you  to  overcharge  your  language.  No  one 
can  have  lived  in  a  great  city,  as  I  have  for  the  last  ten  years,  without 
being  aware  of  its  sins  and  its  pollutions.  But  unless  you  can  prevent  the 
aggregation  of  human  beings  into  great  cities,  these  are  evils  which  must 
necessarily  exist ;  at  any  rate,  which  always  have  existed.  The  great  cities 
of  to-day  are  not  worse  than  great  cities  always  have  been  (o).  In  one 
capital  respect,  I  believe  they  are  better.  There  is  an  increasing  number 
of  their  citizens  who  are  aware  of  these  evils,  and  who  are  tr3ring  their 
best,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  remedy  them.  In  Sodom  there  was  but 
on^  righteous  man  who  ''vexed  his  soul"  at  the  unlawful  deeds  that  he 
witnessed  day  by  day,  on  every  side ;  and  he,  apparently,  did  no  more 
than  vex  his  souL  In  Manchester,  the  men  and  women,  of  all  ranks  and 
persuasions,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  some  Christian  or  philanthropic 
work,  to  battle  against  these  gigantic  evils,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  more  conspicuous  instances  of  Christian  effort,  and  of 
single-hearted  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind.  And  though, 
no  doubt,  if  these  efforts  were  better  organized,  more  might  be  achieved, 
and  elements,  which  one  could  wish  absent,  sometimes  mingle  with  and 
mar  the  work,  still,  a  great  city,  even  ''with  the  smoke  of  its  sin  going 
up  into  the  fkce  of  Heaven,"  is  the  noblest  field  of  the  noblest  virtues, 
because  it  gives  the  amplest  scope  for  the  most  varied  exercise  of  them. 

If  you  will  teach  us  clergy  how  better  to  discharge  our  office  as 
ministers  of  a  Kingdom  of  Truth  and  Righteousness,  we  shall  all  owe  yoo 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude ;  ^  which  no  one  will  be  more  forward  to  acknow- 
ledge than,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully  and  with  much  respect, 

J.  Manchistbr. 

John  Ruskin,  Esq. 

2.  The  foregoing  letter,  to  which  I  would  fain  have 
given  my  undivided  and  unwearied  attention,  reached  my 
hands,  as  will  be  seen  by  its  date,  only  in  the  close  of 
the  year,  when  my  general  correspondence  always  far  over- 
passes my  powers  of  dealing  witii  it,  and  my  strength — 
such  as  now  is  left  me — had  been  spent,  nearly  to  lowest 
ebb,  in  totally  unexpected  business  arising  out  of  the 
threatened  mischief  at  Venice.'  But  I  am  content  that 
such  fragmentary  reply  as,  under  this  pressure,  has  been 
possible  to  me,  should  close  the  debate  as  far  as  I  am 
myself  concerned.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  one  of 
private  interpretation;  and  the  interests  concerned  are  too 
vast  to  allow  its  decision  to  be  long  delayed. 


^  FFor  Raskin's  note  on  this  passage,  see  §  23  (p.  421}.] 
«  [In    connexion    with    the    "restoration"    of  St    Mark's: 
pp.  412-424.] 
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The  Bishop  will,  I  trust,  not  attribute  to  disrespect  the 
mode  of  reply  in  the  form  of  notes  attached  to  special 
passages,  indicated  by  inserted  letters,  which  was  adopted 
in  Fors  Clavigera  in  all  cases  of  important  correspondence,^ 
as  more  clearly  defining  the  several  points  under  debate. 


8.  (a)  •'The  challenge  appears  to  have  been  delivered." 
May  I  respectfully  express  my  regret  that  your  lordship 
should  not  have  read  the  letter  you  have  honoured  me 
by  answering?  The  number  of  Fors  referred  to  does  not 
deliver — ^it  only  reiterates — ^the  challenge  given  in  the  Fors 
for  January  1st,  1875,  with  reference  to  the  prayer  "Have 
mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics,  and  so 
fetch  them  home,  blessed  Lord,  to  Thy  flock,  that  they 
may  be  saved  among  the  renmant  of  the  true  Israelites,** 
in  these  following  terms: — 

*'  Who  are  the  true  Israelites,  my  Lord  of  Manchester,  on  your  Exchange  ? 
Do  they  stretch  their  cloth,  like  other  people? — have  they  any  underhand 
dealings  with  the  liable-to-be-damned  fitlse  Israelites — Rothschilds  and  the 
like?  or  are  they  duly  solicitous  about  those  wanderers'  souls?  and  how 
often,  on  the  average,  do  your  Manchester  clergy  preach  from  the  delicious 
parable,  savouriest  of  all  Scripture  to  rogues  (at  least  since  the  eleventh 
century,  when  I  find  it  to  have  been  specially  headed  with  golden  title 
in  my  best  Greek  MS.)  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican, — and  how  often, 
on  the  average,  from  those  objectionable  First  and  Fifteenth  Psalms?"' 

4.  (b)  "I  have  no  idea  why  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
specially  mentioned  by  name.**  By  diocese,  my  Lord;  not 
name,^  please  observe ;  and  for  this  very  simple  reason :  that 
I  have  already  fairly  accmttte  knowledge  of  the  divinity  of 
the  old  schools  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Oxford;  but  I 
looked  to  your  Lordship  as  the  authoritative  exponent  of  the 
more  advanced  divinity  of  the  school  of  Manchester,  with 
which  I  am  not  yet  familiar. 

5.  (c)  "  What  do  you  mean  by  usury  ? "     What  /  mean 

^  [See,  for  instance,  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  Letter  G7 
(Vol.  XXVm.  pp.  662-664).! 

«  [Letter  49  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  243).] 
>  [See  above,  p.  204  n.] 
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by  that  word,  my  Lord,  is  surely  of  no  consequence  to  any 
one  but  my  few  readers,  and  fewer  disciples.  What  David 
and  his  Son  meant  by  it  I  have  prayed  your  Lordship  to 
tell  your  flock,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  which  dictates 
daily  to  them  the  songs  of  the  one,^  and  professes  to  inter- 
pret to  them  the  commands  of  the  other. 

And  although  I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  Bishop  at 
the  court  of  the  Third  Richard  might  have  paused  in 
reply  to  a  too  curious  layman's  question  of  what  was 
meant  by  '^Murder";  and  can  also  conceive  a  Bishop 
at  the  court  of  the  Second  Charles  hesitating  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  word  ''Adultery";  and  farther,  in  the 
present  climacteric  of  the  British  Constitution,  an  elder  of 
the  Church  of  Glasgow  debating  within  himself  whether 
the  Commandment  which  was  severely  prohibitory  of  Theft 
might  not  be  mildly  permissive  of  Misappropriation;' — at 
no  time,  nor  under  any  conditions,  can  I  conceive  any 
question  existing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  raro^, 
fosnus^  usura^  or  usury:  and  I  trust  that  your  Lordship 
will  at  once  acquit  me  of  wishing  to  attach  any  other 
significance  to  the  word  than  that  which  it  was  to  the 
full  intended  to  convey  on  every  occasion  of  its  use  by 
Moses,  by  David,  by  Christ,  and  by  the  Doctors  of  the 
Christian  Church,  down  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

Nor,  even  since  that  date,  although  the  commercial 
phrase  "interest"  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  distinguish 
an  open  and  unoppressive  rate  of  usury  firom  a  surrepti- 
tious and  tyrannicid  one,  has  the  debate  of  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  ever  turned  seriously  on  that  distinction.  It 
is  neither  justified  by  its  defenders  only  in  its  mildness,  nor 
condemned  by  its  accusers  only  in  its  severity.  Usury  in 
any  degree  is  asserted  by  the  Doctors  of  the  early  Church 
to  be  sinful,  just  as  theft  and  adultery  are  asserted  to  be 
sinful,  though   neither    may  have    been    accompanied  with 

»  [See  Vol.  XXVn.  p.  335.] 

'  [The  reference  is  presumably  to  the  fiulure  of  the  City  of  Glawow  Bank  in 
1878 :  see^  in  %  later  volume,  Ruskin's  letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown  of  October  21, 
1878.] 
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violence;  and  although  the  theft  may  have  been  on  the 
most  splendid  scale,  and  the  fornication  of  the  most  courtly 
refinement. 

So  also,  in  modern  days,  though  the  voice  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  Pai*liament  declares  a  loan  without  interest 
to  be  a  monster,^  and  a  loan  made  below  the  current  rate 
of  interest,  a  monster  in  its  degree,  the  increase  of  divi- 
dends above  that  current  rate  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware» 
shunned  by  shareholders  with  an  equally  religious  horror. 

6.  But — this  strange  question  being  asked — I  give  its 
simple  and  broad  answer  in  the  words  of  Christ:  ^'The 
takhig  up  that  thou  layedst  not  down  ";^— or,  in  explained 
and  literal  terms,  usury  is  any  money  paid,  or  other  advan- 
tage given,  for  the  loan  of  anything  which  is  restored  to 
its  possessor  uninjured  and  undiminished.  For  simplest 
instance,  taking  a  cabman  the  other  day  on  a  long  drive, 
I  lent  him  a  shilling  to  get  his  dinner.  If  I  had  kept 
thirteen  pence  out  of  his  fare,  the  odd  penny  would  have 
been  usury. 

Or  again.  I  lent  one  of  my  servants,*  a  few  years  ago, 
eleven  hundred  pounds,  to  buUd  a  house  with,  and  stock 
its  ground.  After  some  years  he  paid  me  the  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  back.  If  I  had  taken  eleven  hundred  pounds 
and^  penny,  the  extra  penny  would  have  been  usury. 

I  do  not  know  whether  by  the  phrase,  presently  after 
used  by  your  Lordship,  "rehgious  sanctions,"  I  am  to 
understand  the  Law  of  God  which  David  loved,  and  Christ 
fulfilled,'  or  whether  the  splendour,  the  commercial  pros- 
perity, and  the  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  secrets  of 
science  and  treasures  of  art,  which  we  admire  in  the  City 
of  Manchester,  must  in  your  Lordship's  view  be  considered 
as  **  cases "  which  the  intelligence  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hubbard,  M.P.  for  London,  reported  in  Standard 
of  26th  July,  1879. 


Luke  xiz.  21.1 

Mr.  .George  Allen.] 

Psalins  cxix.  97 ;  Matthew  v.  17.] 
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could  not  have  originally  contemplated  Without  attempt- 
ing to  disguise  the  narrowness  of  the  horizon  grasped  by 
the  glance  of  the  Lord  from  Sinai,^  nor  the  inconvenience 
of  the  commandments  which  Christ  has  directed  those  who 
love  Him  to  keep,^  am  I  too  troublesome  or  too  exigent  in 
asking  from  one  of  those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made 
our  overseers,'  at  least  a  distinct  chart  of  the  Old  World  as 
contemplated  by  the  Almighty;  and  a  dear  definition  of 
even  the  inappropriate  tenor  of  the  orders  of  Christ:  if 
only  that  the  modem  scientific  Churchman  may  triumph 
more  securely  in  the  circumference  of  his  heavenly  vision, 
and  accept  more  gratefrilly  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  free- 
thinking  children  of  God? 

7.  To  take  a  definite,  and  not  impertinent,  instance,  I 
observe  in  the  continuing  portion  of  your  letter  that  your 
Lordship  recognizes  in  Christ  Himself,  as  doubtless  all  other 
human  perfections,  so  also  the  perfection  of  an  usurer ;  and 
that,  confidently  expecting  one  day  to  hear  from  His  lips  the 
convicting  sentence,  ''Thou  knewest  that  I  was  an  austere 
man,"^  your  Lordship  prepares  for  yourself,  by  the  disposi*. 
tion  of  your  capital  no  less  than  of  your  talents,  a  better 
answer  than  the  barren,  ''Behold,  there  thou  hast  that  is 
thine  1"  •  I  would  only  observe  in  reply,  that  although  the 
conception  of  the  Grood  Shepherd,  which  in  your  Lordship's 
language  is  "implied"  in  this  parable,  may  indeed  be  less 
that  of  one  who  lays  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,*  than  of 
one  who  takes  up  his  money  for  them,  the  passages  of  our 
Master's  instruction,  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  implicit, 
but  explicit,  are  perhaps  those  which  His  simpler  disciples 
will  be  safer  in  following.  Of  which  I  find,  early  in  His 
teaching,  this,  almost,  as  it  were,  in  words  of  one  syllable: 

^  [Exodos  xix.,  XX.] 

«  [John  xiv.  15.J 

»  [For  the  literal  meaning  of  "  bishop "  (hrlaKorot),  see  Stones  qf  Venice^  vol.  ii. 
(Vol.  X.  p.  25),  and  Sesame  and  Lilies,  §  22  (Vol.  XVm.  p.  72).] 

*  [Lake  xix.  22 ;    compare   the   examination    of  the   verse  in   Fore   davigera, 
Letter  63  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  323).] 

'  [See  Matthew  xxv.  25.] 
[See  John  x.  11.] 
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**6ive  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away."^ 

There  is  nothing  more  ^'impli^''  in  this  sentence  than 
the  probable  disposition  to  turn  away,  which  might  be  the 
first  impulse  in  the  mind  of  a  Christian  asked  to  lend  for 
nothing,  as  distinguished  from  the  disciple  of  the  Manchester 
school,  whose  principal  care  is  rather  to  find,  than  to  avoid, 
the  enthusiastic  and  enterprising  ^^him  that  would  borrow 
of  thee.''  We  of  the  older  tradition,  my  Lord,  think  that 
prudence,  no  less  than  charity,  forbids  the  provocation  or 
temptation  of  others  into  the  state  of  debt,  which  some 
time  or  other  we  might  be  called  upon,  not  only  to  allow 
the  payment  of  without  usury,  but  even  altogether  to 
forgive. 

8.  (d)  "Just  as  we  are  told."  Where,  my  Lord,  and 
by  whom?  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  schemers  in 
ph3rsical  science,  of  whom,  only  a  few  days  since,  I  heard 
one  of  the  leading  doctors  explain  to  a  pleased  audience 
that  serpents  once  had  legs,  and  had  dropped  them  off  in 
the  process  of  development,*  may  have  advised  the  modem 
disciple  of  progress  of  a  new  meaning  in  the  simple  phrase, 
"  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go " ;  •  and  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  may  henceforth  consist,  for  true  believers  of 
the  scientific  Gospel,  in  the  providing  of  meats  for  that 
spiritual  organ  of  motion.  It  is  doubtless  also  true  that 
we  shall  look  vainly  among  the  sayings  of  Solomon  for 
any  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill ; 
but  at  least  this  much  of  Natural  science,  enough  for  our 
highest  need,  we  may  find  in  the  Scriptures — that  by  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host 
of  them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth; — and  this  much  of 
Political,  that  the  Blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich — 
and  He  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it.* 

*  [Matthew  v.  42.] 

■  [The  reference  is  to  a  lecture  by  Huxley  on  December  1,  1879:  see  Vol.  XXVI. 
pp.  269,  343.] 

^  FGenesiB  iii.  14.] 

*  [Psalms  xxxiii.  6;  Proverbs  z.  22.] 
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9.  (e)  "What  I  do  expect  to  find."  Has  your  Lord- 
ship no  expectations  loftier  than  these,  from  severer  scrutiny 
of  the  Grospel  ?  As  for  instance,  of  some  ordinance  of 
Love,  built  on  the  foundation  of  Honesty? 

10.  (f)  ''  Cannot  without  a  violent  twist'*  I  have  never 
myself  found  any  person  sincerely  desirous  of  obejdng  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  who  had  the  least  wish,  or  occasion, 
to  twist  it;  nay,  even  those  who  study  it  only  that  they 
may  discover  methods  of  pardonable  disobedience,  recognize 
the  untumable  edge  of  its  sword — and  in  the  worst  extre- 
mity of  their  need,  strive  not  to  avert,  but  to  evade.  The 
utmost  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  cannot  deceive 
itself  into  satisfiEU^tory  misinterpretation ;  it  is  reduced  alwa3rs 
to  a  tremulous  omission  of  the  texts  it  is  resolved  to  dis- 
obey. But  a  little  while  since,  I  heard  an  entirely  well- 
meaning  dergjrman,  taken  by  siu^rise  in  the  course  of 
family  worship  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  friend,  and  find- 
ing himself  under  the  painfrd  necessity  of  reading  the  fif- 
teenth Psalm,  omit  the  first  sentence  of  the  closing  verse.^ 
I  chanced  afterwards  to  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  him 
why  he  had  done  so,  and  received  for  answer,  that  the 
lowliness  of  Christian  attainment  was  not  yet  ''  up  "  to  that 
verse.  The  harmonies  of  iniquity  are  thus  curiously  perfect : 
— ^the  economies  of  spiritual  nourishment  approve  the  same 
methods  of  adulteration  which  are  foimd  profitable  in  the 
carnal ;  imtil  the  prudent  pastor  follows  the  example  of  the 
well-instructed  dairyman;  and  provides  for  his  new-bom 
babes  the  iTisincere  Milk  of  the  Word,  that  they  may  not 
grow  thereby.* 

11.  (g)  "  St.  Paul,  no  doubt,  denounces  the  covetous." 
Am  I  to  understand  your  Lordship  as  considering  this  un- 
deniable denunciation  an  original  and  peculiar  view  taken  by 
the  least  of  the  Apostles — ^perhaps,  in  this  particular  opinion, 
not  worthy  to  be  called  an  Apostle?'    The  traditions  of 


'i 


^  He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury."] 
•  fSee  1  Peter  ii.  2.] 
Corinthians  xv.  9.] 
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my  earlier  days  were  wont  to  refer  me  to  an  earlier  source 
of  the  idea;  which  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  your  Lordship's  mind— else  the  rderence  to  the 
authority  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  for  the  significance  of  the 
noun  irX€oi/Gim79,  ought  to  have  been  made  also  for  that 
of  the  verb  hriOv/jiea^  And  your  Lordship's  frankness  in 
referring  me  to  the  instances  of  your  own  practice  in  the 
disposal  of  your  income,  must  plead  my  excuse  for  what 
might  have  otherwise  seemed  impertinent — ^in  noting  that 
the  blamelessness  of  episcopal  character,  even  by  that  least 
of  the  Apostles,  required  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
consists  not  merely  in  contentment  with  an  episcopal 
share  of  Church  property,  but  in  being  in  no  respect  eithar 
ai^XP^KepSiig^ — ^a  taker  of  gain  in  a  base  or  vulgar  manner, 
or  (f>i\af}yvpo9 — a  "lovcr  of  silver,"  this  latter  word  being 
the  conunon  and  proper  word  for  covetous,  in  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles;  as  of  the  Pharisees  in  Luke  xvL  14;  and 
associated  with  the  other  characters  of  men  in  perilous 
times,  2  Timothy  iii.  2,  and  its  relative  noun  <^iKafyyvpia^ 
given  in  sum  for  the  root  of  all  evil  in  2  Timothy  vL  10, 
while  even  the  authority  of  Liddell  and  Scott  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  irXeove^ia  itsclf  as  only  the  desire  of  getting 
more  than  our  share,  may  perhaps  be  bettered  by  the 
authority  of  the  teacher,  who,  deddning  the  appeal  made 
to  him  as  an  equitable  fAepumig  (Luke  xii.  14-46),  tells  his 
disciples  to  beware  of  covetousness,  simply  as  the  desire 
of  getting  more  than  we  have  got.  "For  a  man's  life 
oonsisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth." 

12.  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty that  I  check  my  natural  impulse  to  follow  you,  as 
a  scholar,  into  the  interesting  analysis  of  the  distinctions 
which  may  be  drawn  between  Rapacity  and  Acquisitiveness ; 
between  the  Avarice,  or  the  prudent  care,   of  possession; 

^  [The  verb  meaning  "  to  covet,"  used  in  the  Commandments  :  see  Exodus  xx.  17 
{o^K  iiri$vfii/i0-€is).'] 

•  ["Given  to  filthy  lucre":  Titus  i.  7.] 
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between  the  greed,  and  the  modest  expectation,  of  gain; 
between  the  love  of  money,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,^ 
and  the  commercial  spirit,  which  is  in  England  held  to  be 
the  fountain  of  all  good.  These  delicate  adjustments  of 
the  balance,  by  which  we  strive  to  weigh  to  a  grain  the 
relative  quantities  of  devotion  which  we  may  render  in  the 
service  of  Mammon  and  of  Grod,'  are  wholly  of  recent  in- 
vention and  application ;  nor  have  they  the  slightest  bearing 
either  on  the  spiritual  purport  of  the  final  commandment 
of  the  Decalogue,  or  on  the  distinctness  of  the  subsequent 
prohibition  of  practical  usury. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  how  difficult  it  has  become 
to  define  the  term  '^filthy"  with  precision,  in  the  present 
state,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  English  atmosphere;  and 
still  more  so,  to  judge  how  far,  in  that  healthy  element,  a 
moderate  and  delicately  sanctified  appetite  for  gold  may  be 
developed  into  livelier  qualms  of  hunger  for  righteousness. 
It  may  be  matter  of  private  opinion  how  for  the  lucre 
derived  by  your  Lordship  from  conmiission  on  the  £Eures 
and  refreshments  of  the  passengers  by  the  N(H*th- Western 
may  be  odoriferous  or  precious,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
ointment  on  the  head  of  Aaron;'  or  how  far  that  received 
by  the  Primate  of  England  in  royalties  on  the  circulation 
of  improving  literature  *  may  enrich — as  with  perfumes  out 
of  broken  alabaster^ — the  empyreal  air  of  Addington.  But 
the  higher  class  of  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  might 
sm^y,  with  true  grace,  receive,  from  the  last  imto  the  first, 
the  reflected  instruction  so  often  given  by  the  first  imto  the 
last,  "Be  content  with  your  wages."* 

*  See  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  East  Surrey  Hall,  Museum, 
and  Library  Company.     {Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  Ixz.^) 


1  Tunothv  vi.  10.1 
'See  Matthew  vL  24.] 
Psalms  cxxxii.  3.] 
See  Matthew  zzvi.  7.] 
.Luke  ill.  14.1 
•  tVol.  XXVin.  p.  722.] 
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18.  (h)  **  It  may,  perhaps,  not  improperly  be  said.*'  The 
Bible  Society  will  doubtless  in  future  gratefully  prefix  this 
guarantee  to  their  publications. 

14.  (i)  "Which  we  are  told."  Can  we  then  no  more 
find  for  ourselves  this  writing  on  our  hearts — or  has  it 
ceased  to  be  legible? 

15.  (k)  "  Remimerative  emplo3rment."  I  cannot  easily 
express  the  astonishment  with  which  I  find  a  man  of  your 
LfOrdship's  intelligence  taking  up  the  common  phrase  of 
'•giving  employment,"  as  if,  indeed,  labour  were  the  best 
gift  which  the  rich  could  bestow  on  the  poor.  Of  course, 
every  idle  vagabond,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  "gives  employ- 
ment" to  some  otherwise  enough  biurdened  wretch,  to 
provide  his  dinner  and  clothes  for  him;  and  every  vicious 
vagabond,  in  the  destructive  power  of  his  vice,  gives 
sorrowful  occupation  to  the  energies  of  resisting  and  reno- 
vatmg  virtue.  The  idle  child  who  litters  its  nursery  and 
tears  its  frock,  gives  employment  to  the  housemaid  and 
sempstress;  the  idle  woman,  who  litters  her  drawing-room 
with  trinkets,  and  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  twice  in  the  same 
dress,  is,  in  your  Lordship's  view,  the  enlightened  supporter 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  her  coimtry.  At  the  dose 
of  your  letter,  my  Lord,  you,  though  in  measured  terms, 
indignantly  dissent  from  my  statement  of  the  power  of  great 
cities  for  evil ;  and  indeed  I  have  perhaps  been  led,  by  my 
prolonged  study  of  the  causes  of  the  Fall  of  Venice,  into 
clearer  recognition  of  some  of  these  urban  influences  than 
may  have  been  possible  to  your  Lordship  in  the  centre  of 
the  virtues  and  proprieties  which  have  been  blessed  by 
Providence  in  the  rise  of  Manchester.  But  the  Scripturtd 
symbol  of  the  power  of  temptation  in  the  hand  of  the 
spiritual  Babylon — **all  kings  have  been  drunk  with  the 
wine  of  her  Fornication"^ — ^is  perfectly  literal  in  its  exposi- 
tion of  the  special  influence  of  cities  over  a  vicious,  that 
is  to  say,   a  declining,   people.      They   are   the  foci   of  its 

^  [Revelation  zviiL  3.] 
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fornication,  and  the  practical  meaning  is  that  the  lords  of 
the  soil  take  the  food  and  labour  of  the  peasants,  who  are 
their  slaves,  and  spend  them  especially  in  forms  of  luxury 
perfected  by  the  definitely  so-called  *' women  of  the  tawfi^'* 
who,  whether  East-cheap  DoU,  or  West — ^much  the  reverse 
of  cheap — Nell,  are,  botli  in  the  colour  which  they  give  to 
the  Arts,  and  in  the  tone  which  they  give  to  the  Manners, 
of  the  State,  a  literal  plague,  pestilence  and  burden  to  it, 
quite  otherwise  malignant  and  maleficent  than  the  poor 
country  lassie  who  loses  her  snood  among  the  heatiier. 
And  when,  at  last,  recU  political  economy  shall  exhibit  the 
exact  sources  and  consequences  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
great  capitals  of  civilization  on  their  own  indulgences,  your 
Lordship  will  be  furnished,  in  the  statistics  of  their  most 
splendid  and  most  impious  pleasure,  with  record  of  precisely 
the  largest  existing  source  of  "  remimerative  employment  '* — 
(if  that  were  all  the  poor  had  to  ask  for),  next  after  the 
preparation  and  practice  of  war.  I  believe  it  is,  indeed, 
probable  that  **  facility  of  intercourse  "  ^  gives  the  next  largest 
quantity  of  occupation;  and,  as  your  Lordship  rightly  ob- 
serves, to  most  respectable  persons.  And  if  the  entire 
population  of  Manchester  lost  the  use  of  its  legs,  your 
Lordship  would  similarly  have  the  satisfaction  of  observing, 
and  might  share  in  the  profits  of  providing,  the  needful 
machinery  of  porterage  and  stretchers.  But  observe,  my 
Lord — and  observe  as  a  final  and  inevitable  truth — ^that 
whether  you  lend  your  money  to  provide  an  invalided 
population  with  crutches,  stretchers,  hearses,  or  the  rail- 
road accommodation  which  is  so  often  synonymous  with  the 
three,  the  too;  on  the  tise  of  these,  which  constitutes  the 
shareholder's  dividend,  is  a  permanent  burden  upon  them, 
exacted  by  avarice,  and  by  no  means  an  aid  granted  by 
benevolence. 

16.   (l)   ''Sanctioned    by    experience."     The    experience 

^  [Not  an  actual  quotation  from  the  Bishop's  letter,  but  a  paraphrase  of  his 
'^ extension  of  communications":  see  aboTe,  p.  40S,  and  compare  /br«  Clavi^tra, 
Letter  10  (Vol.  XXVH.  p.  174).] 
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of  twenty-three  years,  my  Lord,   and  with   the  following 
result: — 

"We  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  practically  testing  the  theory. 
Not  more  than  seventeen"  (now  twenty-three — I  quote  from  a  letter 
dated  1875)  ''years  have  passed  since"  (by  the  final  abolition  of  the 
Usury  laws)  "all  restraint  was  removed  from  the  growth  of  what  Lord 
Coke  calls  'this  pestilent  weed/"  and  we  see  Bacon's  words  verified — 
''the  rich  becoming  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  throughout  the  cfvilised 
world." 

(Letter    from    Mr.    R.    Sillar,    quoted   in   Fors    Clavigera^ 
No.  48.^) 

17.  (m)  "  Inevitable."  Neither  "  impossible  "  nor  "  inevit- 
able" were  words  of  old  Christian  Faith.  But  see  the 
closing  paragraph  of  my  letter. 

18.  (n)  Before  you  call  on  me  to  substantiate  this  charge, 
my  Lord,  I  should  like  to  insert  after  the  words,  "steadily 
preaching,"  the  phrase,  "  and  politely  explaining " — ^with  the 
Pauline  qualification,  "whether  by  word,  or  our  epistle."* 

19.  (o)  "  The  great  cities  of  to-day  are  not  worse  than 
great  cities  always  have  been."  I  do  not  remember  having 
said  that  they  were,  my  Lord;  I  have  never  anticipated 
for  Manchester  a  worse  fate  than  that  of  Sardis  or  Sodom ; ' 
nor  have  I  yet  observed  any  so  mighty  works*  shown  forth 
in  her  by  her  ministers,  as  to  make  her  impenitence  less 
pardonable  than  that  of  Sidon  or  Tyre.  But  I  used  the 
particular  expression  which  your  Lordship  supposes  me  to 
have  overcharged  in  righteous  indignation,  "a  boil  breaking 
forth  with  blains  on  man  and  beast,"  because  that  parti- 
cular plague  was  the  one  which  Moses  was  ordered,  in  the 
Eternal  Wisdom,  to  connect  with  the  ashes  of  the  Furnace  * 
— ^literally,  no  less  than  spiritually,  when  he  brought  the 
Israelites  forth  out  of  Egypt,  yrow  the  midst  of  tJie  Furnace 
of  Iron.^     How  literally,  no   less   than  in   faith   and   hope, 

» rvoL  xxvin.  p.  121.1 

'  [2  Thessalouians  ii.  15.  J 

*  (Revelation  iii.  1-3 ;  Genesis  xix.  24.] 

*  'See  Matthew  xi.  21.] 
'   ^Exodus  ix.  8,  9.] 

*  [Deuteronomy  vr.  20.] 
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the  smoke  of  ^the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called 
SodcHn  and  Egypt,**  ^  has  poisoned  the  eaith,  the  waters,  and 
the  Kving  creatures,  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  babes  that 
know  not  their  right  hand  from  their  left — ^neither  Maodphis,* 
Gomorrah,  nor  Cahors'  are  themselves  likely  to  recogniie: 
but,  as  I  pause  in  tnmt  of  the  infinitude  of  the  evil  tiiat  I 
cannot  find  so  much  as  thou^t  to  follow — how  much  less 
words  to  speak  I — a  letter  is  brought  to  me  which  gives  what 
perhaps  may  be  mcMre  impressive  in  its  single  and  historical 
example,  than  all  the  general  evidence  gathered  already  in 
the  pages  of  Fars  Clavigera:^ — 

''I  coald  never  understand  formerly  what  you  meant  about  uturji  and 
about  its  being  wrong  to  take  interest.  I  said,  truly,  then  that  I  '  trusted 
jou/  meaning  I  knew  that  in  such  matters  you  di^  not  'opine'*— and 
that  innumeraUe  things  were  within  your  horiaon  which  hiul  no  place 
within  mine. 

''  But  as  I  did  not  understand  I  could  only  watch  and  ponder,  Oradu- 
aUy  I  came  to  see  a  little— as  when  I  read  current  hibtM  about  India— 
about  almost  every  country,  and  about  our  own  trade,  etc  Then  (one  of 
several  circumstances  that  could  be  seen  more  closely)  among  my  mother's 
kindred  in  the  north,  I  watched  the  ruin  of  two  lives.  They  began 
married  life  together,  with  good  prospects  and  sufficient  means,  in  a  lovely 
little  nest  among  the  hills,  beyond  the  Rochdale  smoke.  Soon  this  became 
too  narrow.  'A  splendid  trade,'  more  mills,  frequent  changes  into  even 
finer  dwellings,  luxurious  living,  ostentation,  extravagance,  increasing  year 
by  year,  all,  as  now  appears,  made  possible  by  usurv — borrowed  cajitaL 
The  wife  was  laid  in  her  grave  lately,  and  her  friends  are  ikmU^/ML  The 
husband,  with  ruin  threatening  his  affairs,  is  in  a  worse,  and  living,  grave 
of  evil  habits. 

''These  are  some  of  the  loopholes  through  which  light  has  fidlen  upon 
your  words,  giving  them  a  new  meaning,  and  making  me  wonder  how  I 
could  have  missed  seeing  it  from  the  first.  Once  alive  to  it,  I  recognise 
the  evil  on  all  sides,  and  how  we  are  entangled  by  it;  and  though  I  am 
still  puszled  at  one  or  two  points,  I  am  very  clear  about  the  principle — 
that  usury  is  a  deadly  thing." 

Yes ;  and  deadly  always  with  the  vilest  forms  of  destruc- 
tion both  to  soul  and  body. 

20.    It    happens    strangely,    my    Lord,    that    although 


Revelation  zi.  8.] 

Hosea  iz.  6.] 

For  Gabon,  the  city  of  usurers,  see  Vol.  XVn.  pp.  220,  M0*1 

See  the  Index  to  Fori,  under  "Usury,"  Vol  XXIX  p.  e71.] 

;See  Letter  6,  §  2  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  W).] 
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throughout  the  seven  volumes  of  Fors  Clavigerat  I  never 
have  set  down  a  sentence  without  chastising  it  first  into 
terms  which  could  be  UteraUy  as  well  as  in  their  widest 
bearing  justified  a<jainst  all  controversy,  you  could  perhaps 
not  have  foimd  in  the  whole  book,  had  your  Liordship  read 
it  for  the  purpose,  any  saying  quite  so  literally  and  terrific- 
ally demonstrable  as  this  which  you  have  chanced  to  select 
for  attack.  For,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  the  calamities 
which  in  their  apparently  mercUess  infliction  paralysed  the 
wavering  faith  of  mediaeval  Christendom,  the  '^boil  break- 
ing forth  into  blains,"  in  the  black  plagues  of  Florence  and 
London,  was  the  fatallest  messenger  of  the  fiends:  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  broad  result  of  the  Missionaiy 
labours  of  the  cities  of  Madrid,  Paris,  and  London,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  New  World,  since  the 
vaunted  discovery  of  it,  may  be  summed  in  the  stem  sentence 
— ^Death,  by  drunkenness  and  small-pox. 

21.  The  beneficent  influence  of  recent  commercial  enter- 
prise in  the  communication  of  such  divine  grace,  and  divine 
blessing  (not  to  speak  of  other  more  dreadful  and  shameful 
conditions  of  disease),  may  be  studied  to  best  advantage  in 
the  history  of  the  two  great  French  and  English  Companies, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  clothing  the  nakedness 
of  the  Old  World  with  coats  of  skins  from  the  New,^ 

The  charter  of  the  English  one,  obtained  from  the 
Crown  in  1670,  wa$  in  the  language  of  modem  Liberalism 
— "wonderfully  liberal":* — 

''comprising  not  only  the  grant  of  the  exclusive  trade,  but  also  of  full 
territorial  possession,  to  all  perpetuity,  of  the  vast  lands  within  the  water- 
shed of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Company  at  once  established  some  forts  along 
the  shores  of  the  great  inland  sea  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and 
opened  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians,  lo  that  it  never  ceased  pacing 

♦  The  Polar  World,  p.  342,  Longmans,  1874.« 

1  [Compare  Lovers  Meinie,  §  132  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  125).] 

'  [Ruskin  proceeds  to  quote  pp.  343-346,  with  some  omissions  (now  indicated 
by  dots).  For  other  references  to  the  book  by  Dr.  Hartwig,  see  Vol.  XXV. 
p.  119.] 
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rick  dkfidemU  to  the  fortuoate  shareholdera,  until  towmrds  the  close  of  the 
last  centniT.  •  •  • 

"...  Up  to  this  time«  with  the  exception  of  the  voyage  of  diseoveiy 
which  Heme  (1770-1771)  made  under  its  auspices  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppennine  River,  it  had  done  but  little  for  the  promotion  of  ideographical 
discovery  in  its  vast  territory. 

"Meanwhile^  the  Canadian  (French)  fur  traders  had  bec<nne  so  hateful 
to  the  Indians,  that  these  savages  formed  a  conspiracy  tor  their  total 
extirpation.  FortmuUefy  far  the  wkUe  men,  the  small-pox  broke  out  about 
this  time  among  the  red-skins,  and  swept  them  away  as  the  fire  consumes 
the  parched  grass  of  the  prairies.  Their  unburied  corpses  were  torn  by 
the  wolves  and  wild  dogs,  and  the  survivors  were  too  weak  and  dispirited 
to  be  able  to  undertake  anything  against  the  foreign  intruders.  The 
Canadian  fur  traders  now  also  saw  the  necessity  of  combining  their  efforts 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  instead  of  ruining  each  other  by  an  insane 
competition;  and  consequently  formed  in  1783  a  sode^  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  North-West  Company  of  Canada,  .  .  .  ruled  over  the  whole 
continent  from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  1806 
it  even  crossed  the  barrier  and  established  its  forts  on  the  northern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Columbia  river.  To  the  north  it  likewise  extended  its  opera- 
tions^ encroaching  more  and  more  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  which,  roused  to  energy,  now  also  pushed  on  its  posts 
further  and  further  into  the  interior,  and  established,  in  1812,  a  colony 
on  the  Red  River  to  the  south  of  Winnipeg  Lake,  thus  driving,  as  it 
were,  a  sharp  thorn  into  the  side  of  its  rival.  But  a  power  like  the 
North- West  Company,  which  had  no  less  than  50  agents,  70  interpreters, 
and  1120  'voyageurs'  in  its  pay,  and  whose  chief  managers  used  to 
appear  at  their  annual  meetings  at  Fort  William,  on  the  biuiks  of  Lake 
Superior,  with  aU  the  pomp  and  pride  of  feudal  barons,  was  not  inclined 
to  tolerate  this  encroachment;  and  thus,  after  many  quarrels,  a  regular 
war  broke  out  between  the  two  parties,  which,  after  two  years'  duration, 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Red  River  colonists,  and  the  murder  of  their 
governor  Semple.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  18l6«  and  is  but 
one  episode  of  the  bloody  feuds  which  continued  to  reign  between  the 
two  rival  Companies  until  1821. 

"The  dissensions  of  the  fur  traders  had  most  deplorable  consequences  for 
the  Red-skins ;  for  both  Companies,  to  swell  the  number  of  their  adherents, 
lavishly  distributed  spirituous  liquors — a  temptation  which  no  Indian  can 
resist  The  whole  of  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Atha- 
basca were  but  one  scene  of  reveliy  and  bloodshed.  Alreadv  decimated 
by  the  small-pox,  the  Indians  now  became  the  victims  of  drunkenness  and 
discord,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  the  war  and  its  consequent  demora- 
lisation continued,  the  most  important  tribes  would  soon  be  utterly  swept 
away.  .  •  . 

''At  length  wisdom  prevailed  over  passion,  and  the  enemies  came  to  a 
resolution  which,  if  taken  from  the  very  beginning,  would  have  saved  them 
both  a  great  deal  of  treasure  and  many  crimes.  Instead  of  continuing  to 
swing  the  tomahawk,  they  now  smoked  the  calumet,  and  amalgamated  in 
1821,  under  the  name  of  'Hudson's  Bay  Company,'  and  under  the  wing 
of  the  Charter. 

xxxiv.  2  D 
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^Tbe  Biftidi  Oovemmeii^  as  m  dawwy  to  the 
tented  them  with  m  licence  of  ezdoriTc  tzmde  throoghoot  the  wlwie  of 
that  tenftorj  which,  onder  Ae  wme  of  the  'Hndaoa'o  Bmy  and  Nordb- 
Wert  territories,'  extends  fiwn  Labrador  to  the  Fbdie,  and  horn  the  led 
Biver  to  the  Pobr  Ocean/' 

22.  ^'Such^  my  LorcU  have  been  the  trium^is  of  the 
modem  Erangel  ot  Usury,  CompetitiQiit  and  Private  Enter- 
prise, in  a  perfectly  clear  instance  of  their  action,  chosen  I 
hope  with  sufficient  candour,  since  ''  BOstory,""  sajrs  Trokssm 
Hind,^  ^does  not  furnish  another  example  of  an  association 
of  private  individuals  exerting  a  powerhil  influence  over  so 
large  an  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  and  administering 
their  affairs  with  such  consmnmate  skill,  and  unwavering 
devotion  to  the  original  objects  of  their  incorporation.** 

That  original  object  being,  of  course,  that  poor  naked 
America,  having  yet  in  a  manner  two  coats,  mig^t  be 
induced  by  these  Christian  merchants  to  give  to  him  that 
had  none?' 

In  like  manner,  may  any  Christian  householder,  who 
has  two  houses  or  perchance  two  parks,  ever  be  induced 
to  give  to  him  that  hath  none?  My  temper  and  my 
courtesy  scarcely  serve  me,  my  Lord,  to  reply  to  your 
assertion  of  the  ''  inevitableness "  that,  while  half  of  Great 
Britain  is  laid  out  in  hunting-grounds  for  sport  more 
savage  than  the  Indian's,  the  poor  of  our  cities  must  be 
swept  into  incestuous  heaps,  or  into  dens  and  caves  which 
are  only  tombs  disquieted,  so  changing  the  whiteness  of 
Jewish  sepulchres  into  the  blackness  of  Christian  ones,  in 
which  the  hearts  of  the  rich  and  the  homes  of  the  poor 
are  alike  as  graves  that  appear  not;' — only  their  murmur, 
that  sayeth  *^it  is  not  enough,"  sounds  deeper  beneath  us 
every  hour;  nay,  the  whole  earth,  and  not  only  the  cities 
of  it,  sends  forth  that  ghastly  cry;  and  her  fruitful  plains 

^  [In  the  Narratiw  qf  the  Canadian  Bed  River  Exploring  Expeditum,  voL  ii.  p.  211. 
Quoted  in  The  Polar  World,  p.  348.] 

«  [Luke  iii.  11.] 

'  [Luke  zL  44.  For  the  other  Bible  references  in  §  22,  see  Joshua  zvii.  16; 
Genesis  ziv.  10 ;  Matthew  zzvii.  33  ;  Revelation  ziv.  3  ;  and  see  1  Ck)riuthianfl 
zv.  66.] 
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htsste  become  slime^jHts,  and  her  fair  estuaries,  gulfs  of 
death;  for  us,  the  Mountain  of  the  Lord  has  become 
only  Grolgotha,  and  the  sound  of  the  new  song  before 
the  Throne  is  drowned  in  the  rolling  death-rattle  of  the 
nations,  "Oh  Christ;  where  is  thy  victory?" 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Mammon  parent  of  Good,^ 
••-Mid  this  the  true  debate,  my  Lord  of  Manchester, 
between  the  two  Angels  of  your  Church, — whether  the 
"  Dreamland  **  of  its  souls  be  now,  or  hereafter,* — now,  the 
firelight  in  the  cave,  or  hereafter,  the  sunlight  of  Heaven. 

28.  How,  my  Lord,  am  I  to  receive,  or  reply  to,  the 
narrow  concessions  of  your  closing  sentence?'  The  Spirit 
of  Truth  was  breathed  even  from  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
and  the  Law  of  Justice  thimdered  even  from  the  Cretan 
Sinai;*  but  for  us.  He  who  said,  **I  am  the  Truth,*"  said 
also,  •^I  am  the  Way,  and  the  Life";*  and  for  tis.  He  who  • 
reasoned  of  Righteousness,  reasoned  also  of  Temperance 
and  Judgment  to  come/  Is  this  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
Word,^  which  takes  the  hope  from  the  Person  of  Christ, 
and  the  fear  from  the  charge  of  His  apostle,  and  forbids 
to  English  heroism  the  perilous  vision  of  Immortality?' 
God  be  with  you,  my  Lord,  and  exalt  your  teaching  to 
that  quality  of  Mercy  which,  distilling  as  the  ram  from 
Heaven — not  strained*  as  through  channels  from  a  sullen 

»  [See  MUton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  153.] 

*  prhe  reference  here  is  to  a  sermon  of  the  Bishop's  cited  in  the  Letter  of  Fwrs 


Ciavigera  to  which  the  Bishop  had  heen  repljring.  In  the  sermon  (on  Immortality)^ 
the  Bishop  said  that  St.  Paul  while  ''' wading  in  the  perilous  depths'  of  anticipa- 
tions of  immortality,  wisely  brought  his  readers'  thoughts  back  from  dreamland  to 


reality":  see  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  243.  In  ""the  firelight  in  the  cave,"  Ruskin  it  re- 
ferring to  Phito's  image  of  tiie  care  in  the  ReinMie,  Tii.  614»  615  :  compare  Vol.  XX. 
p.  163.] 

'  [In  whkh  the  Bishop  said  that  if  Ruskin  would  ^'teeeh  us  clergy  how  better 
to  discharge  our  office  of  ministers  of  a  Kingdom  of  Truth  and  Righteoumeei/' 
they  would  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude:  see  above,  p.  405.] 

*  [The  reference  it  to  the  Commandments  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete ;  which 
Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  studied  before  framing  the  Spartan  code  (Plutarch's 
l^rpus,  iv.).] 

*  John  xiv.  6.] 

*  Acts  xxiv.  25.] 


See  above,  §  10  (p.  411).] 
in.  Vol.  hr— 


•  ;See,  again.  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  243.] 

*  [Merchant  qf  Venice^  Act  it.  sc.  1  (''The  quality  of  Mercy  is  not  strained; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven"};  and  Deuteronomy  xzzii.  12  C'My 
speech  shall  distil  ...  as  small  rain").] 
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reservoir — ^may  soften  the  hearts  of  your  people  to  receive 
the  New  Commandment,  that  they  Love  one  another.^  So, 
round  the  cathedral  of  your  city,  shall  the  merchant's  law 
be  just,  and  his  weights  true ;  *  the  table  of  the  m<niey* 
changer  not  overthrown,'  and  the  bench  of  the  mmicy- 
lender  unbroken. 

And  to  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule.  Peace 
shall  be  on  them,  and  Mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God.^ 

24.  With  the  preceding  letter  must  assuredly  end — 
for  the  present,  if  not  for  ever* — ^my  own  notes  on  a 
subject  of  which  my  strength  no  longer  serves  me  to 
endure  the  stress  and  sorrow;  but  I  may  possibly  be  able 
to  collect,  eventually,  into  more  close  form,  the  already 
manifold  and  sufficient  references  scattered  through  Pert 
Clavigera:  and  perhaps  to  reprint  for  the  St.  George's 
Guild*  the  admirable  compendium  of  British  ecclesiastical 
and  lay  authority  on  the  subject,  collected  by  John  Blax- 
ton,  pi-eacher  of  Gkxl's  Word  at  Osmington  in  Dorset- 
shire, printed  by  John  Norton  under  the  title  of  The 
EngUsh  Usurer^  and  sold  by  Francis  Bowman,  in  Oxford, 
1684.  A  still  more  precious  record  of  the  fierce  struggle 
of  usury  into  life  among  Christians,  and  of  the  resistance 
to  it  by  Venice  and  her  "Anthony,"*  will  be  found  in 
the    dialogue    "della    Usura,"    of   Messer   Speron    Sperone 

♦  ''The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man. 
The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit. 
In  doing  courtesies;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. " 

This  is  the  Shakspearian  description  of  that  Anthony,  whom  the  modem 
British    public,   with    its  new   critical    lights,   calls  a  ''sentimentalist    and 

1  [John  xiii.  34.] 

'  [A  reference  to  the  inscriptiou  found  by  Ruskin  on  the  first  church  in  Venice : 
see  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  268-269.] 

•  [Matthew  xxi.  12.] 

*  [Galatians  vi.  16.] 

•  'See,  however,  below,  p.  443.] 

*  [lliese  designs,  however,  were  not  carried  out     For  a  collection  of  the  prin- 
cipal passages  on  "usury"  in  For$,  see  VoL  XXVII.  p.  zlvii.] 
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(Aldus,  in  Vinegia,  MDXIII.^),  followed  by  the  dialogue 
^'del  Cathaio,''  between  ^^  Portia,  sola,  e  fianciulla,  fame,  e 
cibo,  vita,  e  morte,  di  ciascuno  che  la  conosce,''  and  her 
lover  Moresini,  which  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  love- 
liest in  The  Merchant  of  Veruce.  Readers  who  seek  more 
modem  and  more  scientific  instruction  may  consult  the 
able  abstract  of  the  triumph  of  usury,  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Dickson  White,  President  of  Cornell  University 
(The  Warfare  of  Science,  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  1877*),  in 
which  the  victory  of  the  great  modem  scientific  principle, 
that  two  and  two  make  five,  is  traced  exultingly  to  the 
final  overthrow  of  St  Chrysostom,  St  Jerome,  St  Bernard, 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,  Luther,  and  Bossuet,  by  '^the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Torlonia  family  in  Rome."  A  better 
collection  of  the  most  crushing  evidence  cannot  be  foimd 
than  this,  furnished  by  an  adversary;  a  less  petulant  and 
pompous,  but  more  earnest  voice  from  America,  Usury  the 
Giant  Sin  of  the  Age,  by  Edward  Palmer  (Perth  Amboys, 
1865),  should  be  read  together  with  it 

25.  In  the  meantime,  the  substance  of  the  teaching  of 
the  former  Church  of  England,  in  the  great  sermon  against 
usury  of  Bishop  Jewel,  may  perhaps  not  uselessly  occupy 
one  additional  page  of  The  Contemporary  Review:^ — 

''Ustuy  is  a  kind  of  lending  of  money,  or  come,  or  ojle,  or  wine,  or 
of  any  other  thing,  wherein,  upon  covenant  and  bargahie,  we  receive 
againe  the  whole  prindpall  wliich  we  delivered,  and  lomewhat  more,  for 

speculator!"^ — ^holding  Shylock  to  be  the  real  hero,  and  innocent  victim 
of  the  drama.^ 

^  [In  the  edition  of  1643,  the  dialogue  ''Delia  Usura"  is  mt  pp.  70  9eq.,  and 
that  **Del  Cathaio"  on  pp.  166  mo.J 

*  [For  another  reference  to  tnis  hook,  see  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  690.  Raskin's 
reference  here  is  to  pp.  122-133  of  the  book.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  the  sermon,  see  Fors  Clatigera,  Letter  63  (VoL 
XXVllI.  p.  340).  The  discourse  occurs  in  An  ExpoiUum  upon  the  Ftrtt  Epistle  to 
the  Theuakmiam,  iv.  6.  See  pp.  62-81  in  voL  vii.  of  Jewel's  Worke^  edited  by 
R.  W.  Jelf,  1848.] 

*  [No  doubt  in  some  criticism  of  The  Merchant  qf  Venice  at  the  Lyceum  (1880) : 
see  below,  p.  646.] 

■  [For  The  Merchant  of  Venice  on  usury,  see  Munera  Puiverie,  §§  100,  134 
(VoL  XVn.  pp.  223,  267);  Vol  tTAmo,  §  277  (VoL  XXIU.  p.  161);  and  Fmv 
Clavigera,  Letter  76  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  08).] 
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the  use  and  occupying  of  the  same;  as  if  I  lend  100  pounds  and  ibr  il 
covenant  to  receive  105  pound,  or  any  other  summe,  greater  tbeii  was 
the  summe  which  I  did  lend :  this  is  that  which  we  call  usury :  rad  a 
kind  of  bargaining  as  no  good  man,  or  godly  man,  ever  JUtd,  Soeh  a  kind 
of  bargaininff  as  all  men  that  ever  feared  God's  judgements  bav#  alwaies 
abhorred  and  condemned.  It  is  filthy  gaines,  and  a  worke  of  dark»ie«^ 
it  is  a  monster  in  nature :  the  overthrow  of  mighty  kingdoms,  the  dcstnie- 
tion  of  flourishing  States,  the  decay  of  wealthy  cities,  the  plagues  of  Ao 
world,  and  the  misery  of  the  people :  it  is  tbeft»  it  is  the  murtbering  eC 
our  brethren,  its  the  curse  of  God,  and  the  curse  of  the  people.  This  Is 
Usury.  By  these  signes  and  tokens  joa  may  know  it  For  whereaoerar  it 
laigneth  all  those  mischiefes  ensue. 

"  Whence  springeth  usury  ?  Soone  shewed.  Even  thence  whence  thefti 
murder,  adultery,  the  plagues,  and  destruction  of  the  people  doe  spring. 
All  these  are  the  workes  of  the  di veil,. and  the  workes  of  the  flerii.  Christ 
telleth  the  Pharisees^  You  are  of  your  father  the  divell,  and  the  lusts  ol 
your  father  you  will  doe.  Even  so  may  it  truely  be  sayd  to  the  usurer. 
Thou  art  of  thy  father  the  divell,  and  the  lusts  of  thy  father  thou  wilt 
doe,  and  therefore  thou  hast  pleasure  in  his  workes.  The  divell  entered 
into  the  heart  of  Judas,  and  put  in  him  this  greedinesse,  and  covetousnease 
of  gaine,  for  which  he  was  content  to  sell  his  master.  Judas's  heart  was 
the  shop,  the  divell  was  the  foreman  to  worke  in  it.  They  that  will  be 
rich  fall  into  tentation  and  snares,  and  into  many  foolish  and  aojsome 
lusts,  which  drowne  men  in  perdition  and  destruction.  For  the  desire  of 
money  is  the  roote  of  all  evil.  And  St.  John  saith.  Whosoever  committeth 
sinne  is  of  the  Divell,  1  Job.  3-8.  Thus  we  see  that  the  divell  is  the 
planter,  and  the  father  of  usury. 

''What  are  the  fruits  of  usury?  A.  1.  It  dissolveth  the  knot  and 
fellowship  of  mankind.  2.  It  hardeneth  man's  heart.  3.  It  maketh  men 
unnaturall,  and  bereaveth  them  of  charity,  and  love  to  their  dearest 
friends.  4.  It  breedeth  misery  and  provoketh  the  wrath  of  Crod  from 
heaven.  5.  It  consumeth  rich  men,  it  eateth  up  the  poore,  it  maketh 
bankrupts,  and  undoeth  many  householders.  6.  The  poore  occupiers  are 
driven  to  flee,  their  wives  are  left  alone,  their  children  are  hopelesse,  and 
driven  to  beg  their  bread,  through  the  unmercifull  dealing  of  the  covetous 
usurer. 

''He  that  is  an  usurer,  wisheth  that  all  others  may  lacke  and  come  to 
him  and  borrow  of  him;  that  all  others  may  lose,  so  that  he  may  have 
gaine.  Therefore  our  old  forefathers  so  much  abhorred  this  trade,  that 
they  thought  an  usurer  unworthy  to  live  in  the  company  of  Christian 
men.  They  sufiTered  not  an  usurer  to  be  witnesse  in  matters  of  Law. 
They  suffer  him  not  to  make  a  Testament,  and  to  bestow  his  goods  by 
will.  When  an  usurer  dyed,  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  buried  in 
places  appointed  for  the  buriall  of  Christians.  So  highly  did  they  mislike 
this  unmercifull  spoyling  and  deceiving  our  brethren. 

"  But  what  speak  I  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  ?  There  was 
never  any  religion,  nor  sect,  nor  state,  nor  degree,  nor  profession  of  men, 
but  they  have  disliked  it.  Philosophers,  Greekes,  Latins,  lawyers,  divines, 
Catholikes,  heretics;  all  tongues  and  nations  have  ever  thought  an  usurer 
as  dangerous  as  a  theefe.     The  very  sense  of  nature  proves  it  to  be  so. 
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If  the  stones  could  speak  they  would  say  as  much.  But  some  will  say  all 
kindes  of  usury  are  not  forbidden.  There  may  be  cases  where  usury  may 
stand  with  reason  and  equity,  and  herein  they  say  so  much  as  by  wit 
may  be  devised  to  paint  out  a  foule  and  ugly  idoll,  and  to  shadow  them- 
selves in  manifest  and  open  wickednesse.  Whatsoever  God  sayth,  yet  this 
or  this  kind  of  usury,  say  they,  which  is  done  in  this  or  this  sort,  is  not 
forbidden.  It  proffiteth  the  Commonwealth,  it  relieveth  great  numbers^, 
the  poore  should  otherwise  perish,  none  would  lend  them.  By  like  good 
reason,  there  are  some  that  defend  theft  and  murder;  they  say,  there 
may  be  some  case  where  it  is  lawful  to  kill  or  to  steale;  for  God  willed 
the  Hebrews  to  rob  the  .Egyptians,  and  Abraham  to  kill  his  own  sonne 
Isaac.  In  these  cases  the  robbery  and  the  killing  of  his  sonne  were  lawfuU. 
So  say  they.  Even  so  by  the  like  reason  doe  some  of  our  countrymen 
maintayne  concubines,  curtizans,  and  brothel-houses,  and  stand  in  defence 
of  open  stewes.  They  are  (say  they)  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  they 
keepe  men  from  more  dangerous  inconveniences;  take  them  away,  it  will 
be  worse.  Although  God  say,  there  shall  be  no  whore  of  the  daughters 
of  Israel,  neither  shall  there  be  a  whore-keeper  of  the  sonnes  of  Israel: 
yet  these  men  say  all  manner  of  whoredom  is  not  forbidden.  In  these 
and  these  cases  it  is  not  amisse  to  alow  it. 

''As  Samuel  sayd  to  Saul,  so  may  we  say  to  the  usurer.  Thou  hast 
devised  cases  and  colours  to  hide  thy  shame,  but  what  regard  hath  God 
to  thy  cases?  What  careth  He  for  thy  reasons?  the  Lord  would  have 
more  pleasure,  if  when  thou  heareth  His  voyce  thou  wouldest  obey  Him. 
For  what  is  thy  device  against  the  counsell,  and  ordinance  of  God  ?  What 
bold  presumption  is  it  for  a  mortall  man  to  controule  the  commandments 
of  immortall  God  ?  And  to  weigh  his  heavenly  wisdome  in  the  ballance 
of  humane  foolishnesse  ?  When  God  sayth,  Thou  shalt  not  take  usury, 
what  creature  of  God  art  thou  which  canst  take  usury?  When  God 
maketh  it  unlawfull,  what  art  thou,  oh  man,  that  sayst,  it  is  lawfuU  ?  This 
is  a  token  of  a  desperate  mind.  It  is  found  true  in  thee,  that  Paul  sayd, 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  ilL  Thou  art  so  given  over  unto  the 
wicked  Mammon,  that  thou  carest  not  to  doe  the  will  of  God." 

Thus  far,  the  theology  of  Old  England.  Let  it  close 
with  the  calm  law,  spoken  four  hundred  years  before  Christ, 

St  /JLti  KoridoVy  fxh  aveXri} 

1  [Plato,  Law8,  xi.  013  C] 
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THE   STUDY   OF   BEAUTY   AND   ART 
IN   LARGE   TOWNS 

[1883] 

I.  I  HAVE  been  asked  by  Mr,  Horsfall^  to  write  a  few 
words  of  introduction  to  the  following  papers.  The  trust 
is  a  frank  one^  for  our  friendship  has  been  long  and  intimate 
enough  to  assure  their  author  that  my  feelings  and  even 
practical  convictions  in  many  respects  dsBkr  from  his,  and 
in  some,  relating  especially  to  the  subjects  here  treated  of, 
are  even  opposed  to  his;  so  that  my  private  letters  (which, 
to  speak  truth,  he  never  attends  to  a  word  of)  are  little 
more  than  a  series  of  exhortations  to  him  to  sing—once 
for  all — ^the  beautifol  Cavalier  ditty  of  "Farewell,  Man- 
chester,"' abd  pour  the  dew  of  his  artistic  benevolence  on 
less  recusant  ground.  Nevertheless,  as  assuredly  he  knows 
much  more  of  his  own  town  than  I  do,  and  as  his  mind  is 
evidently  made  up  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  it,  the  only 
thing  left  for  me  to  do  is  to  help  him  all  I  can  in  the 
hard  task  he  has  set  himself,  or,  if  I  can't  help,  at  least  to 
bear  witness  to  the  goodness  of  the  seed  he  has  set  him- 
self to  sow  among  thorns.'  For,  indeed,  the  principles  on 
which  he  is  working  are  altogether  true  and  sound;  and 
the  definitions  and  defence  of  them,  in  this  pamphlet,  are 
among  the  most  important  pieces  of  Art  teaching  which  I 
have  ever  met  with  in  recent  English  literature;  in  past 

^  [For  whom  and  his  woric  in  founding  an  Art  Miueam  at  Ancoata  (Maneheatar) 
and  Ruskin's  correspondence  with  him,  see  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  149,  196,  689-693.] 
'  [A  Jacobite  song,  a  &vourite  of  Ruakin's:  see  Pr^tterita,  iii.  §  80.] 
•  [Matthew  xiii.  17.] 
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Art-literature  there  cannot  of  course  be  anjrthing  parallel 
to  them,  since  the  difficulties  to  be  met  and  miscluefis  to 
be  dealt  with  are  wholly  of  to-day.  And  in  all  the  practical 
suggestions  and  recommendations  given  in  the  following 
pages  I  not  only  concur,  but  am  mjrself  much  aided  as  I 
read  them  in  the  giving  form  to  my  own  plans  for  the 
museum  at  Sheffield;^  nor  do  I  doubt  that  they  will  at 
once  commend  themselves  to  every  intelligent  and  candid 
reader.  But,  to  my  own  mind,  the  statements  of  principle 
on  which  these  recommendations  are  based  are  1^  tbt 
more  valuable  part  of  the  writings,  for  these  are  true  and 
serviceable  for  all  time,  and  in  all  places ;  while  in  simplicity 
and  lucidity  they  are  far  beyond  any  usually  to  be  found 
in  essays  on  Art,  and  the  political  significance  of  the  laws 
thus  defined  is  really,  I  ^believe,  here  for  the  first  time 
rightly  grasped  and  illustrated. 

2.  Of  these,  however,  the  one  whose  root  is  deepest  and 
range  widest  will  be  denied  by  many  readers,  and  doubted 
by  others,  so  that  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two 
farther  in  its  interpretation  and  defence — ^the  saying,  namely, 
that  "  faith  cannot  dwell  in  hideous  towns,"  and  that  ^'  fieuni- 
liarity  with  beauty  is  a  most  powerful  aid  to  belief* 
This  is  a  curious  saying,  in  front  of  the  &LCt  that  the 
primary  force  of  infidelity  in  the  Renaissance  times  was  its 
pursuit  of  carnal  beauty,  and  that  nowadays  (at  least,  so 
far  as  my  own  experience  reaches)  more  faith  may  be  foimd 
in  the  back  streets  of  most  cities  than  in  the  fine  ones. 
Nevertheless  the  saying  is  wholly  true,  first,  because  carnal 
beauty  is  not  true  beauty ;  secondly,  because,  rightly  judged, 
the  fine  streets  of  most  modem  towns  are  more  hideous 
than  the  back  ones;  lastly — and  this  is  the  point  on  which 
I  must  enlarge — because  universally  the  first  condition  to 
the  believing  there  is  Order  in  Heaven  is  the  Sight  of 
Order  upon  Earth;  Order,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  result  of 
physical  law,  but  of  some  spiritual  power  prevailing  over  it, 

^  [For  which,  see  Vol.  XXX.] 

>  [See  p.  22  of  Mr.  HorsfaU's  pamphlet] 
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as,  to  take  instances  from  my  own  old  and  favourite  sub- 
ject, the  ordering  of  the  clouds  in  a  beautiful  sunset,  which 
corresponds  to  a  painter's  invention  of  them,  or  the  ordering 
of  the  colours  on  a  bird's  wing,  or  of  the  radiations  of  a 
crystal  of  hoarfrost  or  of  sapphire,  concerning  any  of  which 
matters  men,  so  called  of  science,  are  necessarily  and  for 
ever  silent,  because  the  distribution  of  colours  in  spectra 
and  the  relation  of  planes  in  crystals  are  final  and  causeless 
facts,  orders,  that  is  to  say,  not  laxm.  And  more  than  this, 
the  infidel  temper  which  is  incapable  of  perceiving  this 
spiritual  beauty  has  an  instant  and  constant  tendency  to 
delight  in  the  reverse  of  it,  so  that  practically  its  investiga- 
tion is  always,  by  preference,  of  forms  of  death  or  disease 
and  every  state  of  disorder  and  dissolution,  the  affectionate 
analysis  of  vice  in  modem  novels  being  a  part  of  the  same 
science.^  And,  to  keep  to  my  own  special  field  of  study — 
the  order  of  clouds, — ^Uiere  is  a  grotesquely  notable  example 
of  the  connection  between  infidelity  and  the  sense  of  ugli- 
ness in  a  paper  in  the  last  Contemporary  Review,^  in  which 
an  able  writer,  who  signs  Vernon  Lee,  but  whose  personal 
view  or  purpose  remains  to  the  dose  of  the  essay  inscrutable, 
has  rendered  with  considerable  acuteness  and  animation  the 
course  of  a  dialogue  between  one  of  the  common  modem 
men  about  town  who  are  the  parasites  of  their  own  cigars 
and  two  more  or  less  weak  and  foolish  friends  of  hesitatingly 
adverse  instincts:  the  three  of  them,  however,  practicidly 
assuming  their  own  wisdom  to  be  the  highest  yet  attained 
by  the  human  race;  and  their  own  diversion  on  the  moun- 
tainous heights  of  it  being  by  the  aspect  of  a  so-called 
"  preposterous "  sunset,  described  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  A  brilliant  light,  which  seemed  to  sink  out  of  the  landscape  all  its  reds 
and  yellows,  and  with  them  all  life ;  bleaching  the  yellowing  cornfields  and 
brown  heath;  but  burnishing  into  demoniac*  energy  of  colour  the  pastures 
and  oak  woods,  brilliant  against  the  dark  sky,  as  if  filled  with  green  fire. 

^  [Compare  Fktim,  Fair  and  Foul;  abore,  pp.  268  m^.] 

'  [''The  Responsibilities  of  Unbelief:  a  Conversation  between  Three  RationalisU/' 
CM«fn|Mniiy  Review,  May  1883,  vol.  48.1 

>  [Compare  AH  qf  England,  §  138  (Vol.  XXXllI.  p.  366).] 
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As  I  hare  above  said*  I  do  not  diacon  the  pmpose 
the  writer  of  this  paper;  but  it  would  be  impossible 
iPustrate  more  eleariy  this  chnMiic  insanity  of  infidel  thotig 
which  makes  all  nature  qiectiml;  while,  with  exactly  oon 
^ondent  and  lefleetive  power,  whatever  is  dreadful  or  di 
ofdered  in  external  things  reproduces  itself  in  disease  of  tl 
human  mind  affected  by  than. 

8.  The  correspondent  rektions  of  beauty  to  moralil 
are  illustrated  in  the  foOowing  pages  in  a  way  which  leav 
little  to  be  desired,  and  scarcely  any  room  for  dissent;  bi 
I  have  marked  for  my  own  fiiture  reference  the  fbllowii 
passages,  of  which  I  think  it  will  further  the  usefulness  < 
the  book  that  the  reader  should  initially  observe  the  coi 
tents  and  connection. 

L  (P.  15,  line  6-10^). — Our  idea  of  beauty  in  all  thin| 
depends  on  what  we  bdieve  they  ought  to  be  and  do. 

u.  (P.  17,  line  8-17*). — Pleasure  is  most  to  be  foun 
in  Mife  and  pure  ways,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  lij 
is  to  have  a  great  many  tittle  happinesses. 

>  ["Out  idea  of  wliat  beaatj  b  in   hanuin  betii^,  in  pictares,  in  honaes, 
cliAini,  in  an i  main,  in  cities,  in  eveiTthing,  in  short,  which  we  know  to  have  a  ui 
in  the  main  depends  on  what  we  believe  that  human  beings,  pictares,  and  the  n 
oegfat  to  be  and  do,'*] 

» y  Every  bank  in  e>'er7  countiy  lane,  c^ery  bush,  every  tree,  the  sky  hy  d 
and  by  night,  every  aspect  of  nature,  is  full  of  beaotiful  form  or  colour,  or  of  bol 
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in.  (P.  24,  line  10-80  ^).-^The  wonder  and  sorrow  that  in 
a  country  possessing  an  Established  Church,  no  book  exists 
which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  to  show  them 
the  best  things  that  can  be  done  in  life,  and  prevent  their 
wwting  it. 

iv.  (P.  28,  line  21--86^). — ^There  is  erery  reason  to  believe 
that  susceptibility  to  beauty  can  be  gained  through  proper 
training  in  childhood  by  almost  every  one. 

V.  (P.  29,  line  88-85*). — But  if  we  are  to  attain  to 
either  a  higher  morality  or  a  strong  love  of  beauty,  such 
attainment  must  be  the  result  of  a  strenuous  effort  and  a 
sbrong  wilL 

for  thoae  whose  egres  and  hearte  and  brains  have  heen  opened  to  perceive  beautf • 
Rlditer  has  aomewhere  said  that  man's  greaiBii  defect  is  that  he  htm  sueh  a  lot  of 
tnmU  ooes.  With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  greatest  happiness  man  can 
have  is  to  have  a  mat  many  little  happinesses,  and  therefore  a  strong  love  of 
beaoty,  which  enables  almeet  eveiy  sqimre  inch  of  unspoiled  coonlry  to  give  ns 
pleasant  sensations,  is  one  of  the  best  potsessions  we  can  have.'*! 

^  [*'  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  watches  life  carefnuv  that  hardly  any 
one  reaebea  the  objects  which  all  shoald  live  for  who  dees  nc*  stnve  to  xeach  them, 
and  tiiat  at  nresent  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  so  much  as  knows  what  are  the 
objects  whiofi  should  be  souffht  in  life.  It  is  astounding,  therefere,  tliat  in  a 
country  which  possesses  an  Established  Church,  richly  endowed  universities,  and 
even  several  professors  of  education,  no  book  exists  which  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  intelligent  youth,  and  of  every  Intelligent  fether  and  toother, 
showing  what  our  wisest  and  best  men  believe  are  the  best  things  which  can  be 
dene  in  life,  and  what  is  the  kind  of  training  which  makes  the  doing  of  these 
things  most  easy.  It  is  often  said  that  each  of  us  can  profit  only  bv  hit  own 
experience,  but  no  one  believes  that.  No  one  can  see  hiow  many  well-meaning 
persons  mistake  means  for  ends  and  drift  into  error  and  sin,  simply  becanse 
neither  they  nor  their  parents  have  known  what  course  should  be  steered,  and 
what  eauipment  it  needed,  in  the  voyage  of  life, — no  one  can  see  this  and  doubt 
that  a  'guide-book  to  life,'  containing  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  experi- 
ences of  even  half-a-dozen  able  and  smcere  men,  would  save  countless  people  nrom 
wasting  their  lives  as  most  lives  are  now  wasted."] 

'  [^That  which  is  true  with  regard  to  music  is  true  with  regard  to  beauty  of 
form  and  colour.  Because  a  great  many  grown-up  people,  in  spite  of  great  efforts, 
find  it  impossible  to  sing  correctly  or  even  to  perceive  any  pleasantness  in  music, 
it  used  to  be  conunonly  supposed  that  a  great  many  people  are  bora  without  the 
power  of  gaining  love  of,  and  skiU  in,  mus^.  Now  it  is  known  that  it  is  a  question 
of  early  training,  that  in  every  thousand  children  there  are  veoy  few, — ^not,  I 
believe,  on  an  average,  more  than  two  or  three, — who  cannot  pain  the  power  of 
sin^png  correctly  and  of  enjoying  music,  if  thev  are  taught  well  in  childhood  while 
theur  nervous  system  can  stiU  easily  form  habits  and  hi»  not  yet  formed  the  habit 
of  being  insensible  to  differences  of  sound.  Hiere  is  every  reason  to  befieve  that 
susceptibility  to  beauty  of  form  and  colour  can  also  be  gained  through  proper 
training  in  childhood  by  almost  every  one,"] 

'  ['^In  such  circumstances  as  ours  there  is  no  such  thinff  as  'a  wUe  passiveness.' 
If  we  are  to  attain  to  a  high  morality  or  to  strong  love  of  oeauty,  attainment  must 
be  the  result  of  strenuous  effort,  of  strong  will."] 
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A  PREFACE 

1.  I  AM  most  happy  in  the  privilege  accorded  to  me  by  the 
author  of  this  book^  to  introduce  to  the  public  of  England 
— ^interested  as  they  all  are  commercially,  in  the  estimate 
of  English  Art  formed  by  foreign  States,  and  as  they  all 
ought  to  be,  morally,  in  the  impression  which  that  art 
produces  on  the  minds  of  its  foreign  purchasers — ^a  piece 
of  entirely  candid,  intimately  searching,  and  delicately  intel- 
ligent French  criticism — mostly  praise,  indeed,  but  scrupu- 
lously weighed  and  awarded,  of  the  entire  range  of  English 
painting,  from  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua  to  our  own. 

Every  nation  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  judge  of  its  own 
art,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeaL  In  the  common 
sense  of  the  phrase,  it  ''knows  what  it  likes,"  and  is  only 
capable  of  producing  what  it  likes.  But  every  well-educated 
nation  also  derives  a  more  thrilling,  though  less  intimate 
and  constant,  pleasure,  from  the  just  appreciation  of  the 
art  of  other  climates  and  races.  To  take  an  extreme  in- 
stance: how  much  vivid  and  refining  pleasure  have  not  we 
English  taken  in  Chinese  porcelain,  just  because  we  were 
incapable  ourselves  of  making,  with  all  the  British  genius 
we  could  concentrate  upon  that  object,  a  single  pattern  of 
prettily-coloured  cup  and  saucer. 

2.  Hitherto  the  action  of  all  Governments  in  the  en- 
couragement of  National  Art  has  been  resolutely  wrong,  in 
one  or  other  of  two  opposite  directions.  Either  they  have 
endeavoured  to  protect  their  own  clumsy   workmen   from 

>  [For  earlier  references  to  M.  Cbesneau,  see  VoL  IIL  j^  683-684 ;  Vol  XIL 
p   xlv.  ;  Vol.  XTTT.  p.  Ivi. ;  VoL  XTV.  j^  263 ;  and  Vol  XT.  p.  497.  J 
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vi.  V.  41,  line  16-22^). — ^Rig^itDess  of  fonn  and  a^ect 
must  first  be  shown  to  the  people  in  things  whidi  interest 
them,  and  about  the  rigfatneas  of  appearance  in  wfak^  it  is 
possible  for  thrai  to  care  a  great  deal 

vU.  (P.  42,  line  1-10*). — And,  therefore,  rigfatness  of  i^ 
pearance  of  the  bodies,  and  the  houses,  and  the  actions  <rf 
the  people  of  these  large  towns,  is  of  more  importance  than 
rig^tness  of  appearance  in  what  is  usualfy  called  art,  and 
pictores  of  noble  action  and  passion  and  of  beautiful  scenery 
are  of  fSur  greater  value  than  art  in  things  whidi  cannot 
deeply  affect  human  thought  and  feeling. 

The  practical  suggestions  which,  deduced  firom  these 
principles,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Hors&U's  second 
paper,  exhibit  an  untried  group  of  resources  in  education; 
and  it  will  be  to  myself  the  best  encouragement  in  what- 
ever it  has  been  my  hope  to  institute  of  Art  School  at 
Oxford  if  the  central  influence  of  the  University  may  be 
found  capaUe  of  extension  by  such'  means,  in  methods  pro- 
moting the  general  happiness  of  the  people  of  Kngland> 

Bramtwood,  iMJtme,  1885. 

*  [''The  vrindple  I  refer  to  is,  that,  m  art  is  the  gtrinf^  oi  right  or  beantifiil 
torm,  or  of  Watiftil  or  right  appearance,  if  we  desire  to  make  people  take  keen 
interest  in  art,  if  we  desire  to  make  them  love  good  art,  we  must  show  it  them 
when  applied  to  things  which  themselves  are  very  interesting  to  them,  and  ahoat 
tiie  rifntness  of  appearance  of  which  it  is  therefore  possible  for  them  to  care  a 
great  deaL"] 

'  [*'  Success  in  bringing  the  inHnence  of  art  to  bear  on  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Urge  towns,  or  on  any  set  of  people  who  have  to  earn  their  bread  and 
have  not  time  to  acqoire  an  unhealthy  appetite  for  nonsense  verses  or  nonsense 
pictores,  wiU  certainly  onl^  be  attained  by  persons  who  know  that  art  is  important 
^ist  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  that  which  it  clothes,  and  who  themselves 
feel  that  nghtness  of  appearance  of  the  bodies,  and  the  houses,  and  the  actions, 
in  short  of  the  whole  life,  of  the  population  of  those  large  towns  which  are  now, 
or  threaten  soon  to  be,  '  England,'  is  of  fiir  greater  importance  than  rightness  of 
appearance  in  all  that  which  is  usually  called  '  art,'  and  who  feel,  to  speak  of  only 
the  fine  arts,  that  rightness  of  appesrance  in  pictures  of  noble  action  and  passion, 
and  of  beautiful  scenery,  love  ot  which  is  almost  a  necessary  of  mental  hodth,  is 
of  fer  greater  importance  than  art  can  be  in  things  which  cannot  deeply  affect 
human  thought  and  feeling."] 
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the  competition  of  more  dexterous  neighbours  by  laying 
duties  on  foreign  art — as  at  present  the  Americans,  in  a 
state  of  hitherto  unprecedented  egoism  and  stupidity,  and 
formerly  the  English,  at  the  time  when  my  father,  in  con- 
stant mercantile  relations  with  Spain,  used  to  see  the  most 
superb  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  Spanish  plate  dashed 
to  pieces  and  beaten  flat  by  the  axes  of  the  Custom  House 
officers,  lest  it  should  perchance  be  bought  by  London 
citizens  in  preference  to  the  articles  offered  by  the  gold- 
smiths of  Cheapside— or  else  they  have  hoped  to  teach 
the  native  artist  foreign  tricks  of  trade,  and  filled — as  now 
the  universal  repertory  at  Kensington — their  museums  and 
workrooms  with  miscellaneous  types  of  unexplained  design, 
from  which  the  incapablest  of  their  own  craftsmen  might 
filch  absurdities  enough  to  provoke  demand  when  trade  was 
slack,  or  content  a  &shion  when  taste  was  rabid. 

8.  We  are  still,  I  fear,  a  long  way  behind  the  time — but 
it  will  come — when  governments  will  recognize  and  culti- 
vate the  essential  genius  of  their  people,  aiding  them,  by 
wisely  restricted  collection  and  discriminate  explanation  of 
examples,  to  adopt  whatever  excellencies  of  method  may 
asi^t  them  in  their  proper  aims,  and  to  take  refined  and 
sympathetic  delight  in  skill  which  they  cannot  emulate. 

After  being  for  at  least  half  a  century  paralysed  by 
their  isolation  and  self-sufficiency,  the  British  schools  of 
painting  are  now  in  the  contrary  danger  of  losing  their 
national  character  in  their  endeavour  to  become  sentimen- 
tally Grerman,  dramatically  Parisian,  or  decoratively  Asiatic. 
It  is  a  singular  delight  to  me  to  hear  this  acute  and 
kindly  Frenchman  assuring  us  that  we  have  some  metal  of 
our  own,  and  interpreting  to  his  own  countrymen  some  of 
the  insular  merits  of  a  school  which  hitherto  has  neither 
recommended  itself  by  politeness,  confirmed  itself  by  cor- 
rectness, nor  distinguished  itself  by  imagination. 

4.  My  own  concurrence  with  M.  Chesneau's  critical  judg- 
ment respecting  all  pieces  of  art  with  which  we  have  been 
alike  acquainted,  has  been  enough  expressed  in  my  terminal 
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lectures  on  the  **  Art  of  England**  ^  My  confidence  in  his 
power  of  analysing  the  characters  of  English  art  least  known 
in  France  is  sufficiently  proved  by  my  having  commissioned 
him  to  write  a  life  of  Turner,  pr^aced  by  a  history  of 
previous  landscape;  to  which  I  believe  my  own  revision 
will  have  httle  to  add  in  order  to  make  it  a  just  and 
sufficient  record  of  my  beloved  Master.' 

In  his  estimate  of  other  really  great  painters,  I  am 
always  disposed  to  follow  M.  Chesneau,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  permits.  But  I  find  him  too  ready  to  forgive 
the  transgressions  of  minor  genius,  and  to  waste  his  own 
and  the  reader's  time  in  the  search  for  beauties  of  small 
account,  and  the  descriptions  of  accidental  and  evanescent 
fancy.  There  are  many  painters  named  with  praise  in  the 
following  pages  of  whom  there  is  really  nothing  noteworthy, 
except  the  local  or  temporary  causes  of  their  ever  obtaining 
any  pubhc  attention.  But  I  hold  myself  on  this  the  more 
bound  in  honour  to  invite  public  attention  to  the  o{Hni(ms 
of  a  critic  who  says  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  men  whom 
I  have  myself  treated  with  remorseless  contumely,  praying, 
however,  the  reader  to  observe  that  in  these  cases  I  have 
by  no  means  changed  or  withdrawn  from  my  own  opini<ms, 
though  I  am  glad  to  admit  that  art  which  is  uninteresting 
to  me  may  be  useful  and  helpful  to  other  people. 

5.  Of  the  illustrations  of  the  volume  I  am  not  justified 
in  speaking  on  the  strength  only  of  the  imperfect  states  in 
which  they  have  been  submitted  to  me;  but  this  much  I 
can  merely  say  of  them,  that  they  have  been  prepared  with 
honest  endeavour  to  represent  as  much  of  the  character  of 
the  paintings  as  could  be  interpreted  by  woodcut,  and  not 
with  the  view  of  producing  merely  attractive  or  brilliant 
effects  on  their  own  independent  terms.  The  renderings  of 
Hogarth  are  in  this  respect  both  wonderful  and  exemplary; 
and  those  from  Sir  Joshua  and  Gainsborough  are  intelli- 
gent and  accurate,  so  as  really  to  represent  the  security  of 

'  rSee  §§  113,  114:  VoL  XXXIIl.  pp.  342,  d4a] 
*  [On  this  tabject,  see  again  Vol.  Xill.  p.  Irl] 
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those  two  painters  from  all  rivalship  in  the  English  school. 
Scarcely  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  characters 
of  Turner's  pictures, — but  these  must  be  themselves  seen« — 
the  reader  who  will  not  take  the  pains  to  visit  them  need 
not  hope  to  be  otherwise  rightly  informed  about  them, 
even  by  the  most  ingenious  of  critics  and  industrious  of 
engravers.  Much  greater  injustice,  though  inevitably,  is 
done  to  the  pre-Raphaelite  pictures,  which,  as  a  rule, 
depend  on  their  colour  far  more  than  Turner  does;  for 
Turner  is  essentially  a  chiaroscurist,  while  the  best  pre- 
Raphaelite  work  is  like  so  much  coloured  glass.^ 

6.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  think  M.  Chesneau  may  be 
well  satisfied  in  presenting  the  English  public  with  a  list, 
indexed  by  unaffected  illustration,  of  the  artists  whose  work 
deserves  their  recognition  and  memory;  criticising  that 
work  with  absolute  frankness  and  willing  admiration,  and 
leaving  the  reader  to  perfect  his  knowledge  by  pilgrimage, 
now  so  easily  accomplished,  to  the  collections  which  gift  and 
bequest  are  gradually  rendering,  not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
but  in  several  of  our  great  commercial  centres,  representative 
not  only  of  the  Art  of  England,  but  of  the  art  and  crafts- 
manship alike  of  the  past  and  the  present  world. 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Oxford,  7ih  December,  1884. 


Ruskin  added  two  notes  to  the  text: — 

Page  157.  "  Turner  did  not  always  study  nature." 

" '  Did  not  sufficiently  adhere  to  it '  would  have  been  right. 
He  studied  nature  more,  and  knew  more  of  it,  than  all  the  other 
artists  of  all  landscape  schools  put  together. — J.  R." 

Page  246.  ''  There  has  been  no  artist  in  England  possessing  genius  since 
the  daus  of  Turner," 

''This  is  rather  too  hard  upon  us,  my  good  French  friend. 
There  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  another  Turner,  but  we 
have  had  some  clever  fellows  among  us  since,  who  could  have 
made  a  good  deal  more  of  themselves  if  they  had  better  minded 
what  I  said  to  them.— J.  R." 

^  [For  Turner  as  chiaroscurist,  compare  Lectures  on  Art,  §  185  (Vol.  XX. 
p.  174);  for  Rosaetti's  colour  as  "diffused  through  coloured  glass,"  see  Art  of 
BngUmd,  §  7  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  271).] 
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[BM9§nipkieal  JTotei— Thif  piece  int  eppeered  in  a  quarto  paaiphkt  wUb 
the  kXkming  titl»-page  :— 

Vmuy  I  iti  |  Ftonieioiia  Biwti  on  Eo^iih  Agricolinre  |  An  AUegoiy  | 
Dedieated,  withoat  permWon,  to  the  |  Biehope  of  |  Mandiertar,  Fekar* 
borough,  and  Roeheiter.  |  ''FaHhliil  are  the  woonda  of  a  friend."  | 
ProT.  zzrii.  d.  |  London :  A.  Soiithey,  146,  Fenehurch  Street  |  1886b 
I  Price  Two  ShUlii^k 

Ijurge  4to,  ppi  tL+26.      Roakin't  Introduction  ocenpied  pp^  LhtL    n« 
hook  itielf  waa  bj  R.  O.  SiUar  (fiir  whom,  we  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  601X 

IflRied  in  erean-coloiMd  pi^ef  Wrappera,  lettered  on  the  front : 
"Utiuy  I  and  |  The  English  |  Biehops.  |  Introdaction  |  by  |  Pkoftawr  RniUi 
I  1685"— «ieloaed  in  a  donUe-mled  frame. 

A  leecnd  edition  was  issued  in  the  same  year. 

Hie  Introdnction  was  reprinted  in  Oa  Ms  OU  Boad,  |§  176-181 ;  rpL  IL 
pp.  239-246  in  the  first  edition  of  1685;  toI.  iiL  pp.  245-252  in  the  i 
edition  of  1889. 

The  sections  are  now  reniunbered.] 
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AN  INTRODUCTION 

1«  In  the  wise,  practical,  and  affectionate  sermon,  given 
from  St.  Mary's  pulpit  last  autumn  to  the  youth  of  O^ord, 
by  the  good  Bishop  of  Carlisle,^  his  Lordship  took  occasion 
to  warn  his  eagerly  attentive  audience,  witi^  deep  earnest- 
ness, against  the  crime  of  debt;  dwelling  with  powerful 
invective  on  the  cruelty  and  selfishness  with  which,  too 
ofteui  the  son  wasted  in  his  follies  the  fruits  of  his  father's 
labour,  or  the  means  of  his  family's  subsistence;  and  in- 
volved himself  in  embarrassments  which,  said  the  Bishop, 
''I  have  again  and  again  known  to  cause  the  misery  of 
all  subsequent  life." 

The  sin  was  charged,  the  appeal  pressed,  only  on  the 
preacher's  undergraduate  hearers.  Beneath  the  gallery,  the 
Heads  of  Houses  sate,  remorseless ;  nor  from  the  pulpit  was 
a  single  hint  permitted  that  any  measures  could  be  rationally 
taken  for  the  protection,  no  less  than  the  warning,  of  the 
youth  under  their  care.  No  such  suggestion  would  have 
been  received,  if  even  understood,  by  any  English  congrega- 
tion of  this  time; — a  strange  and  perilous  time,  in  which 
the  greatest  commercial  people  of  the  world  have  been 
brought  to  think  Usury  the  most  honourable  and  fruitfid 
branch,  or  rather  perennial  stem,  of  commercial  industry. 

2.  But  whose  the  fault  that  English  congregations  are 
in  this  temper,  and  this  ignorance  ?    The  saying  of  mine,* 

*  "  Everything  evil  in  Europe  is  primarily  the  fault  of  her  Bishops."  * 

*  [RuBkin'B  ftlend  Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin,  an  occasional  visitor  at  Brantwood.] 

'  [See  ''Notes  on  the  Priest's  Office"  in  Roadside  SongM  qf  Tuscany,  Vol.  XXXII. 
p.  118.] 
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which  the  author  of  this  book  quotes  in  the  close  of  hit 
introduction,  was  written  by  me  with  a  meaning  aftogether 
opposite,  and  fax  more  forcible,  than  that  whidi  it  nugbt 
seem  to  bear  to  a  careless  interpreter.*  In  the  present 
state  of  popular  revolt  against  all  conception  and  manner 
of  authority,  but  more  especially  spiritual  authority,  the 
sentence  reads  as  if  it  were  written  by  an  adversary  of  the 
Church, — a  hater  of  its  Prelacy, — an  advocate  of  universal 
liberty  of  thought  and  licence  of  crime :  whereas  the  sentence 
is  reidly  written  in  the  conviction  (I  might  say  knowledge^ 
if  I  spoke  without  deference  to  the  reader^s  incredulity)  that 
the  Pastoral  Office  must  for  ever  be  the  highest,  for  good 
or  ^vil,  in  every  Christian  land ;  and  that  ^en  it  fhib  in 
vigilance,  £uth,  or  courage,  the  sheep  must  be  seatteied, 
and  neither  Eong  nor  law  avail  any  more  to  protect  them 
against  the  fury  of  their  own  passions,  nor  any  human 
sagacity  against  the  deception  of  their  own  hearts. 

8.  Since,  however,  these  things  are  instantly  so,  and  the 
Bishops  of  England  have  now  with  one  accord  consented  to 
become  merely  the  highly  salaried  vergers  of  her  Cathedrals, 
taking  care  that  the  choristers  do  not  play  at  leapfrog  in 
the  Churchyard,  that  the  Precincts  are  el^fantly  iron-railed 
fiom  the  profane  parts  of  the  town,  and  that  tiie  doots  of 
the  building  be  duly  locked,^  so  that  nobody  may  pray  in 
it  at  improper  times, — ^these  things  being  so,  may  we  not 
turn  to  the  "  every-man-his-own-Bishop "  party,  with  its 
Bible  Society,  Missionary  zeal,  and  right  of  infallible  private 
interpretation,  to  ask  at  least  for  some  small  exposition  to 
the  inhabitants  of  their  own  country,  of  those  Scriptures 
which  they  are  so  fain  to  put  in  the  possession  of  others; 
and  this  the  rather,  because  the  popular  familiar  version  of 
the  New  Testament  among  us,  unwritten,  seems  to  be  now 

*  ''I  knew,  in  using  it,  perfectly  well  what  you  meant"    (Note  br 
Mr.  SUlar.) 

«  [For  Raskin's  complaints  on  this  score,  see  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  511.] 
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the  exact  contrary  of  that  which  we  were  once  taught  to 
be  of  Divme  authority. 

4.  I  place,  side  by  side,  the  ancient  and  modem  versions 
of  the  seven  verses  of  the  New  Testament  which  were  the 
beginning,  and  are  indeed  the  heads,  of  all  the  teaching  of 
Christ: — 


Ancient 

Blessed  are  the  Poor  in 
Spirit,  for  their's  is  the 
kmgdom  of  Heaven. 

Blessed  are  they  that  moiun, 
for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do 
hunger  for  righteousness, 
for  they  shall  be  filled. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for 

they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 

for  they  shall  see  Gkxl. 
Blessed  are  the  Peace-makers, 

for  they  shall  be  called  the 

children  of  Gkxl. 


Modem 

Blessed  are  the  Rich  in 
Flesh,  for  their's  is  the 
kingdom  of  Earth. 

Blessed  are  they  that  are 
merry,  and  laugh  the  last. 

Blessed  are  the  proud,  in 
that  they  hxive  inherited 
the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  hun- 
ger for  unrighteousness,  in 
that  they  shall  divide  its 
mammon. 

Blessed  are  the  merciless,  for 
they  shall  obtain  money. 

Blessed  are  the  foul  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  no  God. 

Blessed  are  the  War-makers, 
for  they  shall  be  adored  by 
the  children  of  men. 


5.  Who  are  the  true  "Makers  of  War,"  the  promoters 
and  supports  of  it,  I  showed  long  since  in  the  note  to  the 
brief  sentence  of  Unto  this  Last}  "  It  is  entirely  capitalists' 
(i.e..  Usurers')  wealth*  which  supports  unjust  Wars."    But 

♦  "Cash/'  I  should  have  said,  in  accuracy— not  ''wealth." 


[See  §  76  n.  :  Vol.  XVU.  p.  103.] 
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to  what  extent  the  adoration  of  the  Usurer,  and  the  ahnrery 
consequent  upon  it,  has  perverted  the  tool  or  bound  the 
hands  of  every  man  in  Europe,  I  will  let  the  reader  hear, 
from  authority  he  will  less  doubt  than  mine: — 


^'Financien  are  the  mischieTous  feadalimi  of  the  nineteenth 
A  handful  of  men  have  invented  distant,  seductive  loans,  have  intiodneed 
national  debts  in  countries  happily  ignonmt  of  them,  have  advanced  mooej 
to  unsophisticated  Powers  on  ruinous  terms,  and  then,  by  appeaHng  to 
small  investors  all  over  the  world,  got  rid  of  the  bonds.  ForthcfmBtc, 
with  the  difference  between  the  advances  and  the  sale  of  bonds,  they 
caused  a  fidl  in  the  securities  which  they  had  issued,  and,  having  told  at 
80,  they  bought  back  at  10,  taking  advantage  of  the  public  panie.  Agm, 
with  the  money  thus  obtained,  they  bought  up  consdenoes,  where  cob* 
sciences  are  marketable,  and  under  the  pretence  of  providing  the  ooontiy 
thus  traded  upon  with  new  means  of  communication,  they  pasaed  money 
into  their  own  coffers.  They  have  had  pupils,  imitators,  and  plagiarists; 
and  at  the  present  moment,  under  different  names,  the  financiers  role  the 
world,  are  a  sore  of  society,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  modem 
crises. 

"Unlike  the  Nile,  wherever  they  pass  they  render  the  soil  diy  and 
barren.  The  treasures  of  the  world  flow  into  their  cellars,  and  there  re- 
main. They  spend  one-tenth  of  their  revenues ;  the  remaining  nine- tenths 
they  hoard  and  divert  from  circulation.  They  distribute  fisvours,  and  are 
great  political  leaders.  They  have  not  assumed  the  place  of  the  old  nobility, 
but  have  taken  the  latter  into  their  service.  Princes  are  their  chamberlains, 
dukes  open  their  doors,  and  marquises  act  as  their  equerries  when  they 
deign  to  ride. 

*'  These  new  grandees  canter  on  their  splendid  Arabs  along  Rotten  Row, 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Prospect,  the  Prater,  or  Unter  den  Linden. 
The  shopkeepers,  and  all  who  save  money,  bow  low  to  these  men,  who 
represent  their  savings,  which  they  will  never  again  see  under  any  other 
form.     Proof  against  sarcasms,  sure  of  the  respect  of  the  Continental  Press, 

C'otecting  each  other  with  a  sort  of  freemasonry^  the  financiers  dictate 
ws,  determine  the  fate  of  nations,  and  render  the  cleverest  political  com- 
binations abortive.  They  are  everywhere  received  and  listened  to,  and  all 
the  Cabinets  feel  their  influence.  Governments  watch  them  with  uneasiness, 
and  even  the  Iron  Chancellor  has  his  gilded  Egeria,  who  reports  to  him 
the  wishes  of  this  the  sole  modem  Autocrat." — Letter  from  Paris  Correspon- 
detU,  "Timet/'  80th  January,  1885. 

6.  But  to  this  statement,  I  must  add  the  one  made  to 
§  149  (see  note)  of  Muiiera  Pulveris^  that  if  we  could  trace 
the  innermost  of  all  causes  of  modem  war,  they  would  be 
found,  not  in  the  avarice   or  ambition,  but  the  idleness  of 

*  [Vol.  XVII.  p.  274  n.] 
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the  upper  classes.  "  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  teach 
the  peasantry  to  kill  each  other " — while  that  the  peasantry 
are  thus  teachable,  is  further  again  dependent  on  their  not 
having  been  educated  primarily  in  the  common  law  of 
justice.  See  again  Munera  Pulverise  Appendix  I. :  "  Pre- 
cisely according  to  the  number  of  just  men  in  a  nation  is 
their  power  of  avoiding  either  intestine  or  foreign  war."^ 

I  rejoice  to  see  my  old  friend  Mr.  Sillar  gathering 
finally  together  the  evidence  he  has  so  industriously  col- 
lected on  the  guilt  of  usury,  and  supporting  it  by  the 
always  impressive  language  of  symbolical  art;*  for  indeed 
I  had  myself  no  idea,  till  I  read  the  connected  statement 
which  these  pictures  illustrate,  how  steadily  the  system  of 
money-lending  had  gained  on  the  nation,  and  how  fatally 
every  hand  and  foot  was  now  entangled  by  it.  Yet  in  com- 
mending the  study  of  this  book  to  every  virtuous  and 
patriotic  Englishman,  I  must  firmly  remind  the  reader,  that 
all  these  sins  and  errors  are  only  the  branches  from  one 
root  of  bitterness — mortal  Pride.  For  this  we  gather,  for 
this  we  war,  for  this  we  die — here  and  hereafter;  while  all 
the  while  the  Wisdom  which  is  from  above  stands  vainly 
teaching  us  the  way  to  Earthly  Riches  and  to  Heavenly 
Peace,  "  What  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?"» 

Brantwood,  7ih  March,  1885. 

»  [Vol.  XVII.  p.  286.] 

'  [Mr.  Sillar'fl  pamphlet  consists  of  a  collection  of  paragraphs,  all  condemnatory 
of  osary,  from  the  writings  of  the  English  bishops,  from  the  sixteenth  century 
down  to  the  present  time ;  and  is  illustrated  bv  fire  emblematic  woodcuts  repre- 
senting an  oak  tree  (English  commerce)  gradually  overgrown  and  destroyed  by  an 
ivy-pliuit  (usury).] 

»  [Micah  vi.  8.] 


\  ' 
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THE   NATIONAL   GALLERY: 

A  PREFACE 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  yet  been  compiled,  for 
the  illustration  of  any  collection  of  paintings  whatever,  a 
aeries  of  notes  at  once  so  copious,  carefully  chosen,  and 
usefully  arranged,  as  this  which  has  been  prepared,  by  the 
industry  and  good  sense  of  Mr.  Edward  T.  Cook,  to  be 
our  companion  through  the  magnificent  rooms  of  our  own 
National  Gallery ;  wi^out  question  now  the  most  important 
ccdkction  of  paintings  in  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  the 
general  student.  Of  course  the  Florentine  School  must 
idways  be  studied  in  Florence,  the  Dutch  in  Holland,  and 
the  Roman  in  Rome;  but  to  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  compare  with  the  best 
advantage  the  characters  in  which  they  severally  excel,  the 
thought^  scholars  of  any  foreign  country  ou^t  now  to 
become  pilgrims  to  the  Dome — (such  as  it  is) — of  Trafalgar 
Square. 

We  have  indeed — be  it  to  our  humiliation  remembered 
— small  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  enlargement 
of  the  collection  now  belonging  to  the  public,  by  the  sale 
of  the  former  possessions  of  our  nobles.  But  since  the 
parks  and  castles  which  were  once  the  pride,  beauty,  and 
political  strength  of  England  are  doomed  by  the  progress 
of  democracy  to  be  cut  up  into  lots  on  building  leases, 
and  have  their  libraries  and  pictures  sold  at  Sotheby's 
and  Christie's,  we  may  at  least  be  thankful  that  the  funds 
placed  by  the  Grovemment  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees 
for  the  National  Gallery  have  permitted  them  to  save  so 
much   from  the   wreck    of  TCngHsh  mansions    and  Italian 
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monasteries,  and  enrich  the  recreations  of  our  metropolis 
with  graceful  interiudes  by  Perugino  and  RaphaeL 

It  will  be  at  once  felt  by  the  readers  of  the  following 
catalogue  that  it  tells  them,  about  every  picture  and  its 
painter,  just  the  things  they  wished  to  know.  They  may 
rest  satisfied  also  that  it  tells  them  these  tiungs  on  the 
best  historical  authorities,  and  that  they  have  in  its  con- 
cise pages  an  account  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  arts 
of  the  Old  Masters,  and  record  of  their  personal  characters 
and  worldly  state  and  fortunes,  leaving  nothing  of  authentic 
tradition,  and  essential  interest,  untold. 

As  a  collection  of  critical  remaiks  by  esteemed  judgei^ 
and  of  clearly  formed  opinions  by  earnest  lovers  of  att,  the 
little  book  possesses  a  metaphjrsical  interest  quite  as  geeat 
as  its  historical  one.  Of  course  the  first  persons  to  be  con* 
suited  on  the  merit  of  a  picture  are  those  for  whom  the 
artist  painted  it :  with  those  in  after  generations  who  have 
sympathy  with  them ;  one  does  not  as^  a  Roundhead  or  a 
Repuhliean  his  opinion  of  the  Vandyke  at  Wiitcm,^  nor  a 
Pre8b3rterian  minister  his  impressions  of  the  Sistine  Chapel: 
— but  from  any  one  honestly  taking  pleasure  in  any  sort 
of  painting,  it  is  always  worth  while  to  hear  the  giounds 
of  his  admiration^  if  he  can  himself  analyse  them.  For 
those  who  take  no  pleasure  in  painting,  or  who  are  offended 
by  its  inevitable  faults,  any  form  of  criticism  is  insoknt 
Opinion  is  only  valuable  when  it 

''gilds  with  various  rajs 
These  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days."^ 

When  I  last  lingered  in  the  Gallery  before  my  old 
favourites,  I  thought  them  more  wonderful  than  ever  before; 
but   as  I  draw  towards  the   close   of  life,   I   feel   that  the 

*  {There  are  several  Vandykes  #it  Wilton  House,  of  whicli  the  meet  oelebrated 
is  the  picture  of  ''Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  Family."  With  Ruskin's 
point  here,  compare  Vol.  III.  p.  648:  "Each  work  must  be  tested  exclusively  by 
the  fiat  of  the  particular  public  to  whom  it  is  addressed."] 

^  [Pope's  E^my  on  Man;  the  passage  from  which  the  lines  are  taken  is  quoted 
by  Ruskm  in  The  Mystery  of  Life  and  iU  Arts,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  151.] 
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real  worM  is  more  wonderful  jet:  that  Paintmg  kas  not 
yet  fiilfiUed  half  her  mission, — she  has  told  us  only  of  the 
heroism  of  men  and  the  happiness  of  angels:  she  may 
perhaps  reocxrd  in  future  the  beauty  of  a  world  whose 
mortal  Inhabitants  are  happy,  and  whidi  angels  may  be 
glad  to  visit. 

J.   RUSKIN. 

AprU  isaa. 


Ruskin  also  added  two  notes  (pp.  8-9)  to  Mr.  Cook's  essay  on  the 
Florentine  School. 

(1)  On  Mr.  C!ook's  quoting  the  saying  of  Morelli  {Italian  Masters  m 
German  Galleries,  1883)  that  when  a  nation's  culture  has  reached  its 
culminating  point,  grace  comes  to  be  valued  more  than  character,  Ruskin 
remarked : — 

"  Well  said  :  but  it  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  '  grace ' 
sought  is  modest,  or  wanton;  affectionate,  or  licentious.     (J.  R.)" 

(2)  Mr.  C!ook,  after  tracing  how  grace  passed  into  insipidity,  said  that 
"Italian  art,  having  run  its  course,  became  extinct."  At  this  point  Ruskin 
added  a  note,  referring  partly  to  the  statement  just  quoted,  and  partly  to  a 
passage  which  Mr.  Cook  quoted  from  The  Relation  between  Michael  Angela  and 
Tintoret  (Vol.  XXII.  pp.  79,  80),  in  which  Ruskin  connects  the  decadence 
of  Italian  painting  with  a  decay  in  religion: — 

"Not  by  its  own  natural  course  or  decay;  but  by  the  political 
and  moral  ruin  of  the  cities  by  whose  virtue  it  had  been  taught, 
and  in  whose  glory  it  had  flourished.  The  analysis  of  the  decline 
of  religious  faith  quoted  below  does  not  enough  regard  the  social 
and  material  mischief  which  accompanied  that  decline.     (J.  R.)" 


To  the  date  at  which  Ruskin  wrote  the  foregoing  Pre&ce  belongs  the  follow- 
ing coQversatioo  (recorded  in  the  Daily  News,  Feoruary  8,  1809) : — 

"  The  Gallery,"  be  said^  "  is  now  greatlv  improved ;  the  new  rooms  are 
delightful,  and  the  hanging  is  quite  a  beautiful  piece  of  work.  Some  of  my  old 
favourites  I  thought  more  beautiful  than  ever  before.  Botticelli's  circle  of  angels,' 
for  instance,  is  most  lovely,  and  what  an  amount  of  work  there  is  in  it !  With 
most  painters  you  see  at  once  the  pains  they  were  at,  but  here  it  is  not  obvious. 
But  I  have  come  away,  I  must  tell  you,  in  very  humble  mood.  To  begin  with: 
I  don't  like  Raphael,  but  the  new  picture  (the  Ansidei  Madonna)  is  perfect.*  1 
cannot  deny  it — the  loveliest  Raphael  in  the  world,  I  think.     But,  indeed,  on  all 

^  [If  Ruskin  referred  to  ''The  Assumption"  (No.  1126X  his  opinion  had  changed  : 
aee  in  a  later  volume  a  letter  of  February  14,  1878*] 

*  [Though  new  to  the  National  Gallery,  the  picture  had  been  £uniliar  to  Ruskin 
mtaij  years  before,  when  it  was  at  Blenheim :  see  his  letter  to  '*  A  College  Friend  " 
In  Vol  I.  p.  495  and  n.] 
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rides  I  bare  been  impreseed  to-dajr  more  itronffljr  than  ever  with  the  ezhaas' 
beauty  and  industry  of  the  Italian  masters.     The  contrast  between  them  and 
littleness  and  bad  workmanship  even  of  the  best  of  the  English  modem  paii 
struck  me  most  painfulljr.     why/'  he  added^  with  a  smile,  ''for  I  jdmj  as 
make  a  cdean  breast  of  it,  I  even  found  mvself  admiring  Canaletto's  picture 
Venice " — Canaletto,  whom  the  champion  of  Modem  Painters  had  in  other 
denounced  for  his  ''miserable,  virtueless,  heartless  mechanism,"  and  whose  i 
nerism  he  had  characterised  as  "the  most  degraded  in  the  whole  range  of 
I  suggested,  I  remember,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  could  not  have  been  to  Venice  la 
and  tnat  his  own  sensations  of  the  light  and  colour  of  the  place  must  have  bei 
subdued  to  Canaletto's  key.    But  he  would  not  accept  the  suggestion.     "No, 
said,  "it  was  Canaletto's  f^ood  workmanship  he  found  himself  admiring,      i 
old  iMunter  of  Venice  was  a  irood  craftsman  in  oil." ' 


all,  the  old  painter 


1  [Compare  Vol   III.  p   216  n.] 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  SCATTERED  LETTERS 
PUBUSHED  CHIEFLY  IN  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS,— 1851-1896 


By  JOHN  RUSKIN 


GEORGE  ALLEN 

156,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON 

1908 


''I     NEVER    WROTE    A    LETTER     IN     MY    LIFE    WHICH     ALL     THE 
WORLD   ARE   NOT  WELCOME  TO   READ   IP  THEY  WILL." 


Fan  CUwigera,  Letter  59  (1875). 


[BibUograpkieal  JVbte.— The  title  of  the  followiiig  collectioii  is  thst  which 
WM  given  by  Riukia  to  two  Tolames  pablished  in  1880  (lee  the  Intro- 
duction^ above,  p.  xzxviii.).  The  main  sourcea  of  the  collection  are  (1)  the 
volumes  just  mentioned,  the  following  pages  including  such  contents  of 
them  as  have  not  been  already  printed  in  the  present  edition  of  the 
Works ;  and  (2)  the  first  Part  of  a  privately-issued  collection  of  letters, 
etc,  supplementary  to  Arrow  qf  the  Ghaee^  printed  in  1890  under  the 
titie  RuMniana.  In  this  note  the  usual  particulars  of  each  work  are  given, 
followed  by  a  synopsis  showing  the  original  arrangement  of  each  book  and 
the  place  in  this  edition  where  its  contents  are  severally  printed* 

ARROWS  OF  THE  CHACE  (1880) 

Of  the  book  so  entitied  there  has  only  been  one  edition.  The  title- 
page  is  as  follows : — 

Arrows  of  the  Chace  |  Being  |  A  Collection  of  Scattered  Letters  |  Pub- 
lished Chiefly  in  the  Daily  Newspapers,— 1840-1880  |  By  |  John  Rnskin^ 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  I  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Honorary 
Fellow  of  I  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  I  And  now  edited  by  |  An 
03dbrd  PupiL  |  With  Preface  by  the  Author.  |  Volume  I.— Letters  on 
Art  and  Science.  |  [Volume  II. — Letters  on  Politics,  Economy,  and 
Miscellaneous  Matters.]  [/2om.]  |  George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orping- 
ton, Kent  I  188a  |  [AU  BighU  reisrretf.] 

Volume  /.—Octavo,  pp.  xzv.  +808.  Half-title,  p.  L ;  TiUe-page,  p.  iiL  ; 
on  the  reverse,  the  quotation  from  Fort  (as  here,  on  p.  468);  Contents 
of  Vol.  L,  ppi  v.-viii. ;  Author's  Pre£M»,  pp.  iz.-ziiL ;  Editor's  Preftoe, 
pp.  zv.-xzi. ;  Chronological  Ust  of  Letters  in  VoL  I.,  pp.  xzii.-xxv. ;  Lettersi 
with  fly-title  to  each  division,  pp.  1-808. 

Issued  (with  the  second  volume)  on  December  6,  1880,  in  mottied-grey 
paper  boards,  with  white  paper  back-label,'  which  reads :  "  Rusldn.  |  Arrows 
I  of  the  I  Chace.  |  Vol.  I."  2000  copies.  Price,  dOs.  the  two  volumes 
(reduced  in  1883  to  20s.,  in  1900  to  15s.,  and  in  1905  to  lOs.).  The 
edition  is  stiU  current. 

110  copies  were  printed  on  large  paper  (quarto),  price  OOs.  Of  these 
10  were  specially  prepared  for  presentation,  and  have  the  frontispiece  to 
VoL  I.  pulled  upon  Indian  paper. 

The /ronUifrieee  (''British  Ferns")  is  in  this  edition  given  in  Vol.  XVI., 
Plate  VU.  (p.  205).  On  p.  212  was  a  Plate  (''Spandril  of  Iron-Work"); 
this  is  also  in  VoL  XVL  (p.  233).  On  page  123  was  ti/aesimUe  of  a  portion 
of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Norton  on  Turner ;  for  this,  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  324. 

1  Arrowi  of  ih€  Chaee  was  the  first  book  of  Raskin's  thus  pat  op:  and  also  thA 
first  issasd  by  Mr.  AUen  with  "onoat"  edges. 
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The  '^  Oxford  PupU"  who  edited  the  book  wm  Mr.  Wedderlrara;  hit 
Frehice  is  as  follows: — 

EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

Some  wordB  are  needed  by  way  of  a  general  note  to  the  proeent  voIniiiM  in 
explanation  of  the  prinoiples  upon  which  thev  haTe  been  edited.  It  is,  howerw,  lint 
due  to  the  compiler  of  the  Bibliography  of  Mr.  Rnsldn's  writings,*  to  itate  in  what 


measure  this  book  has  been  prompted  and  assisted  by  his  prenous  labours.  Ahrsady 
aequaintwl  with  losio  Isw  of  the  letters  i^ch  Mr.  Kuskin  bad  ■drirsawd  «l  frioei 
tJBMS  to  the  difFsreni  organs  of  the  daily  presi.  or  which  had  indireotlj  found  thdr 
way  there,  it  was  not  until  I  came  across  the  Bibliographj  that  I  was  enoomaged  to 
complete  and  arrange  a  coDeetion  of  these  scattered  portions  of  his  thought,    WhsB 


I  had  done  this.  I  ipentiired  to  soboiit  the  whole  number  of  the  lettera  to  tlMbr  ...p.^^. 
and  to  ask  him  if,  after  taking  two  or  three  of  them  as  examples  of  the  rest,  he  wooll 
not  consider  the  adTisabilitr  of  himself  republishing,  if  not  all,  at  least  a  seleetad 
few.  Im  reply,  he  was  good  enough  to  put  me  in  eommunieation  with  MS  puhHshsr. 
and  to  fsquest  metoe&tainporaUefthe  letters  without  further  MfevsMs  to  hlsi. 

I  hsTe,  therefore,  to  point  out  that  except  for  that  request,  or  rather  saaetfee; 
for  the  preface  1  which  he  has  promised  to  aidd  after  my  work  upon  tiie  YohnMS  is 
finUied ;  and  fbr  the  title  wbleh  it  bean,  Mr.  Ruskia  is  in  no  way  fespoorilila  te 
this  edition  of  his  letteia.  I  knew,  indeed,  from  the  words  of  Jbrs  Olinvs»»  vUflk 
are  printed  as  a  motto  to  the  book,  that  I  ran  little  risk  of  his  disapproTal  in  deter- 
mining to  print,  not  a  selection,  but  the  whole  number  of  letters  in  question ;  and  I 
felt  certain  that  the  completeness  of  the  collection  would  be  considered  a  first  sssential 
by  most  of  its  readers,  who  are  thus  assursd  that  the  present  Tolumes  contain,  with 
but  two  exceptions,  erery  letter  mentioned  in  the  last  edition  of  the  bibUograpiiy. 
and  some  few  nwre  beside,  which  hare  been  either  printed  or  diseorsred  noee  its 
publication. 

The  two  exceptions  are,  first,  the  series  of  letters  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  wUoh 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Csntosyoftiry  JSsvms  last  December;  and,  secondly, 
some  half-docen  upon  **A  Museum  or  Picture  Gallery,'*  printed  in  uie  Art  Jmurmml 
ef  kst  lune  and  August^  It  ssemed  thai  botk  theee  ssts  of  lettem  were  tmOm  more 
akin  to  review  articles  cast  in  an  splstolary  form,  and  wonkl  thus  find  fitter  plnoe  in 
a  oolleotion  of  such  pepers  than  in  the  present  Tolomes ;  and  for  the  omlssioB  of  the 
sseond  set  there  was  a  stUl  further  reason  in  the  fact  that  the  ssrfss  Is  net  yet 
eQniploted.t  On  the  other  hand,  the  rscen*  sirenlar  on  the  proposed  inteiiBMii.is 
wtth  St  Mark's,  Veoioe,  is  included  in  the  first,  and  one  or  two  other  extmneoos 
matters  in  the  second  Yolume,  for  reasons  which  their  connection  with  the  letters 
aaMOgst  which  they  are  plaeed  wiU  make  sufleiently  dear. 

The  letters  are  reprinted  word  for  word,  and  almoot  stop  for  stop,  from  thn  news- 
pu>ers  and  other  pages  in  which  they  first  appsared.  To  ensure  this  accuracy  was 
not  an  easy  matter,  and  to  it  there  are  a  few  intentional  exceptions.  A  few  misprints 
hare  been  corrected,  such  as  that  of  ** Fat  Bard"  for  "Fort  Bard**  (toI.  i.  p.  147)  ;* 
and  mow  and  then  the  punctuation  has  been  d^oiged,  as  on  the  206th  page  ot  the 
sasse  vdnme,  where  a  eonuna,  plaeed  in  the  original  print  of  the  letter  between  the 
words  "risibly"  and  "owing,"  quite  confused  the  sentence.*  To  theee  slight  altera- 
tfdns  may  be  added  others  still  less  important,  such  as  the  commencement  of  a  fresh 

*  "The  BibliognH;»hy  of  Roskin:  a  bibliographksal  Ust,  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  of  the  puUisbed  writings  of  John  Roskin^  M.A.  (Fro«nl834  to  1879.)"  By 
RIehard  Heme  Shepherd.* 

t  The  letter  out  of  which  It  took  its  rise,  howerer.  will  be  found  en  the  8kid  m^ 
of  tiie  first  ToluBM ;  and  with  regard  to  it,  and  especially  to  the  mention  of  Mr.  Fnth'a 
picture  in  it,  reference  should  be  made  to  part  of  a  fuither  letter  in  the  Art  Jomrmmt 
of  this  month. 

"  I  owe  some  opelogy,  by  the  way,  te  Mr.  Frith,  for  the  way  I  spoke  ef  his  picture 
in  my  letter  to  the  Leicester  committee,  not  intended  for  pubuoation,  though  I  neyer 
write  what  I  would  not  allow  to  be  published,  and  was  glaa  that  they  asked  leave  to 
print  it."    {Art  Journal,  August  1880.  where  this  sentence  Is  further  explained.*) 

1  The  **  Epilogue"  (in  addition  to  the  Preface)  was  an  afterthought. 

*  For  these  two  series  of  letters  (afterwards  included  in  On  ihe  Old  Boad),  see 
abore,  pp.  175-968. 

*  For  the  letter  in  which  this  misprint  occurred,  see  now  VoL  XIII.  p.  MSL 

*  See  now  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  548  (line  12). 

*  At  that  time,  the  only  Bibliography  of  Ruskin.  For  Ruskin's  letters  on  it  to  the 
compiler,  see  below,  p.  687. 

"See  now  below,  p.  542;  and  above,  p.  246w 
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pMtffiftpliy  or  tlM  oiodaig  up  of  ad  otistiag  om.  to  nit  the  oomootitioo  of  tke  typo, 
whioh  tlio  anaibor  of  notao  rendorad  niuimudly  ttrMome.  Tlio  title  of  a  Utter,  too,  Is 
not  slways  that  prorlded  ft  by  the  newepaper ;  fn  some  oeaei  it  seemed  well  to  re- 
oMsteA,  fa  othon  it  was  nsusseiy  to  obristea  a  letter,  thoufli  the  fonMr  has  asTer 
been  done  where  it  was  at  all  possible  that  the  miktiag  title  (for  whioh  reCereooe  oaa 
ahrm  be  made  to  tiie  biblloi^aphy)  was  one  8:iTe&  to  it  by  Mr.  Ruskiii  himself. 

Hie  ebssiiloatioii  of  the  letten  is  well  enoogfa  shown  by  the  taMes  of  oentents. 
The  advaattfee  ol  a  topieal  ofver  a  dironoiofieal  anMMmeD*  efpesrert  beyond  all 
doabt  ;i  whilst  the  addition  to  eaoh  Tolome  of  a  ohronoiogioal  list  of  the  letters  oon- 
tained  in  it^  and  the  further  addition  to  the  seoond  Tolnme  of  a  similar  list  of  all  the 
letlen  oootafaed  in  the  book,  and  of  a  ftiU  index,  wUl,  it  is  hoped,  ineroMe  the 
nsefolness  of  the  work. 

The  beautiful  engraTing  whioh  forms  the  frontiq^ieoe  of  the  first  rolume  or^^inally 
formed  that  of  1%€  Oo^ord  Mummm,    The  pfaiie  wae  but  litlie  need  in  the  appa- 


rently smaU  edition  of  that  book,  and  mm  tbos  feoml  to  be  fa  exeeUent  state  for 
further  use  here.  The  woodcut  of  tho  ohesnut  spendiil  (roL  L  p.  212)  is  oopied  from 
one  whioh  may  also  be  found  in  Tk€  Oa^ord  Mu$euwL  The  faosimlle  of  pwrt  of  one 
of  the  letters  is  not  quite  satisfaotory.  the  llne9  being  sooMwhat  thieker  than  they 
should  be,  but  it  answers  its  present  purpeee. 

Iiwtly,  the  chief  difficulty  of  editing  theee  letters  has  been  fa  regard  to  the  notes, 
and  has  lafa  not  so  much  in  obtaining  the  necessary  Information  as  In  deciding  what 
use  to  make  of  it  when  obtained*  The  fintt  polat  was,  of  eoniee,  to  put  the  reader  of 
the  Msent  Tolumes  fa  pnsssssfan  of  efnrv  toot  which  would  have  been  eoinmon 
knowledge  at  the  time  when  such  and  suon  a  letter  was  written ;  but  beyond  this 
there  were  various  allusions,  whioh  might  be  thought  to  need  explanstion  ;  qnotatfens, 
the  exact  reference  to  whidi  might  be  ooufsufaBt;  and  eo  forth.  Some  nMs^  Aere- 
fore,  of  this  diaractsr  haTO  been  also  added,  whilst  some  few  which  were  omitted, 
either  intentionaUy  or  by  aoddenti  from  the  body  of  the  wotk,  may  be  fdnnd  on 
rofsmuM  to  tbe  index.* 

The  effort  to  make  the  book  complete  has  ladiieed  the  netfee  of  sttrht  tmffations 
of  text  fa  one  or  two  cases,  espeefaUy  fa  the  reprfai  of  the  St  Mark's  Uroofar.  The 
space  oceupfed  by  such  notes  is  small,  the  interest  whkdi  a  few  students  take  In  the 
facts  they  notice  really  great,  and  the  appearance  of  pedantry  to  some  wadsw  is 
thus  risked  fa  cf4sr  to  meet  the  special  wisk  of  othen.  The  same  effort  wlHaeoeunt 
for  the  reappearance  of  one  or  two  really  unimportant  letters  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
second  Tolume,  which  contains  also  some  few  letters  the  nature  of  wmoh  is  rather 
personal  ttan  pubUe. 

I  hare  aAed  Mr.  Rnridn  to  sUte  in  hh  preface  to  the  book  the  Tahie  he  mair  Mt 
upon  it  fa  refation  to  his  other  and  more  connected  work ;  and  for  the  rest,  I  haTO 
only  to  add  that  the  editing  of  it  has  been  the  nleasant  Ubonr  of  my  leisure  for  more 
thMf  two  Team  past,  and  to  express  my  hope  that  theee  scattered  arrows,  some  from 
th»  bow  of  **An  Oxfont  Graduate,"  some  from  that  of  an  Oxford  PMimnr,  may  noi 
have  been  raialy  winged  anew  by 

As  OZfOBO  Pdru 

OeUber,  1880.  ^ 

Vokime  //.— OcUto,  pp.  xvl+348.  Hal£*titfa,  p.  L;  Tltla^aga,  with 
itvane  m  before^  pp^  liL-iv. ;  Ckmtenta  af  Vol.  11.^  pp.  v.-ix. ;  Chfonological 
lift  of  Lettare  in  Vol.  IT.,  pp.  x.-xv. ;  Ector's  Nate,  ^  xi^  ;*  Lettan, 
irtfh  fly<^tltle  to  eac&  division,  pp.  1-294 ;  Appendix,  pp.  2M'£84 ;  Author's 
Epilogue,  pp.  285-289;  Chronological  List  of  Letters  in  Both  Volumes, 

«  Boma  of  tiko  notea^  it  will  U  remarked,  are  fa  laiger  typo  than  the  rset;  theee 
«a  Mr.  Ruskfa's  origiaal  notes  to  the  letters  as  flfst  puUhhed,  and  are  fa  fturt  part 
ef  them ;  and  they  are  eo  printed  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  notee,  for  which 
I  am  responsible. 

1  The  topical  arrangement  has,  howerer,  been  abandoned  in  this  Tolume,  owin^  to 
the  flwt  that  many  whole  clasMS  of  tha  letters  bara  already  appeared  fa  the  prenous 
tahuaee  of  the  edition  to  which  they  weteiaieTant.    A  cfaroooleglcal  list  of  aR  Ruskfa's 

CbUe  letters,  printed  fa  this  and  other  Tolames  of  tfah  edition.  Is  fachided  fa  the 
si  Bibliography.  But  a  List  of  Ckwiteate,  fa  whieh  the  letters  are  mimed  under 
Mbjeet-beadinge.  is  supplied  (p.  476) ;  while  an  Index  h  inoofporated  m  tba  General 
Index  to  the  edition. 

■  Tbe  quotation  from  For$,  as  fa  toI.  i 
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pp.  291-dOl ;  Index^  pp.  903-^4a     At  the  foot  of  the  last  page  ii  the 
imprint— '^  Hazelli  Watson  &  Viuey,  Printers,  London  and  Ajlesbuiy.'* 

Numerous  extracts  from  Arromt  ^  the  Chaoe,  then  in  preparation,  had 
been  given  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  in  two  articles  in  the  CknUempormy 
Beoiew,  for  June  and  July  1880;  vol.  37,  pp.  905-^23;  vol.  38,  pp.  69- 
100.     The  articles  are  entitled  ''The  Public  Letters  of  John  Rnskin." 

lUviewi  of  Arrow  qf  the  Chaee  (copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the  press) 
were  very  numerous,  appearing  (among  other  places)  in 

Timei,  December  8,  1880  (leading  article). 

Cheshire  Obterver,  December  11,  1880  (by  £.  J.  Baillie). 

Athenaum,  December  18,  1880  (see  above,  p.  xliv.). 

The  Teacher,  December  24,  1880. 

Chrietian   World,  January  20,  1881. 

Saturday  Review,  January  29,  1881. 

Oentienum'e  Magaxme,  February  1881. 

Academy,  February  12,  1881  (by  Mark  Pattison :  see  above,  p.  zli.). 

Literary  World,  February  18,  1881. 

WhitehaU  Bedew,  March  3,  1881. 

ScoUman,  March  29,  1881. 

Appkton'9  Journal  (New  York),  vol.  10,  N.S.,  April  1881,  pp.  361-36a 

Literary  World  (Boston),  April  23,  1881. 

The  NaHon  (New  York),  September  15,  1881 ;  voL  33,  pp.  220-221. 

apeetater,  June  3,  1882. 

Bdinburyh  Bedew,  January  1888  (''The  Works  of  Mr.  Ruskin"). 
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1  That  is,  in  the  volumes  of  this  edition   (XXXVI.    and  XXXVIL)  oontaining 
Ruskin's  Letters  to  his  Friends. 
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RUSKINIANA  (1890) 

In  Igdroiii,  the  Journal  qf  the  Ruskin  Beading  Ouiid,  for  1890^  a 
large  number  of  pages  were  devoted  to  a  collection  of  Ruakin's  Letteriy 
supplementary  to  Arrwoi  qf  the  Chaee,  This  collection,  under  the  heading 
''Ruakiniana/'  waa  contained  in  Nos.  3  (March),  4  (April),  6  (May), 
6  (June),  7  (July),  8  (August),  9  (September),  10  (October^  11  (Norember), 
12  (December);  vol.  L  pp.  81-87,  121-126,  189-176,  209-219,  249-256, 
297-306,  346-350 ;  voL  iL  pp.  11-17,  67-70,  97-105. 

The  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  Wedderbum. 

The  collection  waa  reprinted  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  with  additions  and 
notes  in  a  volume  with  the  following  title-page: — 

Ruskiniana.  |  Part  L  |  Letters  |  published  in,  and  collected  from  | 
various  sources,  |  and  mostly  reprinted  in  |  Igdraeii  1890.  |  Reprinted 
I  for  private  circulation  only.  |  1890. 

Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.  +  119.  Half-title,  p.  i. ;  Title-page  (with  imprint  in 
centre  of  the  reverse—"  Printed  by  |  Haxell,  Wataon,  and  Viney,  Ld.,  | 
London  and  Aylesbury"),  pp.  iii.-iv. ;  Editor's  Note,  p.  v.;  Fly-title  to 
Part  I.,  p.  vii. ;  Letters,  with  fly-title  to  each  division,  pp.  1-119.  At 
the  foot  of  p.  119  the  imprint  is  repeated  (''  Printed  by  Haaell,  Watson, 
&  Viney,  Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbury"). 

Issued  on  February  6,  1891,  in  Uiick  cream-coloured  paper  wrappers, 
lettered  upon  the  back,  '^ Ruskiniana.  Part  L— Letters'*;  and  npon  the 
fh>nt  cover,  '' Rusldniana.  |  Part  I."  Ten  copies  only  were  printed,  and 
the  book  is  thus  one  of  the  most  sought  after  of  Ruskin  rarities. 

The  Editor's  Note  is  as  follows:— 

<<Thia  part  of  Mtukiniama  oonsiats  of  letten  by  Mr.  Raddn,  first  pobllriiad 
in  various  places,  bat  not  included  in,  and  mostly  rabteqaentlv  to^  Arrowt  qf  the 
Chaee,  They  were  almost  all  reprinted  in  IgdratU  during  tba  year  1800^  but 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE 

[1880] 

My  good  Editor  insists  that  this  book  must  have  an  Author's 
Preface ;  and  insists  further  that  it  shall  not  contain  compli- 
ments to  him  on  the  editorship.  I  must  leave,  therefore, 
any  readers  who  care  for  the  book,  and  comprehend  the 
trouble  that  has  been  spent  on  it,  to  pay  him  their  own 
compliments,  as  the  successive  service  of  his  notes  may  call 
for  them:  but  my  obedience  to  his  order,  not  in  itself 
easy  to  me,  doubles  the  difficulty  I  have  in  doing  what, 
nevertheless,  I  am  resolved  to  do, — ^pay,  that  is  to  say, 
several  extremely  fine  compliments  to  myself,  upon  the 
quality  of  the  text. 

For  of  course  I  have  read  none  of  these  letters  since 
they  were  first  printed:  of  half  of  them  I  had  forgotten 
the  contents,  of  some,  the  existence ;  aU  come  fresh  to  me ; 
and  here  in  Rouen,  where  I  thought  nothing  could  possibly 
have  kept  me  from  drawing  all  I  could  of  the  remnants  of 
the  old  town,  I  find  myself,  instead,  lying  in  bed  in  the 
morning,  reading  these  remnants  of  my  old  self, — and  that 
with  much  contentment  and  thankful  applause. 

For  here  are  a  series  of  letters  ranging  over  a  period  of, 
broadly,  forty  years  of  my  life;*  most  of  them  written 
hastily,  and  all  in  hours  snatched  from  heavier  work:  and 
in  the  entire  mass  of  them  there  is  not  a  word  I  wish  to 
change,  not  a  statement  I  have  to  retract,  and,  I  believe, 
few  pieces  of  advice,  which  the  reader  will  not  find  it  for 
his  good  to  act  upon. 

With    which   brief  preface    I    am,   for   my    own    part, 

1  [1840-1880  in  the  original  edition.] 
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content;  but  as  it  is  one  of  an  unusual  tenour,  and  may 
be  thought  by  some  of  my  friends,  and  all  my  foes,  more 
candid  than  graceful,  I  pennit  myself  the  apologetic  ^[otism 
of  enforcing  one  or  two  of  the  points  in  which  I  find  these 
letters  so  well  worth — ^their  author's — treading. 

In  the  building  of  a  large  book,  there  are  always  places 
where  an  indulged  diffuseness  weakens  the  fancy,  and  pro- 
longed strain  subdues  the  energy:  when  we  have  time  to 
say  all  we  wish,  we  usually  wish  to  say  more  than  enou^; 
and  there  are  few  subjects  we  can  have  the  pride  of 
exhausting,  without  wearying  the  listener.  But  all  these 
letters  were  written  with  fiiUy  provoked  zeal,  under  strict 
allowance  of  space  and  time :  they  contain  the  choicest  and 
most  needfril  things  I  could  within  narrow  limits  say,  out 
of  many  contending  to  be  said;  expressed  with  deliberate 
precision;  and  recommended  by  the  best  art  I  had  in  illus- 
tration or  emphasis.  At  the  time  of  my  life  in  which  most 
of  them  were  composed,  I  was  fonder  of  metaphor,  and 
more  fertile  in  simile,  than  I  am  now;  and  I  employed 
both  with  franker  trust  in  the  reader's  intelligence.  Care- 
fully chosen,  they  are  always  a  powerful  means  of  concen- 
tration ;  and  I  could  then  dismiss  in  six  words,  **  thistledown 
without  seeds,  and  bubbles  without  colour,"^  forms  of  art 
on  which  I  should  now  perhaps  spend  half  a  page  of  ana- 
lytic vituperation;  and  represent,  with  a  pleasant  accuracy 
which  my  best  methods  of  outline  and  exposition  could  now 
no  more  achieve,  the  entire  system  of  modem  plutocratic 
policy,  under  the  luckily  remembered  image  of  the  Arabian 
bridegroom,  bewitched  with  his  heels  uppermost.* 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  many  of  the  subjects 
handled  can  be  more  conveniently  treated  controversially, 
than  directly ;  the  answer  to  a  single  question  may  be  made 
clearer  than  a  statement  which  endeavours  to  anticipate 
many;  and  the  crystalline  vigour  of  a  truth  is  oJPten  best 
seen  in  the  course  of  its  serene  collision  with  a  trembling 

^  [In  a  letter  now  printed  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  330.1 

>  [In  a  letter  of  1865 :  mo  in  thk  edition,  Vol  XVII.  p.  62a] 
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and  dissolving  fallacy.  But  there  is  a  deeper  reason  than 
any  such  accidental  ones  for  the  quality  of  this  book.  Since 
the  letters  cost  me,  as  aforesaid,  much  trouble;  since  they 
interrupted  me  in  pleasant  work  which  was  usually  liable 
to  take  harm  by  interruption;  and  since  they  were  likely 
almost,  in  the  degree  of  their  force,  to  be  refused  by  the 
editors  of  the  adverse  journals,  I  never  was  tempted  into 
writing  a  word  for  the  public  press,  unless  concerning 
matters  which  I  had  much  at  heart  And  the  issue  is, 
therefore,  that  the  two  following  volumes  contain  very 
nearly  the  indices  of  everjrthing  I  have  deeply  cared  for 
during  the  last  forty  years ;  while  not  a  few  of  their  political 
notices  relate  to  events  of  more  profound  historical  import- 
ance than  any  others  that  have  occurred  during  the  period 
they  cover;  and  it  has  not  been  an  imeventfiil  one. 

Nor  have  the  events  been  without  gravity;  the  greater, 
because  they  have  all  been  inconclusive.  Their  true  con- 
clusions are  perhaps  nearer  than  any  of  us  apprehend;  and 
the  part  I  may  be  forced  to  take  in  them,  though  I  am 
old, — ^perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  becaiise  I  am  old, — ^will, 
as  far  as  I  can  either  judge  or  resolve,  be  not  merely 
literary. 

Whether  I  am  spared  to  put  into  act  anything  here 
designed  for  my  country's  help,  or  am  shielded  by  death 
from  the  sight  of  her  remediless  sorrow,  I  have  already 
done  for  her  as  much  service  as  she  has  will  to  receive, 
by  lajring  before  her  facts  vital  to  her  existence,  and  un- 
alterable by  her  power,  in  words  of  which  not  one  has 
been  warped  by  interest  nor  weakened  by  fear;^  and  which 
are  as  pure  from  selfish  passion  as  if  they  were  spoken 
already  out  of  another  world 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Rouen,  St.  Finmns  Day,  1880.^ 

^  [Compare  the  Prefiu^  to  voL  y.  of  Modem  Painiert  (Vol.  VII.  p.  10).] 
*  September  25.    For  St  Firmin,  see  Bibie  qf  AnUens  (VoL  XXXIII.),  on  which 
book  Riiiikin  was  now  engaged.] 
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EPILOGUE 

[1880] 

I  FIND  my  immitigable  Editor  insists  on  epilogue  as  well 
as  prologue  from  his  submissive  Author ;  which  would  have 
fretted  me  a  little,  since  the  last  letter  of  the  series^ 
appears  to  me  a  very  pretty  and  comprehensive  sum  of 
the  matters  in  the  book,  had  not  the  day  on  which,  as 
Fors  would  have  it,  I  am  to  write  its  last  line,  brought  to 
my  mind  something  of  importance  which  I  forgot  to  say 
in  the  preface ;  nor  will  it  perhaps  be  right  to  leave  wholly 
without  explanation  the  short  closing  letter  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 

It  should  be  observed  that  it  was  written  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Ldberal  party  of  the  Glasgow  students,  in 
answer  to  the  question  which  I  felt  to  be  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  business  in  hand,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
answered  in  anything  like  official  terms  with  anjrthing  short 
of  a  forenoon  s  work.  I  gave  the  answer,  therefore,  in  my 
own  terms,  not  in  the  least  petulant,  but  chosen  to  convey 
as  much  information  as  I  could  in  the  smallest  compass; 
and  canying  it  acciu^tely  facetted  and  polished  on  the 
angles. 

For  instance,  I  never,  under  any  conditions  of  provoca- 
tion or  haste,  would  have  said  that  I  hated  Liberalism  as 
I  did  Mammon^  or  Belial,  or  Moloch.  I  chose  the  milder 
fiend  of  Ekron,  as  the  true  exponent  and  patron  of  Liberty, 
the  God  of  Flies ;  *  and  if  my  Editor,  in  final  kindness,  can 
refer  the  reader  to  the  comparison  of  the  House-fly  and 


^  [See  now,  pp.  548-^49.] 
«[2  •    ' 


«  [2  Kings  i.  2 :  compare  Vol.  IV.  p.  191,  Vol.  XXIL  p.  632,  VoL  XXV.  p.  46.] 
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House-dog,  in  (he,  and  not  I,  must  say  where  ^)  the  letter 
will  have  received  all  the  illustration  which  I  am  minded 
to  give  it.  I  was  only  surprised  that  after  its  publicaticm, 
of  course  never  intended,  though  never  forbidden  by  me, 
it  passed  with  so  little  challenge,  and  was,  on  the  whole, 
understood  as  it  was  meant. 

The  more  important  matter  I  have  to  note  in  closing, 
is  the  security  given  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  many 
subjects  treated  of  in  these  letters,  in  consequence  of  the 
breadth  of  the  basis  on  which  the  reasoning  is  founded. 
The  multiplicity  of  subject,  and  opposite  directions  of  in- 
vestigation, which  have  so  often  been  alleged  against  me, 
as  if  sources  of  weakness,  are  in  reality,  as  the  multiplied 
buttresses  of  the  apse  of  Amiens,  as  secure  in  allied  result 
as  they  are  opposed  in  direction.  Whatever  (for  instance)  I 
have  urged  in  economy  has  ten  times  the  force  when  it  is 
remembered  to  have  been  pleaded  for  by  a  man  loving  the 
splendour,  and  advising  the  luxury  of  ages  which  overlaid 
their  towers  with  gold,  and  their  walls  with  ivory.  No 
man,  oftener  than  I,  has  had  cast  in  his  teeth  the  favourite 
adage  of  the  insolent  and  the  feeble — "  ne  sutor."  *  But  it 
has  always  been  forgotten  by  the  speakers  that,  although 
the  proverb  might  on  some  occasions  be  wisely  spoken  by 
an  artist  to  a  cobbler,  it  could  never  be  wisely  spoken  by  a 
cobbler  to  an  artist. 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Amiins,  St.  Crupm's  Day,  1880.' 

1  [See  The  Ceittu  qf  Agiaia,  §§  74,  76  (VoL  XIX.  p.  123).] 
'  [See  above,  p.  255  n.] 
•  [October  25.] 
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A  fflSTORICAL  NOMENCLATURE  FOR  ENGLISH  G011BIC 

fThe  proposed  nomenclature,  diBcnned  in  the  letter,  sufficiently  appears  in  a 
note  which  Raskin  wrote  to  his  father  from  Venice  (October  19,  1851)  on  the 
subject : — 

^^  Looking  over  some  of  the  papers  you  have  sent  me  in  your  last  letters, 
I  find  the  extract  from  the  Buuder — ^which  you  sent,  and  I  glanced  at, 
merely  for  the  use  made  of  my  name — ^to  be  a  very  interesting  proposal 
by  Mr.  Garbett  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  nomenchiture  for  English 
Gothic, — namely,  that  instead  of  deier^tHw  names,  like  '  PerpendJcuar,' 
'Lancet,'  'Decorated,'  and  the  like,  it  should  receive  hUtorieal  names, 
'Edwardian,'  'Lancastrian,'  etc.,  to  fit  in  with  the  now  universally 
received  'Norman,'  'Saxon,'  'Tudor,'  and  the  old  classical  'Corinthian,' 
'Doric,'  'Ionic.' 

"  llie  innovation  I  think  admirable ;  it  will  make  all  nomenclature 
consistent;  and  will  be  a  gret^t  help  to  people  in  connecting  styles  with 
national  character.  I  therefore  mean  to  send  a  single  line  either  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  expressing  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  proposal,  for  you 
to  send  to  the  Builder — concurrence  I  mean  in  the  principle  of  the 
proposal ;  whether  '  Edwardian '  or  '  Lancastrian '  be  the  best  terms,  I 
.0  not  take  on  me  to  decide." 


§: 


Ruskin's  fiither  duly  forwarded  the  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Builder,  November  1, 
1861  (voL  ix.  p.  686) ;  it  was  reprinted  in  Igdratil,  December  1890,  vol.  iL  p.  97, 
and  thence  in  the  privately-issued  RuikMana,  part  L,  1890,  p.  102  (No.  106).] 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  *' BuUder'* 

YmncB  [Oetcber  1851]. 

In  your  number  for  4th  of  October,  there  is  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Garbett 
to  introduce  a  historical,  instead  of  descriptive  nomenclature,  for  English 
Gothic  The  discussion  to  which  it  must  have  given  rise  will  probably 
be  nearly  over  by  the  time  you  receive  this;  but  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  permit  me,  though  thus  late,  to  express  in  your  columns  my 
entire  concurrence  in  Mr.  Garbett's  views,  and  my  hope  that  his  suggestion 
may  be  quickly  and  generally  acted  upon.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  names 
he  proposes  are  the  best  which  could  be  chosen,  but  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  principle  is  right,  and  that  the  adoption  of  a  nomenclature  of  this 
kind  would  not  only  put  an  end  to  innumerable  vain  disputes  and  harm- 
ful obscurities  of  expression,  but  help  the  general  public  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  relation  of  art  to  the  political  circumstances  of  nations. 

I    see    there    is    fault    found,    in    the    same    paper,   with    my    way    of 
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talking  of  Orders.^  I  will  render  reason  for  this  elsewhere,  having  time 
at  present  only  to  fulfil  a  neglected  duty  towards  another  of  jour  corre- 
spondents. Several  months  ago,'  some  plumber  or  glazier'  was  trying,  in 
your  columns,  to  defend  the  modem  practices  of  marbling,  graining,  and 
such  other  lying  ornamentation,  from  what  I  had  alleged  against  them, 
when  one  of  the  ablest  of  your  correspondents  took  up  the  good  cause 
and  answered  him  so  thoroughly,  handling  several  parts  of  tiie  subject 
much  better  than  I  had  been  able  to  do,  that  I  have  ever  since 
had  it  in  my  mind  to  request  you  to  convey  my  thanks  to  him  for  his 
defence,  not  of  me  or  my  sayings,  but  of  most  important  truth*  I  have 
not  your  paper  by  me  here,  and  cannot,  therefore,  sav  in  what  numbers 
the  discussion  appeared;  but  your  readers  will  probably  remember  it,  or, 
if  not,  will  find  it  worth  the  trouble  of  a  little  search* 

J.  RoauN. 


"THE  ANIMALS  OF  SCRIPTURE'* 

[The  full  title  of  the  book,  dealt  with  in  this  letter  and  review,  is  T^eenig 
Fkoiographt;  being  iihuiroHmu  qf  Scripiurv,  By  an  AmnuU  Painier;  wUh  Notet 
by  a  NaJturakti.  Imperial  4to.  Edinburgh:  Constable,  1854.  The  work  was  re- 
printed, with  engravings  of  the  photographs,  in  Chod  WanU  for  1861 ;  and  a  new 
edition  (revised)  appeared  in  1886  under  the  title  Bible  BeaaU  and  Birde:  a  New 
BdUkn  qf  "  lUusiraiianM  qf  Scripture  by  an  Animal  Painter"  This  new  edition  omitted 
two  of  the  original  illustrations  (adding  four  others)  and  the  Naturalist's  Notes.  The 
^animal  painter"  was  Mrs.  Hugh  Bladcbum  (n^e  Jemima  Wedderbum),  named  in 
Prmterita^  iL  §  208.  An  account  of  her  life  and  work  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  894- 
406  of  Ellen  C.  Clayton's  En^h  Female  ArUHe  (1876).  Tlie  ''Naturalist'^ (chosen 
by  the  publisher)  was  James  Wilson,  a  brother  of  ''Christopher  NotUl"] 


1  [Mr.  Garbett,  in  the  paper  referred  to  by  Raskin  (BuMer,  1861,  p.  619),  hs4 
said :  "  I  submit  that  the  ancients  followed  ue  right  method  of  nomenclature  lor 
our  art,  in  naming  their  styles  of  it,  Corinlhian,  Ionic,  etc.,  which  the  shallow 
conceit  of  modems  has  affected  to  improve  into  'Foliaged,'  'Voluted,'  'Massy- 
Capitalled/  etc.^  as  if  their  differeuces  consisted  in  this  or  that  number  being  deco- 
rated thus  or  thus.  Any  one  with  the  smallest  perception  of  the  wonderful 
completeness,  all-pervading  character,  and  immiscihility  of  the  different  Grecian 
orders,  must  he  astounded  to  see  so  true  an  amateur  as  Ruskin  treating  them  as 
if  all  their  difference  resided  in  their  capitals."  For  Ruskiu's  classincation  of 
orders  according  to  their  capitals,  see  Stonee  qf  Venice^  vol.  L  (VoL  IX.  pp.  141 
(§  13),  379-880,  426).  He  reasoned  further  of  the  matter  in  the  sueeeeding 
volumes:  see,  e.g.^  Vol.  X.  p.  291  fi.,  Vol.  XL  p.  119.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  an  account,  in  the  Builder  of  January  18,  1851  (voL  ix. 
pp.  40,  41),  of  a  paper  hy  Mr.  William  Ballantine  "On  Ornamental  Art  as  appli- 
cable to  the  internal  decoration  of  houses,"  in  which  he  defended  "  the  system  of 
painting  in  imitatioti  of  woods  and  marbles  which  a  recent  high  authority  had 


condemned.''  The  reference  is  to  Seven  Lamps,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  76  eeq,  Bfr. 
Ballantine  was  answered  in  the  Builder  of  February  1  (pp.  71-72)  in  a  paper,  in 
defence  of  Ruskin,  signed  "  Calotect"    A  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Ballantine  (February  8, 


p.  93)  closed  the  discussion.] 

'  [Here  the  editor  of  the  Builder  appended  the  following  footnote : — 

"  Mr.  Ballantine  and  those  who  know  him  well  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
excuse  us  for  allowinff  Mr.  Ruskin  to  choose  his  own  mode  of  expres- 
sion.--ED."] 
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1.  A  LETTER  TO  THE  ARTIST  *  [jq^j 

Dear  Mrs.  Blackburn^ — I  have  your  book,  and  am  much  pleased  with 
it  It  is  very  impressive,  and  in  many  respects  delightfully  original.  I  like 
JesebeP  better  than  I  expected — only  she  needn't  have  had  quite  such  a 
broad  foot — and  I  like  Pharaoh's  frowning  at  the  sea — and  I  like  the  little 
girl  who  don't  like  Frogs — and  I  like  Lazarus  (perhaps  the  best  of  all), 
and  I  like  the  ape  talking  to  the  peacock  about  his  tail,  and  I  like  in- 
tensely the  swallow  and  the  stork. 

But  how  in  the  world  could  you  poke  the  best-beloved  Ass  into  the 
stable  with  the  Ox?  Of  all  the  beasts,  she  should  have  been  first  You 
should  have  put  her  with  her  colt  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  ways.  And 
how  in  the  world  could  you  miss  the  Serpent? 

Bill  with  his  sticks  is  delightful."  I  had  not  caught  the  idea  of  the 
crown  of  thorns.  I  wish  you  had  written  the  illustrations  yourself — ^you 
know  the  printer  would  have  put  the  spelling  to  rights.  I  cannoi  get  you 
inventive  people  to  explain  your  own  notions  in  a  plain  way  to  the  public. 

I  am  writing  something  about  the  book.    Would  you  ask  your  publisher 

No:  ril  manage  it  myself.     Best  regards  to  your  husband. 

'  Ever  £uthfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

2.  A  REVIEW*  jg^ 

Among  the  various  illustrated  works  which  usually  grace  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  has  appeared  one  which,  though  of  graver  and  less  attractive 
character  than  its  companions,  is  likely  to  occupy  a  more  permanent  place 
on  the  library  shelves.  We  allude  to  IlhutraiUms  of  Scripture,  by  an  Ammal 
Painter,  a  work  which,  whatever  its  &ults  or  weaknesses,  shows  at  least 
a  singular  power  of  giving  reality  and  interest  to  scenes  which  are  apt  to 
be  but  feebly,  if  at  all,  brought  before  the  mental  vision,  in  consequence 
of  our  fiuniliarity  with  the  words  which  describe  them.  The  idea  of  the 
work  is  itself  sufficiently  original.  The  animals  are  throughout  principal, 
and  the  pathos  or  moral  of  the  passage  to  be  illustrated  is  developed  from 
these  apparently  subordinate  parts  in  it.  Thus  the  luxury  and  idolatry  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon  are  hinted  behind  a  group  of  "  apes  and  peacocks  " ;  ^ 
the  Deluge  is  subordinate  to  the  dove ;  and  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  at 
Gennesareth  to  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine. 

>  (This  letter  was  first  printed  in  English  Female  ArtUU,  1876,  pp.  403-404;  it 
was  reprinted  on  p.  vii.  of  Bible  Beasts  and  Birds,  1886.  A  few  corrections  (from 
the  original  letter)  have  been  made  in  the  present  text.] 

'  [A  picture  CSo,  10  in  ed.  1)  illustrating  the  words,  **In  the  portion  of  Jezreel 
shall  dogs  eat  ot  the  flesh  of  Jezebel. ''  The  following  references  are  to  Plates  6, 
6,  20.  9,  14,  15.] 

>  [The  reference  is  to  Plate  3  (the  ram  caught  in  a  thicket),  in  which  is  a  lad 
(fbr  which  one  of  Mrs.  Blackburn's  sons  stood  model)  canning  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
while  the  thorny  thicket  in  which  the  ram  is  caught  is  drawn  so  as  to  suggest  the 
crown  of  thorns.] 

*  [From  the  Morning  Cfhronicle,  January  20,  1865.  Reprinted  in  the  Evening 
JummoU,  January  22 ;  and  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chaee,  1880,  vol.  ii.  pp.  260-263.] 

•  [1  Kmgs  X.  22.] 
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In  general,  to  approach  an  object  from  a  new  point  of  view  is  to  place 
it  in  a  clearer  light,  and  perhaps  the  very  strangeness  of  the  treatment  in 
some  cases  renders  the  subject  more  impressive  than  it  coald  have  been 
made  by  any  more  regular  method  of  conception.  But,  at  all  events, 
supposing  the  studies  of  the  artist  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  animals, 
and  her  power  to  lie  principally  in  seizing  their  character,  she  is  to  be 
thanked  for  filling  her  sketches  of  the  inferior  creatures  with  so  much 
depth  of  meaning,  and  rendering  the  delineation  even  of  an  ape,  or  a 
swallow,  suggestive  of  the  most  solemn  trains  of  thought. 

As  so  suggestive,  without  pretence  or  formalism,  these  drawings  deserve 
a  place  of  peculiar  honour  in  the  libraries  of  the  young,  while  there  are 
also  some  qualities  in  them  which  fit  them  for  companionship  with  more 
elaborate  works  of  art.  The  subject  of  ''Lazarus"  is  treated  with  a 
courage  and  tenderness  which  say  much  for  the  painter's  imaginatiop, 
and  more  for  her  heart;  and  the  waste  of  waters  above  which  the  raven 
hovers  is  expressed,  though  rudely,  yet  in  a  way  which  tells  of  many  an 
hour  spent  in  watching  the  play  of  the  evening  light  upon  the  movement 
of  the  wearied  sea.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  compositions  are  weakened 
by  a  very  visible  contempt,  if  not  ignorance,  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  harmonies  of  shade,  as  well  as  by  a  painful  deficiency  in  the  drawing. 
Still  there  is  a  life  and  sincerity  in  them  which  are  among  the  rarest 
qualities  in  art;  and  one  characteristic,  very  remarkable  in  the  works  of 
a  person  described  in  the  text  (we  doubt  not,  much  against  her  will)  as 
an  ''accomplished  lady"^ — we  mean  the  peculiar  tendency  to  conceptions 
of  fearfulness,  or  horror,  rather  than  of  beauty.  The  camel,  for  instance, 
mighty  we  should  have  thought,  as  easily,  and  to  many  pers<ms  much  mote 
pleasingly,  have  illustrated  the  meeting  of  Rebekah  with  the  servant  of 
Abraham,  as  the  desolation  of  Babbah ;  and  the  dog  might  as  gracefiilly 
have  been  brought  forward  to  remind  us  of  the  words  of  the  Syro-Phcmician 
woman,  as  to  increase  the  horror  of  the  death  of  Jesebel.'  There  are 
curious  evidences  of  a  similar  disposition  in  some  of  the  other  plates; 
and  while  it  appears  to  us  indicative  of  the  strength  of  a  mind  of  no 
common  order,  we  would  caution  the  fair  artist  against  permitting  it  to 
appear  too  frequently.  It  renders  the  series  of  drawings  in  some  degree 
repulsive  to  many  persons,  and  even  by  those  who  can  sjrmpathise  with  it, 
might  sometimes  be  suspected  of  having  its  root  in  a  sublime  kind  of 
affectation. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  studies  as  drawings.  They  are,  in  fact,  as 
good,  being  photographic  facsimiles  of  the  original  sketches.  The  text  is 
copious,  and  useful  as  an  elucidation  of  the  natural  history  of  Scripture. 


EDINBURGH  CASTLE 

[This  and  the  following  letter  were  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  WUneu 
(Edmburgh),  in  which  paper  they  appeared  on  September  16  and  30,  1857.  Re- 
printed in  Arrow*  of  the  Ohace,  vol.  L  pp.  214-216,  217-222.] 

»  rin  the  "Prefatory  Note"  signed  "J.  W."] 

'  [For  the  Bible  references  here,  see  Genesis  zxiv. ;  2  Samuel  xi.,  uL  ;  Mark 
vii.  26;  2  Kings  ix.] 
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To  ike  Editor  of  ike  ''  Wittiest'' 

(^)  Dunbar,  14/A  September,  1857. 

My  DBiUi  Sib, — As  I  was  leaving  Edinburgh  this  morning,^  I  heard  a 
report  which  gave  me  more  concern  than  I  can  easily  express,  and  very 
sufficiently  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  my  drive  here.  If  there  be  no  truth 
in  the  said  report,  of  course  take  no  notice  of  this  letter;  but  if  there 
be  real  srounds  for  my  fears,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  spaee  in  your 
columns  for  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

The  whisper — I  hope  I  may  say,  the  calumny — ^regarded  certain  pro- 
ceedings which  are  taking  place  at  the  Castle.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
architect's  intention  to  cut  down  into  the  brow  of  the  Castle  rock,  in  order 
to  afford  secure  foundation  for  some  new  buildings.^ 

Now,  the  Castle  rock  of  Edinburgh  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  simply  the 
noblest  in  Scotland  conveniently  approachable  by  any  creatures  but  sea-gulls 
or  peewits.  Ailsa  and  the  Bass  are  of  course  more  wonderful;  and,  I 
suppose,  in  the  West  Highlands  there  are  masses  of  crag  more  wild  and 
fantastic;  but  people  only  go  to  see  these  once  or  twice  in  their  lives, 
while  the  CasUe  Rock  has  a  daily  influence  in  forming  the  taste,  or 
kindling  the  imagination,  of  every  promising  youth  in  Edinburgh.  Even 
irrespectively  of  its  position,  it  is  a  mass  of  singular  importance  among 
the  rocks  of  Scotland.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  among  your  mountains  a 
"  craig  "  of  so  definite  a  form,  and  on  so  magnificent  a  scale.  Among  the 
eenird  hills  of  Scotland,  from  Ben  Wyvis  to  the  Lammermuirs,  I  know 
of  none  comparable  to  it ;  while,  besides  being  bold  and  vast,  its  bars  of 
basalt  are  so  nobly  arranged,  and  form  a  series  of  curves  at  once  so 
majestic  and  harmonious,  from  the  turf  at  their  base  to  the  roots  of  the 
bastions,  that,  as  long  as  your  artists  have  that  crag  to  study,  I  do  not 
see  that  they  need  casts  from  Michael  Angelo,  or  any  one  else,  to  teach 
them  the  laws  of  compositicm  or  the  sources  of  subhmity. 

But  if  you  once  cut  into  the  brow  of  it,  all  is  over.  Disturb,  in  any 
•angle  point,  the  simple  lines  in  which  the  walls  now  advance  and  recede 
upon  the  tufted  grass  of  its  summit,  and  you  may  as  well  make  a  quarry 
ot  it  at  once,  and  blast  away  rock.  Castle,  and  all.  It  admits  of  some 
question  whether  the  changes  made  in  the  architecture  of  your  city  of  late 
years  are  in  every  case  improvements;  but  very  certainly  you  cannot  im- 
prove the  architecture  of  your  volcanic  crags  l^  any  explosive  retouches. 
And  your  error  will  be  wholly  irremediable.  You  may  restore  Trinity 
Chapel,*  or  repudiate  its  restoration,  at  your  pleasure,  but  there  will  be  no 
need  to  repudiate  restoration  of  the  Castle  rock.  Yon  cannot  re-face  nor 
re-rivet  that,  nor  order  another  in  a  ''similar  style.''    It  is  a  dangerous 

*  [For  Raskin's  tour  in  Scotland  in  1857,  see  Vol.  VTL  p.  xxv.,  and  Praterita, 
liL  §  11.] 

*  FA  new  armoary  was  to  be  added  to  the  Castle.] 

*  [llie  reference  is  to  Trinity  College  Chureh,  one  of  the  parish  churches  of 
Edinburgh  since  the  Reformatiou,  a  fine  building  of  late  Gothic  founded  by  Mary 
of  Gneldres,  widow  of  James  11.  of  Scotland,  in  1462.  it  had  been  palled  down 
in  1846  to  make  way  for  the  North  British  Railway.  After  much  diseusslon,  and 
long  Itgal  prooeedingSi  it  was  rebuilt  in  1871-1 872,  part  of  the  old  being  ineor- 
porated  in  the  new  enarch.] 
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kind  of  engraving  which  yoa  practise  on  so  large  a  jewel.  Bat  I  trust  I 
am  wasting  my  time  in  writing  of  this:  I  cannot  believe  the  report,  nor 
think  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  usually  so  proud  of  their  city,  are  yet 
so  unaware  of  what  constitutes  its  chief  nobleness,  and  so  utterly  careless 
of  the  very  features  of  its  scenery,  which  have  been  the  means  of  the 
highest  and  purest  education  to  their  greatest  men,  as  to  allow  this  rock 
to  be  touched.  If  the  works  are  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  wall,  no 
harm  will  be  done;  but  let  a  single  buttress,  or  a  single  cleft,  encumber 
or  divide  its  outer  brow,  and  there  is  not  a  man  of  sensibility  or  sense  in 
Edinburgh  who  will  not  blush  and  grieve  for  it  as  long  as  he  lives. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfolly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

(2) 

PDOtiTH,  27th  September  [1857]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  see  by  some  remarks  in  the  LUerary  Gasette^  on  the 
letter  of  mine  to  which  you  gave  a  place  in  your  columns  of  the  l6th, 
that  the  design  of  the  proposed  additions  to  Edinburgh  Castle  is  receiving 
really  serious  consideration.  Perhaps,  therefore,  a  few  words  respecting  the 
popular  but  usually  unprofitable  business  of  castle-building  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  your  readers.  We  are  often  a  little  confused  in  our  ideas  re- 
specting the  nature  of  a  castle — properly  so  called.  A  ''  castle  "  is  a  forti- 
fied dwelling-house  containing  accommodation  for  as  many  retainers  as  are 
needed  completely  to  defend  its  position.  A  ''fortress"  is  a  fortified  military 
position,  generally  understood  to  be  extensive  enough  to  contain  large  bodies 
of  troops.  And  a  ''citadel,"  a  fortified  military  position  connected  with  a 
fortified  town,  and  capable  of  holding  out  even  if  the  town  were  taken. 

It  is  as  well  to  be  clear  on  these  points :  for  certain  conditions  of  archi- 
tecture are  applicable  and  beautiful  in  each  case,  according  to  the  use  and 
character  of  the  building  ;  and  certain  other  conditions  are  in  like  manner  in- 
applicable and  ugly,  because  contrary  to  its  character,  and  unhelpful  to  its  use. 

Now  this  helpfulness  and  unhelpfulness  in  architectural  features  depends, 
of  course,  primarily  on  the  military  practice  of  the  Ume;  so  that  forms 
which  were  grand,  because  rational,  before  gunpowder  was  invented,  arc 
ignoble,  because  ridiculous,  in  days  of  shell  and  shot.  The  very  idea  and 
possibility  of  the  castle  proper  have  passed  away  with  the  arms  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  man's  house  might  be  defended  by  his  servants  against  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  if  its  doors  were  solid  and  its  battlements  pierced.  But 
it  cannot  be  defended  against  a  couple  of  field-pieces,  whatever  the  thick- 
ness of  its  oak,  or  numl^r  of  its  arrow-slits. 

I  regret,  as  much  as  any  one  can  regret,  the  loss  of  castellated  archi- 
tecture properly  so  called.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble  or  interesting  than 
the  true  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  castle,  when  built  in  a  cHfiicult 
position,  its  builder  taking  advantage  of  every  inch  of  ground  to  gain  more 
room,  and  of  every  irregularity  df  surface  for  purposes  of  outlook  and 
defence ;  so  that  the  castle  sate  its  rock  as  a  strong  rider  sits  his  horse,— 

*  [The  Literary  Gazette  of  September  26,  1857,  after  quoting  a  ffreat  part  of 
the  previous  letter,  stated  that  tne  new  armoury  was  not  to  be  built  without  ail 
<lue  r^nird  to  the  preservation  of  the  rock,  and  that  there  was  therefore  no  real 
cause  for  alarm.] 
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fitting  its  limbs  to  every  writhe  of  the  flint  beneath  it;  and  fringing  the 
mountain  promontory  far  into  the  sky  with  the  wild  crests  of  its  fantastic 
battlements.  Of  such  castles  we  can  see  no  more ;  and  it  is  just  because 
I  know  them  well  and  love  them  deeply  that  I  say  so.  I  know  that  their 
power  and  dignity  consists,  just  as  a  soldier's  consists,  in  their  knowing 
and  doing  their  work  thoroughly;  in  their  being  advanced  on  edge  or 
lifted  on  peak  of  crag,  not  for  show  nor  pride,  but  for  due  guard  and 
outlook;  and  that  all  their  beautiful  irregularities  and  apparent  caprices 
of  form  are  in  reality  their  fulfilments  of  need,  made  beautiful  by  their 
compelled  association  with  the  wild  strength  and  grace  of  the  natural 
rock.  All  attempts  to  imitate  them  now  are  useless, — ^mere  girl's  play. 
Mind,  I  like  girl's  play,  and  child's  play,  in  its  place,  but  not  in  the 
planning  of  raHitary  buildings.  Child's  play  in  many  cases  is  the  truest 
wisdom.  I  accept  to  the  full  the  truth  of  those  verses  of  Wordsworth's  ^ 
beginning:— 

''Who  fancied  what  a  pretty  sight 

This  rock  would  be,  if  edged  around 

With  living  snowdrops? — circlet  bright! 

How  p^lorious  to  this  orchard  ground ! 

Was  it  the  humour  of  a  child? "  etc. 

But  I  cannot  apply  the  same  principles  to  more  serious  matters,  and 
vary  the  reading  of  the  verses  into  application  to  the  works  on  Edinburgh 
Castle,  thus: — 

''Who  £uicied  what  a  pretty  sight 
This  rock  would  be,  if  edged  around 
With  tiny  turrets,  pierced  and  light. 
How  glorious  to  this  warlike  ground ! " 

Therefore,  though  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  have  got  to  do  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  certain  the  only  right  way 
to  do  it  is  the  plain  way.  Build  what  is  needed, — chapel,  barracks,  or 
dwelling-house, — in  the  best  places,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  dark 
stone,  and  bomb-proof,  keeping  them  low,  and  within  the  existing  line 
of  ramparts.  This  is  the  rational  thing  to  do;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  will  find  it  in  the  end  the  picturesque  thing.  It  would  be  so 
under  any  circumstances ;  but  it  is  especially  so  in  this  instance ;  for  the 
grandeur  of  Edinburgh  Castle  depends  eminently  on  the  great,  unbroken, 
yet  beautifully  varied  parabolic  curve  in  which  it  descends  from  the  Round 
Tower  on  the  Castle  Hill  to  the  terminating  piece  of  impendent  precipice 
on  the  north.  It  is  the  last  grand  feature  of  Edinburgh  left  as  yet  un- 
injured. You  have  filled  up  your  valley  with  a  large  chimney^  a  Mound, 
and  an  Institution;  broken  in  upon  the  Old  Town  with  a  Bank,  a  Col- 
lege, and  several  fires;   dwarfed  the  whole  of  Princes  Street  by  the  Scott 

1  £"  Poems  of  the  Fancy,"  xiv.  (1803).  The  quotation  omits  two  lines  after  the 
fburth : — 

"Who  loved  the  little  rock,  and  set 
Upon  its  head  this  coronet?" 

The  'second  stanza  then  begins,  "  Was  it  the  humour  of  a  child  ? "  etc.  For  other 
references  to  ^e  poem,  see  above,  p.  323.] 
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Monument ;  and  cut  Arthur's  Seat  in  half  by  the  Queen's  Drive.^  It  obIj 
rcmaini  for  you  to  spoil  the  curve  of  your  Castle,  and  your  illostniliinis 
of  the  artistic  principle  of  breadth  wiU  be  complete. 

It  may  appear  at  first  that  I  depart  from  the  rule  of  usefulness  I  have 
proposed,  in  entreating  for  the  confinement  of  all  buildings  undertaken 
within  the  existing  ramparts,  in  order  to  preserve  the  contour  of  the  out- 
side rock.  But  I  presume  that  in  the  present  state  of  military  aciencci 
and  of  European  politics,  Edinburgh  Castle  is  not  a  very  important  nulitaiy 
position;  and  that  to  make  it  a  serviceable  fortress  or  citadel,  many 
additional  works  would  be  required,  seriously  interfering  with  the  con- 
venience of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Town,  and  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  Railroad  Company.  And,  as  long  as  these  subordinate  works  are 
not  carried  out,  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  destroying  your  beautiful  rock, 
merely  to  bring  another  gun  to  bear,  or  give  accommodation  to  another 
company.  But  I  both  see,  and  would  earnestly  endeavour  to  advocate,  the 
propriety  of  keeping  the  architecture  of  the  building  within  those  ramparts 
masculine  and  simple  in  style,  and  of  not  allowing  a  mistaken  conception 
of  picturesqueness  to  make  a  noble  fortress  look  like  a  child's  toy. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


THE  SALE  OF  MR.   WINDUS'S  PICTURES 

[From  the  lYmet,  March  29,  1859.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  of  the  Chaee^  voL  iL 
p.  270.  The  sale  was  at  Christie's  on  March  26,  1859.  For  Mr.  Windos,  see 
Vol.  I.  p.  234  n.,  and  Pr^BterUa,  iL  §  11.] 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  "  Times" 

Denmark  Hill,  March  28  [1869]. 

Sir, — Will  you  oblige  me  by  correcting  an  error  in  your  account  given 

this  morning  of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Windus's  pictures  on  Saturday,  in  which 

the  purchase  of  Mr.  Millais's  picture  "  Pot  Pourri "  ^  is  attributed  to  me  ? 

I  neither  purchased  Mr.  Millais's  picture,  nor  any  other  picture  at  that  sale. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

COVENTRY  PATMORE^S  "FAITHFUL  FOR  EVER'' 

[From  the  Critic^  October  27,  1860.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chacef  voL  ii. 
pp.  243-247 ;  and  in  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  qf  Coventry  Fatmore,  by  Basil 
Champneys,  1900,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280-282.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Critic" 

Denmark  Hill  [October,  I860]. 
Sir, — I  do  not  doubt,  from  what  I  have  observed  of  the  general  tone 
of  the  criticisms  in  your  columns,  that,  in   candour  and   courtesy,  you  will 

*  [For  other  references,  see — to  **the  Mound,"  Vol.  XIT.  p.  64;  to  the  Institu- 
tion, Vol.  XII.  p.  47 ;  to  the  College,  Vol.  IX.  p.  249 ;  to  Scotf  s  monument, 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  465 ;  and  to  Arthur's  Seat,  Vol.  I.  pp.  268-259.] 

«  [Painted  in  1856  (see  Life  and  Letters  of  MiUais,  vol.  i.  p.  306) ;  afterwardi 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  Boyce.] 
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Mofw  me  to  enter  protest^  bearing  •ueh  worth  m  |irlviiMi  m|iIiiImh  miii>, 
Against  the  estimate  expressed  in  your  last  niinibar  of  Iho  iiiorlts  of  Mr. 
C.  Patmore's  new  poem.^  It  seems  to  mo  that  v«iu  have  raail  II  hasMljf  i 
and  that  you  have  taken  such  view  of  It  as  on  a  Arit  riMidiiig  aliiiosi  avsry 
reader  of  good  but  impatient  judgment  would  bo  but  too  aiit  to  iMiiiHMr 
with  you  in  adopting— one,  nevertheless,  which,  If  you  asaniliio  Iha  |nii:im 
with  care,  you  will,  I  think,  both  for  your  readers'  sake  and  Mr.  I'alf nora's, 
regret  having  expressed  so  decidedly. 

The  poem  is,  to  the  best  of  my  pereeptloii  aiMl  lialtofi  a  slrifiilarly 
perfect  [Aece  of  art ;  containing,  as  all  good  art  d/ias,  timny  vary  aiirl^iiis 
shortcomings  (to  appearance),  and  places  of  rest,  or  of  dead  iMiloiir,  uf 
of  intended  harshness,  which,  if  they  are  seen  or  quoiad  without  tha  |isfts 
of  the  piece  to  which  thej  relate,  are  of  eoursa  atisurd  muimnU,  frra#i|saly 
as  the  discords  in  a  fine  piece  of  music  would  im  if  you  iilayad  tliMio 
without  their  resolutions.  You  have  quoie/l  separately  Mr,  l4l#o^^a'#  dis- 
cords ;  yon  might  bj  the  same  system  ot  examinati/ffi  have  9hm4m  lAi^vMi 
or  MendeUsohn  appear  to  be  no  musicians,  as  you  have  |ir/iliatily  mm^U^si^A 
jwa  quick  readers  that  Mr.  Patmore  Is  no  poet, 

I  will  not  beg  of  joo  so  moch  spaee  mn  would  lie  oaaassary  t^  trnMif^ 
the  poem,  bot  I  hope  yoo  will  let  me — onee  for  all— proUst  m^9i^  Urn 
method  of  criticisn  which  awumes  that  entire  foioliUrHy  and  afh^p^UKl^f 
in  certain  portkms  of  a  great  work  destroy  its  dlfoHy.  tHmf/k  tJkUnff^ 
ought  to  be  simplj  wud.  Mod  truly  poetical  dietion  Is  nothlof  iw'^a  h^  Use 
tbim  right  diction ;  the  incident  being  itself  poetlesi  or  not,  a^m^M^f  A^ 
its  rdaliom  and  the  feelings  which  it  Is  Intended  to  men^sst  hm4  a««^4 
fng  to  its  own  natare  merely.  To  take  a  single  Instance  ^Mt.  ^  H^uasr 
bean^  oo  tibat  sanK  sowple  household  work  wM«fc  y^u  are  s^  0$t^itkM4  a* 
Mr.  FstMore's  taking  notice  opf.  Homer  dea<ril»«s  tke  fewninsss  vf  a  UmMf 
wsdrin^  when  it  ooolcs  into  his  poern^  m  the  ssost  aecwaAe  ierasa  M  aan 
find.  "Tkej  taok  the  eiotiiea  in  their  k/tmU;  oftd  ^m^M  4n  tkM  4ica« 
water;  ami  tnd  t^e<^  za  treae&^Ks  r^0fmii^\j,  *^p^  wl^  4M^i4  4U>  ## 
beat;  and  vkca  ti^er  had  wmiuid  them  sAd '|^.  ^  ti  Uf^  4f^,  *^ 
■a  en  t^  tea  head^  vk«ne  tlie  aea  hn4  Msmdiiai^  »4be  sla^ 


jtt  Vtm  m  fWt  II,  l»a<4r  ,.  ^  f^  jUfd 

jn^rv  aMP"°»  Mb  ^rswi^^o'  V^4ir  ((<tf^ 
w%.  -n^iam^  -*■*  4i«avi^  'W  #t'*v  #i^«« 
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These  are  the  terms  in  which  the  great  poet  explains  the  matter.  The 
less  poet—- or,  rather^  man  of  modem  wit  and  breeding,  wUhout  superior 
poetical  power — ^thus  puts  the  affair  into  dignified  language: 

^'Then  emulous  the  royal  robes  thej  lave, 
And  plunge  the  vestures  in  the  cleansing  wave. 
(The  vestures  cleansed  o'erspread  the  shelly  sand. 
Their  snowy  lustre  whitens  all  the  strand.;" 

Now,  to  my  mind,  Homer's  language  is  by  far  the  most  poetical  of  the 
two — is^  in  fact,  the  only  poetical  language  possible  in  the  matter.  Whether 
it  was  desirable  to  give  any  account  of  this,  or  anything  else,  depends 
wholly  on  the  relation  of  the  passage  to  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  yoa 
could  only  show  Mr.  Patmore's  glance  into  the  servant's  room  to  be  ridicu- 
lous by  proving  the  mother's  mind,  which  it  illustrates,  to  be  ridiculous. 
Similarly,  if  you  were  to  take  one  of  Mr.  George  Richmond's  perfectest 
modem  portndts,^  and  give  a  Uttle  separate  engraving  of  a  bit  of  the  neck- 
tie or  coat-lappet,  you  might  easily  demonstrate  a  very  prosaic  character 
either  in  the  riband-end  or  the  button-hole.  But  the  only  real  question 
respecting  them  is  their  relation  to  the  face,  and  the  degree  in  which 
they  help  to  express  the  character  of  the  wearer.  What  the  real  relations 
of  the  parts  are  in  the  poem  in  question  only  a  thoughtful  and  sensitive 
reader  will  discover.  The  poem  is  not  meant  for  a  song,  or  calculated 
for  an  hour's  amusement ;  it  is,  as  I  said,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  a 
finished  and  tender  work  of  very  noble  art.  Whatever  on  this  head  may 
be  the  final  judgment  of  the  public,  I  am  bound,  for  my  own  part,  to 
express  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Patmore,  as  one  of  my  severest  models  and 
tutors  in  use  of  English,  and  my  respect  for  him  as  one  of  the  truest  and 
tenderest  thinkers  who  have  ever  illustrated  the  most  important,  because 
commonest,  states  of  noble  human  life.^ 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

J.    RUSKIN. 

ART-l^ACHING  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

[This  letter  was  originally  addressed  to  an  artist,  Mr.  Williams  (of  Southamp- 
ton), and  was  then  printed,  some  years  later,  iu  Nature  and  Art,  December  1, 
1866.     Reprinted  in  Arrowt  of  the  Chace,  vol.  i.  p.  60.] 

Denmark  Hill,  November  1860. 

Dear  Mr.  Williams, — I  like  your  plan  of  teaching  by  letter  exceed- 
ingly: and  not  only  so,  but  have  myself  adopted  it  largely,  with  the  help 

Again,  among  the  things  you  send 

To  give  away.     My  maid  shall  mend 

And  let  you  have  them  hack.     Adieu ! 

Tell  me  of  all  you  see  and  do. 

I  know,  thank  God,  whatever  it  be. 

Twill  need  no  veil  'twirt  you  and  me." 

Faithjul  for  Ever,  p.  17,  II.  "Mrs.  Graham  to  Frederick,"  her  sailor  son.] 

'  [For  other  references  to  George  Richmond's  portraits,  see  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  18, 

217,  218.] 

*  [Compare  Sesame  and  Lilies,  §  65  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  120).] 
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of  an  intelligent  under-master,^  whose  operations,  however,  so  far  from  inter- 
fering with,  you  will  much  facilitate,  if  you  can  bring  this  literary  way 
of  teaching  into  more  accepted  practice.  I  wish  we  had  more  drawing- 
masters  who  were  able  to  give  instruction  definite  enough  to  be  expressed 
in  writing:  many  can  teach  nothing  but  a  few  tricks  of  the  brush,  and 
have  nothing  to  write,  because  nothing  to  tell. 

With  every  wish  for  your  success, — a  wish  which  I  make  quite  as  much 
in  your  pupils'  interest  as  in  your  own, — 

Believe  me,  always  &ithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


PROVERBS  ON  RIGHT  DRESS 

[From  the  Monthly  Packet,  November  1863,  vol  26,  pp.  5^6-^7 ;  the  paseage 
from  the  Political  Economy  qf  Art  to  which  Ruskin  refers  in  his  letter  was  appended, 
pp.  668-560.  Reprinted  in  Arrowi  qf  the  Chace^  vol.  ii.  pp.  226-228,  with  the 
addition  of  the  above  title,  and  with  the  misprint  of  ''  1  Samuel "  for  "  2  SamaeL" 
The  preceding  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Packet  had  contained  various  letters  upon 
dress,  and  the  present  one  was  then  sent  to  the  editor  by  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  originally  addressed.  A  copy  of  the  letter  is  in  one  of  Ruskin's  note-books, 
with  the  following  postscript  to  the  friend  (unnamed)  to  whom  it  was  addressed : — 

"I  have  written  this  with  some  care  and  scratching  out — in  case  you 
like  to  print  it  anywhere.  I  have  enclosed  it  to  mv  father,  who  will  for- 
ward it  to  you.  I've  asked  him  to  put  reference  to  the  passage  in  Economy 
of  Art  here  at  the  bottom. 

"  Xenophon's  description  of  a  food  housewife  and  of  the  way  she  is  to 
make  good  servants  should  be  carefully  translated  and  distributed,  as  people 
do  tracts. 

"  I  like  jOMv  little  dialogue  on  dress  and  dinner  very  much — thank  yon 
for  it" 

The  careful  translation  of  Xenophon's  Economist  was  ultimately  made^for  Ruskin  as 
the  first  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Paetorum  (VoL  XXXI.).j 

Geneva,  October  20th,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  by  your  letter:  pardon  me  if  for 
brevity's  sake  I  answer  with  appearance  of  dogmatism.  Vou  will  see  the 
subject  treated  as  fullv  as  I  am  able  in  the  course  of  the  papers  on 
political  economy,  of  wLich  the  two  first  have  already  appeared  in  Fra»er*9 
Ma^zine,^ 

The  man  and  woman  are  meant  by  God  to  be  perfectly  noble  and 
beautiful  in  each  other  s  eyes.  The  dress  is  right  which  makes  them  so. 
The  best  dress  is  that  which  is  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  noble  and  wise 
persons. 

»  [Mr.  William  Ward :  see  Vol  XV.  p.  rvi.] 

'  [In  June  and  September  1863.  See  the  first  two  chapters  of  Munera  PuherU. 
The  subject  of  dress,  however,  was  not  dealt  with  in  Munera  Pulverie,  the  essays 
having  been  stopped  by  the  publisher  of  the  Magazine  (sea  VoL  XVII.  p.  143).] 
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Right  dress  is  therefore  that  which  is  fit  for  the  station  in  life,  and 
the  work  to  be  done  in  it;  and  which  is  otherwise  graceful — beccnning — 
lasting — healthful — and  easy;  on  occasion,  splendid;  almm^  aa  beantifal  as 
possible. 

Right  dress  is  therefore  strong — simple — ^radiantly  clean— carefully  put 
on — carefully  kept. 

Cheap  dress,  bought  for  cheapness'  sake,  and  costly  dress  bought  for 
costliness'  sake,  are  both  abominationa  Right  dress  is  bought  far  its  wcnth, 
and  at  its  worth ;  and  bought  only  when  wanted. 

Beautiful  dress  is  chiefly  beautiful  in  colour — in  harmony  of  parts — and 
in  mode  of  putting  on  and  wearing.  Rightness  of  mind  is  in  nothing  more 
shown  than  in  the  mode  of  wearing  simple  dress. 

Ornamentation  involving  design,  such  as  embroidery,  etc.,  produced  tolek/ 
by  industry  of  hand,  is  highly  desirable  in  the  state  dresses  of  all  classes, 
down  to  the  lowest  peasantry. 

National  costume,  wisely  adopted  and  consistently  worn,  is  not  only 
desirable  but  necessary  in  right  national  organization.  Obeying  fashion  is 
a  great  folly,  and  a  greater  crime ;  but  gradual  changes  in  dress  properly 
accompany  a  healthful  national  development. 

The  Scriptural  authority  for  dress  is  centralized  by  Proverbs  zxxi.  81, 
22 ;  and  by  2  Samuel  i.  24 ;  the  latter  especially  indicating  the  duty  of 
the  king  or  governor  of  the  state,  as  the  former  the  duty  of  the  house- 
wife. It  is  necessary  for  the  complete  understanding  of  those  passages, 
that  the  reader  should  know  that  "scarlet"  means  intense  central  radi- 
ance of  pure  colour;  it  is  the  type  of  purest  colour — between  pale  and 
dark — between  sad  and  gay.^  It  was  therefore  used  with  hyssop  as  a  t3rpe  of 
purification.^  There  are  many  stronger  passages,  such  as  Psalm  xlv.  18,  14 ; 
but  as  some  people  read  them  under  the  impression  of  their  being  figura- 
tive, I  need  not  refer  to  them.  The  passages  in  the  Prophecies  and  Epistles 
against  dress  apply  only  to  its  abuses.  Dress  worn  for  the  sake  of  vanity, 
or  coveted  in  jealousy,  is  as  evil  as  anything  else  similarly  so  abused.  A 
woman  should  earnestly  desire  to  be  beautiful,  as  she  should  desire  to  be 
intelligent ;  her  dress  should  be  as  studied  as  her  words ;  but  if  the  one  is 
worn  or  the  other  spoken  in  vanity  or  insolence,  both  are  equally  criminal. 

1  have  not  time,  and  there  is  no  need,  to  refer  you  to  the  scattered 
notices  of  dress  in  my  books  :  the  most  important  is  rather  near  the  be- 
ginning of  my  Political  Economy  of  Art  ;^  but  I  have  not  the  book  by  me : 
if  you  make  any  use  of  this  letter  (you  may  make  any  you  please,)  I 
should  like  you  to  add  that  passage  to  it,  as  it  refers  to  the  more  imme- 
diate need  of  economy  in  dress,  when  the  modes  of  its  manufacture  are 
irregular,  and  cause  distress  to  the  operative. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

*  [Compare  Vol.  VI.  pp.  69-70  (where  2  Samuel  i.  24  is  quoted),  and  Vol.  XXVL 
p.  184.] 

2  [See  Leviticus  xiv.  4,  6,  49-52  :  compare  Vol.  VII.  pp.  414-415.] 

s  [See  §§  50-54  (Vol.  XVII.  pp.  49-53).  Tlie  other  references  mav  be  found  in 
the  General  Index,  or  in  one  of  the  "Ruskiu  Treasuries,"  entitled  Women  and 
Dreis  (George  Allen,  1906).  See  especially  The  8t07ij  of  Arachne,  Vol.  XX.  pp.  377, 
378.    Compare  also  the  letter  below,  on  "Sad-coloured  Costumes,"  p.  502.] 
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OAK  SILKWORMS 

[From  the  TimeSf  October  24^  1862.  Repriuted  in  Arrow  qf  the  CTiaee,  rol.  ii. 
p.  232.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times" 

Grneva^  Oct,  2Mh  [1862]. 

Sir, — In  jour  excellent  article  of  October  17,  on  possible  substitutes 
for  cotton,  you  say  ^Mt  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  could  introduce  the 
silkworm  with  profit."  The  silkworm  of  the  mulberry  tree,  indeed,  requires 
a  wanner  climate  than  ours,  but  has  attention  yet  been  directed  to  the 
sUkworm  of  the  oak  ?  A  day  or  two  ago  a  physician  of  European  reputa- 
tion. Dr.  L.  A.  Gosse,^  was  speaking  to  me  of  the  experiments  recently 
made  in  France  in  its  acclimatization.  He  stated  to  me  that  the  only 
real  difficulty  was  temporaiy — namely,  in  the  importation  of  the  eggs, 
which  are  prematurely  hatched  as  they  are  brought  through  warm  lati- 
tudes. A  few  only  have  reached  Europe,  and  their  multiplication  is  slow, 
but  once  let  them  be  obtained  in  quantity  and  the  stripping  of  an  oak 
coppice  is  both  robe  and  revenue.  The  silk  is  stronger  than  that  of  the 
mulberry  tree,  and  the  stuff  worn  of  it  more  healthy  than  cotton  stuffs  for 
the  wearer,  it  also  wears  twice  as  long.  This  is  Dr.  Gosse's  report — likely 
to  be  a  trustworthy  one — at  all  events,  it  seems  to  me  worth  sending  you. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


TURNER  AND   CLAUDE 

er  was  prii 
Part  L,   11 
been  traced.] 


[This  letter  was  printed  in  Igdrtuii,  June  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  and  thence  in 
Ruskiniana,   Part  L,   1800,   p.   27  (No.    15).      The  original   pubUcation   has   not 


Gensva,  FVbruary  leth,  1863. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  regret  that  your  letter  did  not  reach  me  till  yester- 
day, owing  to  my  absence  from  England. 

It  is  seldom  that  falsehoods  are  so  direct,  pure,  and  foundationless  as 
those  which  you  have  given  me  this  opportunity  of  contradicting.  Every 
year  of  my  life  shows  me  some  higher  and  more  secret  power  in  Turner, 
and  deepens  my  contempt  for  Claude. 

I  believe  at  this  moment  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school  of  painting  (centred 
in  England,  but  with  branches  in  other  countries)  to  be  the  only  vital  and 
true  school  of  painting  in  Europe ;  and  its  English  leader,  Dante  G.  Rossetti, 
to  be,  without  any  compare,  the  greatest  of  English  painters  now  living. 

Make  any  use  of  this  letter,  and  of  these  statements,  that  you  please; 
but  permit  me  to  express  my  regret  that  they  should  be  necessary.  Either 
my  works  are  entirely  worthless,  or  thev  are,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
what  they  profess  to  be  throughout,  demonstrations  or  illustrations  of 
truths:   no  expressions  of  opinion.^     If  I  have  not  shown  that  Turner  is 

»  [See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  Ixi.] 

'  [Compare  Vol.  XXVU.  pp.  99,  195,  814 ;  ^d  see  Vol  XX.  p.  49  (§  36).] 
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greater  than  Claude  (quite  in6niteiy  greater),  my  life  has  been  wasted. 
And  if  I  have,  inquiries  as  to  my  opinions,  present  or  past,  are  surely 
irrelevant.  Whether  I  have  or  not,  the  facts  are  ascertainable  (else  there 
is  no  art  of  painting);  and  the  question  is  not  what  any  one  thinks,  bat 
what  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


"THE  CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE'' 

[This  and  the  following  letter  were  sent  to  the  editor  of  Igdratil  (November  1890; 
voL  ii.  p.  64)  bv  Mr.  Henry  Beaumont,  of  Upoote,  Shepherd's  Hill,   Highgala 


Miss  Tattersall,  then  at  school,  had  written  asking  Ruskin  to  explain  some  pa88u;es 
in  his  writing — probably  Ethics  qf  the  Dust,  §  70 ;  in  illustration  of  which,  Rusldn 
may  have  referred  to  Crown  of  Wild  (Hive,  §§  129  seq.  (see  Vol.  XVUL  pp.  286, 
490-492).  In  reply  he  sent  her  The  Grown  of  Wild  dive  and  the  first  of  these 
letters.  The  letters  were  reprinted  (Nos.  97  and  96)  in  Rtukimana,  Part  L, 
1890,  p.  92.] 

(0  2(yth  November,  1866. 

My  dear  Miss  Tattersall, — I  hope  you  will  get  the  "  Crown  of  Olive  " 
soon  after  this  note.  When  you  have  looked  at  the  passages  I  told  yon 
of,  write  again  to  say  if  you  are  still  puzzled. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

(2) 

Denmark  Hill,  S.,  15^A  December,  1866. 

My  dear  Miss  Tattersall, — I  fear  I  must  have  expressed  myself  veiy 
imperfectly  in  those  books  to  lead  you  thus  in  difficulties.  Of  oourse 
our  duties  are  continually  painful  to  us,  and  can  only  be  done  through 
perpetual  pain;  but  in  exact  proportion  as  the  character  becomes  perfect 
the  duty  becomes  first  painless,  then  delightful ;  and  an  angel's  duties  are 
certainly  not  painful  to  him,  nor  the  duties  of  the  servants  of  God,  who 
''seek  His  face  continually."^  The  lesson  which  you  practically  have  to 
draw  is  not  that  you  are  to  give  up  your  duties  because  they  are  painfdl, 
but  to  practise  them  till  they  are  pleasant  Of  course,  suffering  inflicted 
on  us  by  others  must  be  borne  patiently ;  but  it  is  no  more  a  part  of  our 
duty  to  seek  for  it  than  to  seek  martyrdom.  The  great  mistake  I  wished 
to  guard  you  and  my  other  girl -readers  against  was  that  of  thinking  that 
mere  self-denial — as  such — was  necessarily  a  virtue.  It  is  a  virtue  only 
when  you  desire  what  you  should  not.  It  is  a  virtue  in  a  malicious  person 
to  deny  themselves,  and  not  speak  maliciously.  But  it  is  not  a  virtue  in 
a  loving  person  not  to  speak  lovingly.  I  hope  this  will  become  clearer  to 
you  in  time.  But  do  not  puzzle  about  it.  If  you  always  do  what  you  feel 
to  be  right,  you  will  soon  see  clearly  what  is  right. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Ruskin. 

*  [1  Chronicles  xvu  11  (hitherto  misprinted  "see").] 
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TO  AN  AUTOGRAPH   COLLKCTX^H 
[F^om  the  Dtifmi  fVm  Prmt,  Mmj  S6,  Iftsa,  uddn^M  Ui  Mr,  11.   \\  'I'^wss^] 

DnyiMAiiii  Him.,  ^h  ./i«in»,  'tl?. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  often  think  a  teriea  of  dutogmnha  m<ghl  \m  i«iM<ih 
more  interesting  if  one  tried  to  get  two  or  thr^e  (pmiilNj  »noM|fh|  tif  ilvtiiif 
pei^le)  written  with  divers  pens^and  in  divem  tiim|>0f».  If  yim  ^vay  jful 
hold  €i  any  of  mj  directions  to  refhictorj  engravars,  plaaaa,  at  all  avaiiU« 
don't  keep  that 

Always  ywy  truly  ymirs, 

J,  tUinnmr^ 


AN  OBJECT  OP  CHABHT 

[From   the  Daify  Telegraph,  January  22,  IWm,      RapHntad    In   ^f^/MMi  4/  $^0 
Ckaett,  ToL  n.  p.  271.      The  Dai^  Telegraph  of  JaniMff  21,    IIMW,  Am««alAa4  # 
article  upon  the  following  foets.     It  appaarwi  that  a  gift,  f$mH04  M#liW# 


QriggBf  had  been  nearly  mordered  by  har  saifiusar,  wht^,  altar  sIshiMfig  km  iu 
no  leas  than  thirteen  different  places,  had  than  mft  h«r  fnw  4m4,  nk0  \m4j 
hefve?er,  still  strength  enough  to  crawl  into  a  Ifald  clusa  by,  imA  Ithafa  immirm- 
Tie  avistance  that  she  met  with  in  this  plight  iras  •/  a  rata  M#id*  Tir«  ^lal^rss 
caow  ap  to  her,  and  disposing  themsalTes  tm  aitliar  sMa  a/  kei^  ^MIm  U4f  ^ 
ftna  kept  her  warm  and  pertly  sbidtarad  ffma  enU  and  rala,  TaaifNfMTP^  pra- 
served,  Oe  girl  erentoally  recovered,  and  entarad  inta  fmtmnkui4ii(m,  «mm(U#  a  «^«#^ 
ef  iKty  pamida,  ta  piesM^uts  her  marderofia  lavar,  iMt  ^Sfca  Ur^ad  mmM^J*  m4, 
hSBng  ta   piesseatc,   fiirftHad   her    reeegntenMa,   m$4    wm   imfirUimM  W   flm 


ef  the  Ezdie^ner  for  her  dabC    ''  FHf  this  aM»r  4ak^/'  wf^dm  *im 

Vimhf  Telegraphy  and  in  the  next  day's  iesae  sppaarffd  (ha  i4UfWU*g  kmm.  pffMi^ 

net  intended  for  the  paUkatioo  sgeardad  ta  ft    JUdkwr's  la^Ss^  tfa*  tia  wUKfk^. 

af  a  csrtsen  in  Jm^,  Jmaaarj  iS0,  IMI,  Mtidad  ^  Sfis<;a#a  sM  4^,  Mfa«fo&./ 

ta  Mafflda  Griagpi,''  reprawmting  ><adrte  Umdiim^  tm^  ^si^im.^ 


*    by  astaarspii  baaUw  ?    Us^   ¥ilff»aM<<rti/  aii 
as  ^aaa  f  isftiuisaii^  ^>ljpMf/ar  M^mmim,  ^Uuk  \t 
^  Metdtinfm  Wi4»  sai^  tibsa  a«yu  <4»  isiCb 


Wdcjit  ifMA  siesta  iur 


_  a  >«tfSRi«r  $e%a»  Mr   ilfc»<iki<^  ip^.  <rf^  Mjmm  mt 
vcair  ^ItM;  iiair:  ^iiiiMjii^p^tf'  #v<Im  ^  a  y»%>t^ 

lit  wMt  IT  aurtf  ^tii^k.  mi4  S  Wih#  4«^  iaUusn/  «b  4m«/ 


/ 
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To  the  EdUar  of  the  ''Daify  Telegraph  " 

Dbnma&k  Hill,  S.,  /on.  21^  186a 

Sir, — Except  in  Gil  Blot,  I  never  read  of  anything  Astnean^  on  the 
eartli  so  perfect  as  the  story  in  your  fourth  article  to-day. 

I  send  you  a  cheque  for  the  Chancellor.  If  40,  in  legal  terms,  means 
400,  you  must  explain  the  further  requirements  to  your  impulsiye  puUie 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.  RvnuN* 

TRUE  EDUCATION 

[From  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette,  January  31,  1868.  Reprinted  in  Arrawe  ^  tie 
CkacCj  vol.  ii.  pp.  177-178  (where  line  1  on  P-  497  was  misprinted  hy  the  omanioo 
of  the  words  ^^the  children  entrusted").  The  PaU  Mall  Gazette  of  January  27 
contained  a  leader  ou  *'  Compulsory  Education,"  and  that  of  January  29  one  upon 
a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ou  the  same  subject,  made  at  a  meetin|r|  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Society,  held  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on  the  preoMiiig 
day.  In  the  Gazette  of  January  30  appeared  a  letter  referring  to  these  artieles, 
headed  ^'  Siztv  Years  Ago/'  ana  signed  ''  One  who  has  walked  four  miles  to  the 
Parish  School."     It  described  the  writer's  e^irly  home,  situate  in  some  lowland 

Earish  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  divided  into  five  or  six  estates,  such  as  *'  Whinny- 
Ub"  and  '' Weary-£iulds,"  the  lairds  of  which  were  shortly  called  '' Whinny" 
or  ''Weary"  after  their  properties.  In  this  primitive  village,  where  supervisioii, 
much  less  compulsion,  in  education  was  never  heard  of,  ''no  child  grew  up  with* 
out  learning  to  read,'  and  the  morals  of  the  parish  were  ou  the  whole  good;  the 
chUdren  quarrelled,  but  did  not  steal. — ^The  reader  will  remember  that  the  aepoad 
title  of  Waverley  is  ''Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,"  and  that  "Waverley  Honour-  is 
the  scene  of  parts  of  the  book.  For  a  summary  (with  references)  of  RnakiD's 
views  on  education,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  Ix.  eeq."] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''PaU  MaU  Gazette" 

Denmark  Hux,  S.,  Jan.  31,  1868. 

Sir,— The  letter  you  published  yesterday  from  a  parish  schoolboy  of 
'^ Sixty  Years  Since"  at  Weary-faulds  (confirmed  as  it  would  be  doubtless 
in  all  practical  respects  by  testimony  of  English  boys  educated  at  Waverley 
Honour)  has  my  hearty  sympathy;  but  I  am  wearier  than  any  tenant  of 
Weary-faulds  of  seeing  this  subject  of  education  always  treated  as  if 
"education"  only  meant  teaching  children  to  write  or  to  cipher  or  to 
repeat  catechism.  You  know,  Sir — as  you  have  shown  by  your  comments 
on  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  last  speech  on  this  subject,  and  you  could  not 
at  present  use  your  influence  more  beneficially  than  by  farther  showing — 
that  the  real  education — the  education  which  alone  should  be  oompulaory 
— means  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  means  teaching  children  to  be  clean, 
active,  honest,  and  useful.  All  these  characters  can  be  taught,  and  cmnnot 
be  acquired  by  sickly  and  ill-dispositioned  children  without  being  taught ; 
but  they  can  be  untaught  to  any  extent,  by  evil  habit  and  example  at 
m>me.     Public  schook,  in  which  the  aim  was  to  form  character  faithfully, 

*  [See  above,  p.  315  n.] 
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would  return  the  children  entrusted  to  them  in  due  time  to  their  parentSj 
worth  more  than  their  '^  weight  in  gold."  That  is  the  real  answer  to  the 
objections  founded  on  economical  difficulties.  Will  you  not  make  some 
effort.  Sir,  to  get  your  readers  to  feel  this?  I  am  myself  quite  sick  of 
saying  it  over  and  over  again  in  vain. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


USURY   AND  THE   JEWS 

[This  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Henry  F.  Bamett,  of  Bowden,  in  reply  to 
one  in  which  he  had  commented  on  the  words  in  a  letter  of  Raskin's  (Vol.  XVII. 
p.  630),  ''A  youth  at  college  loses  his  year's  income  to  a  Jew,"  etc.,  as  implying 
ill-feeling  against  the  Hebrew  race.  The  letter  was  printed  in  the  LeUure  Baur, 
November  2,  1868,  p.  751.  Reprinted  in  Igdrasil,  September  1890,  vol.  i.  pp.  345- 
346 ;  and  thence  (No.  62)  in  Rwkiniana,  Part  i.,  1890,  pp.  63-64.J 

Denmark  Hill,  12/A  Augtut,  1868. 

ISiR, — Permit  me,  in  reply  to  your  courteous  letter,  to  assure  you  that 
I  had  no  purpose  of  suggestion  injurious  to  your  nation  when  I  employed 
the  word  "Jew"  for  "usurer"  in  the  letter  you  refer  to.  But  you  must 
remember  that  the  Gentile  prejudice  which  was  appealed  to  and  rendered 
almost  ineffaceable  by  the  greatest  of  our  writers,^  is  founded  not  only  on 
the  history  of  your  nation,  but  on  the  peculiarity  of  its  law.*  For  as  the 
Jews  are  forbidden  by  their  law  to  take  money  of  each  other,  but  may 
take  it  of  Gentiles,  the  fact  of  their  ever  taking  it  is  virtually  a  profession 
of  hostility  to  us,  and  eternal  separation  from  us,  which  we  are  too  apt 
in  thought,  and  sometimes  in  word,  to  answer  with  reproach.  You  are 
wholly  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  please  of  this  letter. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


GERALD   MASSEY^   POEMS 

[From  vol.  i.  p.  ii.  of  My  Lyrical  Life:  Poems  Old  and  New,  by  Gerald  Massey, 
1889.  The  letter  is  not  dated ;  it  is  included  among  other  "  Opinions,*'  some  or 
which  are  dated  1869.  Massey  lived  for  a  time  at  Brantwood,  and  dated  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  volume  of  his  poems  firom  that  address  in  May  I860.] 

[1869.] 

Dbar  Mr.  Massey, — I  rejoice  in  acknowledging  my  own  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  you  for  many  an  encouraging  and  noble  thought,  and  expression 
of  thought,  and  my  conviction  that  your  Poems  in  the  mass  have  been 
a  helpful  and  precious  gift  to  the  working  classes  (I  use  the  term  in  its 
higlmt  and  widest  sense)  of  the  country;  few  National  Services  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  you  have  rendered. 

Believe  me,  gratefully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


'P 
'U 


Ste  above,  on  Shylock,  p.  423  fu] 
ISee  Deuteronomy  zziiL  20.] 
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«8  I  am  well  aware  Mr.  Brooke  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  misrepre- 
senUtion,  if  he  had  had  time  to  read  the  books  he  was  speaking  of,  I  am 
sure  he  will  concur  in  my  request  that  you  would  print  in  full  the  passages 
to  which  he  imagined  himself  to  be  referring.^ 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


** NOTRE  DAME  DE  PARIS'' 

[This  letter  appeared  in  the  Dai^  Telegraph,  January  19,  1871.  Reprinted  in 
Arrow  qf  the  OAoce,  vol.  i.  pp.  227-228.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  " Daify  Telegraph" 

[Januarp,  1871.] 

Sir, — It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  round  Paris,  to  know,  as  fiur  as  I  am  able  to  tell 
them,  the  rank  which  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  holds  among  architectorml 
and  historical  monuments. 

Nearly  every  great  church  in  France  has  some  merit  special  to  itself; 
in  other  countries,  one  style  is  common  to  many  districts;  in  Fiance^ 
nearly  every  province  has  its  unique  and  precious  monument." 

But  of  thirteenth-century  Gothic — ^the  most  perfect  architectural  style 
north  of  the  Alps — there  is  both  in  historical  interest,  and  in  accomplished 
perfectness  of  art,  one  muque  monument — the  Sainte  Qiapelle  of  Paris.* 

As  examples  of  Gothic,  ranging  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Rouen,  Amiens,  Rheims,"and  Bouiges, 
form  a  kind  of  dnque-foil  round  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  which  is  the  more  precious  petal ;  but  any  of  those  leaves 
would  be  worth  a  complete  rose  of  any  other  country's  wcnrk  except  Italy's. 
Nothing  else  in  art,  on  the  surface  of  the  round  earth,  could  represent 
any  one  of  them,  if  destroyed,  or  be  named  as  of  any  equivalent  value. 

Central  among  these,  as  in  position,  so  in  its  school  at  sculpture ;  un- 
equalled in  that  specialty  but  bv  the  porch  of  the  north  transept  at  Rouen, 
and,  in  a  somewhat  later  school,  by  the  western  porches  of  Boorges;*  abso- 
lutely unreplaoeable  as  a  pore  and  lovely  source  at  art  Inttructkm  by  any 
future  energy  or  ingenuity,  stands — perhaps,  this  morning,  I  ought  rather 
to  write,  stood  * — Notre  Dame  of  Paris. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  £sithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIM. 

1  [The  pasnget  were  (1)  from  the  Croum  of  Wild  OIkm,  {  27  {"  Vou  ladies  like 
to  lead  the  £i£oo  ...  all  the  better''),  VoL  XVIII.  pp.  407-408;  (2)  from  A 
J09  Jmr  Eoer,  §§  8-10  ("  In  the  simplest  and  clearest  delbitloo  ...  for  beauty," 
and  ''And  in  private  ...  by  her  •mile"),  VoL  XVI.  pp.  li^2i.] 

*  rCompare  Modem  F^iniere,  voL  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  iml 

*  [For  notices  of  the  north  truMpt  of  Rooeo,  see,  e^.,  Vol.  VIIL  pp.  i^l  n.,  278 : 
and  of  the  wertera  porehes  of  Boorges,  VoL  XX.  p.  100  n. .  and  Vol.  XXI.  p.  00.] 

*  [This  letter,  it  will  be  notiee£  was  written  daring  the  bombardnaeot  and  a 
few  days  before  the  eapitiilation  of  Fsris  in  1871.] 
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FEMALE   FRANCHISE 

[Date  and  place  of  original  publication  unknown.  The  letter  was  included  in 
ArrwM  qf  the  Chaee,  vol.  iL  p.  225.] 

Venice,  29M  May,  1870. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  note.  I  have  no  time  for  private  corre- 
spondence at  present,  but  you  are  quite  right  in  your  supposition  as  to 
my  views  respecting  female  franchise.  So  far  from  wishing  to  give  votes 
to  women^  I  would  fain  take  them  away  from  most  men.^ 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


THE   FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR 

[rhis  and  the  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Daiiy  Telegraphy  October  7  and 
8,  1870.  Reprinted  in  Arrcwi  of  the  Chace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34--37,  38-42.  For  Ruskin's 
numerous  references  to  the  Franco-German  War,  see  the  General  Index.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Daily  Telegraph" 

(1) 

DEN114BK  Hnx,  S.E.,  Oct.  6  [1870]. 

Sir, — My  friends  ask  me  why  I  speak  no  word  about  this  war,  suppos- 
ing— like  vain  friends  as  they  are — that  I  might  have  some  poor  influence 
of  intercession  for  filigree-work,  French  clocks,  and  other  tender  articles  of 
vertii,  felt  at  this  moment  to  be  in  grave  danger. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  I  know  that  the  just  Fates  will  reward  no  inter- 
cession, either  for  human  life  or  chinaware,  until  their  will  has  been  accom- 
plished upon  all  of  us.  In  the  second,  I  know  also  that  the  German 
armies  will  spare  what  they  can,  and  think  they  ought,  without  taking 
advice  of  me.  In  the  third,  I  have  said  long  ago' — no  one  listening — the 
best  I  had  to  say  on  these  matters. 

But,  after  your  notice  to-day  of  the  escape  of  M.  Edouard  Fr^re,'  whose 

^  [So  also  in  writing  an  excuse  for  absence  from  a  lecture  upon  '' Woman's 
Work  and  Woman's  Sphere,"  given  on  behalf  of  the  French  feinale  refugees  by 
Miss  Emily  Faithfull  in  February  1871,  Ruskin  said  :— 

''I  most  heartily  sympathize   with  you  in  your  purpose  of  defining 
woman's   work  and  sphere.     It    is   as  refreshing   as  the    dew's,  and   as 
defined  as  the  moon's,  but  it  is  not  the  rain^s  nor  the  sun's." 
{Daily  Telegraph,  February  21,  1871.)] 

*  [That  is,  in  the  Crwm  of  Wild  OHve  (1866),  as  cited  below.] 
'  [M.  Edouard  Frere  and  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur  were  allowed  to  leave  Paris 
and  pass  the  lines  of  the  Prussian  army  after  the  blockade  of  the  French  capital 
had  been  begun.  For  Ruskin's  early  recognition  of  M.  Frere's  power,  see  Academy 
Notes,  1856  (VoL  XIV.  p.  83),  where  some  "cottage  studies  are  spoken  of  as 
''quite  unequaUed  in  sincerity  and  truth  of  conception,  though  somewhat  dimly 
painted "  ;  1867  (ibid,,  pp.  142-143),  where  his  pictures  are  said  to  ''  unite  the  deptn 
of  Wordsworth,  the  grace  of  Reynolds,  and  the  holiness  of  Angelico" ;  and  1868 
(ibid,,  p.  174),  where  this  last  expression  of  praise  is  emphadsed  and  at  some  length 
exphuned.    Compare  AH  of  England,  §  106  (Vol.  XX7CTII.  p.  339).] 
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gentle  power  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  recognise  publiclj  in  England^ 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  your  readers  may  care  to  look  back  at  what  I 
wrote  of  modem  war  four  years  ago,  and  to  know  the  aspect  it  takes  to 
me,  now  that  it  has  come  to  pass. 

If  you  will  reprint  these  few  following  sentences  for  me  from  the  Cromt 
Wild  Olive,  I   shall   be  able   to-morrow  to   put  what   I   would  add  to 
em  briefly  enough  to  claim  little  space  in  your  columns: 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.  Rusuif. 

Od.  7  [1870} 

Sir, — As  I  am  always  blamed  if  I  approach  my  subject  on  any  but  its 
picturesque  side,  it  is  well  for  me  that  in  to-day's  Timet  I  find  it  annoonoed 
that  at  Strasburff  the  Picture  Gallery — with  the  pictures  in  it? — ^the  Libimiy 
— with  the  books  in  it?' — and  the  Theatre,  with  certainly  two  hundred 
persons  in  it,  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground  imder  an  auxiliary  cannonade, 
the  flames  at  night  being  ''a  tempting  target."  It  is  true  that  in  your 
columns  I  find  the  consolatory  news  tl^t  the  Parisians  are  repairing  those 
losses  by  casting  a  bronse  Strasburg ;  *  but  if,  as  a  poor  art  professor,  I 
may  venture  an  opinion,  I  would  fain  suggest  to  them  that  if  their  own 
picture  gallery,  with  the  pictures  and  bits  of  marble  in  it — Venus  of  Melos 
and  the  like — and  their  own  Library — Royal,  Imp^riale,  Nationale,  or  what- 
ever they  now  call  it — should  presently  become  tempting  targets  also  by 
the  light  of  their  own  flames,  the  casting  of  a  bronse  Paris,  in  even  the 
most  imposing  of  attitudes,  will  scarcely  redeem  their  loss,  were  it  bat  to 
the  admiring  eyes  of  Paris  herself. 

There  is  yet  another  letter  in  the  TVmef,*  of  more  importance  than  the 
one  from  Strasburg.  It  is  headed,  ''The  Oifiicnlties  of  Neutmlity,"  dated 
Bonn,  and  anticipates  part  of  what  I  was  going  to  say;  for  the  rest,  the 
lessons  of  the  war,  as  I  read  them,  are  briefly  uiese. 

1  [The  extracts  were  (in  order)  from  §§  102-103  {*'  If  ^ou  have  to  take  awa^ 
ises  of  men  from  all  industrial  employment  .  .  .  multiplication  of  murder"^ 
§  74  C(Bat)  the  wonder  has  always  been  great  to  me  .  .  .  nearly  as  merciless 
and  §8,113,  114  (complete):  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  471-472,  440-460,  478-479.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  this  incident  of  the  war,  see  Forw  Ckmigera,  Letter  1 
(January  1871),  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  17.] 

*  [The  DaUy  Telegraph  of  October  7  contained  amongst  its  Paris  news  that  of  the 
decision  of  the  Government  of  National  Defence  to  cast  a  statue  of  the  city  of 
Strasburg  in  bronze,  in  memory  of  itH  ''heroic  resintance  to  the  enemy  durinff  a 
murderous  siege  of  fifty  days."  For  another  reference  to  the  statue,  see  Vol.  aX. 
p.  2270 

<  [This  letter  was  signed  ''W.  C.  P./'  who,  after  sUting  himself  to  be  an 
English  resident  in  Germany,  proceeded  to  lament  the  changed  position  of  RngUn^ 
in  the  opinion  of  foreign  nations,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Germans,  who  no 
longer  spoke  of  her,  as  formerly,  ''with  affectionate  admiration  or  even  envious 
respect"  "And  I  must  confess,"  concluded  the  letter,  "that  I  find  it  difficult 
to  answer  them ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  already  good  reason  to 
say,  in  refiarence  to  the  present  struggle,  'All  is  lost  save  money.'"  (TVmcf, 
October  7,  1870.)] 
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^rpe  of  the  architectural  treasures  of  this  England  of  ours  known  to  me 
Mid  beloved  from  childhood  to  this  hour. 

But,  Sir,  I  am  at  this  hour  endeavouring  to  find  work  and  food  for  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  one  of  eight  people — ^two  married  couples,  a  woman  and 
her  daughter,  and  this  boy  and  his  sister, — who  all  sleep  together  in  one 
room,  some  18  ft.  square,  in  the  heart  of  London;  and  you  call  upon  me 
for  a  subscription  to  help  to  rebuild  Warwick  CasUe. 

Sir,  I  am  an  old  and  thoroughbred  Tory,^  and  as  such  I  say,  ''If  a 
noble  family  cannot  rebuild  their  own  castle,  in  God's  name  let  them  live 
in  the  nearest  ditch  till  they  can«" 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fiiithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN, 


VERONA  t;.  WARWICK 

[Printed  in  the  Daify  Telegraphy  December  26, 1871.  Reprinted  in  Arrwae  ^  the 
Chaeey  vol.  i.  pp.  226-226.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '' BaiUf  Telegraph  " 

Denmark  Hnx,  S.E.,  2Mh  (for  2Uh)  December  [1871]. 

Sir, — Of  lodging  for  poor  and  rich  you  will  perhaps  permit  a  further 
word  or  two  from  me,  even  in  your  close  columns  for  Christmas  morning. 
You  think  me  inconsistent  because  I  wanted  to  buy  Verona,  and  do  not 
want  to  restore  Warwick.^ 

I  wanted,  and  still  want,  to  buy  Verona.  I  would  give  half  my  fortune 
to  buy  it  for  England,  if  any  other  people  would  help  me.  But  I  would 
buy  it,  that  what  is  left  of  it  might  not  be  burned,  and  what  is  lost  of  it 
not  restored.  It  would  indeed  be  very  pleasant — not  to  me  only,  but  to 
many  other  sorrowful  persons — if  things  coM  be  restored  when  we  chose. 
I  would  subscribe  willingly  to  restore,  for  instance,  the  manger  wheroin 
the  King  of  Judah  lay  cradled  this  dav  some  years  since,  and  not  unwill- 
ingly to  restore  the  poorer  cradle  of  our  English  King-maker,  wero  it 
possible.  But  for  the  making  of  a  new  manger,  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
edification  of  the  religious  British  public,  I  will  not  subscribe.  No;  nor 
for  the  building  of  mock  castles,  or  mock  cathedrals,  or  mocks  of  anything. 
And  the  sum  of  what  I  have  to  say  in  this  present  matter  may  be  put  in 
few  words. 

As  an  antiquary — which,  thank  Heaven,  I  am — I  say,  "  Part  of  Warwick 
Castle  is  burnt — 'tis  pity.     Take  better  care  of  the  rest." 

As  an  old  Tory — which,  thank  Heaven,  I  am — I  say,  "  Lord  Warwick's 
house  is  burned.  Let  Lord  Warwick  build  a  better  if  he  can, — a  worse 
if  he  must, — but  in  any  case,  let  him  neither  beg  nor  borrow." 

*  [Compare  the  first  words  of  PrnteritaJ] 

*  ^In  a  second  article  upon  the  same  subject  the  J[>aily  Telegraph  had  expressed 
surprise  at  Ruskin's  former  letter.  ''Who  does  not  remember,'  it  wrote,  ''his 
proposal  to  buy  Verona,  so  as  to  secure  from  decay  the  glorious  monuments  in 
it?'^    The  proposal  was  in  the  Political  Economy  of  Art:  see  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  69-71.] 
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As  a  modem  renovator  and  Liberal — ^which,  thank  Heaven,  I  am  not 
— I  would  say,  ''By  all  means  let  the  public  subscribe  to  build  a  spidc- 
and-«pan  new  Warwick  Castle,  and  let  the  pictures  be  touched  up,  and 
exhibited  by  gaslight ;  let  the  family  live  in  the  back  rooms,  and  let  there 
be  a  tMe  d'h&e  in  the  great  hall  at  two  and  six  every  day,  2s.  6d.  a  head, 
and  let  us  have  Guy's  bowl  for  a  dinner  belL" 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


TO  THE   AUTHOR  OF  A  REVIEW 

[From  the  Liverpool  Weekly  Albion,  November  9,  1872.  Reprinted  in  Arrowt  of 
the  Chaee^  vol.  ii.  p.  273.  The  review  was  the  first  of  three  articles  upon  Raskin 
entitled  "The  Dificiple  of  Art  and  the  Votary  of  Science,"  published  in  the  JAnerpool 
Weekly  Attnon  of  November  9,  16,  and  23,  1872.  The  first  of  them  had  also 
appeared  previously  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Albion  (where  Raskin  had  seen  it),  and 
was  reprinted  with  the  present  letter  in  the  weekly  issue  of  November  tt.  The  aim 
of  the  articles  was  partly  to  show  how  the  question  '^What  is  Art.^"  involved  s 
second  and  deeper  mquiry,  "What  is  Manf"  The  words  bracketed  here  wers 
omitted  in  the  Albion,  but  occur  in  the  original  letter,  for  access  to  which  the 
editor  of  Arrowe  <^  the  Chace  had  to  thank  the  writer  of  the  articles.] 

Corpus  Chbisti  Collbob,  Oxford, 
WedneetU^,  SOth  Oct.  [1872]. 

[My  dear]  Sir, — I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Album  to  ask  the  name  of  the  author  of  that  article.  Of  course,  one  likes 
praise,  [and  I'm  so  fflad  of  it  that  I  can  take  a  great  many  kinds]  but  I 
never  got  any  [that]  I  liked  so  much  before,  because,  as  far  as  I  [can! 
remember,  nobody  ever  noticed  or  allowed  for  the  range  of  work  I've  had 
to  do,  and  which  really  has  been  dreadfully  costly  and  painful  to  me, 
eompelling  me  to  leave  things  just  at  the  point  when  one's  work  on  them 
has  become  secure  and  delightsome,  to  attack  them  on  another  rough 
side.  It  is  a  most  painful  manner  of  life,  and  I  never  got  any  credit  for 
it  before.  But  the  more  I  see,  the  more  I  feel  the  necessity  of  seeing  all 
round,  however  hastily. 

I  am  entirely  grateful  for  the  review  and  the  understanding  of  me, 
and  I  needed  some  help  just  now — for  Vm  at  once  single-handed  and  dead 
—or  worse — hearted,  and  as  nearly  beaten  as  I've  been  in  my  life. 

Always  therefore  I  shall  be,  for  the  encouragement  at  a  heavy  time. 

Very  gratefully  yours, 

(Signed)        J.  Ruskin. 

**ACT,  ACT  IN  THE  LIVING  PRESENT" 

[From  the  New  Year^e  Address  and  Meeeagee  to  Blaeltfriare  Bible  Class,  Aberdeen, 
1873.  Reprinted,  under  the  above  title  (j^ni  Longfellow's  Psalm  qf  Hfe),  in 
Arrows  qf  the  Chace,  voL  ii.  pp.  208-209.  This  and  two  later  letters  (see  pp.  512, 
584)  were  originally  printed  in  different  annual  numbers  of  the  above-named  publi- 
cation, to  whose  editor  (Mr.  John  Leith,  75,  Crown  Street,  Aberdeen)  they  were 
addressed.  Amongst  the  "messages"  contained  in  them  are  some  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  others.] 
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CoBPVs  CHmisn  Coludgb^  Oxford, 
Ckriitmu  Em,  '72. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  always  much  interested  in  any  effort  such  as  you 
are  making  on  the  part  of  the  laity. 

If  you  care  to  give  your  dass  a  word  directly  from  me,  say  to  them 
that  they  will  find  it  well,  throughout  life,  never  to  trouble  themselves 
about  what  they  ought  uoi  to  do,  but  about  what  they  omgki  to  do.  The 
condemnation  given  from  the  judgment  throne — most  solemnly  described 
— ^is  all  for  the  undomes  and  not  for  the  domet.^  People  are  perpetually 
afraid  of  doing  wrong ;  but  unless  they  are  doing  its  reverse  energetically, 
they  do  it  all  day  long,  and  the  degree  does  not  matter.  The  Command- 
ments are  necessarily  negative,  beeause  a  new  set  of  positive  ones  would 
be  needed  for  every  person:  while  the  negatives  are  constant. 

But  Christ  sums  them  all  into  two  rigorous  positions,  and  the  first 
position  for  young  people  is  active  and  attentive  kindness  to  animals,  sup- 
posing themselves  set  by  Grod  to  feed  His  real  sheep  and  ravens  before 
the  Ume  comes  for  doing  either  figuratively.  There  is  scarcely  any  con- 
ception left  of  the  character  which  animals  and  birds  might  have  if  kindly 
treated  in  a  wild  state.' 

Make  your  young  hearers  resolve  to  be  honest  in  their  work  in  this 
life. — Heaven  will  tiJce  care  of  them  for  the  other. 

Truly  yours, 

John  Rusun. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

[From  L'BipSranee,  Joumel  Mensuel,  organs  de  rA$§oci<U%on  det  Femmei, 
Geneve,  lo  8  Mai,  1873.  Reprinted  in  Arrow  qf  the  Chaee,  voL  ii.  m.  223-224 
The  editors  have  been  onable  to  get  access  to  the  paper  from  which  this  letter  is 
taken,  and  must  therefore  leave  without  explanation  the  fortunately  unimportant 
references  in  its  first  paragraph.  For  another  qaotation  from  L'Eiphwwe,  see  Fort 
Oavigera,  Letter  63  (Vol  XXVIII.  p.  338).  The  letter  was  probably  addressed  to 
Madame  Roch,  of  Geneva,  with  whom  Ruskin  used  to  correspond.] 

LeUre  d  la  Pr^MenU 

[18T3.1 

Ma  cHiRs  MadamEi — Je  vous  rem'erde  de  votre  lettre  si  int^ressante, 
car  je  sympathise  de  tout  mon  cceur  avec  la  plupart  des  sentiments  et  des 
souhaits  que  vous  y  exprimes.  Mais  arriver  k  rendre  des  femmes  plus 
nobles  et  plus  sages  est  une  chose;  les  ^ever  de  fa^on  k  ce  qu'elles 
entretiennent  leurs  maris  est  une  autre ! 

Je  ne  puis  trouver  des  termes  asses  forts  pour  exprimer  la  haine  et  le 
mdpris  que  je  ressens  pour  I'id^e  modeme  qu'une  femme  doit  cesser  d'etre 
m^  fiUe,  ou  femme  pour  qu'elle  puisse  devenir  commis  ou  ing^nieur.* 

Vous  ^tes  toutes  enti^rement  sottes  dans  cette  mati^re.     Le  devoir  d'un 

^  [See  the  tenth  of  Ruskin's  letters  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  above,  p.  200.] 

•  'Compare  the  Fourth  Letter  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (above,  p.  105)  and  the 

speech  on  cruelty  to  animals,  below,  p.  631.] 

'  [On  this  subject,  see  Fon  Oavigera,  Letters  12  and  24  (Vol.  XXYII.  pp.  208, 

431),  and  compare  b^ow,  p.         " 
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homme  est  d'entretenir  sa  femme  et  ses  enfants,  celui  d'une  femme  est 
de  ie  rendre  heureux  chez  lui,  et  d'61ever  ses  enfants  sagement  Aucane 
femme  n'est  capable  de  faire  plus  que  cela.  Aucune  femme  ne  doit  fidre 
moms,  et  an  homme  qui  ne  peut  pas  nourrir  sa  femme^  et  desire  qa'eUe 
travaille  pour  lui>  m^rite  d'etre  pendu  au-dessus  de  sa  porte. 

Je  suis^  Madame,  fid^lement  k  voua, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


TURNER'S  ** WINDMILL  AND  LOCK" 

J  From  an  article  entitled  ^'Ruskin  on  Luini  at  Logano"  (sie)  in  the  8k^/kU 
Boiherham  Independent,  May  1,  1886  (''Weekly  Supplement/'  p.  6).  Reprintsd 
in  John  RusMn:  a  BeminUcenee,  ij  John  Holmes^  p.  23.  Ruskiirs  oorreepoodenty 
Mr.  John  Holmes^  had  written  pomting  out  that  "  the  lock  was  made  to  open  the 
wrong  way — i.e.,  with  instead  of  against  the  stream."  The  boat  is  going  up  stream 
(as  seems  clearly  to  appear  from  the  lie  of  the  landX  and  the  lock  gates  are  closing 
behind  it^  but  closing  from  below  instead  of  from  above,  which,  as  Mr.  Holmes 
pointed  out,  is  impossible.  For  Ruskin's  description  of  uie  mill  in  thii  plate  in 
mer  Shidiarum,  see  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  iv.  (Vol  VI.  pp.  16-20).] 

DecemberllQ,  1879L 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  long  in  replying  to  your  letter,  not  having 
aecess  to  the  Liber  Studiorum,  as  l^ing  at  Brantwood;  and  then  I  forgot 
the  matter  for  some  time.  Turner  is  assuredly  wrong;  unless  we  can 
imagine  the  stream  to  run  the  other  way  (up  hill)  and  tiiat  would  imply 
other  wrongness.     He  simply  has  not  been  minding  what  he  was  about 

Ever  very  truly  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


TO  THE  DERBY  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

[From  a  Report  with  the  following  title-pa^ :  '*  Derby  Central  School  of 
Art:  I  Report  for  the  year  1872-1873,  to  which  is  added  |  Remarks  addressed  to 
the  students  of  the  School,  |  by  John  Raskin,  Esq.,  M.A.  |  The  Report  is  Reprinted 
from  the  Derby  [Reporter,  of  Dec  12th,  187a  |  Derby :  |  W.  and  Jno.  B.  Pike, 
Com  Market."  Ruskin's  letter  occupies  pp.  18-19.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  Book- 
man, March  1900,  p.  171.] 

Corpus  Christi  Collbob,  Oxford, 
December,  1873. 

My  dear  Students, — I  was  very  sorry  not  to  come  to  you,  but,  which 
may  a  little  surprise  you,  I  was  more  sorry  that  you  wanted  me  to  come; 
at  least,  that  you  wanted  me  so  much  as  to  take  the  pains  to  write  and 
sign  your  letter.  Your  pleasure  in  your  work,  and  assurance  of  its  success, 
ought  never  to  be  dependent  on  any  visitations  of  what  you  may  consider 
an  artistically  episcopal  character,  and  you  should  never  look  for  nourish- 
ment or  support  to  casual  instruction.  Work,  with  whatever  immediate 
knowledge  you  possess,  honestly  and  unambitiously.  When  you  find  your- 
selves in  definite  difficulty,  and  can  ask  a  definite  question,  look  about  for 
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somebody  who  can  answer  it;  but  don't  hold  your  mouths  open,  nor 
prick  up  your  ears,  for  casual  sweetness  of  praise,  or  convenience  of  advice. 
You  will  find,  by  the  way,  much  of  the  best  advice,  when  it  comes,  very 
mconvenient. 

I  have  twice  repeated  the  word  ''casual,"  as  being  strongly  opposed 
in  my  thoughts  to  ''constant."  Of  constant  advice,  you  must  get  the  best 
you  can,  and  obey  it,  first  determining  for  yourselves  what  you  want  to 
be  advised  about.  What  do  you  want  to  do? — to  carve,  or  paint,  that  is? 
If  you  don't  want  to  do  anything,  be  assured  yoa'U  never  do  it.  If  you 
only  come  to  the  Art  School  to  get  your  living,  you  may  or  may  not  get 
your  living;  but  you  certainly  wiU  never  get,  or  learn,  any  Art^ 

Is  there  anything  in  the  world  you  want  to  draw;  any  man  in  the 
world  whose  work  you  want  to  do  something  like?  Would  yon  like  to 
draw  dogs?  cats?  mice?  rats?  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  in  a  pie,  or  the 
queen  eating  honey  in  the  parlour;^  it  doesn't  matter  what,  if  only  you 
want  to  draw  U,  and  not  merely  to  make  a  drawing  to  get  a  prize  with.' 

Then,  secondly,  have  you  got  a  master?^  I  don't  mean  the  master  of 
your  school  He  is  your  adviser  and  instructor;  but  what  do  you  want 
him  to  make  of  you, — a  Teniers?  or  a  Wilkie?  or  a  GainslxMTOugh  ?  or  a 
Holbein?  Don't  think  which  of  these  names  sounds  biggest,  and  say  }ou 
want  to  be  that.  Think  what  you  have  seen  and  enjoyed  of  any  of  these 
men's  work.  You  probably  never  saw  a  Holbein  in  your  lives,  perhaps 
never  a  Teniers,  certainly  never  a  Giotta  What  have  you  seen  that  you 
would  like  to  do  something  like  ? 

You  have  seen  Gustave  Dor6,  Punch,  the  lUustrated  Nems,  Well,  Mr. 
Dor6  is  very  clever,  so  is  Mr,  Punch,  so  are  the  Illustrators  of  the  Newt. 
If  you  want  to  be  like  them,  get  what  access  you  can  to  them,  and  give 
up  the  hope  of  being  artists;  be  newsmen,  contentedly;  and  don't  be 
teased  with  lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts,  or  professors  of  them.  But  if  you 
want  to  paint,  or  carve  rightly,  choose  some  master  of  recognised  and 
quiet  skill ;  keep  to  his  style,  and  try  to  match  him,  and  beat  him,  at  his 
own  weapons.  Think  only  of  him,  while  your  work  is  inferior  to  his. 
When  you  have  beaten  him,  look  for  a  better. 

But  if  you  cannot  feel,  in  looking  at  any  master,  that  he  has  merit 
greater  than  others;  if  you  prefer  nobody,  enjoy  nobody,  but  as  you  are 
told:  give  up  the  efibrt  to  be  a  painter,  and  resolutely  and  finally  enter 
on  some  occupation  of  practical  use.  And  this  is  all  I  could  have  told 
you,  in  the  substance  of  it,  though  I  had  come  and  talked  for  a  year. 
And  so  believe  me,  not  less  because  I  can't  come. 

Very  sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

P,S. — I'm  afraid  this  letter  reads  veiy  curt  and  cross ;  but  the  fiu^t  is, 
it  always  puts  me  in  a  passion  to  think  of  Derbyshire.^  The  whole  county 
is  spoiled  with  "works"  and  railroads,  there  are  no  more  trout   in   the 


Compare  The  Two  Paths,  §  136  (Vol.  XYI.  p.  389).] 

For  other  referenees  by  Raskin  to  Nursery  Rhymes,  see  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  310.1 

Compare  VoL  XVI.  p.  120,  and  VoL  XXVII.  pp.  160,  163.] 

'See  above,  p.  148.] 

See,  below,  the  letters  on  Railways  in  Derbyshire,  p.  668.] 
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Dove,  I  believe,  and  you  have  got  embankments  and  tunnels  where  there 
were  rocks  and  caves.  All  Schools  of  Art  are  nonsense,  when  you  have 
destroyed  Nature ;  one  clean  field  and  white  cliff  is  worth  any  quantity  ai 
schools  and  professors.  But  is  there  a  green  field  left  in  all  the  ooanty? 
or  a  cliff,  which  wouldn't  be  blown  up  to-morrow,  if  there  were  lead  enough 
in  it  to  pay  for  the  gunpowder? 


"LABORARE   EST  OHARE" 

[From  the  New  Year  7  Addreee  and  Meuagee  to  Bladrfrian  BUUe  daeet  Aberdeen, 
1874.    Reprinted,  under  the  above  title,  in  Arrawe  qf  the  Chace,  vol.  iL  p.  210l] 

CoapiTS  Chbibti  Coixbob,  Qzvob», 
December  1873. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  should  much  like  to  send  your  class  some  message, 
but  have  no  time  for  anything  I  like. 

My  own  constant  cry  to  aU  Bible  readers  is  a  very  simple  one, — Don't 
think  that  Nature  (human  or  other)  is  corrupt ;  ^  don't  think  that  yon 
yoarself  are  elect  out  of  it;  and  don't  think  to  serve  God  by  praying 
instead  of  obeying. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskik. 


RAPHAEL  FOR  LIVERPOOL 

[From  the  Liverpool  Daily  Port,  January  3,  1874,  in  which  it  was  stated  Hiat 
''a  Liverpool  gentleman  has  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  John  Rnskin.'* 
This  is  the  letter  which  is  referred  to  in  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  79  (Vol.  XXIX. 
p.  155),  and  which,  when  that  volume  went  to  press,  tiie  editors  had  not  succeeded 
m  tracing.  In  Fore,  however,  Ruskin  was  there  mistiJcen  in  saying  that  Liveraool 
bought  David  Coxes  instead  of  Raphael ;  the  Liverpool  Gallery  has  no  example  of 
Cox.  Ruskin's  letter  was  the  subject  of  a  hostile  leading  article  in  the  lAverpooi 
Daily  Poet  of  January  7,  1874.  The  Raphael  in  question  was  the  ''Colonna" 
Madonna,  still  (1906)  in  the  National  Gallery,  on  loan  from  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan : 
see  Vol.  XXII.  p.  140.] 

Oxford,  Dec.  31,  1873. 

May  I  ask  you  before  leaving  for  Italy  (as  I  hear  you  intend),  to  do 
the  very  truly  good  work  of  trying  to  keep  a  little  piece  of  Italy  here, 
or  in  Liverpool  Yesterday  I  saw,  not  for  the  first  time,  and  with  con- 
firmed conviction  of  its  worth,  the  Raphael  Madonna  which  is  at  present 
offered  to  England,  if  she  chooses  to  have  any  old  art  still  among  her 
modem  French  or  English  splendours.     The  price  is  exorbitant;  so  are  all 

1  [Compare  the  creed  of  the  St,  George's  Guild  :  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  419.] 
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prices  just  now.  When  I  was  a  boy  you  might  have  bought  a  Turner 
any  day  for  £50,  now  you  must  give  £1000.  You  might  have  bought 
such  a  Raphael  as  this — if  buyable  at  all — ^for  perhaps  £4000  or  £5000; 
now  yoa  are  asked  £40,000.  My  own  impression  is  you  might  get  it  for 
less.  But  what  is  £40,000  to  Liverpool  ?  The  picture  has  no  price.  There 
has  been  no  such  Raphael  in  the  market  in  my  lifetime;  and  unless  tbe 
mob  sack  Rome,  there  is  little  chance  of  there  being  another  in  anybody's 
lifetinie.  I  don't  myself  care  supremely  for  Raphael;  never  did  But 
some  people  do,  I  believe;  and  if  Liverpool  cares  for  a  Raphael,  here  is 
one,  intensely  characteristic  and  precious,  in  good  state  on  the  whole, 
and  worth  I  won't  say  what  in  money,  but,  in  art,  the  whole  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  two  years  running.  I  do  no  more  than  my  duty 
in  letting  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  know  of  this  picture.  I  have  heard 
of  the  generosity  of  their  Mayor  about  the  new  Gallery,^  and  it  occurred 
to  me  they  might  like  a  Raphael  to  put  at  the  high  end  of  it  I  need 
not  say  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter;  I  don't  even  know  to 
whom  the  picture  belongs.  But  I  do  very  gravely  think  it  would  be 
well  for  it  to  belong  to  the  merchants  of  Liverpool. 

Sir,  believe  me,  most  truly  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS 

[This  snd  the  two  following  letters  were  printed  in  the  Journal  qf  the  Royal 
fUtuU  of  BrUiih  Architedo,  February  10,  1900,  vol.  vii.  (Third  Series),  pp.  143-145, 
and  reprinted  in  the  RuMn   Unkm  Journal^  March  1900,  No.  1,  |m.  26-28.    On 


IfutUute  of  Britioh  ArchitecU,  February  10,  1900,  vol.  vii.  (Third  Series),  pp.  143-145, 
and  reprinted  in  the  RuMn  Unkm  Journal^  Mareh  1900,  No.  1,  |m.  25-28.  On 
March  9,  1874,  it  had  been  resolved  to  award  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  that  year 
to  Ruskin.  He  went  to  Italy  shortly  afterwards^  and  the  Institate,  without  first 
obtaining  his  concurrence,  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Queen  for  its  choice.  Ruskin 
wrote  from  Rome  (May  20),  declining  the  medal  (Letter  1).  This  placed  the  Institute 
in  a  somewhat  awkward  position  as  regards  the  Sovereign,  and  Sir  Grilbert  Scott, 
the  President,  wrote  beganng  him  to  reconsider  his  decision.  In  Letters  2  and  3 
he  declined  to  do  so.  He  trusted  to  Prince  Leopold  (as  appears  ftrom  private 
letters)  to  explain  any  seeming  disrespect  on  his  part  to  the  Sovereign.  The  fiurt 
of  Ruskin's  refusal  and  the  general  gist  of  his  letters  had  been  published  at  the 
time  in  the  report  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  Presidential  Address  in  November  1874 

isee  Sesoianal  Papers  1874^1875,  No.  1,  pp.  9-12),  but  the  letters  themselves  were 
irst  printed  in  1900.] 

^^'  Rome,  20M  May,  1874. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  before  me  your  &vour  of  the  25th  March,  advising 
me  of  the  honour  done  me  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in 
adjudging  to  me  the  Royal  Medal  for  1874. 

The  delay  in  my  reply  has  been  owing  to  the  necessity  for  prolonged 
reflection  before  adopting  the  line  of  conduct  which,  after  saeh  reflection, 

^  [The  Walker  Art  Gallery,  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir  Andrew  Walker.] 
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I  Still  6iid  to  be  the  only  one  open  to  me.     Permit  me  in 
it  to  state  four  fiiets. 

1.  The  tomb  of  the  Cardinal  Brancaoci  at  Naples,  wliieh,  so  fiur  as  mj 
present  knowledge  extends,  is  the  most  important  example  in  Europe  it 
the  architectoial  sculpture  of  the  fifteenth  eenturj,  is  at  preieat  osied  as 
the  lumber-room  of  the  church  in  which  it  stands,^  sind  I  fimod,  last  moQth, 
the  folds  of  the  drapery  of  its  caryatides  closed  by  cobwebs. 

2.  The  church  of  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  the  most  beantifnl  exanqde 
of  the  twelfth-century  architecture  in  that  city,*  has  been  turned  into  a 
common  cemetery. 

5.  As  I  was  drawing  the  cross  canred  on  the  spandril  of  the  western 
arch  of  the  church  of  SanU  Maria  deUa  Spina  at  Pisa,  in  1872,  it  was 
dashed  to  pieces  by  a  mason  before  my  eyes,  and  the  pieces  carried  away, 
that  a  model  might  be  carved  from  them  and  set  up  in  its  stead.* 

4.  llie  railway  at  Fumess  is  carried  so  near  the  Abbey  that  the  ndns 
Tibrate  at  the  passing  of  every  luggage  train ;  and  the  buildings  eonnected 
with  the  station  block  the  window  over  the  altar  of  the  Abbot's  Ch^pd; 
so  that  nothing  else  can  be  seen  through  it^ 

These  four  flEicts  are,  as  the  members  of  the  Institute  know,  only  too 
accurately  illustrative  of  the  general  agency  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
builders  employed  by  them,  on  the  existiDg  architecture  of  Europe; — 
consisting  in  the  injurious  neglect  of  the  most  precious  works;  in  the 
destruction,  under  the  name  of  restoration,  of  the  most  celebrated  works, 
for  the  sake  of  emolument;  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  any  and  all  to  tem- 
porary convenience. 

For  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things  we,  the  members,  actual  and 
honorary,  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  are  assuredly  answerable, 
at  least  in  England;  and  under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
it  is  no  time  for  us  to  play  at  adjudging  medab  to  each  other;  and 
must,  for  my  own  poor  part,  very  solemnly  decline  concurrence  in  such 
complimentary  formalities,  whether  as  they  regard  others  or  myself.  For 
we  have  none  of  us,  it  seems  to  me,  any  right  remaining  either  to  bestow 
or  to  receive  honours ;  and  least  of  all  those  which  proceed  from  the  Grace, 
and  involve  the  Dignity,  of  the  British  Throne. 

May  I  beg.  Sir,  that  in  communicating  my  reply  to  the  members  of 
the  Institute  you  will  convey  to  them  at  the  same  time  the  assurance  of 
my  personal  respect,  and  of  the  profound  regret  with  which  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  decline  their  intended  kindness  and  courtesy? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

Chableb  L.  Eastlaus,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

^  [St.  Anffslo  a  Nilo,  built  ia  1886  by  Cardinal  Brancacci;  bis  tomb  was  the 
joint  work  of  Doiiatello  and  Micbelozzo.] 

*  rComDare  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  241 ;  for  Ruskin's  drawing  of  the  church  in  1846, 
see  Vol.  aXXV.  ;  from  the  floor  of  the  church  he  took  the  design  for  the  cover 
of  Seven  Lumpe:  see  Vol.  VIII.  p.  185.] 

*  [For  this  incident,  see  Fors  Clavigera,  Letters  18  and  20  (Vol.  XXVIL  pp. 
316,  348).] 

*  [Compare  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  11  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  182).] 
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(«) 

Aflsm,  I2th  June,  1874. 

My  dear  Sir  Gilbert, — I  have  this  morning  received  your  letter,  which 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  pain  I  have  felt  in  doing  what  I  know  to  be 
necessary  in  thb  case.  It  adds  to  the  pain — ^it  further  assures  me  of  the 
necessity  of  my  proceeding.  That  it  should  have  been  a  friend  who 
*'  suggested  "  my  name  to  the  Institute  makes  me  bitterly  sorry  to  put  this 
friend  in  (what,  however,  only  because  he  calls  it  so,  I  admit  to  be)  a 
ridiculous  position.  But  that  the  Institute  acted  under  his  ''suggestion" 
very  much  adds  to  such  personal  motive  of  pride  as  I  have  in  refusing 
the  Medal.  Had  they  offered  it  me  after  I  wrote  The  Stones  of  Venice^ 
twenty  years  ago,  I  should  have  gratefully  and  respectfully  accepted  it 
I  now,  proudly^  refuse  it.  But  I  have  never — very  solemnly  I  say  it — 
allowed  my  pride  to  stand  in  the  way  of  either  courtesy  or  duty.  I  very 
solemnly  deny,  and  wish  in  the  face  of  the  public  to  deny,  and  am 
thankful,  though  pained  by  it,  for  this  opportunity  of  publicly  denying, 
that  either  the  Architects'  Institute  or  any  other  Dominant  Association 
of  Artists  in  England,  France,  or  Italy,  is,  or  can  be  in  the  present  day, 
an  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Architecture,  or  of  any  other  art 
by  such  Dominant  Associations  professed.  The  primary  object  of  all  such 
Associations  is  to  exalt  the  power  of  their  own  profession  over  the  mind 
of  the  public,  power  being  in  the  present  century  synonymous  with  wealth. 
And  the  root  of  all  the  evil  and  ruin  which  this  century  has  seen  (and 
it  has  destroyed  already  more  than  the  French  Revolution  did  of  what 
thai  had  left)  is  summed  up  in  four  words,  '^  Commission  on  the  Cost"^ 
And,  from  any  body  of  architects,  however  small,  who  will  bind  themselves 
henceforward  to  accept  a  given  salary  (whatever  amount,  according  to  their 
standing,  they  may  choose  to  name)  for  their  daily  work,  and  to  work 
with  their  men  (or  at  least  with  their  own  hands,  on  the  sculpture  of  the 
building)  while  they  take  such  salary — from  such  a  body  I  will  take  a 
medal  to-morrow. 

That  I  have  myself  failed,  I  have,  as  you  tell  me,  again  and  again  con- 
fessed.    That  I  have  made  the  most  fatal  mistakes  I  have  also  confessed. 

That  I  have  received  no  help,  but  met  the  most  scornful  opposition  in 
every  effort  I  have  ever  made  which  came  into  collision  with  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  modem  builders,  may,  perhaps  in  a  degree  more  than  I  know, 
have  occasioned  my  failure. 

But  I  now  recognise  many  of  my  mistakes,  and  hope  yet  to  accomplish 
something  before  I  die.  It  may  be,  but  I  trust  will  not  be,  single-handed, 
but  at  all  events  it  must  be  in  association  only  with  men  who  know  their 
business. 

Now,  you  are  well  aware  that  I  agree  with  every  word  of  your  In- 
augural Address.*    As  I  read  it — and  f  have  read  it  all  before  concluding 


[Compare  YoL  XVU.  p.  390,  and  Vol.  XXTTT.  pp.  zli.,  82,  94.] 
>  ^See  Papers  read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Session  187S-187jL 
,iemnf  Address  of  the  President,  pp.  1-11.    The  sentence  ''at  the  top  of  ^ge  6' 
is'as  follows:  ''At  all  great  periods  of  art,  so  &r  as  we  can  aather  from  historical 
records,  or  from  the  internal  evidences  so  abundantly  supplied  by  the  actual  worka 
xxxnr.  2x 
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this  answer  to  your  remonstrance — I  feel  as  if  yoa  had  no  other  intention 
in  sending  it  than  to  justify  my  proceeding. 

But  I  will  employ  in  my  justification  only  two  sentences  of  it.  I 
will  not  copy — ^you  can  more  easily  read  on  my  reference — the  three  lines 
at  the  top  of  page  6.  I  think  they  violently  overstate  my  onm  view  of 
the  necessities  of  the  profession.  /  should  have  written^  not  ''their  whole 
lieart,"  hut  the  whole  practical  force  of  their  heart  /  should  have  written 
not  their  '' single"  object,  but  their  '< principal"  one.  Putting  that  sen- 
tence into  such  milder  form,  I  can  only  say^  if  I  believed  there  were  ten 
men  in  the  Institute  to  whom  it  could  be  truly  applied,  I  would  tadce 
the  medaL 

The  other  sentence  I  would  refer  to  is  in  the  seventh  line  from  the 
bottom  of  page  10 : — 

''The  public  as  a  body  scarcely  know  the  difference  'between  good 
architecture  and  bad." 

On  which  I  must  ask  further,  As  a  body,  does  the  Institute  ?  If  it 
does,  why  has  it  not  taught  the  public  ? 

If  it  does  not,  shall  I  take  the  Medal^  implying  the  recognition  of  Us 
authority?  I  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion  that,  having  entirely  loyal 
feelings  towards  the  Queen,  I  will  trust  to  Her  Majesty's  true  interpretation 
of  my  conduct ;  but,  if  formal  justification  of  it  be  necessary  for  the  public, 
would  plead  that  if  a  peerage  or  knighthood  may  without  disloyidty  be 
refused,  surely  much  more  this  minor  grace  proceeding  from  the  Monarch 
may  be  without  impropriety  declined  by  any  of  her  sulijects  who  wish  to 
serve  her  without  reward,  under  exigency  of  peculiar  circumstances. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  Gilbert,  always  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


PrwaU,  (S) 

My  dear  Sir  Gilbert, — I  have  written  the  enclosed  this  morcSng 
under  unusual  irritation  caused  me  by  the  ravage  of  the  lower  church,  and 
miserable  repainting  of  the  higher  one  undpr  the  orders  of  Signer  Caval- 
caselle,^  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  Italy,  the 
fountains  between  the  buttresses  of  Santa  Chiara. 

I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  more  than  is  right  (at  least  in  my  view) 
in  consequence  of  this  irritation.  But  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  wrote,  or 
could  write,  as  I  feel,  ani/  day  of  my  life,  you  would  pity  me,  not  be  angry 
with  me.  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

which  have  been  spared  to  us,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  efforts, 
the  enthusiastic  strivinfi^,  and  the  whole  lieart  and  soul  of  each  artist,  firom  the 
humblest  to  the  most  exalted,  were  ever  directed,  as  their  single  object,  to  the 
advancement  and  perfection  of  the  art  on  which  they  were  engaged."] 

^  [For  Ruskin  s  mood*  at  the  moment,  and  sulwequent  meeting  with  Caval- 
caselle,  .see  Vol.  XXIIL  pp.  xl.,  xli.] 
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THE  VALUE  OF  LECTURES 

[Trofn  the  GUasgow  Herald,  Jane  5,  1874.  Reprinted  in  ^e  Timei  of  Jane  6. 
1874;  and  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chaee,  voi  ii.  pp.  179^  180.  In  June  12,  '' fire-jirorkr 
is  a  correction  for  ''fire-working/'  and  in  line  21^  ^ these"  for  ^them";  'Qie 
corrections  are  made  from  a  copy  of  the  original  letter  in  Mr.  S.  C.  CookerelKfl 
posBearion.  The  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Chapman,  of  the  Glasgow  AthensBam 
Lecture  Committee^  in  reply  to  a  reqaest  that  Raskin  woald  lectare  at  their 
meetiiugfs  during  the  winter.  Writing  from  Oxford,  four  years  later,  in  Answer  tp 
a  simihir  reqaest,  Raskin  wrote  as  follows: — 

''Nothing  can  advance  art  in  any  district  of  this  accursed  machiijie- 
and-devil  driven  England  until  she  changes  her  mind  in  many  things, 
and  my  time  for  taUdng  is  past — Ever  nithfally  yours,  J.  Ruskin.  i 
lectare  here  hat  only  on  the  art  of  the  past." 

i Extract  given  in  the  Times,  Fehruary  12,  1878,  quoted  from  Mafifhir.)    In  1983^ 
lowever,    Ruskin    delivered    a    course    on    the   con^temporary   Art    qf   England 

(Vol.  xxxin.).] 

RoME^  2mh  May,  1874. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  your  obliging  letter,  but  am  oompelled  by  incref^e 
of  work  to  cease  lecturing  except  at  Oxford — and  practioaUj  there  also — 
for,  tedeed,  I  find  the  desire  of  audiences  to  be  autUencet  only  becoming  an 
entirely  pestilent  character  of  the  age.  Everybody  wants  to  hear — nobody 
to  read — nobody  to  think ;  to  be  excited  ior  an  hour— -and,  if  possible, 
amused;  to  get  the  knowledge  it  has  cost  a  man  half  his  life  to  gather, 
first  sweetened  up  to  make  it  palatable,  and  then  kneaded  into  the  smallest 
possible  pills — and  to  swallow  it  homoeopathically  «Bd  be  vise — this  is  the 
passionate  desire  and  hope  of  the  multitude  of  the  dwLf. 

It  lis  not  to  be  done.  A  living  comment  quietly  given  to  a  class  on  a 
book  they  are  earnestly  reading-^this  kind  of  lecture  is  eternally  neeeasary 
and  wholesome ;  your  modem  fire-worky,  smooth-downy-curry-and-atrawberry- 
ice-and-milk-punch-altogether  lecture  is  an  entirely  pestilent  and  abominable 
vanity ;  and  the  miserable  death  of  poor  Dickens,  when  he  might  have 
been  writing  blessed  books  till  he  was  eighty,  but  for  the  pestiferous 
demand  of  the  mob,  is  a  very  solemn  warning  to  us  all,  if  we  would 
take  it.i 

God  willing,  I  will  go  on  writing,  and  as  well  fig  I  can.  Xbei:e  tiure 
three  volumes  published  of  my  Oxfoni  lectures,'  in  which  every  aeiHenoe 
is  set  down  as  carefully  as  may  be.  If  people  want  to  learn  from  me,  let 
them  read  these  or  my  monthly  letter,  Fon  Clamgera.  If  they  don't  t^fixp 
for  these,  I  don't  care  to  talk  to  them. 

Tnily  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

'  [The  evil  result  on  Dickens'  health  of  his  last  series  of  readings  at  St  James's 
Hall,  in  the  early  part  of  187Q,  scarcely  four  iponths  before  ^Sh  death,  j/i  .thus 
noted  by  Mr.  Forster :  *'  Little  remi^ns  to  be  told  that  has  not  jn  it  ,9iImoa;t  un- 
mixed 'sorrow  and  pain.  Hardly  a  day  passed,  wh^e  the  readings  went  on  or 
after  they  closed,  unvisited  hj  some  eroct  or  other  of  the  disastrous  exdtament 
consequent  on  them"  {I^fe  of  Charke  IHcken^,  voL  iii.  -p.  49^.  S^  WH^  below, 
p.  613.  For  other  refijtepces,  ,see  VoJ.  3^3JX  pd.  317-^^8;  ^^d  <S<^ipiNW  >b<W^ 
p.  275  ».] 

*  [Lecturee  on  AH,  ArtUra  PenteUci,  and  f^  Ea^^s  NeH^ 
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IHE  SLADE  PROFESSORSHIP 

[From  the  Manthiy  Journal  qf  Education,  July  1874,  voL  i.  p.  314.  The  letter  mm 
in  reply  to  ''  a  circular  letter  to  the  various  professors  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
issuea  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  asking  for  information  as  to  matters  oonnected 
with  the  posts  held  hy  them."] 

Corpus  Christi  Collbob,  Qxtobd  [1874]. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, — The  question  put  to  me  in  the  circular 
letter  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  you  required  difficult 
thought  before  I  could  reply,  and  what  reply  can  be  made  must  be  on 
the  assumption  that  at  some  no  distant  time  the  University  may  make 
art  one  of  its  school  subjects,  else  the  professorship  must  remain  a  sinecure, 
and  resolve  itself,  in  the  hands  of  any  competent  and  conscientious  pro- 
fessor, into  the  mastership  of  drawing  for  casual  students,  while  an  incom- 
petent professor  would  merely  give  formal  lectures  which  no  one  would 
attend.  But  even  as  drawing  master  I  am  unable  at  present  to  act 
efficiently  without  more  space.  The  circular  letter  asks  me  for  no  infor- 
mation as  to  material  arrangements.  I  venture,  without  being  asked,  to 
represent  the  absolute  necessity  (if  the  professorship  is  under  any  conditions 
to  be  effective)  of  the  addition  of  a  room  for  University  students,  entirely 
separate  from  the  schools  of  elementary  drawing;  and  of  the  fiirthar 
provision  of  at  least  two  workshops,  for  modelling,  metal  work,  and  other 
collateral  mechanical  operations.^ 

Supposing  that  art  is,  under  future  modification  of  the  ezaminatioa 
system,  made  a  school  subject,  two  readerships — one  in  painting,  the  other  in 
modelling-bought  assuredly  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Slade 
Professorships,  but  in  such  subordination  to  it  as  may  secure  the  hamumious 
agency  of  the  three  teachers,  together  with  that  of  the  master  of  elementary 
drawing,  for  whose  office  I  have  myself  been  permitted  to  make  provision. 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

THE   POSITION  OF  CRITICS 

[From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  January  19,  1875.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  of  the 
Ckace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  242.  In  line  10,  ''sums"  was  misprinted  ''seems"  both 
in  the  Gazette  and  in  Arrows.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Janoaiy  14  and  18  had 
contained  two  long  letters  on  the  subject  from  "A  Reviewer.'  For  references 
to  other  passages  in  which  Ruskin  discusses  the  functions  of  criticism,  see 
VoL  XXXIILp.  394  n.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Pall  MaU  Gazette" 

Brantwood,  Jafu  18  [1876]. 

Sm, — I  see  you  are  writing  of  criticism;  some  of  your  readers  may, 
perhaps,  be  interested  in  hearing  the  notions  of  a  man  who  has  dabbled  in 
it  a  good  many  years.     I  believe,  in  a  word,  that  criticism  is  as  impertinent 

*  [Ruskin  was  constantly  asking  for  additional  accommodation,  which  the  Uni- 
versity did  not  grant :  compare  Vol.  XXXIII.  pp.  Ivi.,  363.  476.  For  his  original 
scheme  of  classes  in  metal  work,  etc.,  see  Vol.  AX.  p.  22. J 
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in  the  world  as  it  is  in  a  drawing-room.  In  a  kindly  and  well-bred 
company,  if  anybody  tries  to  please  them,  they  try  to  be  pleased;  if 
anybody  tries  to  astonish  them,  they  have  the  courtesy  to  be  astonished; 
if  people  become  tires3rae,  they  ask  somebody  else  to  play,  or  sing,  or 
what  not,  but  they  don't  criticise.  For  the  rest,  a  bad  critic  is  probably 
the  most  mischievous  person  in  the  world  (Swift's  Goddess  of  Criticism  in 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub  sums  what  need  be  represented,  on  that  subject^),  and 
a  good  one,  the  most  helpless  and  unhappy:  the  more  he  knows,  the  less 
he  is  trusted,  and  it  is  too  likely  he  may  become  morose  in  his  unacknow- 
ledged power.  A  good  executant,  in  any  art,  gives  pleasure  to  multitudes, 
and  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  praise,  but  a  strong  critic  is  every  man's 
adversary, — ^men  feel  that  he  knows  their  foibles,  and  cannot  conceive  that 
he  knows  more.  His  praise,  to  be  acceptable,  must  be  always  unqualified; 
his  equity  is  an  offence  instead  of  a  virtue ;  and  the  art  of  correction, 
which  he  has  learned  so  laboriously,  only  fills  his  hearers  with  disgust. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  PUBLICATION  OF  BOOKS 

[From  the  World,  June  9,  1875.  Reprinted  in  Arrowt  qf  the  Ohaee,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  235-237*  The  letter  refers  to  an  article  on  Ruskin's  method  of  publication  which 
appeared  in  the  World  of  May  26,  1875.  It  was  entitled  ^'  Ruskin  to  the  Rescue," 
and  with  the  criticism  to  which  Ruskin  alludes,  strongly  approved  the  idea  of  some 
reform  beinff  attempted  in  Uie  matter  of  the  publication  of  books.  For  Ruskin's 
reforms  in  Uie  matter,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  Izzxii.-lxxxvi.  The  present  letter  was 
quoted  in  an  article  on  ''Mr.  Raskin,  Artist  and  Publisher,"  by  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
in  the  Gentleman'e  Magazine,  February  1890  (p.  136).  Raskin  refers  to  this  letter 
to  the  World  in  one  to  F.  S.  Ellis  of  July  4,  1875  (see  Vol.  XXXVII.).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  World" 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  June  6,  1875. 

Sir, — I  am  very  grateful  for  the  attention  and  candour  with  which  you 
have  noticed  my  effort  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  publishing. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  one  or  two  points  in  which  I  am  gener- 
ally misunderstood?  I  meant  to  have  asked  your  leave  to  do  so  at  some 
length,  but  have  been  entirely  busy,  and  can  only  say,  respecting  two  of 
your  questions,  what  in  my  own  mind  are  the  answers. 

I.  ''How  many  authors  are  strong  enough  to  do  without  advertise- 
ments ?  " 

None:  while  advertisement  is  the  practice.  But  let  it  become  the 
figishion  to  announce  books  once  for  all  in  a  monthly  circular  (publisher's, 

^  [The  Goddess  of  Criticism,  with  Ignorance  and  Pride  for  her  parents,  Opinion 
for  her  sister,  and  for  her  children  Noise  and  Impudence,  Dulness  and  Vani^, 
Positiveness,  Pedantry,  and  Ill-manners,  is  descrihed  in  the  Battle  qfthe  Booke — ^tne 
paper  which  follows,  and  is  a  companion  to  the  Tale  nf  a  Tub,  For  another  refer- 
ence to  the  Tale^  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  837.] 
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tor  iatihihce),  and  the  public  will  simply  fefer  to  that  §ot  all  they  wwit  to 
hoaw.    9«ch  adyertisement  I  use  now,  and  idwajv  would. 

II.  ''Why  has  he  detennined  to  be  his  e^mi  pidilisiier ? " 

I  Wish  entirely  to  resist  the  piaetiee  of  wilting  for  money  early  in  life. 
I  think  an  lintbdf^s  bu^ess  reqvires  as  mneh  trsLing  as  a  moilcian's,  and 
thaty  ai  i6dn  as  he  eani  write  really  well,  there  would  ahrays,  for  a  maa 
of  worth  and  settle,  be  found  capital  enough  to  enable  him  to  be  aUe  to 
print,  say,  a  hundred  pages  of  h^  careful  work ;  which  if  the  pobHo  were 
pleai«d  with,  they  would  soon  enable  him  to  print  more.  I  do  not  think 
youn^  metk  sboukl  rush  into  print,  nor  old  ones  modify  their  hockB  to 
pleaae  publishers. 

III.  And  it  seems  to  me,  considering  that  the  existing  excellent  books 
in  the  world  would — if  they  were  hea^d  together  in  great  towns — over- 
top thete  cathedrals,  that  at  eu^  age  a  man  should  think  long  before  he 
invites  his  neighboins  to  listen  to  &  sayings  on  any  subject  w^tever. 

What  I  do,  therefore,  is  done  only  in  the  conviction,  foolish,  egotistic, 
whatever  yon  like  to  call  it,  but  firm,  that  I  am  writing  what  is  needful 
and  useful  for  my  fellow-creatures ;  that  if  it  is  so,  they  will  in  due  time 
discover  it,  and  tliat  before  due  time  I  do  not  want  it  discovered.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  no  sound  scholar  or  true  well-wisher  to  the  people 
about  him  would  write  in  any  other  temper.  I  mean  to  be  paid  for  my 
work,  if  it  is  worth  payment.  Not  otherwise.  And  it  seems  to  me  my 
ittode  of  publication  is  the  proper  method  of  ascertaining  that  foct.  I  bad 
ttroeh  more  to  say,  but  have  no  more  time,  and  am,  sir,  very  respeetfolly 

John  Ruskin. 


PARENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

[Addressed  to  Mr.  Egbert  Rydings  (for  whom  see  Vol.  XXVUL  p.  768).  The 
letter  was  printed  in  the  privately  issued  Letters  upon  Subjects  of  General  Interest 
from  John  Ruskin  to  various  Correspondents,  1892  (No.  19),  pp.  63-64.] 

Oxford,  June  18,  1875. 

Mt  dkar  Sir, — I  am  mach  interested  in  your  letter.  In  the  stroagest 
eonTiction  I  would  assert  that  the  father  should  never  provide  for  his 
ehiklren.  He  should  educate  and  maintain  them  to  the  very  hest  of  his 
power  till  they  are  of  mature  age,  never  living  upon  them  in  their  youth 
(damned  modernism  eats  its  own  children  young  and  excuses  its  own  avarice 
by  them  when  they  are  old !),  When  they  are  strong  enough,  throw  them 
Ottt  of  the  nest  as  the  bird  does.  But  let  the  nest  be  always  open  to  them. 
No  guilt  should  ever  stand  between  child  and  parent  Doors  always  open 
to  daughter-harlot  or  son-thief,  if  they  come.  But  no  fortune  left  to 
them.  Father's  house  open ;  nothing  more.  Honourable  children  will  have 
tneir  own  houses — if  needs  be  provide  for  their  parents,  not  their  parents 
fot  them. 

Truly  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 
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ART  AND  SMOKE. 

p)ato  and  plao»  q£  origixud  publication  unknown.  Reprinted  in  Arrowi  ff  the 
Okace^  voL  iL  p.  181>  under  the  title  "The  Cradle  of  Art"  The  letter  was  in 
answer  to  a  request  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of  Artists  similar  to  that  replied  to  in 
a  preoedinff  letter  (above,  p.  517).  The  Sheffield  letter  was  the  subject  or  a  cartoon 
in  Fim,  March  29,  1876,  entitled  '^  Playing  with  Edged  Tools/'  with  a  caricature 
portrait  of  ''Saint  Rusty"  and  verses  (p.  138)  on  ''The  Dotage  of  Doggy  Snarler."] 

ISih  J».,  1876. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  lose  a  frightful  quantity  of  time  because  people 
won't  read  what  I  ask  them  to  read,  nor  believe  anything  of  what  I  tell  * 
them,  and  yet  ask  me  to  talk  whenever  they  think  they  can  take  a  shilling 
or  two  at  the  door  by  me.  I  have  written  fifty  times,  if  once,  that  you 
can't  have  art  where  you  have  smoke  ;^  you  may  have  it  in  hell,  perhaps, 
far  the  Devil  is  too  clever  not  to  consume  his  own  smoke,  if  he  wants  to. 
Bat  you  will  never  have  it  in  Sheffield.  You  may  learn  something  about 
nature,  shrivelled,  and  stonesi  and  iron ;  and  what  uttle  you  can  see  of  that 
sort^  I'm  going  to  try  and  show  you.'    But  pictures,  never. 

Ever  fiiithfuUy  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  no  artist  worth  sixpence  in  a  day  would  live  in 
Sheffield,  nor  would  any  one  who  cared  for  pictures — for  a  million  a  year. 


BLAKE'S  POEMS 

[From  Messrs.  Sotheb/s  Cataiogue  of  Autograph  Letters  sold  by  them  on  2l8t 
May  1890  (No.  88).  Reprinted  in  Igdnuil,  November  1890,  vol.  ii.  np.  62-63,  and 
thence  in  Buskiniana,  part  i.,  1800,  pp.  90-91  (No.  94).  The  '^precious  little 
book "  is  Songe  of  Innocence  and  Experience  bg  WiUiam  Blake,  edUea  and  prefaced 
by  Bkhard  Heme  Shepherd  (Pickering,  1868).  A  selection  of  the  Poems  had  been 
Hwhided  in  voL  u.  of  Alexander  Gile hrisf s  Xf/e  iff  WUHam  Biake  (1863),  the 
aeleelion  being  made  by  D.  G.  Roasetti,  who  took  many  liberties  with  the  text. 
Sh^herd's  text  followed  the  author's  MS.  For  other  letters  to  Mr.  Shepherd 
(compiler  of  the  first  Bibliography  of  Ruskin),  see  p.  637.] 

Bbaittwood,  eth  Mag,  1876. 

My  dear  Sir, — Putting  my  books  in  order  after  a  long  interval,  I  find 
to-day  your  gift  of  Aug.  6th,  1874,  never  before  seen  by  me.  It  came 
when  I  was  in  Italy,  and  I  have  never  got  my  books  sifted  since!  I  am 
▼eiT  sorry,  for  I  would  fain  have  thanked  you  at  once  for  the  precious 
little  book,  of  which  you  must  bave  thought  me  so  careless.  But,  as  I 
now  glance  through  it,  I  am  a  little  pained  by  what,  I  suppose,  is  its 


*  [S« 
•[In 


See,  for  insUnce,  Vol.  Y.  p.  232,  and  YoL  XX.  pp.  107,  290.] 
~    the  St.  Geoirga'a  Museum.] 
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truth  of  text,  but  is  nevertheless  not  satisfactoiy  after  Rossetti's  emen- 
dations. You  do  not,  I  think,  make  clear  enough  in  your  prefiue  the 
authority  for  your  readings.  In  the  tiger,  for  instance,  Rossetti's  "What 
dread  hand  -made  thy  dread  feet  ? "  is  &r  more  striking  (to  me^  than 
your  "  What  dread  hand  and  what,"  etc.,  which  is  forced  and  unintelligible. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  more  clearly  the  relations  of  your  text  to 
Rossetti's  in  such  particulars  ?  and  believe  me  already,  very  faithfully  youn^ 

J.   RUSKIN. 

R,  H.  Shepherd,  Cfiq*^  Editor  of  Blake's  Poems, 

Care  of  Mr.  Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly,  London. 


MODERN  WARFARE 

[From  Fraser's  Magazine,  July  1876,  N.S^  vol.  ziv.  pp.  121-123.  Reprinted 
in  Arravoa  of  the  Chace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  43-50.  The  article  in  the  June  numMr  wis 
entitled  ''Remarks  on  Modem  War&re,  by  a  Military  Officer."  The  article  was 
signed  "P.   S.  C."      For  Raskin's  interest  in  military  history,   see  Vol.  XXXL 

.  477-478;  and  on  the  subject  of  the  present  letter,  compare  Fare  Clavigera, 

itter  4  (Vol.  XXVn.  p.  74).] 


Ki 


To  the  Editor  of  "Frater'i  Magazine" 

""  ^  [1878.] 


Sir, — The  article  on  modern  warfare  in  your  last  June  number  contains 
statements  of  so  great  importance  to  public  interests,  that  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  ask  you  to  spare  me  space  for  a  question  or  two  respecting  it,  which 
by  answering,  your  contributor  may  make  the  facts  he  has  brought  forward 
more  valuable  for  practical  issues. 

The  statistics  ^  given  in  the  second  column  of  page  695,  on  which  P.  S.  C. 
rests  his  "incontestable"  conclusion  that  ''battles  are  less  sanguinary  than 
they  were,"  are  incomplete  in  this  vital  respect,  that  they  furnish  us  only 
with  the  proportion,  and  not  with  the  total  number,  of  combatants  slain. 
A  barricade  fight  between  a  mob  of  rioters  a  thousand  strong,  and  a 
battery  of  artillery,  in  which  fifly  reformers  get  shot,  is  not  <4ess  sangui- 
nary "  than  a  street  quarrel  between  three  topers,  of  whom  one  gets  knocked 
on  the  head  with  a  pewter  pot:  though  no  more  than  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  forces  on  one  side  fall  in  the  first  case,  and  a  third  of  the  total 
forces  engaged,  in  the  second.  Nor  could  it  be  proved  by  the  exhibition 
of  these  proportions  of  loss,  that  the  substitution  of  explosive  shells,  as 
offensive  weapons,  for  pewter  pots,  rendered  wounds  less  painful,  or  war 
more  humane. 

Now,  the  practical  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  war,  as  carried 
on  by  civilized  nations,  is,  broadly,  of  this  kind.  Formerly,  the  persons 
who  had  quarrelled  settled  their  differences  by  the  strength  of  their  own 
arms,  at  the  head  of  their  retainers,  with  comparatively  inexpensive  weapons 
such  as  they  could  conveniently  wield;  weapons  which  they  had  paid  for 

^  [See  the  tables  given  on  the  next  page.] 
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out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  with  which  they  struck  only  the  people  they 
meant  to  strike :  while,  nowadays,  persons  who  quarrel  fight  at  a  distance, 
with  mechanical  apparatus,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  they  have  taxed 
the  public,  and  which  will  kill  anybody  who  happens  to  be  in  the  way; 
gathering  at  the  same  time,  to  put  into  the  way  ot  them,  as  large  a  quantity 
of  senseless  and  innocent  mob  as  can  be  beguiled,  or  compelled,  to  the 
slaughter.  So  that,  in  the  words  of  your  contributor,  "  Modem  armies  are 
not  now  small  fractions  of  the  population  whence  they  are  drawn;  they 
represent — in  fact  are — whole  nations  in  arms."  1  have  only  to  correct 
this  somewhat  vague  and  rhetorical  statement  by  pointing  out  that  the  per- 
sons in  arms,  led  out  for  mutual  destruction,  are  by  no  means  'Uhe  whole 
nation "  on  either  side,  but  only  the  individuals  of  it  who  are  able-bodied, 
honest,  and  brave,  selected  to  be  shot,  from  among  its  invalids,  rogues,  and 
cowards. 

The  deficiencies  in  your  contributor's  evidence  as  to  the  totality  of  loss 
do  not,  however,  invalidate  his  conclusion  that,  out  of  given  numbers  en- 
gaged, the  mitrailleuse  kills  fewer  than  the  musket^  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  very  startling  conclusion,  and  one  not  to  be  accepted  without  closer 
examination  of  the  statistics  on  which  it  is  based.  I  will,  therefore^ 
tabulate  them  in  a  simpler  form,  which  the  eye  can  catch  easily,  omitting 
only  one  or  two  instances  which  add  nothing  to  the  force  of  the  evidence. 

In  the  six  under-named  battles  of  bygone  times,  there  fell,  according 
to  your  contributor's  estimate,  out  of  the  total  combatants — 

At  Ansterlitz 1/7 

Jena 1/6 

Waterloo 1/5 

Marengo 1/4 

Salamanca 1/3 

Eyhiu 1/2J 

while  in  the  under-named  five  recent  battles  the  proportion  of  loss  was — 

At  Kdniggratz 1/16 

Gravdotte 1/12 

Solferino 1/11 

Worth 1/11 

Sedan 1/10 

Now,  there  is  a  very  important  difference  in  the  character  of  the  battles 
named  in  these  two  lists.  Every  one  of  the  first  six  was  decisive,  and  both 
sides  knew  that  it  must  be  so  when  the  engagement  began,  and  did  their 
best  to  win.  But  Kdniggratz  was  only  decisive  by  sudden  and  appalling 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  a  new  weapon.^  Solferino  was  only  hau 
fought,  and  not  followed  up  because  the  French  Emperor  had  exhausted 
his  corps  d'ilite  at  Magenta,  and  could  not  (or,  at  least,  so  it  is  reported) 

^  ["The  proportion  of  killed  and  wonnded,"  wrote  P.  S.  C,  "was  fiir  greater 
with  the  old-fasnioned  weapons  than  it  is  at  the  present  day."] 

s  fit  was  the  success  of  Prussia  in  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  acainst  Austria  (com- 
pleted at  Kdniggrfttz,  or  Sadowa  (July  3,  1866),  which  led  to  uie  general  adoption 
of  Inreech-loading  guns.] 
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depend  en  his  troops  of  the  line.  Worth  was  an  experiment ;  Sedan  a  dis- 
eonmged  ruin;  Gravelotte  was,  I  believe,  well  contested,  bat  I  do  not 
know  on  what  extent  of  the  line,  and  we  have  no  real  evidence  as  to  tlie 
power  of  modem  mechanics  for  death,  until  the  proportions  are  calculated, 
not  from  the  numbers  engaged,  but  from  those  under  fire  for  equal  ttmei. 
New,  in  all  the  upper  list  of  battles,  probablj  every  man  of  both  armies 
was  under  fire,  and  some  of  the  regiments  under  fire  for  half  the  daj; 
while  in  the  lower  list  of  battles,  only  fragments  of  the  line  were  hotly 
engaged,  and  the  dispute  on  any  point  reaching  its  intensity  woold  be 
ended  in  half  an  hour. 

That  the  close  of  contest  is  so  rapid  may  indeed  be  one  of  the  eon* 
ditions  of  improvement  in  our  military  system  alleged  by  your  correspon- 
dent; and  the  statistics  he  has  brought  forward  do  indeed  clearly  pfove 
one  of  two  things — either  that  modern  weapons  do  not  kill,  or  that  modem 
soldiers  do  not  fight  as  effectually  as  in  old  times.  I  do  not  know  if  this 
is  thought  a  desirable  change  in  military  circles;  but  I,  as  a  poor  cirUiaa^ 
beg  to  express  my  strong  objection  to  being  taxed  six  times  over  what  I 
osed  to  be,  either  for  the  equipment  of  soldiers  who  rare^  fight,  or  the 
BMnufactore  of  weapons  which  rarely  kill.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that 
our  kst  cruise  on  the  Baltic^  was  'Mess  sanguinary"  than  that  which  eon- 
ekided  in  Copenhagen.  But  we  shook  hands  with  the  Danes  after  fighting 
tbem,  and  the  differences  between  us  were  ended:  while  our  expensive 
contemplation  of  the  defences  of  Cronstadt  leaves  us  still  in  daily  dread  of 
an  inspection  by  the  Russians  of  those  of  Calcutta. 

It  is  true  that  the  ingenuity  of  our  inventors  is  far  from  being  exhausted, 
and  that  in  a  few  years  more  we  may  be  able  to  destroy  a  regiment  round 
a  comer  and  bombard  a  fleet  over  the  horizon;  but  I  believe  the  effective 
result  of  these  crowning  scientific  successes  will  only  be  to  confirm  the 
at  present  partial  impression  on  the  minds  of  military  and  naval  officers, 
that  their  duty  is  rather  to  take  care  of  their  weapons  than  to  use  them. 
"  England  will  expect "  ^  of  her  generals  and  admirals  to  maintain  a  digni- 
fied moral  position  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  enemy's  sight:  and  in  a 
perfectly  scientific  era  of  seamanship  we  shall  see  two  adverse  fleets  affected 
by  a  constant  law  of  mutual  repulsion  at  distances  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles ;  while  in  either  squadron,  an  occasional  collision  between  the  leading 
ships,  or  inexplicable  foundering  of  the  last  improved  ones,  will  make  these 
pradential  manoeuvres  on  the  whole  as  destructive  of  the  force,  and  about 
ten  times  more  costly  to  the  pocket,  of  the  nation,  than  the  ancient,  and, 
perhaps,  more  honourable  tactics  of  poorly-armed  pugnacity. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  touched  upon  in  P.  S.  C.'s  letter,  to  me 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  with  respect  to  which  the  data  for  accurate 
comparison  of  our  former  and  present  systems  are  especially  desirable, 
though  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  your  correspondent  to  coUect 
them — the  estimates,  namely,  of  the  relative  destruction  of  civil  property. 

Of  wilful  destruction,  I  most  thankfully  acknowledge  the  cessation  in 
Christian  warfare ;  and  in  the  great  change  between  the  day  of  the  sack 

^  [^or  other  references  to  the  Baltic  expedition  in  the  Crimean  War,  see 
VoL  XVm.  p.  511 ;  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  95 ;  and  Vol.  XXXIIL  p.  509.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  Nelson's  signal  at  Trafalgar,  see  VoL  XA.  p.  42.] 
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6f  Magdeburg^  and  that  of  the  march  into  PAriSi  racogniae  a  true  sigii  of 
the  approach  of  the  reign  of  national  peaee.  Bnt  m  inerltable  destmc^ 
tion— of  loss  iriflfeted  on  the  peasant  bj  the  merely  imperative  require- 
ments and  operations  of  contending  axtnies — ^it  will  materially  hasten  the 
advent  of  such  peace^  if  we  ascertain  the  increasing  pressure  during  our 
nominally  mollified  and  merciful  war.  The  agricultural  losses  sustained  by 
France  in  one  year  are  estimated  by  your  correspondent  at  one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  of  pounds.  Let  him  add  to  this  sum  the  i^cultund 
loss  necessitated  in  the  same  year  throoghout  Germany,  through  the  with* 
drawal  of  capital  from  productive  industry,  for  the  maintenance;  of  her 
armies;  and  of  labour  fiom  it  by  their  composition;  and,  for  third  item, 
add  the  total  cost  of  weapons,  horses,  and  ammunition  on  both  sides ;  and 
let  him  then  inform  us  whether  the  cost,  thus  summed,  of  a  year's  actual 
wkr  between  two  European  States,  is  supposed  by  military  authorities  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  that  which  the  settlement  of  political  dispute 
between  any  two  such  Powers,  with  modem  instruments  of  battle,  will  on 
an  average,  in  future,  involve.  If  so,  I  will  only  venture  further  to  suggest 
thAt  the  nations  minded  thus  to  try  their  quarrel  should  at  least  raise  the 
stakes  for  their  match  before  they  make  the  ring,  instead  of  drawing  bills 
for  them  upon  futurity.  For  that  the  money-lenders  whose  pockets  are 
filled,  while  everybody  else's  are  emptied,  by  recent  military  finance,  should 
occultly  exercise  irresistible  influence,  not  only  on  the  development  of  our 
— according  to  your  contributor— daily  more  harmless  armaments,  but  also 
on  the  deliberation  of  Cabinets,  and  passions  of  the  populace,  is  inevitable 
under  present  circumstances ;  ^  and  the  exercise  of  such  influence,  however 
advantageous  to  contractors  and  projectors,  can  scarcely  be  held  consistent 
either  with  the  honour  of  a  Senate  or  the  safety  of  a  State. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  firithfnl  servant, 

J.  RusuN. 

P,S, — I  wish  I  could  get  a  broad  approximate  estimate  of  the  expendi- 
ture in  money,  and  loss  of  men  by  France  and  Prussia  in  the  respective 
years  of  Jena  and  Sedan,  and  by  France  and  Austria  in  the  respective  years 
of  Areola  and  Solferino.' 


"A   GENTLE   SCHOLARS' 

[From  an  article  thus  headed  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  March  24,   1898 — 
ring  a  memoir  of  Mr.  James  Taylor,  who  had  recently  died.    He  was  an  errand- 
)y  and  afterwards  a  telecraph-clerk,  who  obtained  the  B.A.  degree  of  London 
University.     "His  love  of  literature,  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 

^  [In  1631,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  the  whole  town,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Cathedral,  the  Frauenkirche,  and  a  few  houses,  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  30,000  of  its  30,000  inhabitants  were  butchered  without  regard  to  age 
or  sex.] 

8  [Compare  Unto  thvt  Last,  §  70  n.  (Vol.  XVII.  pp.  103-104).] 
3  [For  other  references  to   these  battles    (1796   and    1859),   see   Vol.    XXIX. 
p.  287  n.] 
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the  ffentlenees  aud  parity  of  his  character  made  him  a  general  fiiTonrite."  A 
meetmir  was  held  in  hononr  of  hia  degree,  and  letters  were  read  on  the  oocaaioa 
from  Gladstone  (who  sent  Mr.  Taylor  one  of  his  hooka^  and  Ruakin.  Mr.  Taylor 
aabaeqaenUy  obtained  a  post  in  the  Manchester  and  Salfbrd  Bank] 

Venick,  November  IB,  1878. 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  letter  only  reaches  me  to-day,  and  I  fear  my  replj 
may  be  too  late  to  be  read  at  the  meeting ;  and  perhaps  even  if  in  time, 
yoa  will  scarcely  think  the  pleasure  or  the  object  of  the  meeting  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  it.  For,  indeed,  while  asking  you  to  convey  my  tme 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Taylor,  I  have  yet  no  assured  words  of  sjrmpathy 
to  give  to  a  meeting  held  hi  his  honour  on  the  simple  ground  of  bla 
having  advanced  under  grave  disadvantages  to  such  eminence  in  the  ele- 
ments of  modem  education  as  his  degree  certifies.  It  is  proved  ther^j 
that  he  is  gifted  by  nature  with  unusuially  acute  and  earnest  intelligence ; 
but  until  I  know  with  what  motives  he  has  desired  to  raise  himself,  and 
what  use  he  intends  to  make  of  the  position  he  has  gained,  I  can  cmly 
congratulate — I  cannot,  without  further  knowledge,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
woid,  honour.  I  should  have  at  once  concurred  with  my  whole  heart  in 
the  object  of  your  meeting  if  it  had  been  to  do  reverence  to  a  telenaph 
boy  who  had  become  a  telegraph  man;  had  perfected  the  system  of  a^ 
nals  under  his  control,  and  effected  definite  improvement  in  the  character 
and  increase  in  the  comfort  of  his  equals,  and  generally  of  his  class.  My 
own  endeavours,  any  careful  reader  of  my  addresses  to  working  men  must 
know,  have  always  been  to  prevail  upon  them  to  put  their  valour  into 
common  work  and  seek  for  lutppiness  in  humble  life.^  The  few  who  can 
rise  above  the  general  level  are,  of  course,  notable  to  me  in  their  private 
characters ;  but  I  doubt  the  advantage  of  their  example  and  the  tenour  of 
their  influence  with  their  inferiors,  at  least  until  I  see  them  joining  heart 
and  hand  in  an  endeavour  to  organize  laws  of  labour  which  may  rightly 
ennoble  the  occupation  and  reward  the  industry  of  all  true  and  loyal 
members  of  their  class. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHIVALRY 

[From  a  pamphlet  with  the  following  title-page : — 

The  I  Science  of  Life :  |  A  Pamphlet  |  Addressed  to  J  All  Members  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  |  And  to  |  All  who  are  or  will  be 
teachers,  clergymen,  |  Fathers.  |  A  0  eEOZ  EKAeAPLSE  |  ZT  |  MH  |  KOIKOT 
'  "  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  unclean."  |  Price  Sixpence. 
London :  I  J.  Bums,  15,  Southampton  Row,  Holbom,  W.C.  |  Oxford. 
A.  R,  Mowbray  &  Co.,  116,  St  Aldate's.  |  1877. 

Ruskin's  letters,  addressed  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  occupied  pp.  6-8.    There 
was  a  second  edition  in  1878  (Raskin's  letters,  pp.  5-8) ;  this  contained  the  first 

^  [Compare  Raskin's  evidence  given  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Insti- 
tutions in  1860,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  474.] 
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mod  laft  of  thaee  letters,  whilst  only  the  first  edition  contained  the  last  letter  hut 
one.  Some  passages  also  in  the  other  letters  are  omitted  in  the  first  edition,  and 
a  few  slight  alterations  are  made  in  the  second  in  the  letter  of  Fehmary  10.  The 
of  letters  were  reprinted  in  Am>u)9  qf  the  Chaee  (mider  the  above  heading 


added  by  the  editor),  vol.  ii.  pp.  212-220.^  Numerous  extracts  from  them  were 
cited  in  The  IruHnct  qf  Low^  by  F.  B.  Monev-Contts,  1885.  In  another  book, 
entitled  The  Ethiee  qf  Love  (Walnll,  W.  H.  Robinson ;  London,  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  CaX  1881,  there  is  the  following  note  on  the  title-page: — ^'Mr.  J.  Raskin  has 
written  to  the  Aathor  to  this  effect:  'It  seems  to  me  all  right  and  quite  able 
to  stand  on  its  own  ground.  ...  It  will  be  well  received,  I  doubt  not.  .  .  •  Trust 
to  your  own  earnestness,  and  to  the  absolute  use  of  the  truths  you  speak.'"] 


0) 

Vknicb,  February  Sth,  1877. 

My  dear ,  This  is  a  nobly  done  piece  of  work  of  yours — a  fireman's 

duty  in  fire  of  hell ;  and  I  would  fain  help  you  in  all  I  could,  but  my  way 
of  going  at  the  thing  would  be  from  the  top  down — putting  the  fire  out 
with  the  sun,  not  with  vain  sprinklings.  People  would  say  I  wasn't  prac- 
tical, as  usual,  of  course ;  ^  but  it  seems  to  me  the  last  thing  one  should  do 
in  the  business  is  to  play  Lord  Angelo,'  and  set  bar  and  door  to  deluge. 
Not  but  I  should  sift  the  windows  of  our  O^ord  printsellers,  if  I  had  my 
full  way  in  my  Art  Professorship;  but  I  can't  say  the  tenth  part  of  what 
I  would.  Vm  in  the  very  gist  and  main  effort  of  quite  other  work,  and 
can't  ffet  my  mind  turned  to  this  rightly,  for  this,  in  the  heart  of  it,  involves, 
— welX  to  say  the  whole  range  of  moral  philosophy,  is  nothing;  this,  in 
the  heart  of  it,  one  can't  touch  unless  one  knew  the  moral  philosophy  of 
angels  also,  and  what  that  means,  ''but  are  as  the  angels  in  heaven."^ 
For  indeed  there  is  no  true  conqueror  of  Lust  but  Love;  and  in  this 
beautifully  scientific  day  of  the  British  nation,  in  which  you  have  no  God 
to  love  any  more,  but  only  an  omnipotent  coagulation  and  copulation :  in 
which  you  have  no  Law  nor  King  to  love  any  more,  but  only  a  competi- 
tion and  a  constitution,  and  the  oO  of  anointing  for  king  and  priest  used 
to  grease  your  iron  wheels  down  hill:  when  you  have  no  country  to  love 
any  more,  but  "patriotism  is  nationally  what  selfishness  is  individually,"* 
such  the  eternally-damned  modem  view  of  the  matter — the  moral  syphilis 
of  the  entire  national  blood:  and,  finally,  when  you  have  no  true  bride 
and  groom  to  love  each  other  any  more,  but  a  girl  looking  out  for  a 
carriage  and  a  man  for  a  position,  what  have  you  left  on  earth  to  take 
pleasure  in,  except  theft  and  adultery? 

^  [A  few  corrections  are  now  made  from  Ruskin's  copy  of  Arr<no9 — namely,  in 
Letter  (1),  line  16,  "and"  for  "for"  after  "coagulation'*;  in  Letter  (3),  line  5, 
"now"  is  inserted,  and  "once"  is  a  correction  for  "one";  the  last  word  of 
Letter  (5),  "heart,"  is  a  correction  for  "hearts."] 

»  rCompare  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  193.] 

*  'See  Measure  for  Meamret] 

*  ;Mark  xii.  25.] 
|For  further  notice  by  Ruskin  of  this  maxim,  which  occurs  in  Herbert  Spencer's 

ViV*  ^^}  ^®  ^0  article  on  "  Home  and  its  Economies "  (Vol.  XVIL 


Study 


p.  666),  and  the  Prefieu;e  to  Xenophon's  EconomUt,  VoL  XXXY.  p.  24.J 
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The  two  great  vices  plaj  into  each  other's  hands.  lU-got  -monejr  4i 
alwajs  finally  spent  on  the  hariot.  Look  «t  Hogarth's  two  ^prentie^ ;  ^  fhe 
sum  of  social  wisdom  is  in  that  Ut  of  rude  art-work^  ir  one  reads  .ft 
soilemnly. 

(2) 

Venice,  JMruarp  lOM  [1877]. 

Hence,  if  from  any  place  in  earth,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  send  joa 
some  words  of  warning  to  English  youths,  for  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  €Stj 
was  all  in  one  word — fornication.  Fools  who  think  they  can  write  hlstoiy 
will  tell  you  it  was  "  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope/'  *  and  the 
like  !  Alas !  it  was  indeed  the  covering  of  every  hope  she  had,  in  God  and 
His  Law. 

For  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  doubt  if  you  can  fight  this  evil  by  mere 
heroism  and  common  sense.  Not  many  men  are  heroes;  not  many  are  ridi 
in  common  sense.  They  Mrill  train  for  a  boat  race ;  will  they  for  the  race 
of  life  ?  For  the  applause  of  the  pretty  girls  in  blue  on  the  banks ;  yes. 
But  to  win  the  soul  and  body  of  a  noble  woman  for  their  own  for  ever, 
will  they?  Not  as  things  are  going,  I  think,  though  how  or  where  they 
are  to  go  or  end  is  to  me  at  present  inconceivable. 

You  think,  perhaps,  I  coidd  help  you  therefore  vath  a  lecture  on  good 
taste  and  Titian?  No,  not  at  all;  I  might  Mrith  one  on  politics,  but  that 
everybody  would  say  was  none  of  my  business.  Yet  to  understand  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  ''Sire,"  with  respect  to  the  rider  as  well  as  the 
horse,  is  indeed  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  in  policy,  chivalry,  and  social 
order. 

All  that  you  have  advised  and  exposed  is  wisely  said  and  bravely  told ; 
but  no  advice,  no  exposure,  will  be  of  use,  until  the  right  relation  exists 
again  between  the  father  and  the  mother  and  their  son.  To  deserve  his 
confidence,  to  keep  it  as  the  chief  treasure  committed  in  trust  to  them  br 
God :  to  be  the  father  his  strength,  the  mother  his  sanctification,  and  both 
his  chosen  refuge,  through  all  weakness,  evil,  danger,  and  amazement  of  his 
young  life.  My  friend,  while  you  still  teach  in  Oxford  the  ''philosophy," 
forsooth,  of  that  poor  cretinous  wretch,  Stuart  Mill,  and  are  cndeavourLiig 
to  open  other  "  careers "  to  English  women  than  that  of  the  Wife  ma 
the  Mother,  you  won't  make  your  men  chaste  by  recommending  them  to 
leave  off  tea.^ 

^  [Of  this  series  of  designs,  Hogarth  said  :  "  Industry  and  Idleness  exemplified  in 
the  conduct  of  two  fellow  'prentices ;  where  the  one,  by  taking  good  courses,  and 
pursuing  points  for  which  be  was  put  apprentice,  bcNComes  a  valuable  man  and  an 
ornament  to  his  country ;  the  other,  by  giving  way  to  idleness,  naturally  fidla  into 
poverty,  and  ends  £itally.  As  the  prints  were  intended  more  for  use  than  omMB^ot, 
they  were  done  in  a  way  tbat  mignt  bring  them  within  the  purchase  of  whom  .they 
might  most  concern"  (John  Ireland's  Hogarth  Illustrated,  Vjil,  vol.  i.  p.  2^).  For 
the  plates  themselves,  see  ibid,,  pp.  2/>d  9mA 

«  rCompare  St.  Mark's  Best,  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  235.] 

*  [The  dots  here,  and  on  the  next  page,  were  iu  the  original  pamphl^  indi- 
eatanc  omissionsj 

*  ["  I  have  to  stale  tbat  this  expression  cegarding  Stuart  Mill  was  not  intended 
for  separate  publication ;  and  to  explain  that  iu  a  subsequent  but  unpublished  letter 
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ymmoM,  lUk  J^Wmofy  [1877]. 

My  dxab ^  I  wodU  atj  much  nunre^  if  I  thongbt  tnj  oae  voaU 

believe  me^  of  toe  emdal  ctluiiity  of  this  tim^  with  zetpect  to  tb^ 
dJsdpUne  of  jonth — in  tutTing  no  food  any  more  to  offer  to  their  '""tigj'rff- 
tion.  MiliUuy  distinctioa  is  no  move  possible  bv  nrowess,  and  the  joung 
sddier  thinks  jaow  of  the  bofdle-Bsce  as  onoe  <n  ue  lists  and  the  Mld-*- 
bnt  the  nobler  tenper  will  not  train  ibr  that  trial  with  equal  joj.  Cledeili 
eainenoe — ^the  Usbbprlc  or  popular  ptstiffsbip  may  be  tempting  to  m«s 
of  gmial  pride  or  aeositive  eonuseit:  but  the  fierce  Uood  that  would  han^ 
burned  into  a  patriarch,  or  lashed  itself  into  a  saint— wbs*  ''fareer"  htm 
your  modem  philosophy  to  ofler  to  i:9 

The  entire  cessation  of  all  employment  fer  the  faculty,  which,  in  the 
best  men  of  former  ages,  was  oontiinially  exercised  and  satisfied  in  the 
realisation  of  the  presence  of  Christ  with  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  leaves  the 
part  of  the  brain  which  It  employed  absolutely  vacant,  and  veady  to  suck 
ia,  with  the  avidity  of  vacuum,  whatever  pleasantness  may  be  presented 
to  the  natural  sight  in  the  gas-lighted  beauty  of  pantomimic  and  casino 
Pkradise. 

All  these  dimdvantages^  you  will  say,  are  inevitable,  and  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  In  my  own  school  of  St.  George  I  mean  to  avoid  them  by 
simply  making  the  study  of  Christianity  a  true  piece  of  intellectual  work ; 
my  boys  shall  at  least  know  what  their  fathers  believed,  before  they  make 
up  their  own  wise  minds  to  disbelieve  it  They  shall  be  infidels,  if  they 
choose,  at  thirty;  but  only  students,  and  very  modest  ones,  at  fifteen. 
But  I  shidl  at  least  ask  of  modem  science  so  much  help  as  shall  enable 
me  to  begin  to  teadi  them  at  that  age  the  physical  laws  relating  to  their 
own  bodies,  openly,  thoroughly,  and  with  awe ;  and  of  modem  civilization, 
I  shall  ask  so  much  help  as  may  enable  me  to  teach  them  what  is  indeed 
right,  and  what  wrong,  for  the  citisen  of  a  state  of  noble  humanity  to  do, 
and  permit  to  be  done,  by  others,  unaccused. 

And  if  you  can  found  two  such  chairs  in  Oxford — one,  of  the  Science 
of  Physical  Health ;  the  other,  of  the  Law  of  Human  Honour — ^you  need 
not  trim  your  Horace,  nor  forbid  us  our  chatty  afternoon  tea. 

I  could  say  ever  so  much  more,  of  course,  if  there  were  only  time,  or 
if  it  would  be  of  any  use — about -the  misapp/liance  of  the  imagination.  But, 
really,  the  essential  thing  is  the  founding  of  real  schools  of  instruction  for 
both  boys  and  girls — first,  in  domestic  medicine  and  all  that  it  means ;  and 
secondly,  in  the  plain  moral  law  of  all  humanity :  ''  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,"  with  all  that  it  means. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

Ruskin  explained  it  to  refer  to  Mill's  '  utter  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  the  imagina- 
tion.'— The  last  words  of  this  letter  will  be  made  clearer  by  noting  that  the  pamphlet 
dealt  with  physical,  as  well  as  mental,  diet"  (Editor's  note  in  ArrovM  of  the  Chace, 
vol.  ii.  p.  215.)  For  other  references  to  "other  careers  for  women,"  aes  above, 
p.  .509.] 
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Vbnicb,  I2th  February,  'TI^ 

My  dear  ,  Two  words  more,  and  an  end.     I  have  just  re-read  the 

paper  throughout  There  are  two  omissions  which  seem  to  me  to  need 
serious  notice. 

The  first,  that  the  entire  code  of  counsel  which  you  have  drawn  up, 
as  that  which  a  father  should  give  his  son,  must  be  founded  on  the 
assumption  that,  at  the  proper  time  of  life,  the  youth  will  be  able,  no 
less  than  eager,  to  marry.  You  ought  certainly  to  point  out,  incidental^, 
what  in  my  St.  George's  work  I  am  teaching  primarily,  that  unless  this  fint 
economical  condition  of  human  society  be  secured,  all  props  and  plasters  of 
its  morality  will  be  in  vain. 

And  in  the  second  place,  you  have  spoken  too  exclusively  of  Lust,  as 
if  it  were  the  normal  condition  of  sexual  feeling,  and  the  only  one  pro- 
perly to  be  called  sexual.  But  the  great  relation  of  the  sexes  is  Love, 
not  Lust;  that  is  the  relation  in  which  ''male  and  female  created  He 
them";^  putting  into  them,  indeed,  to  be  distinctly  restrained  to  the 
office  of  ^uitfulness,  the  brutal  passion  of  Lust:  but  giving  them  the 
spiritual  power  of  Love,  that  each  spirit  might  be  greater  and  purer  by 
its  bond  to  another  associate  spirit,  in  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to 
come ;  help-mates,  and  sharers  of  each  other's  joy  for  ever. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

Malham,  July  Qrd,  1878. 

Dear  ,  I  wish  I  were  able  to  add  a  few  more  words,  with  eneigy 

and  clearness,  to  my  former  letters,  respecting  a  subject  of  which  my  best 
strength — though  in  great  part  lately  given  to  it,  has  not  yet  enforced 
the  moment ; — the  function,  namely,  of  the  arts  of  Music  and  Dancing  as 
leaders  and  governors  of  the  bodily,  and  instinctive  mental,  passions.^  No 
nation  will  ever  bring  up  its  youth  to  be  at  once  refined  and  pure,  till 
its  Masters  have  learned  the  use  of  all  the  Arts,  and  primarily  of  these; 
till  they  again  recognize  the  gulf  that  separates  the  Doric  and  Lydian 
modes,  and  perceive  the  great  ordinance  of  Nature,  that  the  pleasures 
which,  rightly  ordered,  exalt,  discipline,  and  guide  the  hearts  of  men,  if 
abandoned  to  a  reckless  and  popular  Dtf-order,  as  surely  degrade,  scatter, 
and  deceive  alike  the  passions  and  intellect. 

I  observe  in  the  journals  of  yesterday,  announcement  that  the  Masters 
of  many  of  our  chief  schools  are  at  last  desirous  of  making  the  elements 
of  Greek  art  one  of  the  branches  of  their  code  of  instruction:  but  that 
they  imagine  such  elements  may  be  learned  from  plaster  casts  of  elegant 
limbs  and  delicate  noses. 

They  will  find  that  Greek  art  can  only  be  learned  from  Greek  law, 
and  from  the  religion  which  gives  Law  of  life  to  all  the  nations  of  the 

»  [Genesis  i.  27.] 

"  [For  references  to  Ruskin's  views  on  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  Ixxiii.] 
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earth.  Let  owr  joath  onee  more  leam  tK«  Mi««mln||  <^  ^H#  wiMnli  ''  MhaUs'' 
**ChanM,*'  and  ««Hjwi**  pmeUetUjr;  ami  with  th«  llll«(fmllMMill^r  ^t^^^  ^W 
•Mh  pvaetke,  from  lowest  to  hifbeat,  ti»  If  rifhtljir  ttonti  alwigri  (m  \h^ 
yoMUMJL  and  to  the  piaiae  of  Ood ;  and  we  thai)  kavf»  ||«me  tkt  hi  nhtflil 
them  in  a  noble  peaee  and  glorious  safiti  Arum  the  darkenl  \|MtfMilUm« 
and  Ae  foulest  sins  tiiat  have  perplexed  and  eonsttmrnl  Ihe  pm\\k  «if  |miil 
genemtions  for  the  last  four  hundred  vears. 

HsTe  yon  ever  heard  the  ehaH^  ohildren  sing  in  St«  Psul's  f  HuppoM 
we  sometimes  allowed  Ood  the  honour  of  seeing  eur  NsMn  <>hUilreii  f»ul« 
lected  in  like  manner  to  sing  to  Him,  what,  think  jroUi  might  \m  Iktu  f  N^fil 
of  such  a  festiyal— oTen  if  only  held  once  a  jear»on  the  NstiunsI  mannt l« 
and  heart? 

Ever  faithftilly  and  aibetienatdly  yeunii 

J.  Riramii. 


MODERN  RESTORATION 

rrhis  lettsr  was  origiosUy  rsosirsd  by  ^'s  Urtrpsiil  ffsntismsn/'  s«i4  isnl 
enclosed  in  a  long  letter  signed  «'An  Autiotiariant"  to  ths  iAmfp$ol  /Ai%  /M. 
where  it  appeared  Jane  9,  1877.  Quoted  from  that  iMSsr  in  sii  srtisle  Ne«4ii4 
''Mr.  Raskin  on  Modern  Restoration"  iti  tbs  /THrM  AfuhUtiH  siMf  N»rlhtm 
Engineer^  Jane  15,  1877,  voL  rii.  p.  968.  Rspriotsd  in  Aff^uHi  tf/  lh$  IJhtmi  ¥¥\,  [, 
p.  234.    ''Stone-layers''  is  here  s  eorreetfon  tstt  ''stefie-lawyerii,  } 


My  dbau  Sib, — It  is  impossible  tot  i^ny  oum  to  kiiim  Um  )umm  mA 
eontempt  with  which  I  regard  modem  restore tkm— twt  ii  U  m  greei  i\mi 
it  simplj  paraljses  me  in  despair^ — end  in  the  sofMMf  *$t  %mH  (iH(b^t^m^ 
in  all  thought  and  leeUng  l^weeo  me  end  the  peopl^i  f  liv#  in  iUti 
midst  of;  almost  makes  it  oselees  fbr  me  lo  ttXk  to  Ih^m.  Of  mmfm  ell 
restoration  is  aeeoned  archfteet^s  jobberf,  end  will  m  0m  m  Umg  e#  ilmf 
can  get  their  filthj  bread  br  aneb  bosiiiW  Bei  tmngi  ere  WfHrm  Imf0t 
than  in  FnglemI :  jou  hare  little  tbene  left  lo  l#<e  bere^  erof'T  hmf  k 
■■iiMifcgr  ifi^ffi^^imm^  ot  utttHitftht^  bcsuff  sffd  bfatffirfsel  reldis  iietwi'  1^  JtM^w 
stasB-lsfcts  at  wmk*    I  em  sbilged  tie  Mde  imf  Um  if  mm  H  m,  $m4  w^ 


SIBBE«V>B1I  CMfrttCff 

»SHiu4iiA'^  XtlW  i^.  §JST7.    fit  oyi*  elMMi  iumUMiiid    liiiff 
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To  the  Ediior  of  the  " Ktddemwuler  Times" 

Brantwood^  J^  24,  1877. 

Sir, — It  chanced  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sunday,  when  the  ap- 
pearances of  danger  in  the  walls  of  Ribbesford  Church  began  seriously  to 
manifest  themselves  (according  to  the  report  in  your  columns  of  the  Slst 
inst),  I  was  standing  outside  of  the  church,  listening  to  the  singing  of  the 
last  hymn  as  the  sound  came  through  the  open  door  (with  the  Archer 
Knight  sculptured  above  it),  and  showing  to  the  friend  who  had  brought 
me^  to  the  lovely  place  the  extreme  interest  of  the  old  perpendicular 
traceries  in  the  freehand  working  of  the  apertures. 

Permit  me  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  restoration  of  the 
church,  that  no  modem  architect,  no  mason  either,  can,  or  would  if  they 
could,  ''copy"  those  traceries.  They  will  assuredly  put  up  with  geomet- 
rical models  in  their  place,  which  will  be  no  more  like  the  old  traceries 
than  a  Kensington  paper  pattern  is  like  a  living  flower.  Whatever  else 
is  added  or  removed,  those  traceries  should  be  replaced  as  they  are,  and 
left  in  reverence  until  they  moulder  away.^  If  they  are  already  too  much 
decayed  to  -hold  the  glass  safely  (which  I  do  not  believe),  any  framework 
which  may  be  necessary  can  be  arranged  to  hold  the  casements  within 
them,  leaving  their  bars  entirely  disengaged,  and  merely  kept  from  fiiUing 
by  iron  supports.  But  if  these  are  to  be  ''copied,"  why  in  the  world 
cannot  the  congregation  pay  for  a  new  and  original  church,  to  display 
the  genius  and  wealth  of  the  nineteenth  century  somewhere  else,  and 
leave  the  dear  old  ruin  to  grow  grey  by  Severn  side  in  peace  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  SINGING 

[In  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  September  28,  1887,  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
Lunn,  in  which  he  says :  "  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  what  views 
Mr.  Ruskin  holds  as  regards  the  art  of  song.  Many  years  ago  he  wrote  me  .  .  ." 
Then  follows  the  letter  here  given.  Mr.  Lunn  added :  "  I  may  add  that  the  passages 
on  music  in  For»  were  written  for  me."  This  presumably  fixes  the  date  as  about 
1877.] 

1877. 

I  mean  the  children  to  be  taught  pure  and  perfect,  but  simple,  choral 
music,  arranged  to  noble  words,  such  as  they  can  understand  and  desire  to 
sing.  They  shall  be  disciplined  so  thoroughly  that  a  false  note  shall  be  im- 
possible to  them ;  they  shall  never  sing  anything  difficult  or  wonderful,  but 
only  what  is  beautiful,  right,  and  well  within  their  powers ;  and  those  who 

c 

*  [Mr.  George  Baker,  with  whom  Ruskin  was  at  this  time  staying.     On  July  15 
thev  drove  to  Kidderminster  and  the  Severn.] 
'  [On  this  subject,  compare  Vol.  XIII.  p.  563.] 
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do  not  enjoj  such  singing  for  its  own  sake,  and  whose  affectation  or  vanity 
is  unconquerable,  shall  be  put  out  of  the  choirs.  I  am  chiefly  at  a  loss  for 
the  music  itself,  and  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  get  any  small  part  of 
what  I  want  accomplished;  but  the  enforcing  of  accurate  musical  educa- 
tion as  a  quite  necessary,  unpretending,  and  sacred  duty  will  be  much. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PROPERTY 

[From  the  Socialuty  an  Advocate  of  Love^  Truth,  Juttice^  etc,  etc.  Printed 
and  published  by  the  proprietor,  W.  Freeland,  62,  Scotland  Street,  Sheffield, 
November  1877.  Reprinted  in  Arrow  of  the  ChaeCy  vol  ii.  pp.  107,  106.  The 
references  in  the  letter  are  to  an  article  on  Property  entitlea  "What  should  be 
done?"] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Socialist" 

l(Hh  Oct.,  1877. 

Sir, — Some  Sheffield  friend  has  sent  me  your  fourth  number,  in  the 
general  teaching  of  which  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  concur  without 
qualification :  but  let  me  earnestly  beg  of  you  not  to  confuse  the  dbcus- 
sion  of  the  principles  of  Property  in  Earth,  Air,  or  Water,  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  principles  of  Property  in  general.  The  things  which,  being  our 
neighbour's,  the  Mosaic  Law  commands  us  not  to  covet,  are  by  the  most 
solemn  Natural  Laws,  indeed  our  neighbour's  "  property,"  and  any  attempts 
to  communijEC  these  have  always  ended,  and  will  always  end,  in  ruin  and 
shame. 

Do  not  attempt  to  learn  from  America.  An  Englishman  has  brains 
enough  to  discover  for  himself  what  is  good  for  England ;  and  should  learn, 
when  he  is  to  be  taught  anything,  from  his  Fathers,  not  from  his  children. 

I  observe  in  the  first  column  of  your  15th  page  the  assertion  by  your 
correspondent  of  his  definition  of  money  as  if  diflferent  from  mine.  He 
only  weakens  my  definition  with  a  ''certificate  of  credit"  instead  of  a 
"  promise  to  pay."  What  is  the  use  of  giving  a  man  "  credit " — ^if  you 
don't  engage  to  pay  him? 

But  I  observe  that  nearly  all  my  readers  stop  at  this  more  or  less 
metaphysical  definition,  which  I  give  in  Unto  this  Last}  instead  of  going 
on  to  the  practical  statement  of  immediate  need  made  in  Munera  Puheris. 

The  promise  to  find  Labour  is  one  which  meets  general  demand;  but 
the  proinise  to  find  Bread  is  the  answer  needed  to  immediate  demands, 
and  the  only  sound  bases  of  National  Currency  are  shown  both  in  Munera 
Pulveris,  and  Fors  Clavigera}  to  be  bread,  fuel,  and  clothing  material,  of 
certified  quality. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

^  [See  Unto  this  Last^  §  34  ».  '*The  final  and  best  definition  of  money  is 
that  It  is  a  documentary  promise  ratified  and  guaranteed  by  the  nation,  to  give  or 
find  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  on  demand"  (VoL  XVII.  p.  50).  For  the  refer- 
ence to  Munera  Puloeris,  see  iM,,  pp.  IM  se^]  

'  [See  Vol.  XVn.  p  200  (oompanng  p.  488j^  and  Fan,  Letter  66  (Vol  XXVIIL 
p.  426).] 
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LIFE  IN  GLASGOW 

[Commanicated  to  the  Glasgow  Herald,  Januaiy  2^,  1900,  by  Mr.  Wilikun 
Gibeon,  who  notes  that  ''it  was  in  answer  to  a  very  innocent  reauest  for  some 
information  I  desired."  At  a  date  later  than  that  of  the  present  letter,  Raskin^ 
on  being  asked  to  lend  pictures  to  Glasgow,  replied  that 


''he  would  only  be  willing  to  lend  his  pictures  when  Glasgow  was  in  a 
fit  condition  to  einoy,  and  that  would  not  be  till  it  had  palled  down 
every  one  of  its  hideous  houses " 

(Glaigow  WeOOy  Herald,  January  14,  1882).] 

Corpus  Cbristi  Coludok,  Ozvobd,  Dec,  1877^ 

Sir, — Don't  waste  you^  money  on  buying  my  books,  or  anybody  else's. 
To  love  the  beautiful  in  painting  you  must  first  love  it  in  nature,^  then  be 
long  among  noble  art.  You  have  little  nature  left  at  Glasgow  within  30 
miles,  and  no  art  within  300.  Don't  be  ridiculous  and  affected  whatever 
you  are.  If  you  live  at  Glasgow  you  may  be  happy  in  Glasgow  ways,  and 
in  those  only.  All  the  books  on  earth  or  in  heaven  can't  teach  you  to 
love  the  beautiful  (from  the  Apocalypse  down). 

Truly  yours, 

J.  RusuK. 

Desperately  tired  to-day.  If  you  like  to  have  tenpennyworth  of  me, 
and  see  how  you  like  me,  put  10  stamps  in  enclosed  envelope,  and  tell 
Mr.  Allen  to  send  you  the  Fore  for  December.^ 


A  PAGAN  MESSAGE 

[From  New  Tear's  Address,  etc.  (as  above,  pp.  606,  512),  1878.  Reprinted  in 
Arrows  qf  the  Chaee,  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  where  the  first  of  the  Unes  from  Horace  wss 
misprinted   ".  .  ,  et  inter  iras,"] 

Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E.,  19  Dec.,  1877. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  sure  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  the  best  message 
for  any  of  your  young  men  who  really  are  trying  to  read  their  Bibles  is 
whatever  thev  first  chance  to  read  on  whatever  morning. 

But  heres  a  Pagan  message  for  them,  which  will  be  a  grandly  har- 
monized bass  for  whatever  woids  they  get  on  the  New  Year. 

Inter  spem  curamqae,  timores  inter  et  iras^ 
Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diloxisse  supremum.' 

('^Amid  hone  and  sorrow,  amid  fear  and  wrath,  believe  every  day  that  has  dawned 
on  thee  to  oe  thy  last.") 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

»  [Compare  Eagle's  Nest,  §  41  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  153).] 

»  FLetter  84  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  286).i 

'  [Horace,  Epistles,  i.  4,  12.    See  Ruskin's  notes  on  this  passage,  below,  p.  694.] 
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NOTES  ON  A  WORD  IN  SHAKESPEARE 

[Thia  and  the  next  letter  were  written  in  answer  to  Dr.  Furnivall^  whe.  upon 
beinff  questioned  what  appearance  in  the  clouda  was  intended  by  the  word  "  mt^ 
in  tne  following  nassage,  referred  the  point  to  Ruskin,  whose  answers  were  8ubs»- 

{[uently  read  at  the  forty-fifth  meeting  of  the  Socie^,  on  October  11,  1878.  The 
etters  were  printed  in  the  TrantaetUnu  qf  the  New  Shaktpere  Socieiy  fir  1378-1879, 
pp.  400-412.  A  few  polls  of  the  four  pages  were  made  sepantely,  for  private 
orealation.    Reprinted  in  Arramt  qf  the  Okaeef  1980,  vol.  ii  fip.  867-261.] 

^'And  yon  grey  lines 
That/9^  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day." 

Jvuvs  CjmukM,  TL  i.  109*4. 

0) 

BrANTWOOD,  CoNISTON,  LANGASHUm  [1878]. 

My  dkar  Furnivall, — Of  course,  in  any  great  writer's  word,  the  ques- 
tion is  far  less  what  the  word  came  finom,  than  where  it  has  come  to. 
Fret  means  all  manner  of  things  in  that  place ;  primarily,  the  rippling  of 
clouds — as  sea  by  wind ;  secondarily,  the  breaking  it  asunder  for  light  to 
come  through.  It  implies  a  certain  degree  of  vexation — some  dissolution 
— much  order,  and  extreme  beauty.  I  have  myself  used  this  word  substan- 
tively, to  express  the  rippled  edge  of  a  winff-feather.^  In  architecture^  and 
jewellery  it  means  simply  roughening  in  a  decorative  manner.* 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

(2) 

Edinburgh,  29th  8epi.,  1878. 

Dear  Furnivall, — ^Your  kind  letter  comes  to  me  here,  and  I  must  answer 
on  this  paper,  for  if  that  bit  of  note  is  really  of  any  use  to  you,  you  must 
please  add  this  word  or  two  more,  in  printing,  as  it  wouldn't  do  to  let  it 
be  such  a  mere  fret  on  the  vault  of  its  subject.  You  say  not  one  man  in 
150  knows  what  the  line  means:  my  dear  Furnivall,  not  one  man  in  15,000, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  knows,  or  ever  can  know,  what  ofiy  line— -or  any 
word  means,  used  by  a  great  writer.  For  most  words  stand  for  things  that  are 
seen,  or  things  that  are  thought  of;  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  is 
certainly  not  one  man  in  15,000  who  ever  looks  at  anything,  and  not  one 
in  15,000,000  capable  of  a  thought.  Take  the  intelligence  of  thia  woid  in 
this  line  for  example — the  root  of  the  whole  matter  is^  first,  that  the 
reader  should  have  seen,  what  he  has  often  heard  of,  but  probably  not 
seen  twice  in  his  life^ — ''Daybreak."     Next,  it  is  needful  he  should  think, 

*  In  modem  English  ^^ chasing"  has  got  confused  with  it,  hut  it  should  be 
separated  again. 

1  [See  Lawe  of  Fewie,  eh.  vi.  S  14  (Vol.  XV.  p.  402).] 

'  [Compare  The  Starm-Ciaud,  §  6  (above,  p.  14) ;  and  see  VoL  XV.  p«  862, 
VoL  XXL  p.  106,  VoL  XXTI.  p.  21.] 
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what  **  break  "  means  in  that  word — what  is  broken,  namely,  and  by  what 
That  is  to  say,  the  cloud  of  night  is  Broken  up,  as  a  city  is  broken  up 
(Jerusalem,  when  Zedekiah  fled^),  as  a  school  breaks  up,  as  a  constitution, 
or  a  ship,  is  broken  up;  in  every  case  Mrith  a  not  inconsiderable  change  of 
idea,  and  addition  to  the  central  word.  Tliis  breaking  up  is  done  by  the 
Day,  which  breaks— ou^  as  a  man  breaks,  or  bursts  ovt,  from  his  restraint 
in  a  passion;  breaks  donm  in  tears;  or  breaks  m,  as  from  heaven  to  earth 
— ^witn  a  breach  in  the  cloud  wall  of  it;  or  breaks  out,  with  a  sense  of 
ouiivard — as  the  sun— out  and  out,  further  and  further,  after  rain.  Well; 
next,  the  thing  that  the  day  breaks  up  is  partly  a  garment,  rent,  more 
than  broken;  a  mantle,  the  day  itself  '^in  russet  mantle  clad"* — ^the 
blanket  of  the  dark,  torn  to  be  peeped  through — whereon  instantly  you 
get  into  a  whole  host  of  new  ideas ;  fretting  as  a  moth  JreU  a  garment ;  * 
unravelling  at  the  edge,  afterwards; — thence  you  get  into  Jringe^  which  is 
an  entirely  double  word,  meaning  partly,  a  thing  that  guaras,  and  partly  a 
thing  that  is  worn  away  on  the  ground ;  the  French  Frange  has,  I  believe, 
a  reminiscence  of  ^p6mna  in  it— our  "  fringe "  runs  partly  toward  frioo 
and  friction — both  are  essentially  connected  with  Jrango,  and  the  fringe  of 
**  breakers  "  at  the  shores  of  all  seas,  and  the  breaking  of  the  ripples  and 
foam  all  over  them — but  this  is  whoUy  different  in  a  northern  mind,  which 
has  only  seen  the  sea 

''Break,  break,  break,  on  its  eM  gray  stones," — * 

and  a  southern,  which  has  seen  a  hot  sea  on  hot  sand  break  into  lightning 
of  phosphor  flame — half  a  mile  of  fire  in  an  instant — following  in  time, 
like  the  flash  of  minute  guns.  Then  come  the  great  new  ideas  of  order 
and  time,  and 

"  I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  fret^, 
And  bowed  her  hand,"  etc.^ 

and  so  the  timely  succession  of  either  ball,  flower,  or  dentil,  in  archi- 
tecture :  but  this,  again,  going  off  to  a  totally  different  and  still  lovely 
idea,  the  main  one  in  the  word  aurijrigium — which  rooted  once  in  aurifex, 
went  on  in  Etruscan  work,*  followed  in  Florence,  into  a  much  closer  con- 
nection with  Jrigidus — their  style  being  always  in  frosted  gold — (see  the 
dew  on  a  cabbage-leaf — or  better,  on  a  grey  lichen,  in  early  sunshine) — 
going  back,  nobody  knows  how  far,  but  to  the  Temple  of  the  Dew  €i 
Athens,^  and  gold  of  Mycense,  anyhow;  and  in  £truria  to  the  Deluge,  I 
suppose.  Wel^  then,  the  notion  of  the  music  of  morning  comes  in — with 
strings  of  lyre  (or  freU  of  Katharine's  instrument,  whatever  it  was)  and 

^  [2  Kings  XXV.  4.] 

*  'Hamlet,  Act  i.  8C.?1,  line  166.] 

'    Psalms  xxxix.  12  (Prayer-book  version).] 

*  Tor  other  references   to    Tennyson    on   the  sea,  see  Harb&urs  of  Enaland, 
Vol.  Xin.  p.  16.1  ^        v       , 

»  [Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  line  150,  "  her  '*  being  Katharina.! 

*  [Compare  Vol.  XXIIl.  p.  472.] 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  Pandroseion,  see  Vol.  XVI II.  pp.  xxxiv.,  317, 
and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  334.] 
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stops  of  various  qmlls;  which  gets  us  into  another  group  beginning  with 
pkcirum,  going  aside  again  into  plico  and  pUghi,  and  Milton's 

''PUy  in  the  plighted  clouds"^ 

— (the  quills  on  the  fretful  porcupine*  are  all  thought  of,  first,  in  their 
piped  complexity  like  rushes,  before  the  standing  up  in  ill  temper) — and 
so  on  into  the  pUghi  of  folded  drapery, — and  round  again  to  our  blanket' 
I  think  that's  enough  to  sketch  out  the  compass  of  uie  word.  Of  course 
the  real  power  of  it  in  any  place  depends  on  the  writer  s  grasp  of  it,  and 
use  of  the  facet  he  wants  to  cut  with. 


SHEPHERD^S  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RUSKIN 

[These  two  letters  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  were  gi^en  in  the  List  of  ''Mr. 
Shepherd's  Publications,"  printed  at  the  end  of  his  The  Bibiiography  of  Didcens, 
1880.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chace,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  The  letters  were 
offered  for  sale,  and  an  extract  from  the  first  was  printed,  in  a  catalogue  issued  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  765  Broadway,  New  York.  Mr.  Shepherd's  Bibliography  qf 
RuekiH  (first  published  in  September  1878,  fifth  edition  1881)  was  the  firrt  of  the 
kind,  and  lea  to  the  collection  of  Raskin's  Letters  in  Arrowe^  qf'the  Chaee  (see 
above,  p.  xxxviiL)  and  of  his  Miiscellanies  in  On  the  Oid  BotuL] 

(1) 

Braittwood,  Sept,  80,  1878. 

Dear  Sir, — So  far  from  being  distasteful  to  me,  your  perfect  reckoning 
up  of  me  not  only  flatters  my  vanity  extremely,  but  will  be  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  to  myself.  But  you  know  so  much  more  about  me  than  I 
now  remember  about  anything,  that  I  can't  find  a  single  thing  to  correct 
or  add — glancing  through  at  least. 

I  will  not  say  that  you  have  wasted  your  time;  but  I  may  at  least 
regret  the  quantity  of  trouble  the  book  must  have  given  you,  and  am, 
therefore,  somewhat  ashamedly,  but  very  gratefully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

(*) 

Brantwood,  Oct.  23,  1878. 

Dear  Mr.  Shepherd, — I  am  veiy  deeply  grateful  to  you,  as  I  am  in 
all  duty  bound,  for  this  very  curious  record  of  myself  It  will  be  of 
extreme  value  to  me  in  filling  up  what  gaps  I  can  in  this  patched  cover- 
lid of  my  life  before  it  is  draped  over  my  coffin — if  it  may  be. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  have  note  of  the  letters  to  newspapers,  but 
most  chiefly  to  have  the  good  news  of  so  earnest  and  patient  a  mend. 

Ever  gratefully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

^  [Oomue,  29&  For  another  note  on  the  line,  see  Modem  Pamtere,  vol.  v. 
(Vol.  VIL  p.  148).l 

>  [Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc  4.] 

*  [Any  etymological  connexion  between  pdll  and  quiU  must,  however,  be  con- 
sidered doubtful  iBte  The  New  BngMeh  Dktimuutp.] 
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TURNER'S  **  LIBER  STUDIOHUM^ 

[From  p.  230  of  the  second  edition  (1906)  of  W.  6.  Rawlinson's  7\ifiMr'< 
^' Liber  Shtdiorum/'  a  Description  and  a  Catalogue,  The  letter  was  written  to  the 
author  upon  the  first  publication  (1878)  of  the  boolc.] 

BrantwooDj  ink  N^9.,  '78. 

My  dear  Sir, —  .  .  .  There  is  only  one  part  of  it  [the  Catalogue]  that 
needs  some  addition.  You  are  very  accurately  right  in  your  conjc^ura 
about  Turner's  and  engravers'  etchings — but  you  don't  enough  give  the 
real  grounds  of  judgment  .  .  . 

A  Turner  etching  is  only  to  be  known  from  an  engraver's^  as  his  pen 
work  would  be  knowii  from  an  engraver's — ^that  is  to  vayj  by  his  own 
miffhty  touch  and  ease  of  hand,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
bihng. 


That  touch  is  entirely  different 
from  this 


much  more  from  this. 


o^ 


etc.,  which  is  engravers'  work. 


So,  if  Turner  does  a  bit  of  pine  like  that 


the  engraver  does  it  like  this 


etc.,  etc. 


how. 


You   seem   to    know   his    hand   as   well   as    I    do; — but  you   don't   say 


Ever  most  gratefully  yours, 

J.    KUSKIN. 


I^^where,  in  the  same  book  (p.  168),  Mr.  Rawlinson  rives  a  further  portion 
of  the  same  letter,  and  another  note.  These  further  remarks  refer  to  the  ^sactu 
and  Heeperie  (given  by  photogravure  in  Vol.  XXIL  p.  66).     "Mr.  Raskin  in  1878 
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codiibit^d  at  the  Fine  Art  Society,  along  with  his  Turner  drawings,  a  tmaU  vi^etto 
engiaving  of  the  tame  subject  which  he  had  discovered  in  an  old  translation  of 
OM;  he  wrote  of  it,  ''It  is  unqnestionahly  the  first  motive  of  Turner's  MmieuM 
and  Mesperie^  even  to  the  angular  disposition  of  the  tree  trunks."] 

Mbj  I  also  ask  you  in  any  new  edition  to  direct  attention  to  the  quantify 
and  fineness  of  the  mezzotint  work  of  Turner's  own  hand  in  Plates  06  and 
78  [^sacus  and  Via  Mala\  You  most  ri^tly  note  his  pervading  touch  in 
the  Wye  and  Severn^  the  Inveraray  Pier^  and  the  Calais,  but  you  have  not 
said  enough  of  the  drawing  of  farm  in  white  on  the  two  laboured  plates. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ROSE 

[This  letter  was  written  to  the  secretary  jtro  tern,  of  the  Rusldn  Society  of 
Manchester,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  Ruskm's  views  upon  the  formation  of  such 
a  Society.  For  another  letter  to  Mr.  F.  W.  PuUen,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Society,  see  Vol  XXIV.  p.  423.  The  present  letter  was  printed  in  the  FirH 
Annual  Report  of  the  Buekin  Society  (of  the  Rose),  Manchester,  1880 ;  and  reprinted 
in  Arrome  tf  the  Cfhaee,  voL  it  p.  277*  "  On  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  during 
the  summer  months  (1881),  several  designs  for  a  heraldic  sign  for  the  Society  were 
drawn  up  by  membm  and  friends,  and  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  consent  were  sent  to 
him  early  in  the  autumn.  From  these  he  selected  one  for  the  seneral  use  of  the 
Society,  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Mackmurdo,  and  another  by  Mr.  George  Reid, 
RS.A.,  ''for  general  seal  or  other  stately  use."  With  reference  to  the  latter,  Mr. 
Rusldn  said,  ''It  is  really  as  well  painted  as  well  can  be  .  .  .  only  it  should  have 
our  real  root  of  mottoes,  '  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever,  for  the  land  is  mine.' " 
{The  Ruekin  Society  (Society  qf  the  Roee),  Third  Annual  Report,  Manchester,  1882, 
p.  8.)    For  this  motto  (from  Leviticus  xxv.  28),  see  VoL  XXXT.  p.  xlii.] 

[1879.] 

No,  indeed,  I  don't  want  to  disoourage  the  plan  you  have  so  kindly 
and  earnestly  formed,  but  I  could  not  easily  or  decorously  promote  it 
myself,  could  I  ?  But  I  fully  proposed  to  write  you  a  letter  to  be  read  at 
the  first  meeting,  guarding  you  especially  against  an  "  ism,"  ^  or  a  possibility 
of  giving  occasion  for  one;  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  receive  vour 
present  btter.  Mine  was  not  written,  because  it  gave  me  trouble  to  think 
of  it,  and  I  can't  take  trouble  now.  But  without  thinking,  1  can  at  once 
assure  you  that  the  taking  of  the  name  of  St.  George  would  give  me 
endless  trouble,  and  cause  all  manner  of  mistakes,  and  perhaps  even  legal 
difficulties.     We  must  not  have  that,  please. 

But  I  think  you  might  with  grace  and  truth  take  the  name  of  the 
Society  of  the  Rose  ^ — meaning  the  English  wild  rose — and  that  the  object 
of  the  society  would  be  to  promote  such  English  learning  and  life  as  can 
abide  where  it  grows.  You  see  it  is  the  heraldic  sign  on  my  books,  so 
that  you  might  still  keep  pretty  dose  to  me. 

Supposing  this  were   thought   too   far-fetched   or   sentimental   by  the 

^  [Compare  St.  Marine  Reet,  §  209:  "no  true  disciple  of  mine  wiU  ever  be  a 
Ruskmian''  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  371).] 

>  [For  the  device  of  the  Rose  on  many  of  Ruskin's  hooks,  see  Fore  daoigera, 
Letter  22  (VoL  XXVTL  p.  371).] 
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promoters  of  the  society,  I  think  the  ''  More "  Society  would  be  a  good 
name,  following  out  the  teaching  of  the  Utopia  as  it  is  taken  up  in  Fan} 
I  can't  write  more  to-day,  but  I  dare  say  something  else  may  come  into 
my  head,  and  I'll  write  again,  or  you  can  send  me  more  names  fer  choice. 


THE  READING  OF  NONSENSE 

[Printed  in  the  Strand  Magazine^  December  18d5,  p.  678:  '^part  of  a  letter 
to  a  clerical  correspondent"] 

May  3,  1879. 

My  oear  Sir^ — I  am  obliged  by  your  reply — and  trust  that  you  will 
some  day  know  enough  of  me  to  recognise  the  difference  between  plain- 
ness and  discourtesy.  You  choose  to  waste  your  life  in  reading  literature 
intentionally  corrupt — as  a  natural  consequence,  you  make  inquiries  of  pe^ 
sons  unable  to  answer  you^  but  who  are  disturbed  by  your  questions,  go 
away  saddened,  instead  of  strengthened,  by  your  society,  and  cause  instanUy 
great  trouble  and  waste  of  time  to  other  people.  You  think  it  disoonrteout 
in  the  man  whose  time  you  have  wasted,  to  advise  you  to  read  no  more 
nonsense.  But  you  have,  I  believe,  sense  enough  to  discover,  some  day, 
that  the  advice  was  sound — and  your  impression  ujisound. 

Ever  fiiithfuUy  yours, 

J.  RusKHi. 

BLINDNESS  AND   SIGHT 

[From  the  Y.M.A,  Magazine ,  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's  Aasodatioii, 
Clapham  Congregational  Church,  September  1879,  vol.  iii.,  No.  12,  p.  242.  Re- 
printed in  Arrows  of  the  Chace,  vol.  n.  p.  205.  The  letter  was  sent  by  Ruskin  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Protestant  Blind  Pension  Society  in  answer  to  an  applicatioa 
fbr  subscriptions  which  Ruskin  had  mislaid,  and  thus  left  unanswered.] 

Brantwood,  ISth  Jufy,  1879. 

My  nsAR  Sir, — The  reason  I  never  answered  was — I  now  find — ^the 
difficulty  of  explaining  my  fixed  principle  never  to  join  in  any  invalid 
charities.^  All  the  foolish  world  is  ready  to  help  in  them;  and  will  spend 
large  incomes  in  trying  to  make  idiots  think,  and  the  blind  read,  but  will 
leave  the  noblest  intellects  to  go  to  the  Devil,  and  the  brightest  eyes  to 
remain  spiritually  blind  for  ever!  All  my  work  is  to  help  those  who  have 
eyes  and  see  not.  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

Thos.  Pocock,  Esq. 

I  must  add  that,  to  tmf  mind,  the  prefix  of  '^  Protestant "  to  your 
society's  name  indicates  far  stonier  blindness  than  any  it  will  relieve.' 

»  [See  Letters  7,  37,  38  (VoL  XXVU.  p.  117 ;  Vol.  XXVIH.  pp.  23,  47).] 

•  rpn    this   subject,   compare    Vol.   Xvl.    pp.    168-169 ;    Vol.    XVIL    p.    542 ; 

Vol.  XXVn.  p.  148;  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  214;  and  above,  p.  240  (Letter  42).] 

'  [Compare  what   Ruskin   says  of  "  pig-headed "    Protestantism,    Vol.   yx^TT. 

p.  106.] 
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THE  <<£A6LE'S  NEST'* 

[FrmMk  tlie  Y,M.A.  Mammu,  Ottofct  1879,  toL  if..  No.  1,  p.  IS.  RtprinM 
in  Awrmm  ^  tht  Ckmet^  toL  iL  p.  206w] 

To  ike  EdUor  of  ike  ^  Y.MLA.  Mmgasme'' 

Brantwoois  A^^mti  Uik,  1870. 

Mt  dear  Sib, — ^There  is  a  mass  of  letters  on  my  table  this  morning, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sore  if  the  Y.M.A,  Mugasme^  amonff  them,  is  the 
magaaine  whieh  yoars  of  the  15th  speaks  of  as  ''enclosed  ;  but  you  are 
enUrely  welcome  to  print  my  letter  about  Blind  Asylums  anywhere,  and 
if  in  the  Y.M,A.  I  should  be  glad  to  convey  to  its  editor,  at  the  same 
time,  my  thanks  fer  the  articte  on  ''Growing  Old/'^  which  has  not  a 
little  comforted  me  this  morning — and  my  modest  recommendation  that, 
by  way  of  antidote  to  the  No.  III.  paper  on  the  Sun,  he  should  reproduce 
the  104th,  115th,  and  116th  paragraphs  of  my  Eagie's  Ned,  dosing  them 
with  this  following  sentence  from  the  18th  Book  of  the  Laws  of  PUto, 
dictating  the  due  time  for  the  sittings  of  a  Parliament  seeking  righteous 
policy  ^d  composed^  they  may  note  fiurther,  for  such  search,  of  Young 
Men  and  Old):— 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Rusam. 

POLITICS  IN  YOUTH 

[From  the  YM.A.  Magaatifkey  November  1879,  vd.  iv.,  No.  2,  p.  36.  Re- 
printed in  Arrauf9  qf  the  Cfhace,  vol.  ii.  p.  2ffl.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '*  Y.M.A.  Magamne" 

Sbspvibld,  OMber  IWi,  1879. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  heartily  obliged  by  your  publication  of  those  pieces 
of  Eagl^M  Nest,  and  generally  interested  in  your  Magaaine,  papers  on 
politics  excepted.     Young  men  have  no  business  with  politics  at  all;  and 

1  [The  article  on  ''Growioff  Old"  {Y.M.A,,  Aupst  1879}  was  ''a  study  from 
the  poets"  on  happiness  in  old  age;  that  upon  t£e  sun,  contained  in  the  same 
number  of  the  magazine,  dealt  wiui  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and  the  various  scien- 
tific opinions  about  them ;  the  paragraphs  reprinted  from  the  Eagle'i  Nut  are  upon 
the  sun  as  the  light,  and  Health,  and  Guide  of  life:  see  Vol.  XXTT.  pp.  198, 
203,  204.] 

'  [Xaiftf,  xii.  961  D.  '^Let  him  go  to  the  assembly  of  those  who  review  the 
laws.  This  shall  be  a  mixed  body  of  young  and  old  men,  who  shall  be  required  to 
meet  daUy  between  the  hour  qf  dawn  and  the  rising  qf  the  sun."  On  Parliamentary 
hours,  compare  VoL  XXIL  p.  196.] 
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when  the  time  is  come  for  them  to  have  opinions,  they  will  find  tU 
political  parties  resolve  themselves  at  last  into  two — that  which  holds  with 
Solomon,  that  a  rod  is  for  the  fool's  back,^  and  that  which  holds  with 
the  fool  himself,  that  a  crown  is  for  his  head,  a  vote  for  bis  moa^b,  and 
all  the  universe  for  his  belly. 

Ever  fisiithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

The  song  on  ''Life's  Mid-day"  is  very  beautiful,  except  the  third 
stanza.  The  river  of  God  will  one  day  sweep  down  the  great  city^  not 
feed  it.> 


ON  THE  PURCHASE  OF  PICTURES 

(This  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  one  requesting  Ruskin's  views  on  tiie 
best  means  of  forming  a  public  Gallery  at  Leictster.  It  appeared  in  the  Moest^ 
Okroniele  and  Mercury^  January  31,  and  the  Time$,  February  2,  1800.  B^^led 
in  Arrow9  of  the  Chaee,  vol  i.  p.  82.  For  another  reference  to  the  letter^  see  Oa 
the  Old  Road,  above,  p.  268.] 

[January  1880.] 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  is  deeply  interesting  to  me,  but  what  use  is 
there  in  my  telling  you  what  to  do?  The  mob  won't  let  you  do  it.  It 
is  fataUy  true  that  no  one  nowadays  can  appreciate  pictures  by  the  Old 
Masters!  and  that  every  one  can  understand  Frith's  "Derby  Day"' — that 
is  to  say,  everybody  is  interested  in  jockeys,  harlots,  mountebanks,  and 
men  about  town ;  but  nobody  in  saints,  heroes,  kings,  or  wise  men— either 
from  the  east  or  west.  What  can  you  do  ?  If  your  Committee  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  such  a  resolution  as  the  appointment  of  any  smgfy  respon- 
sible person,  any  well-informed  gentleman  of  taste  in  your  neighbourhood, 
to  buy  for  the  Leicester  public  just  what  he  would  buy  for  himself — that 
is  to  say,  himself  and  his  familt/, — children  being  the  really  most  important 
of  the  untaught  public, — and  to  answer  simply  to  all  accusation — ''That  is 
a  good  and  worthy  piece  of  art — (past  or  present,  no  matter  which), — make 
the  most  and  best  you  can  of  it": — that  method,  so  long  as  tenable,  will 
be  useful.     I  know  of  no  other. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

*  [Proverbs  xxvi.  3,  and  x.  13.] 

^  [The  following  are  the  lines  specially  alluded  to : — 

*'  Shall  the  stroug  ftill-flowing  river,  bearing  on  its  mighty  breast 
Half  the  wealth  of  some  proud  nation,  precious  spoils  of  East  and  West, 
Shall  it  raourn  its  mountain  cradle  and  its  iufant  heathery  bed, 
All  its  youthful  songs  and  dances,  as  adown  the  hills  it  sped. 
When  by  it  in  yon  great  city  half  a  million  mouths  are  fed  ?  " 

(V.M.A,  Magazine,  October  1879.)] 

'  [For  a  notice  of  this  picture,  see  Vol.  XIV,  p.  161.] 
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THE  PERFECnON  OF  PRINTING 


[P^PM  tkt  B  will  I*   hliMnriii  If  ^>ifiif   Ernkm^t   Ammmi^  T«t  k  vlW>)« 
Tyi  cicliact  ham  m  leltar  mi  ftsikm  to  tii*  tdilwv  Mr.  A.  TiNr»  to  wWn  tl» 


put  L»  18SW»  ^  »4  (N«w  103X] 

I  Mme  joa  agun  hour  gladlj  I  he&r  oi  an  aasociaUon  of  prinlon  who 
win  sometimes  inoe  work  m  a  form  worth j  of  their  own  crafty  and  show- 
ing to  the  nttarmost  the  best  of  whidi  it  fa  capable.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  lovely  field  of  design  is  open  in  the  treatment  <tf  decoratire  type — not  in 
the  mere  big  initials,  in  which  one  cannot  find  the  letters,  bat  in  delicato 
and  Tariably  fimtastlc  omamentatlcm  of  capitals^  and  filling  of  blank  spaces 
or  musically-diTided  periods  of  sentences  and  breadths  of  margin,  raper 
that  won't  break  ar  won't  mildew  would  be  literally  a  ''godsend"  to  me, 
I  scarcely  care  to  design  an  engraving  to  go  on  modem  pi^^er.  I  have  the 
most  entire  sympathy  with  your  objecto,  bat  believe  that  people  wiii  have 
bad  paper  nowadays,  bad  printing  nowadays,  and  bad  painting  nowadays, 
and  nothing  else. 


TRUE  NEWS  OF  GOOD 

[From  Messrs.  Sotheby's  CaUUofue  qf  Autogmpk  Letten  sold  by  them  21st  May 
1890  (No.  99).  Also  in  Messrs.  Newcome's  Catalogae,  1890,  No.  289.  Reprinted 
in  IgdrtuU,  Noyember  1890,  voL  IL  p.  66,  and  thence  in  RuMnianm^  part  i.,  1890, 
p.  94  (No,  103).] 

[Ajmors,  Oeiober  26,  1880.] 

My  dear  Sir, — Noikimg  can  be  begun  well  on  borrowed  money.  And 
/  am  the  last  person  to  promote  any  manner  of  Journalism.  But  if  any 
one  of  you  will  buy  a  hand  press,  and  the  rest  of  you  will  cut  out  the 
true  news  of  any  good  thing  done  anywhere,  out  of  other  newspapers,  and 
set  up  type  and  pull  them  with  your  own  arms  on  good  paper,  and  pay  a 
newsboy  to  call — if  it  be  but  fifty  copies,  once  a  month — ''  True  news  of 
Oood/'  and  you  can  sell  your  fifty  copies  for  a  penny  each,  and  put  the 
odd  2d.  of  the  4  and  2d.  aside  for  future  capita],  you  may  get  on  and  be 
of  use.  Or  if  you  will  hold  your  tongue  and  work  till  you  have  some 
money,  and  then  set  workmen  to  print  as  aforesaid.  But  don't  borrow, 
nor  hope  for  gain,  or  you  are  lost  like  the  rest. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

P.S. — I  never  got  any  of  your  letters  till  to-day,  26th  Oct.,  at 
Amiens. 
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THE  CERTAINTY  OF  REVOLUTION 

[From  Mefitn.  Newcome's  Catalogae  of  Autograph  Letters^  1890  (No.  282). 
Reprinted  in  Igdnuii,  December  1890,  voL  iL  p.  100,  and  thence  in  RualnmimiM, 
nvt  i.,  1890,  np.  111-112  (No.  124).  The  ''Irish  misery"  was  the  agricultmal 
distresB  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Land  Leaffae :  see  a  nmilar  letter 
from  Ruskin  printed  in  Fors  Omjigeray  Letter  89  (Vol.  XaIX.  p.  403).] 

[Sth  January,  1880.] 

.  .  .  But  don't  you  know  then  that  I  am  entirely  with  you  in  this 
Irish  misery,  and  have  been  this  thirty  years?— only  one  can't  speak 
plain  without  distinctly  becoming  a  leader  of  Revolution !  I  know  that 
Revolution  muii  come  in  all  the  world — but  I  can't  act  with  Danton  or 
Robespierre,  nor  with  the  modem  French  Republican  or  Italian  one.  I  coM 
with  you  and  your  Irish,  but  you  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

I  have  spoken — and  plainly  too — for  all  who  have  ears,  and  bear;  bat 
all  landlords  have  adder's  ears^  as  well  as  teeth.  .  .  . 


WHISTLER  t;.   RUSKIN 

[From  the  Glasgow  Herald,  January  27,  1900,  commmiicated  by  ''J.  A.,**  wbo 
e3q[»Iained  that  ''the  painting  by  Whistler  which  was  the  cause  of  the  fiimous  law 

£lea  was  sold  in  Glasgow  by  auction  after  extensive  advertising,  in  which  Mr. 
Luskin's  name  was  freely  used.  The  picture  caused  but  languid  interest  in  your 
city,  and  at  the  sale  onlv  fetched  a  few  pounds.  I  forget  the  exact  sum,  but 
thinking  Mr.  Ruskin  would  be  interested  m  the  matter,  I  sent  him  one  of  the 
catalogues  and  other  details."  For  particulars  of  the  libel  case  referred  to,  see 
VoL  XTTTX.  pp.  xxiii.-xxv.] 

Bkantwood,  January  24,  1880. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  sincerely  obliged  by  your  letter,  and  much  more 
pleased  by  its  contents  than  perhaps  some  of  my  friends  would  think  it 
virtuous  to  be.  I  do  not  say  "dignified,"  because  the  principal  annoyance 
in  the  whole  matter  to  me  was  the  way  my  best  friends  wrote  as  if  Mr.  W. 
was  really  something  of  a  dangerous  match  and  antagonist — and  their  ex- 
pecting me  to  answer  or  debate  with  him — so  that  I  need  not  expect 
my  friends  to  sympathise  with  any  dignities  of  mine;  but  they  might 
expect  me  to  express  virtuous  forgiveness  and  the  like,  of  which  there  is 
no  shadow  (or  light)  whatsoever  in  my  mind,  but  entire  satis£M:tion  in  all 
that  you  teU  me  in  all  its  bearings,  and  I  am  especially  glad  it  was  done 
by  Glaswegians,  who  are  helping  me  now  in  many  ways;*  they  must  for- 
give a  nasty  little  bit  I've  had  to  put  in  about  Glasgow  in  a  letter  I've  been 
forced  to  write  for  next  Omiemporary^  I'll  beg  their  pardon  in  next  Fore,^ 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully  and  obliged, 

J.  Ruskin. 

^  rSee  Psalms  Iviii.  4.] 

M  A  reference  to  the  work  of  the  "  Ruskin   Society  of  Glasgow " :  see  Vol. 
XXxUI.  p.  xxvii.  n.l 

'  [The  "Rejoinder     to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester:  see  §5  (above,  p.  407).] 

*  [Utter  88  (March  1880),  dated   "February  8"  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  381);    but  it 
contains  no  reference  to  Glasgow.] 
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UVING^  « MERCHANT  OF  VENICE^ 

{Fnm  tlie  Thmtre,  liait^  1880,  p.  188.  Reprinted  in  Arfnmm  ^  tht  CUee^ 
v«L  iL  pp.  26^988w  The  drcmnBtenoM  connected  with  the  pretent  letter,  or 
inllier  eitract  from  one,  axe  es  follow :  After  wituestiiig  the  performuioe  of  the 
Mtrekmd  ^  Vmk*  at  the  Lyceum  Theetre,  Rnskin  hM  come  converaetion  with 
Irring  on  the  tnhjeet  In  the  Tktmktt  of  Jannary  188CK— p.  68— appeared  a  para* 
graph  whkh  atated  that  at  the  interview  Rntldn  had  declared  Irring't  ^'Shvlock" 
to  he  ''nohle,  tender,  and  true,"  and  it  is  to  that  atatement  Uiat  the  preetnt  letter, 
which  ameared  in  the  March  nnmher  of  the  rAeafre,  relatML  It  waa  added  that 
Iw  a  mUer  itafcement  of  his  views  of  the  Merckani  qf  IVnW,  Mr.  Roskin  reforred 
to  Mwmera  Pkhxrit,  §  100  fV^ol.  XVII.  p.  228):  see  also  in  this  voinme,  ahove. 
p.  423.  ^Vith  reforance  to  tne  letter  privately  addressed  to  Irving,  the  Tkfntrt  or 
April  (p.  248)  had  a  note  to  the  effsct  that  Ir\'iug  had,  ''for  excellent  and  com- 
mendahie  reasons,"  preforred  it  not  heing  made  public] 

6fA  FbH.,  188a 

I  have  no  doubt  that  whatever  Mr.  Irving  has  stated  that  I  said,  I 
did  say.  But  in  personal  address  to  an  artist,  to  whom  one  is  introduced 
for  the  first  time,  one  does  not  usually  say  ail  that  may  be  in  one's  mind. 
And  if  expressions  limited,  if  not  even  somewhat  exaggerated,  by  cour- 
tesy, be  afterwards  quoted  as  a  total  and  careful ly-expreued  criticism,  the 
general  reader  will  be— or  may  be  easily — much  misled.  I  did  and  do  much 
admire  Mr.  Irving's  own  acting  of  Shylock.  But  I  entirely  dissent  (and 
indignantly  as  well  as  entirely)  from  his  general  reading  and  treatment  of 
the  play.  And  I  think  that  a  modem  audience  will  uwariably  be  not  only 
wrong,  but  diametrically  and  with  polar  accuracy  opposite  to,  the  real  view 
of  any  great  author  in  the  moulding  of  his  work. 

So  &r  as  I  could  in  kindness  venture,  I  expressed  my  feelings  to  that 
effect,  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Irving  on  the  day  after  I  saw 
the  play;  and  I  should  be  sincerely  obliged  to  him,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  if  he  would  publish  the  whole  of  that  letter.^ 


HECITATIONS 

[This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  R  T.  Webling,  by  whom  it  was  afterwards 
printed  as  a  testimonial  of  the  interest  and  success  of  his  daughters'  recitations. 
It  was  printed  in  the  DaUy  Neioi  (February  18,  1880),  and  reprinted  in  Arrawi  qf 
the  Chace,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.] 

Sheffield,  I6th  Fdbruary,  1880. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  most  hapOT  to  assure  you,  in  reply  to  your  in- 
teresting letter  of  the  12th,  that  I  heard  your  daughters  recitations  in 
London  last  autumn,  with  quite  unmixed  pleasure  and  the  sincerest  ad- 
miration— ^not  merely  that,  but  with  grave  change  in  my  opinions  of  the 
rneral  value  of  recitations  as  a  means  of  popular  instruction.  Usually, 
like  better  to  hear  beautiful  poetry  read  quietly  than  recited  with  action. 

^  [On  Ruskin's  insistence  that  his  letters,  if  published,  should  be  given  completely, 
see  above,  pp.  195-196,  and  below,  p.  620.] 
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But  I  felty  in  hearing  Shellej's  ''Cloud"  recited  (I  think  it  was  by  Miss 
Josephine)  that  I  also  was  ''one  of  the  people,"  and  understood  the  poem 
better  than  ever  before,  though  I  am  by  way  of  knowing  something  about 
douds,  too.  I  also  know  the  ''Jackdaw  of  Rheims"  pretty  nearly  by 
heart  ;^  but  I  would  gladly  come  to  London  straightway,  had  I  the  time, 
to  hear  Miss  Peggy  speak  it  again.  And — ^in  fine — I  have  not  seen  any 
public  entertainment — for  many  a  long  year — at  once,  so  sweet,  so  inno- 
cent, and  so  helpful,  as  that  which  your  children  can  give  tx>  all  the  gentle 
and  simple  in  mind  and  heart. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully,  and  with  all  felicitation  youn, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


RUSKIN^S  TEACHING 

[From  the  O^^ford  Unwertity  Herald^  Jane  12,  1880.  Reprinted  in  Igdratil, 
AugOBt  1880,  vol.  i.  pp.  800-^1,  and  thence  in  Rtukiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  54-d5 
(No.  52).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Oxford  Unkernly  Herald" 

Bbantwood,  June  7th,  1880. 

Sir, — I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  your  kindly  written  notice  of  me  in 
your  issue  of  the  5th  inst. ;  but  will  you  permit  me  to  correct  its  closing 
statement,  a  very  important  one,  written  indeed  not  without  apparent 
grounds,  yet  I  think  more  with  a  view  to  liveliness  of  finish  for  your  aitide 
than  to  its  essential  justice.* 

Of  all  men  who  have  ventured  to  take  a  teacher's  office  in  these 
modem  days,  I  am  precisely  the  one  who  has  taught  least  of  his  own.* 
Had  I  announced  myself  as  a  discoverer  or  doctor  of  new  things,  I  should 
instantly  have  had  a  following,  and  been  amicably  received  by  my  fellow- 
sectarians  as   taking  my   fair  part  in   their  round   game.     It   is   precisely 

^  [For  another  reference  to  Barham  and  his  Ingoldsby  Legends,  see  above,  p.  103.] 
s  [The  article  related  to  the  proposal  made  in  Oxford  at  the  end  of  May  1880 
to  place  a  bust  of  Raskin  in  the  University  Drawing  Schools  which  he  had  insti- 
tuted and  endowed^  The  circular  issued  inviting  subscriptions  was  dated  May  27, 
'  "     ~  "        '         ..-.-...  ^.    —  ...  ae-Jou 


and  was  signed  by  Prince  Leopold,  Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  Henry  Acland,  Bums 
Leighton,  Creorffe  Richmond,  Henry  Smith,  and  most  of  the  Heads  of  Houses.  The 
bust  now  stands  in  the  Drawing  School,  and  has  been  reproduced  in  VoL  XXI. 
(Plate  LXX.  p.  308).  The  words  of  the  article  referred  to  in  the  letter  were  these : 
^'  He  has  suffered  from  his  own  powers,  as  all  men,  being  human,  must  suffer.  .  .  . 
He  is  unable  to  endure  authonty  on  any  subject,  or  even  to  accept  testimony. 
His  life  has  been  spoiled  by  his  own  continual  attempts  to  substitute  a  Christiani^ 
of  his  own  for  the  Church  of  England ;  he  has  his  own  political  economy ;  he  has 
S3rstematised  an  excellent  botany  of  his  own,  a  mineralogy  of  his  own,  a  geologv 
of  his  own ;  he  has  driven  himself  fhintic  by  conducting  a  magazine  of  his  own, ' 
etc.  The  actually  closing  words  of  the  somewhat  inconsistent  article,  however, 
were  in  another  strain,  and  paid  the  full  tribute  **  to  the  kindest  heart  and  keenest 
benevolence  in  England  ;  to  the  poet,  painter,  and  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God 
in  Nature,  who  is  best  worthy  to  succeed  Wordsworth  and  Turner.'*] 
'  [Ck)mpare  Vol.  XXII.  p.  505 ;  and  below,  p.  589.] 
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becftnse  I  utter  nothing  of  mj  own,  and  therefore  virtually  hint  to  them 
that  they  had  better  utter  nothing  of  theirs,  that  they  unite  in  imoring 
or  abusing  me.  The  theology  I  teach  is  not  mine,  but  St  Bernard's  and 
St.  Fimncis's ;  the  philosophy  I  teach  is  Pkto's  and  Bacon's ;  the  art,  Phidias' 
aiui  John  Bellini's ;  the  economy,  Xenophon's ;  the  geology,  Saussure's ;  and 
I  quitted  the  University,  not  at  all  because  my  health  had  fidled,  but 
because  I  saw  that  I  could  be  of  no  more  real  use  there  practically :  I 
was  looked  upon  as  a  lively  musical-box  instead  of  a  man  who  knew  his 
science  and  his  business;  and  where  the  traditions  in  which  I  had  been 
trained  to  my  Mastership  were  set  at  nought  by  the  younger  schoolmen, 
who  read  Spencer  instead  of  Plato,  Smith  instead  of  Solomon,  and  were  so 
ashamed  of  the  Church  they  were  champions  of,  that  they  dared  not  ask 
their  pupils  to  say  its  prayers.^ 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  LORD  RECTORSHIP  OF  GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY 

[These  letters  first  appeared  in  the  Oiatgaw  Herald;  the  first  four  on  October 
7,  the  fifth  on  October  12,  1880.  They  were  reprinted  in  Arrawe  of  the  Okace, 
vol  ii.  pp.  282-284.  The  first  was  written  to  the  President  of  the  Conservative 
Club  upon  his  requesting  Rusldn  to  stand  for  the  Lord  Rectorship ;  the  second  in 
answer  to  a  hope  that  Ruskin  would  reconsider  the  decision  he  nad  exprensed  in 
his  reply ;  and  the  third  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  explaining  what  the  duties 
of  the  ofiice  were.  The  fourth  letter  rerors  to  one  which  dealt  with  some  reflec- 
tions made  by  the  Liberal  Club  upon  the  former  conduct  of  their  opponents.  For 
the  result  of  the  election,  see  Vol.  XXXTTT.  p.  xxvii.  n,] 


Braktwood,  lOik  June^  1880. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  greatly  flattered  by  your  letter,  but  there  are  two 
reasons  why  I  can't  staml — ^the  first,  that  though  I  believe  myself  the 
staunchest  Conservative  in  the  British  Islands,^  I  bold  some  opinions,  and 
must  soon  dearly  utter  them,*  concerning  both  lands  and  rents,  which  I 
fear  the  Conservative  Club  would  be  very  far  from  sanctioning,  and  think 
Mr.  Bright  himself  had  been  their  safer  choice.  The  second,  that  I  am 
not  in  the  least  disposed  myself  to  stand  in  any  contest  where  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Bright  might  beat  me. 

Are  there  really  no  Scottish  gentlemen  of  birth  and  learning  from  whom 
you  could  choose  a  Rector  worthier  than  Mr.  Bright  .>  and  better  able  than 
any  Southron  to  rectify  what  mi^t  be  oblique,  or  hold  stnlgfat  what 
wasn't  yet  so,  in  a  Scottish  University? 

^  rSee  above,  pi  X1&] 

«  [ComiMire  the  Prefim  to  The  BMe  ^  Amkme,  VoL  XXXIIL  p.  21,1 
»  tRostin  was  pfohaMy  t^™^  ofWs  neat  Uttw  (»)  m  F^n   Ohvifern, 
addressed  to  the  Trade  UaiQas  (Yol.  yttt    ^  M^^  ^    * 

xjxvr.  8,1 
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your  Stage  tutors,  what  will  honourably  maintain  them.  Let  there  be  no 
starring  on  the  Stage  boards,  more  than  on  the  deck,  but  the  Broadside 
well  delivered. 

And  let  the  English  Gentleman  consider  with  himself  what  he  has  got 
to  teach  the  people:  perhaps  then,  be  may  tell  the  English  Actor  what 
he  has  to  teach  them. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

(2) 

Amibns,  October  I2ik,  1880. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  heartily  glad  you  think  my  letter  may  be  of  some 
use.     I  wish  it  had  contained  the  tenth  part  of  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

May  I  ask  you  at  least  to  add  this  note  to  it,  to  tell  how  indignant  I 
was,  a  few  days  ago,  to  see  the  drop-scene  (!)  of  the  Foiiet  at  Paris  oom- 
posed  of  huge  advertisements !  The  ghastly  want  of  sense  of  beauty,  and 
endurance  of  loathsomeness  gaining  hourly  on  the  people ! 

They  were  playing  the  FUle  du  Tambour  Major  ^  superbly,  for  the  most 
part;  they  gave  the  introductory  convent  scene  without  the  least  carica- 
ture, the  Abbess  being  played  by  a  very  beautiful  and  gracefully-mannered 
actress,  and  the  whole  thing  would  have  been  delightful  had  the  mere 
decorations  of  the  theatre  been  clean  and  pretty.  To  think  that  all  the 
strength  of  the  world  combining  in  Paris  to  amuse  itself  can't  have  clean 
box-curtains!  or  a  pretty  landscape  sketch  for  a  drop  scene! — but  sits  in 
squalor  and  dismalness,  with  bills  stuck  all  over  its  ndeau  I 

I  saw  he  Ckdlet^  here  last  night,  in  many  respects  well  played  and  song, 
and  it  is  a  quite  charming  little  opera  in  its  story,  only  it  requires  ta 
actress  of  extreme  refinement  for  the  main  part,  and  everybody  last  night 
sang  too  loud.  There  is  no  music  of  any  high  quality  in  it,  but  the  pteoe 
is  one  which,  played  with  such  delicacy  as  ^most  any  clever,  wellbred  girl 
could  put  into  the  heroine's  part  (if  the  audiences  would  look  for  acting 
more  than  voice),  ought  to  be  extremely  delightful  to  simple  persons. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  heard  William  Tell  entirely  massacred  at  the 
great  opera  house  at  Paris.  My  belief  is  they  scarcely  sang  a  piece  of 
pure  Rossini  all  night,  but  had  fitted  in  modem  skimble-skamble  tunes,  and 
quite  unspeakably  clumsy  and  common  ballet.  I  scarcely  came  away  in 
better  humour  from  the  mouthed  tediousness  of  Garin^  at  the  Fran^aise, 
but  they  took  pains  with  it,  and  I  suppose  it  pleased  a  certain  class  of 
audience.     The   William  Tell  could  please  nobody  at  heart. 

The  libretto  of  Jean  de  Nivelle^  is  very  beautiful,  and  ought  to  hare 
new  music  written  for  it.  Anything  so  helplessly  tuneless  as  its  present 
music  I  never  heard,  except  mosquitos  and  cicadas. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruscm. 

^  [By  Offenbach  (first  produced  1879).] 

'  [Comic  opera  (first  produced  1834) ;  libretto  by  Scribe  and  Mdlesville ;  musk 
by  A.  Adam.] 

■  [A  comedy  by  Delair  produced  at  the  Comedie-Fran9ai8e  on  July  8,  1880.1 

^  [An  opera  (produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  on  March  8,  1880)  by  Leo 
Delibes.] 
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"THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  AUl'' 

[Printed  in  the  Strand  Magazine,  Deoember  1895,  p.  078,  addressed  to  Mr. 
John  T.  Becon.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  there  jriven  as  *^  1879/'  but  this  must 
be  wrong,  as  it  contains  a  reference  to  F&r*  of  September  1880.  For  another 
letter  on  The  Queen  qf  the  Air,  see  aboye,  p.  504.] 

[188a] 

My  dear  Sir, — Yes,  The  Queen  of  the  Air  was  a  great  delight  to 
myself;  but  I  should  never  have  thought  of  asking  the  British  workman 
to  read  it, — and  I  doubt  if  you  are  a  fair  specimen  of  him.  I  have  told 
my  publisher,  to  whom  I  forward  your  letter,  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
gratis  letter:^  and  I  will  think  over  the  experiment  and  a  cheap  edition 
of  the  Queen^ — if  you  can  get  a  hundred  signatures  of  real  workmen,  in 
Blackburn  or  elsewhere — asking  for  it 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


A  "CHESTERFIELD^  LETTER 

[This  and  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  Douglas,  appeared  in  the 
Standard,  November  17,  1880.  Reprinted  in  Igdroiil,  June  1890,  vol.  L  pp.  215, 
216,  and  thence  in  Buskiniana,  part  i.,  1800,  pp.  33-34  (No.  29).  Many  of  the 
daily  papers  of  November  12,  1880,  contained,  together  with  articles  thereon,  the 
foUowmg  extraordinary  letter,  as  having  been  reiul  at  the  Art  School  of  Chester- 
field, and  being  in  answer  to  a  request  that  Ruskin  would  come  and  lecture 
there : — 

Harlisdin,  LosmoN,  Fridap, 

Mt  dbab  Sib, — Your  letter  reaohea  me  here.  Hftve  just  returned  from  Yenioe,  where  I 
have  ruminated  in  the  pesturagea  of  the  home  of  art ;  the  loveliest  and  holiest  of  loTeW  and 
holy  dties,  where  the  very  stones  orv  out,  eloquent  in  the  elegmnoies  of  iambics.  I  oouid  not 
if  I  would  go  to  Chesterfield,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  I  would  go  if  I  could.  I  do  not 
hire  myself  out— after  Uie  fashion  of  a  brainless,  long-toogued  puppet— for  the  filthy  ducats. 
You,  and  those  who  told  you  to  write  me.  want  me,  I  prssume,  to  come  that  you  may  make 
money  for  your  art  class ;  and  if  I  should  get  you  muoii  money  you  will  then  tolerate  some 
good  advice  from  me.    No,  I  will  not  come. 

I  have  heard  of  Chesterfield.  Hath  it  not  a  steeple-abomination,  and  is  it  not  the  home— 
if  not  the  cradle— of  that  aroh-abomination-creator,  Stephenson?  To  him  are  we  indebted  for 
the  screeching  and  howling  and  shrieUnff  fiends,  fit  only  for  a  Pandemonium,  called  locomotives, 
that  disgrace  the  loveliest  spots  of  God^  own  land. 

I  wiU  not  come  to  Chesterfield.  Tell  your  students  that  art  is  a  holy  luxury,  and  they 
must  pay  for  it  Tell  them  to  study,  to  ponder,  and  to  work  with  a  single  thought  for  per- 
fection, observing  loving  and  strict  obedience  to  the  monitions  of  their  teachers.  Let  them 
learn  to  do  things  rightly  and  humblv,  and  then,  by  the  conviction  that  they  can  never  do 
them  as  well  as  they  have  been  done  by  others,  tney  mav  be  profited. 

My  good  young  people,  this  is  pre-eminentlv  the  foolishest — yes,  quite  the  foolishest— notion 
that  you  can  get  into  your  little  egg-shells  of  heads :  that  you  can  be  a  Titian,  or  a  Raphael, 
or  a  Fhidias ;  or  that  you  can  write  like  Seneca.  But  because  you  cannot  be  great,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  aspire  to  greatness.  In  joy,  humility,  and  humbleness  work 
together.    Only  don't  study  art  because  it  will  pay,  and  do  not  ask  for  payment  because  you 

^  [Letter  89  of  Fori,  addressed  ''To  the  Trades  Unions  of  England/'  and  circu- 
kted  gratis  amonf  them  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  398).] 

'  [No  cheap  ecution  was  issued,  however,  until  1887.] 
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ftadv  art  Art  will  make  you  also  wiser  and  happier,  and  if  worth  paying  for.  If  yoa  art 
in  debt— as  I  suppose  yon  are,  or  why  pester  me  ?~pav  off  your  debts  ToorselTes.  If  Toa 
write  to  me  only  that  yon  may  get  money,  you  are  on  the  foouishesi  of  all  errands.  Wisaom 
is  more  preoioas  than  rabies,  and  is  offered  to  you  as  a  blessing  in  herself,  ^e  is  the  reward 
of  industry,  kindness,  and  modesty.  She  is  the  prise  of  prises,  the  strength  of  your  life  now, 
and  an  earnest  of  the  life  that  is  to  oome.  This  advice  is  better  than  money,  and  I  gift  it 
to  yon  gratis.    Ponder  it  and  profit  by  it. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

JOHS  RUSKIH. 

A  reference  to  the  Mansfield  Art  School  notes  (now  reprinted  in  A  Joy  fo/r 
Ever.  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  155-159)  will  show  the  soarce  from  which  the  later  part  of 
the  letter  was  taken.  Ruskin  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  papers,  '^  Tlie  letter  reed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Art  School,  Chesterfield,  as  having  been  received  from  me, 
is  a  complete  rorgery";  while  the  Olobe  of  November  13  contained  a  formal  letter 
authorized  and  signed  by  Ruskin  in  these  terms : — 

''A  Scandalous  Hoax.— To  the  Editor  of  the  6^/060.  Sm^— The  letter 
yon  quote  in  vour  last  night's  issue  as  having  been  sent  by  me  to  the 
secretary  of  tne  Art  School  at  Chesterfield  is  an  impudent  hoax  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  letting  this  be  known  as 
soon  as  possible. — I  am.  Sir,  your  fiiithful  servant,  John  Ruskin  :  Arthur 
Severn's,  Heme  Hill,  S.E.,  November  13." 

The  Obierver,  November  14,  1880,  also  published  a  telegram  from  Ruskin  thus: 
"The  letter  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  Art  School,  Chesterfield,  as  having  been 
received  from  me,  is  a  forgery.*^ 

0) 

Arthur  Severn's,  Hrrnk  Hill,  Loin>ON,  SJS., 
I6th  Nov.,  '8a 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  heartily  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
embarrassment  and  annoyance  to  you ;  but  the  fact  is,  when  I  have  any 
work  in  hand  which  I  care  for,  I  don't  read  my  letters,  but  as  just  now, 
at  Chartres  and  Amiens,  carry  them  about  in  bundles  in  my  portmanteau 
and  look  at  them  as  Ulysses  at  the  bags  of  .£olus.^  Hence  none  of  your 
letters  got  any  answer  from  me,  and  it  must  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  some  waggish  pupil  of  the  school  that  they  had  not.  The  rest  ''va 
sans  dire."  For  my  own  part,  I  am  heartily  glad  it  has  happened,  the 
howl  of  all  the  papers  being  magnificent;  but  I  am  sincerely  concerned 
for  your  annoyance  and  the  various  troubles  you  have  gone  through.  It 
may  be  well  to  state,  once  for  all,  that  I  cannot  now  take  part  in  publie 
business,  and  rarely  answer  letters  about  it.  My  life  is  running  short, 
and  I  mean  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  can. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

(2) 

Hernk  Hill,  S.E.,  19fA  Nov.,  '80. 

My  dear  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  the  cutting  from  Sheffield  Telegraph.  I 
assure  you  I  was  quite  sorry  to  disclaim  the  "  Chesterfield  letter "  :  it  was 
such  a  tasty  dish   of  mince   from   things  I  had  to  my  own  notion  said  in 

*  [See  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  19  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  312).] 
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a  useful  way  enough^  so  that  there  was  no  wonder  that  it  succeeded  so 
generally.  Of  course  I  saw  at  once  how  it  had  been  patched  up«  but  there 
was  no  use  in  telegraphing  to  you  the  exact  sources  of  its  "shreds  and 
patches."  1  If  only  the  good  British  public  would  take  half  the  interest 
in  any  half-page  of  my  real  writings — some  thirty  volumes  of  which  now 
lie  open  to  them — ^which  they  have  done  in  these  squibs  upon  them,  I 
should  be  evermore  grateful  to  the  composer  of  the  ''  Famous  "  (as  I  am 
proud  to  see  it  styled)  ''Chesterfield  letter." 

In  case  you  should  see  fit  to  make  any  public  use  of  this  one,  may 
it  be  understood  as  the  announcement  of  my  wish  that  the  whole  business 
may  speedily  reach  its  ''  Requiescat/'  and  that,  at  all  events,  I  must  hence- 
forth severely  persist  in  mine. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  ever  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


COUNSEL  TO  YOUNG  SCX)TS 

[First  printed  in  lAfe  and  Work:  a  Parish  Magasrine,  November  1887  (Edinbaivh, 
Publication  Offices  of  the  Church  of  Scotland),  voL  ix.  p.  173 ;  published  with  other 
letters  from  J.  S.  Blackie  and  J.  C.  Shairp.  Addressed,  in  reply  to  a  request  for 
advice,  to  the  Rev.  W.  Forsyth  of  Abemethy,  when  organising  a  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Society.    Reprinted  in  the  British  WuMjf,  mvember  4,  1887.] 

Brantwood,  1H  January,  1881. 

My  dear  Sir, — It  is  at  any  rate  an  encouragement  to  me  in  the  opening 
of  the  New  Year  to  find  that  a  minister  of  Christ  believes  I  am  able  to  be 
useful  to  youth  under  his  charge.  But  I  have  little  hope  myself  of  being 
heard  in  anything;  for,  on  the  whole,  my  messages  are  depressing  to  the 
worldly  ardours  of  our  day,  and  not  glowing  enough  to  kindle  the  heavenly 
ones.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  could  persuade  your  young  Halbert 
Glendinnings  ^  to  set  themselves  first  to  get  a  pure  and  noble  conception  of 
Scottish  life  as  it  might  be  lived  in  Scotland,  and  then  to  found  all  their 
literary  and  other  studies  on  a  faithful  desire  to  embellish  their  Scottish 
homes,  and  to  stay  in  them,  and  make  their  days  long  in  their  own  land,* 
— not  rich  nor  powerful  in  other  people's  lands — ^you  would  get  at  a  rule 
and  system  of  reading,  not  to  say  of  thought,  which  in  itself  would  be 
extremely  delightful,  and  open  into  higher  walks  for  all  who  felt  qualified 
for  them.  Perhaps  if  your  little  society  were  at  first  to  acquaint  itself 
accurately  with  the  mineralogy  and  flora  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  would 
be  found  a  good  beginning  for  all  else.  If  you  were  to  tell  me  more 
definitely  your  wishes  and  difficulties,  I  might  perhaps  make  a  more  per- 
tinent answer. 

Believe  me,  always  fiiithfuUy  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

1  \Hamkt,  Act  iii.  so.  4  ('' shreds"  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  '' threads").] 
'  [For  a  reference  to  this  ''  counsel,"  drawn  from  The  Monastery  and  The  Ahbot^ 
see  in  a  later  volume  Raskin's  letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  February  6,  1881.] 
'  [Exodus  XX.  12.] 
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A  DRAWING  LESSON 

jThif  letter  appeared  in  the  Cape  Quarterly  Review,  October  1^  1881  (Cape  Town^ 
J.  C.  Jata)^  vol.  L.  pp.  190-191.  It  was  reprinted  in  Igdnuii,  Jane  1890,  toL  L 
pp.  211,  212,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  nart  i.,  1890,  pp.  29-dO  ^o.  21).  The 
date  of  the  letter  was  not  given ;  it  may  nave  been  very  mach  earlier  than  1881, 
possibly  about  the  time  of  Elemente  i(f  Drawing. 1 

[1881?] 

My  dear  Sir, — I  send  you,  in  a  folio,  a  woodcut  of  Albert  Durer's — a 
letter,  magnified,  of  a  thirteenth-century  MS.,  and  a  memorandum  of  some 
ivy-leaves.  I  will  ask  you  to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  a  simple  deal 
firame  made,  of  the  size  of  the  sheet  on  which  the  illuminated  letter  is, 
MTith  a  common  glass,  and  any  invention  you  like  best  for  taking  sheets  of 
paper  in  and  out,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  put  the  drawings  or  prints  I  may 
send  you  into  the  said  frame  while  you  copy  them, — as  some  of  them,  the 
Albert  Dilrer  for  instance,  I  could  not  replace  easily  if  hurt 

I  want  you  first  to  copy,  with  a  common  pen,  the  dn^ons'  heads  and 
the  foliage  in  the  foreground  out  of  the  Albert  Diirer.  Trace  the  heads 
and  leaves  if  you  like,  to  lose  no  time  in  merely  placing.  Then  draw 
with  a  common — not  steel — pen,  and  common  ink.  I  want  you  to  do  thi% 
in  order  to  get  accustomed  to  the  great  master's  way  of  expressing  himself 
with  pure  black  lines.  When  you  have  done  the  dragon  and  leaves,  I 
shall  ask  you  (for  you  shall  know  your  fate  at  once)  to  try  and  draw 
anything  that  comes  in  your  way,  in  the  same  manner,— cocks,  hens,  all 
manner  of  poultry, — dogs,  cats,  mice,  anjrthing  alive ;  always  trying  to  get 
the  life  of  the  beast  and  its  real  nature,  its  doggish  or  cockish  expresilon ; 
not  to  make  a  pretty  drawing,  but  a  drawing  with  the  essence  of  the 
beast  in  it^ 

In  the  meantime,  while  doing  the  Albert  Dttrer,  you  can  begin  on 
natural  leaves.  Get  a  sprig,  not  too  much,  of  any  bush,  dead  or  alive. 
Fasten  it  in  any  position  you  like  before  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  so  as  to 
see  it  against  the  paper.  Fix  your  position  steadily.  Shut  one  eye,  and 
outline  the  leaf  with  pencil,  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  as  you  see  it  with 
the  single  eye,  taking  care  not  to  change  your  position.  Draw  it  always 
the  natural  size.  Outline  it  finely  with  the  pen,  and  fill  it  up  with  any 
colour  that  comes  handy,  merely  to  get  the  effect  of  its  masses  for  future 
use.  The  ivy-sprigs  sent  will  serve  you  for  an  example.  (It  is  real  sixe, 
a  young  ivy  tendril  in  early  spring.)  Take  care  to  foreshorten  the  leaves 
carefully  when  they  appear  so  to  you.  Do  a  study  of  this  kind  carefuUy 
every  day.  You  can  copy  the  illuminated  letter,  first  large,  as  it  is,  and 
then  try  to  reduce  it,  keeping  the  details  clear  and  distinct,  to  as  small  a 
size  as  you  can.  In  the  real  MS.  the  square  enclosing  this  letter  is  only 
this  size.     [About  l|  inches  by  l^J] 

Pny  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  me  anything  you  are  in  doubt  about.  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  tell  you  anything  I  can. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 
«  [Compare  Eagle's  Neet,  §  160  (Vol  XXII.  p.  223).] 
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WOOD-CARVING 

[Tlie  fint  letter  is  from  the  prefiwe  to  the  fi^owing  hookSjtampht  ^  Oturved 
Oak  m  Urn  W^odwark  tmd  FkmUure  ^  AndmU  HmuM,  dU^jf  ^  the  SistMnih  tmd 
8$mmieaUh  CaUuriet,  hy  Williem  Bliae  Senders^  1883— where  tiie  author  expUina 
that  Uie  letter  refers  to  the  original  drawings  (sahmitted  to  Raskin's  inspection) 

S'  whidi  the  book  was  sabeeqaently  illustrated.  Roskin's  letter  was  reprmted  in 
e  eatalogoe  (No.  5,  December  1883)  of  T.  Thorp^  bookseller,  7  and  8,  Oon  Street, 
Reading;  and  in  IginuU,  Jane  1890,  toI.  L  p.  213;  and  thence  in  JtedHniafia, 
part  i.,  1890,  p.  31. 

The  second  letter  is  from  the  AHiH,  Maroh  1900,  voL  27>  p.  374  The  letter 
was  written  to  Miss  Eleanor  Rowe,  who  had  asked  Raskin  ahoat  the  carvings 
ezeeated  hj  Andrea  Brostolone  (1070-1732)  for  the  library  of  the  church  of 
S3.  Giovanni  e  Pkolo  at  Venice.] 


(1) 

Bbamtwood,  18<A  FOmmjft  1881. 

My  dbar  Sir, — My  respect  for  your  earnestness  and  admiration  of  your 
skill  have  hitherto  prevented  my  undertaking  the  difficult  task  of  quali- 
fiedly  pndsing  what,  excellent  for  your  immediate  purpose,  is  not  yet  in 
harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the  best  masters  in  wood-carving.  Forgive 
me  my  inevitable  delay.  I  am  now  more  at  leisure,  but  may  not  be  able 
to  think  of  the  matter  for  some  time  to  come.  I  trust  this  note  may 
assure  your  public  of  my  sympathy  in  your  general  aims,  and  my  gratitude 
for  the  sincerity  with  which  you  have  represented  both  the  construction 
and  decoration  of  old  English  furniture. 

Believe  me,  your  fitithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


(2) 

HsBNa  Hill,  Uk  Deer.,  1882. 

My  dear  Madam, — I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  answer  your  question; 
but  can  assure  you  that  you  will  only  waste  your  time  in  looking  after 
celebrated  works  in  wood-carving.  Nothing,  in  wood,  is  admired,  but  the 
snips  and  snacks  of  vulgar  itmri-de-fwct  and  mere  redundancy  of  stupidity 
in  accumulation  of  figure.  Your  duty  at  a  school  is  not  to  teach  the  history 
of  wood-carving,  but  to  show  your  pupils  unquestionably  good  examples 
of  a  simple  style,  and  to  explain  to  them  why  they  are  good.  You  may 
learn  more  from  a  moulding  bracket  or  two  in  old  French  houses,  than 
from  all  the  celebrated  pieces  in  Europe.  There  is  excellent  work  on 
the  stalls  of  some  of  our  English  Cathedrals  also,  and  a  week  spent  in 
one  of  their  chancels  will  teach  you  more  than  all  the  books  that  exist  on 
such  matters. 

I  am.  Madam,  your  fidthful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 
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UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION 

[From  the  Oatford  University  Herald,  May  28,  1881.  Reprinted  in  Igdraeii, 
August  1890,  toI.  L  pp.  301-302,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.^  1890,  pp.  55-66 
(No.  53).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '^  Oxford  Unkertiiy  Herald" 

Brantwood,  23rd  May,  1881. 
Sir, — I  am  of  course  much  interested  by  your  kindly  (so  fkr  as  it  is 
personal  to  myself)  notice  of  my  school  in  Oxford,  in  your  Saturday's  second 
leading  article;  and  I  think  you  may  have  pleasure  in  receiving  assurance 
from  me,  for  Uiose  of  your  readers  whom  the  matter  may  interest,  that  I 
am  not  yet  either  out  of  heart  or  out  of  breath ;  and  have  moch  in  mind 
and  partly  in  hand  for  the  completion  of  what  I  was  permitted  to  foond 
in  the  University  galleries,  of  systematic  art  teaching.  But  I  write  this 
hastily  in  order  to  prevent  your  spending  space  or  time  on  the  idea  that 
my  system  of  teaching  can  ever  be  amalgamated  with  any  commercial  or 
decorative  (upholsterers, — people  really  mean),  or  Departmental  Exposition 
and  Firm-patent-advertisement-Art  schools,  or  schooling,  whatsoever.  The 
fiict  is,  while  in  maUriel  and  trained  subordinate  tutorship  (I  have  really 
nobody  working  under  me  anywhere  but  Mr.  Macdonald,  to  whose  patient 
energy  the  persistence  of  the  Oxford  schools  in  their  <Nriginal  method  is 
greatly  owing) — ^while,  I  say,  in  available  copies — elementary  books  and 
minor  matters — my  system  is  yet  little  more  than  imaginary,  in  its  laid- 
down  principles  it  is  already  too  copious.  I  have  written  not  only  fiur 
more  than  enough,  but  so  much  more  than  enough  that  nobody  can  find 
out  the  gist  of  the  business  through  the  voluminous  text  of  it.  But  the  gist 
has  been  given,  and  in  very  clear  terms,  over  and  over  again,  and  to  this 
following  purpose;  partly,  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  not  discoverable  without 
pains ;  but  also  when  arrived  at,  so  little  popular  or  palatable,  that  the  few 
detectors  usually  cover  it  up  again  the  moment  they  catch  sight  of  it,  and 
never  give  hint  of  their  trowaiUe  more,  either  to  themselves  or  anybody  else. 

(a)  Shopmen  are  to  be  educated  in  shops ;  craftsmen  in  working  rooms  : 

neither  at  universities. 
(6)  Artists,   of  whatever  rank,  are   primarily  craftsmen,   and   must  be 

brought  up  in  the  schools  of  their  craft.     The  universities   have 

nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor  with  their  schools,  any  more  than 

with  Portsmouth  dockyards  or  Carron  furnaces. 

(c)  Universities  are  for  the  education  of  gentlemen  (conceivably  also 

of  ladies— claiming,  not  the  rights,  but  the  lights,  of  loveliness) ; 
of  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  so  far  as  Beings  of  that  nature  are 
required  by  modem  Developments. 

(d)  The  universities  should   therefore  teach  consistently — universally — 

and  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  avail  themselves  always  of 
the  information  contained  in  last  month's  magazines,  so  much 
Greek,  Latin,  Music,  Drawing,  Mathematics  and  Natural  History, 
as  all  European  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ought  to  know  and  practise. 

(e)  And  English    universities  ought  further  to  teach  English    Religion, 

English  History  and  English  morals,  so  far  as  their  tutors  cluince 
to  be  acquainted  with  any  of  these  things* 
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Under  tiwae   fve  letten^  the  entire  ooherenee  of  mrt^phikeophr  hat 
been  leelly  emui^ed,— if  anybody  wOl  take  tbe  time  neoenarr  to  Mraw  It 


o«t  in  tbe  Tarioos  books  written  dnring  mj  nrolessonhip  at  Ozibrd  ;^  and 
the  qpeeial  principles  at  tbe  root  of  qieeiak  requirements  or  inhibitions 
liave  always  been  stated  somewhere  in  as  siKNrt  English  as  I  eonld  write* 

The  difficulty  is  to  fnd  them!  I  can't  always  now  myself,  but  I  think 
other  people  m^t»  if  they  Hked.  ThuS|  respecting  the  question  of  figure 
stady,  dimy  toadied  upon  in  your  artide,  here  is  the  quite  foundational 
kw  and  uneonquersble  &et:  Erne's  Nmi  (Leeture  VIIL,  %  164>),— ««So 
mndi  of  the  nude  body  as  in  the  daily  life  of  the  nation  may  be  shown 
wiUi  modesty,  and  seen  with  leTerenee  and  delight,  so  much,  and  no  more, 
ought  to  be  sliown  by  the  material  arts,  either  of  painting  or  sculpture." 

That  law  is  irrefracable,  fofr  the  craftsman  and  everybody  else;  and 
until  our  arttsU'  schow  are  redisdplined  under  it,  tou  will  find  they 
remain — ^what  you  call  DeoomtiTe— or  worse.  For  what  may  be  briefly 
called  Laic  teaching  of  drawing,  the  study  of  the  figure  is  possible,  if  the 
student  is  first  taught  to  study  mnfthing  accurately;  but  my  general  order 
— "  be  sure  that  you  can  draw  a  hoof  before  you  try  to  draw  a  foot,  and 
that  you  can  paint  a  ruby  before  you  try  to  paint  a  lip" — will  be  found 
an  extremely  expedient  <»e,  and  highly  economical  of  time  and  trouble  by 
all  students  of  average  capadty. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  foithfol  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  SHORES  OF  CONISTON 

[From  the  21rm«r,  June  4,  1881.  Rsprintad  in  Igdrtuil,  July  1890,  voL  i. 
p.  264,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  46  (Na  44).  The  letter  wst  read 
Dv  Mr.  Joeeph  Greenwood,  the  aistrict  sorveyor,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ulvertton 
Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  on  June  2,  1881,  when  it  was  resolved  that  means 
should  he  taken  in  accordance  with  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  to  stop 
tlie  nuisance  complained  of  Mr.  Victor  Marshall  (of  Monk  Coniston)  and  Mi^or 
Harrison  (misprinted  Mayor  in  the  Timei)  are  mentioned  as  being  Rnskin's  nearest 
neighbours,  snd  two  of  the  principal  landowners  in  the  district] 

BaANTwooD,  May  27,  1881. 

Sir, — I  believe  few  people  are  more  unwilling  than  I  to  become  trouble- 
some to  neighbours ;  but  I  find  myself  just  now,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Marshall   and   Major   Harrison,  left  almost  sole  curator  of  the  shores  of 

'  [On  the  point  made  in  (a)  and  (6),  see  Leeturei  (m  Art,  Vol.  XX.  p.  18, 
and  YoL  XXI.  pp.  xviii. ,  165.  On  (c)---the  education  of  a  gentleman — see,  again. 
Lectures  an  Art,  Vol.  XX.  pp.  17-21.  With  regard  to  (</} :  for  the  place  of 
drawing  and  natural  history  in  university  education,  see  Und,,  pp.  34^35.  On  the 
necessitv  of  some  elementary  Greek  in  p;eneral  education,  see  Vol.  xVIII.  p.  68, 
and  Vol.  XXVUI.  p.  494;  its  place  in  university  education  is  implied  in  all 
Ruskin's  Oxford  lectures.  Similarly,  for  Latin,  see  Vol.  XXVIL  p.  143.  On 
music,  see  Ruskin's  Rede  lecture  at  Cambridge,  VoL  XIX.  pp.  174  seq.  On 
mathematics  in  university  education,  Ruskin  does  not  dwell.  With  regard  to  (0), 
the  points  are  implied  throughout  his  Oxford  lectures.] 

«  [VoL  XXIL  p.  234.] 
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Coniston  Lake  to  the  waterhead ;  and  as  it  a|ypean  to  me  that  the  good 
people  of  the  village  have  a  general  notion  that  their  streams  can  wash 
anything  down,  and  the  lake  swallow  anjrthing  up  finally  and  innocnonslyy 
I  am  a  little  afraid  of  the  result  of  the  religious  £uth  in  their  waters  of 
comfort^  as  the  summer  heats  draw  on.  Already  the  scents  of  the  shore 
have  in  many  places  become  quite  other  than  of  nardssos  and  violet, 
and  the  dead  cats,  dogs,  and  even  sheep,  of  the  district  seem  to  be  most 
often  unburied  there  like  the  unliappiest  of  Homeric  chiefii.  Would  yon 
kindly  tell  me  in  what  least  obtrusive  manner  I  may,  when  neoessaiy, 
bring  some  hint  or  shadow  of  legal  as  well  as  monl  force  to  obtain 
earlier  privileges  of  sepulture  for  these  remains,  and — which  is  still  more 
a  matter  of  importance  in  my  mind— to  prevent  the  fouling  of  streams 
by  miscellaneous  refuse? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fidthful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


SHORT  WORDS  AND  LONG 

[Contributed  by  a  correspoudent  to  Igdrtuil,  November  1890,  voL  iL  pp.  03-64, 
and  thence  reprinted  in  BuMnittna,  part  L,  1800,  p.  91  (No.  96).] 

Brantwood,  IH  JfUy^  1881. 

My  dear  Sir, — Thanks  for  your  book  and  letter.  I  am  too  old  to 
read  anything  but  first-rate  work  now.  I  have  no  time  for  my  Plato  or 
Pindar — how  much  less  for  new  books ! — but  I  can  tell  from  your  letter 
that  you  have  good  and  tender  feeling;  only,  once  for  all,  never  say 
''  potentiality "  for  "  power,"  nor  any  other  word  of  six  syllables  for  one  it 
two — and  don't  mind  my  ''lofty"  teachings,  but  obey  the  simple  and  lowly 


ones — ^mine  or  anybody's. 


Faithfully  yours, 

J.  RusuN. 


GEORGE   EUOT 


[Addressed  to  some  one  who  had  complained  of  the  criticism  of  George  Eliot 
in  Fietion,  Fair  and  Foul,  §§  17,  22,  29,  108  (above,  pp.  282,  286,  294,  377). 
The  letter  was  first  printed  in  the  Star,  September  26,  1890 ;  and  was  reprinted  hi 
the  Philadeiphia  Poet  Lore,  November  1800,  vol  il.  p.  610,  and  in  the  PaU  MaU 
Gazette,  December  10,  1890.  Reprinted  (No.  125)  m  Riukiniana,  part  i.,  1890, 
p.  112  (where  in  line  6  from  the  end  "ambiguity"  was  misprinted  "antiquity").] 

Brantwood,  October  2,  1881. 

Dear  Sir, — You  are  not  alone  in  your  admiration  of  George  Eliot ;  nor 
did  I  write  my  criticism  of  her  in  any  expectation  of  its  being  accepted, 
but,  as  I  do  all  my  own  work,  with  absolute   disregard  of  public  opinion, 

^  [Psalms  zxiii.  2  (Prayer  Book  version).] 
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and  on  principles  of  taste  which  have  been  forgotten  for  three  hundred 
years.  No  critic  is  good  for  anything  who  cannot  judge  of  a  painter  by 
a  line,  and  an  author  by  a  sentence.     I  read  enough  of  George  Eliot  ten 

{ears  ago  to  know  her  qualities;  but,  having  some  personal  regard  for 
er,  said  nothing  about  her,  till  the  time  when  other  people  think  the  fit- 
ting occasion  come  for  their  praise.  I  have  always  praised  the  living,  and 
judged — ^the  dead.^  The  ambiguity  you  complain  of  means  simply  that,  in 
detesting  with  my  whole  soul  the  pidtry  tragedies  of  the  modem  novelist, 
I  would  not  trouble  myself  with  such  a  vile  story  as  that  of  The  MtU  on 
tke  Fiati  until  my  friend's  confused  report  of  it  necessitated  my  doing  so. 
Foregone  conclusions  are  the  business  of  modem  cliques,  parties,  and  sects. 
Mine  have  been  tried  for  half  a  lifetime  before  a  word  of  them  is  writ^en. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.    RUSKIN. 


NURSERIES 

[This  letter  first  appeared  on  pp.  82-83  of  JJ/e  and  Teaching  qf  John  Ruikin, 
bv  J.  M.  Mather  (Manchester,  1883).  It  appears  also  in  the  numerous  later 
editions  of  the  book.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  Daily  New9,  November  10,  1883 ;  in 
ladraeil,  August  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  297 ;  and  thence  in  Ruekiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p  61 
(So.  47).  1 

Bbantwood,  Nov.  23,  1881. 

My  dear  ,  I   have  never  written  a  pamphlet  on  nurseries:   first, 

because  I  never  write  about  anything  except  what  I  know  more  of  than 
most  other  people ;  secondly,  because  I  think  nothing  much  matters  in  a 
nursery — except  the  mother,  the  nurse,  and  the  air.  So  far  as  I  have  notion 
or  guess  in  the  matter  myself,  beyond  the  perfection  of  those  three  necessary 
elements,  I  should  say  the  rougher  and  plainer  everything  the  better — no 
lace  to  cradle  cap,  hardest  possible  bed  and  simplest  possible  food  accord- 
ing to  age,  and  floor  and  walls  of  the  deanablest.  All  education  to  beauty 
is,  first,  in  the  beauty  of  gentle  human  faces  round  a  child  ;  secondly,  in 
the  fields — fields  meaning  grass,  water,  beasts,  flowers  and  sky.  Without 
these  no  man  can  be  educated  humanly.  He  may  be  made  a  calculating 
machine,  a  walking  dictionary,  a  painter  of  dead  bodies,  a  twangler  or 
scratcher  on  keys  or  catgut,  a  discoverer  of  new  forms  of  worms  in  mud ; 
but  a  properly  so-called  human  being — never.  Pictures  are,  /  believe,  of  no 
use  whatever'  by  themselves.  If  the  child  has  other  things  right,  round 
it  and  given  to  it — its  garden,  its  cat,  and  its  window  to  the  sJcy  and 
stars — in  time,  pictures  of  flowers  and  beasts  and  things  in  Heaven  and 
Heavenly  earth  may  be  useful  to  it.  But  see  first  that  its  realities  are 
heavenly. 

I  am,  etc., 

J.   RUSRIN* 

»  [Compare  Vol.  VI.  pp.  473-474 ;  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  46-46 ;  VoL  XVL  p.  32 ; 
and  VoL  XX.  pp.  27-28.J 
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THE  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETIES 

[This  letter,  writteu  in  reply  to  an  offer  of  the  Preeideutship  of  the  Associated 
Societies  of  the  University  of  Edinhargh,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  £.  Monteith  Maqphafl 
(Secretary),  and  printed  in  the  JMify  New,  February  8,  1882.  Reprinted  in  MnuU 
August  1890,  voL  i.  p.  303,  and  thenoe  in  RuMniana,  nart  i.,  1890,  pu  57  (No.  MX 
Rusldn  seems  again  to  have  been  approached  on  tne  subject,  xor  the  QMe, 
January  17j  1883,  said :  "  Last  night  at  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Societies  ef 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Rusldn,  the  president,  to 
the  eflfect  that  he  might  be  in  Edinburgh  in  November  next"  As  we  have  seen 
(Vol.  XXXlH.  p.  xli^,  he  had  thought  of  giving  an  address  to  the  students.] 

Bbantwood  [F^fruarjf  1882]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  very  gratefully  acknowledge  your  Cayour  of  yesterday's 
date,  and  the  courtesy  of  its  message,  no  less  than  its  more  serious  mean- 
ing. The  confidence  placed  in  me  by  the  youth  of  Sir  Walter's  town — 
may  I  say  my  father's  also?^ — and  much  more  to  me  than  mine,  will,  I 
hope,  give  me  the  best  encouragement  possible  in  the  work  which  I  am 
at  present  planning  fbr  years  to  come— if  permitted  to  come — and  what- 
ever I  can  be  to  them  as  a  helper  I  will  be  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
I  cannot,  after  reading  your  message  from  them,  doubt  their  acquitting 
me  of  having  paused  at  first  in  reply  to  their  call,  either  in  disrespect  to 
them  or  in  affectation.  My  late  illnesses^  have  made  it  necessary  for  m^ 
if  not  to  cease  work,  at  least  to  waste  none ;  and  I  was  entirely  doubtful 
if  any  of  my  old-fashioned  principles  could  be  at  present  spoken  for  any 
goody  except  in  the  form  of  quietly  recorded  protest,  which  is  not  the  dn^ 
of  a  ''President"  However,  if  even  it  turn  out  eventually  that  I  cannot 
much  help  you,  at  least  I  will  promise  not  to  hinder;  and  to  ^remain  in 
such  ways  as  you  can  show  me,  always  your  societies'  respectful  and 
fiuthful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


JUMBO   AT  THE  **Z00^ 

[From  the  Morning  Post,  }*^ebruary  25,  1882.  Reprinted  in  Iffdrasil,  Decem- 
ber 1890,  vol.  ii.  pp.  100-101,  and  thence  in  BuskinianOy  part  i.,  1890,  p.  113 
(No.  129).  Jumbo,  who  had  been  a  popular  favourite  at  the  Zoological  C&rdeoi 
for  many  years,  had  become  difficult  and  was  sold  to  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  Americsn 
showman ;  he  was  killed  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  near  S.  Thomas,  Ontario, 
on  September  15,  1885,  by  being  struck  by  a  passing  goods  train  as  his  kesDer 
was  l^ing  him  and  other  elephants  along  the  track  {Times,  September  17^  1885).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '* Morning  Post" 

Hernk  Hiix,  1^6.  23  [1882]. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  as  a  life  fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society,  to  contradict 
in  the  sternest  and  most  direct  manner  the  statement  made  by  its  secretary 
in  your  columns  of  to-day  that  "  it   is  quite  certain   that  the    members  of 


i.[Se( 
*  [In 


See  PraterUa,  i.  §§  141-145.1      . 

"     1878  and  1881:  see  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  xxv.-xxvi.  ;  Vol.  XXXHI.  p.  xxviiL] 
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tbe  council  share  in  this  regret"  (at  selling  their  old  elephant  to  a  cara- 
van) ''as  much  as  any  of  the  fellows."  I,  for  one  of  the  said  fellows,  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  selling  my  old  pets  or  parting  with  my  old  servants 
because  I  find  them  subject  occasionally,  perhaps  even  ''periodically/'  to 
fits  of  ill  temper ;  and  I  not  only  "  regret "  the  proceedings  of  the  council, 
but  disclaim  them  utterly,  as  dUgraceful  to  the  city  of  London  and  dis- 
honourable to  common  humanity.  If  the  council  want  monev  let  them 
beg  ity — ^if  they  want  a  stronger  elephant's  house  let  them  build  it ;  there 
is  brick  and  hx>n  enough  in  London  to  keep  a  single  beast  safe  with,  I 
suppose,  and  if  there  are  not  children  in  London  brave  enough  to  back 
him  in  his  afternoon  walk,  let  them  look  at  him  and  go  to  their  rocking- 
horses.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Mr.  Sdater's  letter  ^  is  quite  ground 
enough  to  justify  the  police  in  preventing  any  further  direct  violence  to 
the  animal ;  and  while  the  council  and  Mr.  Barnum's  agent  are  concoct- 
ing new  methods  of  treachery  to  him,  there  is  time  for  the  children  to 
say  their  say,  and  pay  their  pence,  and  make  Jumbo  their  own  for  ever. 
Then,  if  there  are  any  other  fellows  of  my  mind,  we'll  find  board  and 
lodging  for  him,  and  peace. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


A  MEDAL  FROM  THE  PRINCE  OF  MANTUA 

[This  letter  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  "the  Mantua  and  Montferrat  Medal 
Fond  held  at  Exeter  Hall  on  June  15,  1883,"  and  printed  at  p.  6  of  the  Report  qf 
Annual  Meeting,  etc.  Reprinted  in  the  Biographical  Magaxine,  No.  xv.  vol.  ix., 
October  1887.  (Printed  for  the  proprietors,  46  Lower  Kenuingtou  Lane,  S.E.) 
The  Magazine  gives  (pp.  69-96)  a  biography  of  "His  Roval  and  Most  Serene 
Highness  Charles  de  Bourbou  d'Este  Paleologus  Goozaga,  Prince  of  Mantua  and 
Montferrat  and  Ferrara  in  Italy,  Prince  of  Nevers  and  Rethel  and  Alencon  in 
France,"  and  traces  his  descent  further  back  to  Dand,  Kiuir  of  Israel  "Charles 
Ottley  Groom  Napier,  calling  himself  Prince  of  Mantua,  was  the  author  of 
nameroQS  works  on  scientific  subjects,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  Temperance  and 
Vegetarianism.  In  imitation  of  the  medals  aiinrded  by  the  Gonzagas  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Prince  in  1879  "reconstituted  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Arts,"  denominating  it  "the  Mantua  and  Montferrat  Medal  Fund."  Among  the 
earliest  recipients  of  medals  were  Sir  Richard  Owen  and  Ruskin  (whose  letters  of 
thanks  appear  on  p.  85  of  the  Magojgine).] 

HiSRNB  Hill,  2nd  April,  1882. 

Sir, — I  trust  to  your  kindness  and  sympathy  to  express  for  me,  better 
than  in  the  weakness  of  just  passed  crisis  of  illness  1  am  the  least  able 
myself  to  express,  my  most  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  grace  done  me  by 
the  Prince  of  Mantua,  and  the  extreme  joy  given  me  in  being  received 
into  this  roll  of  those  who  have  loved  Italy  and  been  thought  dear  to 
her.  For  the  Prince  will  do  me  the  justice  to  trust  my  earnest  saying 
of  what  is  chiefly  in  my  heart :  this  medal — the  joy  of  seeing  still  such 
a  Prince,  such  as  my  own  English  ancestors'  used  to  seek  the  Courts  of, 

^  [Mr.  Philip  Lutley  Sckter,  F.RS. ;  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1859- 
1902.J 

'  [For  Ruskin's  ancestry,  in  England  and  ScotUnd,  see  Vol.  XXXV.] 
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for  all  such  lessons  in  what  was  noblest,  whether  in  learning  or  the 
arts,  (such  as  I  trust  when  these  dark  times  are  past,  with  all  their 
tumult,  Italy  may  again  surround  the  thrones  of,  and  with  them  worship 
in  Temples  now  laid  desolate): — the  joy  of  this,  I  repeat,  is  hr  more  to 
me  than  the  personal  exultation;  but  I  never  yet — and  I  am  now  sixty- 
three — had  so  much  pleasure  given  me  by  any  notice  or  kindness.  I  most 
write  again  when  I  am  better  able — perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  do 
so  when  I  send  you  the  photograph,  which  I  will  have  taken  with  carefal 
sitting,  in  the  best  obedience  I  can  render  to  the  Prince's  wish,  as  ex- 
pressed by  you  at  the  close  of  your  kind  letter.  The  beautiful  medal 
reached  my  hands  in  perfect  safety  this  morning. 

Believe  me.  Sir,  with  sincere  respect. 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  RusKfN. 

Thb  Sboretary  op  thb  Prince  op  Mantua. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

[From  a  facsimile  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Herbert  R.  Barraud,  the  photographer. 
The  letter  was  written  after  a  visit  by  Mr.  Barraud  to  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  s  studio 
at  Heme  Hill.  Mr.  Barraud  published  a  lithograph  fiu»iinile  of  the  letter,  portioni 
of  which  he  also  printed  upon  his  prospectuses.  Ruskin  sat  to  him  again  in  tht 
spring  of  1885.  The  letter  was  printed  in  the  Paii  Mali  Gazette,  November  12, 
1886;  also  in  IgdraeU,  December  1890,  vol.  ii.  p.  101,  and  thence  in  Ruskmiam, 
part  L,  1800,  pp.  113-114  (No.  130).] 

30th  ApHi,  1882. 

Dear  Mr.  Barraud, — We  are  all  much  more  than  pleased  with  these 
results  of  your  extreme  skill  and  care ;  they  are  the  first  photographs  ever 
done  of  me  that  expressed  what  good  or  character  there  is  in  me  for  my 
own  work;  and  as  pure  photography  they  seem  to  me  to  go  as  far  as  the 
art  can  at  this  day  (and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  ever  do  much  better). 

The  portrait  of  Baby  is  also  a  rare  success,  both  in  your  choice  of 
action  and  the  precision  of  effect :  it  is  extremely  and  singularly  beautiful. 
Mr.  Severn  was  good — and  my  Lucerne  drawing  better  than  itself :  only  mj 
favourite  Ruth  has  failed;^  but  she  was  put  off  too  long,  and  not  studied 
enough.  However,  it  was  as  well,  seeing  the  hitherto  difficulty  of  getting 
an  endurable  likeness  of  me  for  the  firiends  who  care  for  me,  that  you 
gave  your  time  to  that  immediate  business. 

I  admit,  for  once — as  you  have  managed  to  use  it — the  good  of  studio 
light !  But  some  day  you  must  please  do  one  of  me  in  open  light,  for 
the  sake  of  £eiir  play  to  the  Day  and  to  your  own  skill,  which  I  am  sure 
can  conquer  more  difficulties  than  you  have  tried. 

And  so  believe  me  always  gratefully  and  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

>  [Miss  Ruth  Mercier,  who  had  nursed  Ruskin  through  one  of  his  illnesses.] 
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EMERSON 

[To  Alexander  Ireland,  Atithor  oi  The  Book-liimrt  Enchindimif  The  Ia 

and  Brit  her  iScotM^  v?iih  a  HerninUcent^  qf  Sir  Wailer  Scott  (1882),  and  /] 
M.  W.  Emtnrson^  RecoHeciiom  of  his  PlHU  to  England  (1882).  Printed  in 
the  BiM^kman,  April  1892,  vol*  ii*  p,  15,] 

Bbantwoob,  ^th  F«6ni 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, — I  Rtn  extremeljr  flattered  and  obliged  hf  t 
your  books,  especially  the  paper  oa  Scott  and  the  Enchiridion 
Dcver  cared  much  for  Emerson ;  ^  he  ia  little  more  thao  a  clever  , 
bis  egoista  reiterates  itaelf  to  provocation.  Still  I  am  estrcmel; 
have  given  these  careful  notes  of  him.  All  his  friends  seem  to  j 
him  much, — With  very  dncere  thwr''- 


jours^ 
uOKK  HuiKiH, 


TO  THE  SALTAIRE  SALT  SCHOOLS 

[From  the  Timn,  April  16, 1883.  Reprinted  in  IgdnM,  December  1890,  voL  il. 
p.  102,  and  thence  in  BuMnkuia,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  116  (No.  134).  The  Salt  Schools 
were  founded  by  Sir  Titns  Salt  (1808-1876)  in  the  town  whieh  grew  np  around  his 
alpaea  works  and  waa  called  after  him.] 

[1883.] 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  the  honour  of  your  letter^  btit  my  only  liofie 
of  being  able  to  fulfil  the  duty  lately  resumed  at  Oxford  Ib  in  total  nSuml 
of  other  responsibilities.  None  could  be  more  grave,  none  declined  by 
Itte  with  more  regret^  than  this  connected  with  the  presidency  of  Mdh  an 
institution  as  the  Salt  Schools, 


THE  W.  J.  BUNNBY  MEMORIAL  FUND 

[This  letter,  addressed  to  the  widow  of  W,  J,  Banney,  the  artist,  was  printed 
and  circulated  among  subscribers  to  the  Pond  collected  in  memorial  of  hun.  It 
was '  reprinted  in  IgdnuU,  June  1800.  voL  i.   p.  214,  and  thence  in  BuBkiniana^ 

!»art  i.,  p.  32.  Bonney  died  in  1882,  aner  completing  his  large  picture  of  St  Mark's 
for  which,  see  VoL  X.  pp.  bdii.,  82).  An  exhibition  of  nis  works  was  held 
at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  1882,  and  Mr.  Wedderbnm  wrote  a  Memoir  of  the 
artist  which  appeared  as  a  prefieice  to  the  Catalogue.  A  '' communication  from 
Mr.  Ruskin"  promised  therein  was  not  written.  For  notices  of  fiunney  and  his 
work,  see  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  38-34  n.  and  the  places  there  noted.  See  also  the 
General  Index.] 

Brantwood,  lOth  August,  1883. 

My  dear  Madam, — 1  am  honoured  in  receiving,  from  the  subscribers  to 
the  fund  which  has  been  collected  in  memory  of  your  husband,  a  charge 
to  convey  to  you  such  expression  as  may  be  possible  to  me  oi  the  feeling 
in  which  it  is  presented  to  you  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  as  you  may 


^  [See,  however,  the  numerous  references  to  him  in  the  General  Index.] 
XXXIV.  2   N 
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judge  fittest,  in  the  education  of  his  children.  I  have  called  it  a  memorial 
fund;  but  indeed  the  subscribers  recognize  that  Mr.  Bunney's  name  will 
remain  ineffaceablj  connected  with  the  history  of  all  efforts  recently  made 
in  Italy  for  preservation  of  true  record  of  her  national  m<muments ;  nor  less 
with  the  general  movement  in  which  he  so  ardently  and  faithfully  shared, 
for  the  closer  accuracy  and  nobler  probity  of  pictorial — ^more  especially  of 
landscape — art;  a  movement  which  was  initiated  about  the  time  when  he 
first  took  up  his  residence  in  Venice,  and  of  which  he  remained,  to  the  daj 
of  his  death,  the  most  clearly  recognized  exponent  and  representative  to 
the  foreign  schools,  both  of  Italy  and  America.  This  fund  has  been  col- 
lected, therefore,  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  such  efforts,  for  the  idle 
inscription  of  a  name  which  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten,  but, 

j  \  trusting  your  husband's  just  fame  to  the  lovers  of  Venice,  it  is  presented 

to  you  as  a  token  of  the  solemn  affection  in  which  all  we  his  friends  hdd, 
and  with  which  we  shall  always  think  of,  a  man  whose  careful  art  was  the 
constant  and  unstinted  enthusiasm  of  an  entirely  pure,  loyal,  and  rightlj 
religious  soul. 

I   *  And  I  pray  you.  Madam,  now  and  always,  since  you  know  me  one  of 

your  husband's  chief  mourners,  so  also  to  hold  me  one  of  your  most  devoted 

I  servants, 

J.    RuSKOf. 

SEA  PICTURES 

t  .  [From  the  Bookseller,  November  3,  1883,  p.  1047.    Reprinted  (wrongly  dated 

I  ''1863"}  in  Igdrasil,  part  i.,  1800,  p.  33,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana  (No.  2^.    Tlie 

book  referred  to  ia  Sea  Picturee,  by  Dr.  J.  Macaulay  (Religious  Tract  Society,  1883).] 

J   '  Dear  Dr.  Macaulay, — The  beautiful  book  came  with  your  letter.     It  is 

fax  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  its  subject,  and  will  be  a  most    predoos 
i  gifi-book  for  me.     It  leans,  I  think,  still  a  little  too  much   to   the   terror 

J  of  the   sea;  and   instead   of  colouring  only  Stanfield's  melancholy  though 

.  admirable  ''Lost  Ship,"^  I  should  have  liked  the  blue  bays  of  Greece,  or 

,  calm   islet    shores  of   the    Pacific.      But  all   is  well    done  that    you   have 

endeavoured  to  do,  and  the  book  ia  extremely  precious  to  me. 

Believe  me  ever,  yours  fetithfully, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

SYDNEY  SMITH 

[From  the  Life  and  Times  qf  Sydney  Smith,  by  Stuart  J.  Reid,  1884,  p.  374 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  author  by  Raskin,  to  whom  the  book  is  deaicated. 
On  the  subject  of  the  letter,  see  Praterita,  ii.  §§  166-169.] 

Oxford,  Nov.  16th,  1883- 

My  dear  Sir*^ — I  wanted  to  tell  you  what  deep  respect  I  had  f(N- 
Sydney  Smith;  but   my  time   has  been  cut  to  pieces  ever  since  your  note 

*  [A  reproduction  of  Staufield's  "  Abandoned/'  printed  in  colours  by  Edmund 
Evans,  is  the  frontispiece  to  the  book.  For  notices  of  the  picture  (Academy, 
1856),  see  Vol.  XIIL  p.  29,  and  Vol.  XIV.  p.  52.] 
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reached  me.  He  was  the  first  in  the  literary  circles  of  London  to  assert 
the  value  of  Modem  PamUrs,  and  he  has  always  seemed  to  me  equally 
keen-sighted  and  generous  in  his  estimate  of  literary  efforts.  His  Moral 
PhUoiophf  is  the  only  hook  on  the  subject  which  I  care  that  my  pupils 
should  lead,  and  there  is  no  man  (whom  I  have  not  personally  known) 
whose  image  is  so  vivid  in  my  constant  affection. 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


**A  PENNYWORTH   OF  THOUGHTS'' 

[From  John  Rutkin:  A  Study,  by  the  Rer.  R.  P.  Downes,  1890.  Addressed  to 
Mr.  Downes,  of  Upper  Norwood,  editor  of  a  periodical  entitled  Great  Thoughts, 
and  consisting  largely  of  excerpts  from  great  writers.  Mr.  Downes  had  evidently 
asked  Ruskin^s  permission  to  make  ose  of  excerpts  from  his  writings.  The  above 
letter  is  focsimiled  at_page  25  of  the  above  pamphlet^  which  was  published  as 
No.  1.  of  the  "Great  TTioaffhts  Librarv,"  by  A.  W,  Hall,  131,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Reprinted  in  Igdraril,  December  1890,  voL  ii.  pp.  101-102,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana, 
part  i.,  1890,  p.  114  (No.  131).] 

Brantwood,  dOth  Dec.,  '83. 

Sir, — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  a  minister's  editing  such  a  periodical 
as  you  propose,  but  1  am  not  sanguine  of  its  success.  Do  you  think  you 
really  can  supply  a  pennyworth  of  thoughts  a  week?  Anyhow,  if  mine 
here  and  there  will  serve,  you  are  very  welcome  to  them. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

MR.  HENRY  GEORGE  AND  LAND  REFORM 

[From  the  Times,  January  2,  1884.  Reprinted  in  Igdrasily  September  1890, 
vol.  i.  pp.  347-348,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  65  (No.  65). 
Ruskin  had  been  asked  to  preside  at  a  meeting  on  ^'Progress  and  Poverly"  to  be 
held  by  Mr.  Henry  George,  the  author  of  the  book  of  that  name.] 

Brantwood,  December  31  [1883]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  quite  past  attending  or  presiding  at  public  meet- 
ings, but  wish  Mr.  George  all  success  in  his  efforts  and  an  understanding 
audience. 

Most  truly  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

GEORGE   CRUIKSHANK 

[In  1866,  Ruskin,  by  way  of  giving  employment  to  Cruikshank  (then  old  and 
in  need),  had  planned  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  fairy  stories ;  correspondence 
on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume  (in  letters  to  C.  A.  Howell). 
Cruikshank  executed  two  plates  as  a  first  instalment — representing  ^'The  Pied 
Piper"  and  an  ''Old  Soldier"  respectively;  but  these  did  not  please  Ruskin,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned  :  compare  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  49.     The  two  trial  plates 
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were  lost;  but  man^  yean  afterwards  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  discovered  thfem  in 
the  hands  of  dealers,  and  restored  them  to  Ruskin.  Correepdndencil  with  Rasldn 
ensued,  Mr.  Spiehnann  having  suggested  that  ^^his  latest  criticism  on  Cr^uikshaok 
might  be  interestii^  to  the  public  Mr.  Spielmann  embodied  Raskin's  letters  in 
an  article  in  the  PaU  Mall  OazeUe.  February  26,  1884,  entitled  ''Mr.  tluskin  mi 
Georffe  Cruikshank,"  and,  more  fUllv,  in  his  John  Ruskin^  1000,  pp.  114,  116.  For 
Ruskm's  appreciation  of  Craikshanrs  earliei-  work,  sto  Vol.  AV.  pp.  204,  222; 
Vol.  XIX.  pp.  77-78 ;  Vol.  XXII.  p.  488 ;  and  General  Index. 

The  pkte  her^  introduced  was  elxshed  by  Cruikshank  from  drawings  by  Rnskin. 
The  two  lowest  heads  (from  Verona  and  Venice  respectively)  were  engraved  by 
Lupton  for  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  XI.  p.  150).  A  sheet  of  drawings 
containing  the  other  sul^ects  was  No.  177  in  the  Rttskin  Exhibition  of  1907>  and 
is  thus  inscribed  by  Ruskin : — 

"Th6  Spiritual  Powers  of  Modidrh  ti£6. 
i(ov(ria  rov  difios — Eph.  ii.  2. 

A.  Scientific  and  theologiteaL 

B.  Lulurious  and  Social. 

C.  Contehiplatively  Proja^ressive. 

Pieces  from  the  sculpture  of  Inferno  in  Porch   of  St   MadoQ,   RJoMi. 
Late  Flamboyant    Sketched  for  7  LAmp8.-J.  R." 

''A"  is  the  central  of  the  three  upper  subjects,  '^B"  the  monster  below,  and  ^C" 
the  hted  below  the  niche.] 

(})  [1884] 

It  was  priecisely  biecause  Mr.  Cruikshank  could  not  return  to  the  manner 
of  the  Grimm  plates,  but  etched  too  finely  and  shaded  too  much,  that  oar 
project  came  to  an  end.  I  have  no  curiosity  about  the  plates.  ...  I 
never  allow  such  things  to  trouble  me.  else  I  should  have  vexation  enoagL 
There's  a  lovely  plate  of  Stones  of  yenice— folio  size — lost  these  twenty 
yetfs!^ 

(^)  Januanf  21^  1884. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  answer  your  obliging  letter  with  full  permis- 
sion to  use  my  note  on  Cruikshank  in  any  way  you  wish,  and  to  add,  if  you 
care  to  do  so,  the  expression  of  my  perpetually  increasing  wonder  at  the 
fixed  love  of  ugliness  in  the  British  soul  which  renders  the  collective  woiks 
6f  three  of  our  greatest  m<eu — Hogarth,  Bewick,  and  Cruikshank, — totally 
unfit  for  the  sight  of  women  and  children,  and  fitter  for  the  furniture  of 
gaols  and  pigstyes  than  of  the  houses  of  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen. 

In  CrUiksnank  the  disease  was  connected  with  his  incapacity  of  colour; 
but  Hogarth  and  Bewick  could  both  paint. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  matter  that  Gothic  grotesque 
sculpture  is  far  more  brutal  in  England  than  among  the  rudest  continental 
nations;  and  the  singular  point  of  distraction  is  that  such  ugHness  on  the 
Continent  is  only  used  with  definitely  vicious  intent  by  degraded  artists ;  but 
with  us  it  seems  the  main  amusement  of  the  virtuous  ones ! 

*  [Perhaps  the  additional  plate  in  the  Examples  of  Venetian  Arckiteeiure  now 
given  at  p.  350  of  Vol.  XI.] 
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PAINTING  AND  MUSIC 

[From  the  Daily  Ttkgrapk,  February  11^  1884.  Rapnntod  in  Igdranl,  Aogugt 
1890,  vol.  i.  p.  300^  and  thence  in  Ruikmiana,  part  i.^  1890^  p.  54  (No.  61).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ** DaUy  Telegraph" 

Heune  Hill^  Fetf.  lOth  [1884} 
SiRj — ^Will  you  permit  me  to  eater  a  remonitrance  against  two  general 
assumptionf  in  your  yesterday's  article  on  the  Queen  Square  School  of  Art  ? 
— the  first,  that  no  girl  or  woman  will  ever  wish  to  paint  except  to  j^t  a 
livi|ig ;  and  the  second,  that  the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  wages  fund 
from  the  employment  of  girls  in  useful  household  work  to  their  emplojnfient 
in  tl^e  production  of  Christmas  cards  must  infallibly  be  a  benefit  to  the 
sex  and  the  nation.  Might  not  schools  be  instituted  which  should  teach 
the  rich  and  poor  alike  the  arts  of  painting  and  music  ?  and  might  not  both 
these  arts  be  occasionally  practised  by  the  women  of  England  in  modes 
beneficial  to  the  public,  yet  not  altogether  dependent  on  iti  patronage  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  "TURNER" 

[From  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette,  February  29,  1884,  thus  introduced :  ''  At  the 
annual  conversazione  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Sheffield 
last  evening,  considerable  attention  was  given  to  a  recently  discovered  water-colour 
drawing  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  It  was  picked  up  at  a  second-hand  shop  by  Mr. 
Jackson  Smith,  a  local  manufiieturer.  Having  a  suspicion  that  it  might  be  a 
Turner,  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  bis  opinion,  who  replied,"  etc.  The  drfinng 
measi^red  13  in. xlO.  and  boris  th^  words,  ''Lake  near  Lord  Harevood's  {louae. 
Yorkshire."] 

[Fdfruary,  1884.] 

Your  drawing  is  indeed  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  example  of 
Turner's  e^liest  wprks.  You  are  extremely  wicked  to  trust  it  to  the 
post  with  only  that  bit  of  pasteboard,  and  it  is  a  mercy  it  is  not  crushed 
into  a  curl  paper.  In  case  you  are  ever  disposed  to  part  with  it,  I  think 
you  might  count  on  my  being  ready  to  outbid  the  dealer. 


"THE  CHURCH   REFORMER'' 

[From  the  Okurch  Reformer,  February  16,  1884,  vol.  iii.  p.  26  ("We  quote 
the  following  from  a  welcome  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  the  editor"). 
Reprinted  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  February  16,  1884.  The  number  for  January 
16,  1884,  was  sent  to  Ruskin.  Its  attitude  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  fiill  title — 
The  Church  Rtformer:  an  Organ  of  Chrietian  Socialiem  mut  Church  R^orm,  edited  by 
Rey.  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  B.A.] 

[F^fruary,  1884.] 

I  am  very  greatly  obliged  by  your  sending  me  the  first  number  of 
your  this  year's  issue.  I  never  yet  looked  through  a  paper  I  thought  so 
right,  or  likely  to  be  sp  ^Bt(^l. 
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RAILWAYS  IN  DERBYSHIRE 

[This  and  the  two  following  letters  first  appeared  in  the  Manchuter  CUy  Kewi, 
April  6,  12,  and  19,  1884.  They  were  reprinted  m  Igdnuil,  July  1890,  voL  L  pp.  249- 
2&8,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  41-45  (Nos.  38^  39,  and  40). 
The  subject  is  the  Dore  and  Chinley  railway,  projected  by  an  independent  company 
in  1884^  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  Midland  Company  and  completed  in  1894.  It 
''opened  up"  the  North  Peak  district  (Castleton.  etc.).  Upon  the  subject  at  this 
projected  new  railway  a  correspondent^  ''  C.  £.  T.^'  had^  in  writing  to  the  ManehetUr 


''opened  up"  the  North  &«»».  uiovri^i,  yx^tmi^^wu^ 
irojected  new  railway  a  correspondent^  "C.  £.  T./ 

OUy  NetM,  alluded  to  the  opmions  of  Ruskin  on  railways.  Thereupon  Mr.  J.  F. 
Utuey  had  pointed  out  that  "C.  E.  T."  was  wrong  in  his  views  of  what  Rusldn's 
opinions  were.  "If  people,"  wrote  Mr.  Uttley,  *' would  only  read  Mr.  Roskin's 
works  straight  through  instead  of  picking  out  and  objecting  to  the  little  bita  they 
do  read,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  less  misunderstanding  of  one  of  tlie  greatest 
of  living^  Enfflishmen."  In  the  same  issue  with  Mr.  Uttley's  letter  appeared  another 
letter^  signed  "Progress^"  in  which  the  writer  said,  "We  have  no  more  right  to 

Soison  the  air  than  we  have  to  destroy  the  scenery.  Yet  it  is  done,  and  must  be 
one  to  an  increasing  extent  every  day. '  "  Progress  "  empowered  the  editor  to  give 
his  name  (which  was  done  in  the  issue  of  April  6) — Mr.  S.  Bramwell^  of  Cheetoam 
Hill^  Manchester.  For  Ruskin  on  railways^  see  in  this  volume,  pp.  13^143^  003-004. 
There  was  a  parody  of  Ruskin's  letters  in  Punch,  August  23.  1884  ("  On  all  Fours 
Ckvigera").] 

To  ike  Editor  of  ike  ''Manckesier  City  News" 

Brantwood,  2nd  April,  1884. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  insertion  of  Mr.  Uttley 'i  letter  in  your 
impression  of  March  29j  which  has  to-day  been  forwarded  to  me;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  letter  next  following 
from  the  advocate  of  poisoned  air,  if  he  will  give  his  real  name.  There 
can  be  no  possible  reason  for  the  concealment  of  it  by  so  benevolent  a 
character. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  fiiithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


To  ike  Ediior  of  ike  *' ManckeHer  City  News" 

Brantwood^  7th  April,  1884. 

Sir, — I  will  at  once  meet  the  frankness  of  your  correspondent,  Mr 
Bramwell,  by  admitting,  for  the  basis  of  all  discussion,  that  he  writes  as  a 
philanthropist,  and  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  proceedings  he  defends. 
On  the  other  side,  I  confess  myself  no  less  frankly  to  write  as  a  misan- 
thrope. Not  to  the  extent  of  wishing  anybody  any  harm;  but  quite  dis- 
tinctly to  the  point  of  wishing  most  people  out  of  my  way  when  I  am 
disposed  to   enjoy   myself.     Mine  ease   in  mine  inn^  is  not  dependent   on 

»  [Part  1,  King  Henry  IV,,  Act  iii.  so.  3.] 
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the  numbers  of  its  table  (TMie:  when  I  walk^  I  particularly  like  to  go  at 
my  own  pace,  and  not  spend  my  breath  in  conversation.  At  a  watering- 
place,  I  take  pleasure  in  the  springs,  but  not  in  the  drinkers ;  and,  were  I 
to  visit  the  Hebrides,  would  rather  meet  a  black-headed  guU  than  either 
the  L(Nrd  of  the  Isles  or  Dr.  Johnson. 

But  having  openly  made  this  admission,  I  beg  that  it  may  not  be 
supposed  that  I  either  wish  or  anticipate  that  Uie  world  and  his  wife 
should  keep  themselves,  either  out  of  tmf  way,  or  put  themselves  out  of 
their  own.  Whatever  I  have  advised  or  deprecated  as  to  their  homes,  or 
their  travels,  has  been  absolutely  in  their  interest,  and  from  their  point  of 
view,  so  far  as  I  could  conceive  either.  But  it  has  always  been  written 
also  in  a  conviction  founded  on  some  knowledge  of  past  history,  that  the 
things  which  people  immediately  want  are  not  always  those  that  are  best 
for  them,  and  that  there  may  be  other  things  which  they  don't  in  the 
least  want,  or  are  even  incapable  at  present  of  imagining,  which  would  be 
extremely  good  for  them. 

Take,  for  example,  this  singular  unanimity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Amble- 
side— that  is  to  say,  accurately,  of  the  innkeepers,  shopkeepers,  guides,  and 
other  ministers  to  the  strangers  in  Ambleside — for  a  railway  from  Lakeside 
into  their  midst.  I  have  long  known  their  wish,  with  anticipation  of  its 
probable  success;  and,  having  seen  the  results  of  railway  enterprise  from 
the  beginning,  can  perhaps  carry  forward  the  '' progress"  of  improvement 
in  my  imagination  to  a  point  beyond  even  the  hopes  of  your  philanthropic 
correspondent.  It  is  easy  to  conceive — (I  have  seen  far  more  wondenul 
changes)— a  High  Street  of  magnificent  establishments  in  millinery  and 
'' nouveaut^s,"  running  along  under  the  hills  from  Ambleside  to  Grasmere, 
with  the  railway  to  Keswick  immediately  in  their  rear.  I  behold  the 
sublimity  of  Woidsworth  Crescent  and  Silver  How  Circus,  commanding  the 
esplanade  which  will  encompass  the  waters  of  Rydal  and  Grasmere — ^princi- 
pally then,  of  necessity,  composed  of  sewage ;  while  the  "  rivulets  in  May  " 
which  once  leaped  with  Louisa  in  the  shade,^  will  be  usefully  disposed  in 
successive  tanks,  of  which  the  scum  will  be  inflammable.  A  **  lift "  to  the 
top  of  Helvellyn,  and  a  Refreshment  Room  on  the  summit,  will  prepare 
the  enthusiastic  traveller  for  a  ''drop"  to  UUeswater;  while  beyond  the 
rectilinear  shores  of  Thirlmere  reservoir,  the  Vale  of  St.  John  will  be  laid 
out  in  a  succession  of  tennis  grounds,  and  the  billiard  rooms  of  the  Bridal 
of  Triermain  '  Casino  be  decorated  in  the  ultimate  exquisiteness  of  Parisian 
taste. 

Such  development  of  our  resources  in  the  Lake  District  is,  I  suppose, 
inevitable:  I  do  not  therefore  question  how  hr  desirable.  In  Derbyshire, 
on  the  contrary,  there  may  perhaps  be  yet  somewhat  alleged  in  defence 
of  things  as  they  are ;  only,  naving  time  to  write  no  more  to-day,  may  I 
first  know  from  Mr.  Bramwell  whether,  thus  far,  I  have  justly  interpreted 
his  aspirations? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

1  [For  the  lines  from  Wordsworth's  LouiMo,  here  referred  to,  see  Vol.  XXVJJLi. 

p.  iiy 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  Vale  of  St  John  (the  scene  of  Scotf s  poem), 
see  alNDve,  p.  137.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  ''  Manchester  City  News  " 

Bbantwood,  Easter  Dojf  [April  13]^  1884. 

Sir, — In  what  I  would  fain  further  say  in  defence  of  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire^  I  am  compelled  to  admit  not  only  the  bias  of  my  general 
misanthropy,  but  that  also  of  a  private  interest — (so  far  as  that  word  may 
be  conceived  as  having  any  other  sense  than  that  of  Dividend).  Mueh  as 
I  have  been  wont  to  love  Thirlmere  and  Helvellyn,  there  are  in  other 
climes  lovelier  lakes  and  sweeter  strands ;  and  though  I  should  be  driven 
out  of  Brantwood  by  the  trippers  dancing  on  my  lawn  and  the  smokers 
sauntering  in  my  garden,  I  could  still  set  up  my  rest  where  I  could  see 
the  lamb  leap  and  hear  the  Windhover  cry.^  But,  speaking  still  wholly 
for  myself,  as  an  Epicurean  Anchorite  and  Monastic  Misanthrope,  I  pimy 
leave  to  submit,  as  a  deeply  oppressed  and  afflicted  Brother  of  that  Order, 
that  I  can't  find  anything  like  Derbyshire  anywhere  else.  '*J'ai  beau/'  as 
our  polite  neighbours  untranslatably  express  it,  to  scale  the  precipiees  of 
the  Wengem  Alp  with  Manfred — to  penetrate  with  Faust  the  defiles  of 
the  Brocken: — the  painlessly  accessible  turrets  of  Matlock  High  Tor,  the 
guiltlessly  traceable  Lovers'  walks  by  the  Derwent,  have  for  me  still  more 
attractive  peril  and  a  dearer  witcheiy.  Locking  back  to  my  past  life,  I 
find,  though  not  without  surprise,  that  it  owes  more  to  the  Via '  Gellia  * 
than  the  Via  Mala — to  the  dripping  wells  of  Matlock  than  the  dust-rain 
of  Lauterbrunnen.  And  although  I  fully  admit,  as  aforesaid,  that  we  none 
of  us  know  what  is  good  for  us  ;  and  though  progressive  England  achiev- 
ing her  final  purpose  may  one  day  be  blessed,  as  eye  hath  not  seen,*  in 
her  life  of  the  forge  and  factory,  varied  only  by  excursions  from  one  coal- 
hole to  another, — in  the  meantime  I  must  beg  Mr.  Bramwell  to  understand 
that  we  poor  landscape  lovers  and  painters  at  least  know  our  own  business 
and  our  own  likings;  and  that  it  is  perfectly  open  to  him  to  ignore  us; 
but  neither  to  teach  us  nor  to  please.  Let  it  oe  put  to  the  vote  by  all 
manner  of  franchise  which  of  us  is  to  have  our  way ;  but  do  not  hope  to 
explain  to  us  that  the  virtues  of  the  Black  Country  ''  no  delighted  beauty 
lack."*  If  I  admire,  for  instance,  in  my  perversity,  the  statue  of  Psyche 
at  Naples,^  and  your  correspondent  wishes  to  make  lime  of  it,  by  all 
means  let  us  vote  about  the  matter  with  what  triumph  of  majorities  we 
may.  But  if  Mr.  Bramwell  advises  me  that  it  is  proposed — far  from  in- 
juring, much  to  embellish  my  Psyche — that  her  principal  features  are  to 
be  left  entirely  unmodified,  only  a  small  smut  put  on  the  tip  of  her  nose, 
and,  quite  in  tlie  style  of  the  inlaid  jewelling  of  the  ancients,  but  with 
more  propriety  and  economy,  a  red-hot  cinder  put  into  each  of  her  eyes, 
I  may  not  be  able  to  express  to  Mr.  Bramwell  what  Mr.  Wordsworth  calls 

*  [For  Ruskin's  delight  in  this  bird,  see  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xxix.,  and  Vol.  XXVl. 
p.  305  J 

'  [The  road  that  runs  up  Bonsall  Dale,  named  in  compliment  to  the  fftmily  of 
Gell  of  Hopton,  through  whose  estate  it  passes.  For  Ruskiu's  various  Wsits  to 
Matlock,  see  the  General  Index.] 

■  [Isaiah  Ixiv.  4;  1  Corinthians  ii.  9.] 

*  WtheUo,  Act  i.  sc.  3,  line  290.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  statue,  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  208.] 
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^'the  difference  to  me/'^  but  I  hope  that  he  will  admit  the  penibilitj  of 
my  real  diseomfort,  in  an  arrangement  which  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  km. 

Bnough  said  in  my  own  cause.  I  now-^^-and  I  hope^  after  this  oandour, 
now  without  suspicion — take  up  that  of  the  public — public  in  the  widest 
sense,  including  the  Derbyshire  peasant,  to  whom  his  hills  are,  3rour  corre- 
spondent saysy  no  more  than  a  landmark — the  tripper  from  Manchester  or 
Birmingham,  and  the  traveller  from  beyond  sea.  That  little  heap  of  crys* 
talline  bills,  white  over  with  sheep,  white  under  with  dog-tooth  spar,  is  a 
treasure  alike  to  them  all,  richer  than  Cathay,  brighter  than  Goleonda. 

^  A  landmaric  only ! " — and  Heaven  bless  the  mark — what  better  should 
they  be.^  and  who  is  he,  and  what  is  his  guilt,  who  removes  his  neigh- 
boor's  landmark  ?< 

Birmingham  tripper !  Oh,  my  expatiating  friend,  do  you  want  to  take 
Birmingham  with  you  wherever  you  go,  then  ? — or  think  to  refresh  your- 
selves from  the  foundry  by  picnic  in  a  lime-kiln  ? 

Learned  traveller,  gentle  and  simple — but  above  all  English  Pater&railias 
—think  what  this  little  piece  of  mid-England  has  brought  into  so  narrow 
compass,  of  all  that  should  be  most  precious  to  you.  In  its  very  minute- 
ness it  is  the  most  edueational  of  all  the  districts  of  beautiful  landscape 
known  to  me.  The  vast  masses,  the  luxurious  colouring,  the  mingled 
associations  of  great  mountain  sceneiy,  amaze,  excite,  overwhelm,  or  exhaust 
— but  too  seldom  teach;  the  mina  cannot  choose  where  to  begin.  But 
Derbyshire  is  a  lovely  child's  alphabet;  an  alluring  first  lesson  in  all  that's 
admirable,  and  powerful  chiefly  in  the  way  it  engages  and  fixes  the  atten- 
tion. On  its  miniature  clifEs  a  dark  ivy  leaf  detaches  itself  as  an  object 
of  importance ;  you  distinguish  with  interest  the  species  of  mosses  on  the 
top;  you  count  like  many  falling  diamonds  the  magical  drops  of  its  petri- 
fying well ;  the  cluster  of  violets  in  the  shade  is  an  Armida's  garden  to 
you.^  And  the  grace  of  it  all !  and  the  suddenness  of  its  enchanted  changes, 
and  terrorlesB  grotesque — Grotesque  par  excellence/  It  was  a  meadow  a 
minute  ago,  now  it  is  a  cliff,  and  in  an  instant  is  a  cave — ^and  here  was  a 
brooklet,  and  now  it  is  a  whisper  under  ground  ;  turn  but  the  comer  of 
the  path,  and  it  is  a  little  green  lake  of  incredible  crystal;  and  if  the 
trout  in  it  lifted  up  their  heads  and  talked  to  you,  you  would  be  no  more 
surprised  than  if  it  was  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  And  half  a  day's  work  of 
half  a  dozen  navvies,  and  a  snuff-box  full  of  dynamite,  may  blow  it  all 
into  Erebus,  and  diabolic  Night,  for  ever  and.  ever. 

Think  of  it, — how  inexorable  then  the  Deities,  how  irrevocable  the 
Deed.  Your  Psyche  of  Naples  made  lime  of,  there  is  yet  marble  in  Paris 
out  of  which  Love  may  one  day  carve  another,  or  if  not,  a  Dovedale 
milkmaid  may  perhaps  please  him  no  less.  But,  once  your  snowy  cliff 
blasted  away,  and  your  pure  trout  pool  filled  with  potsherds, — Nature 
herself  has  no  healing  in  all  her  compassion  for  you.  Time  no  restitution 
in  all  his  ages.     And  there  is  yet  this  to  be  noted  of  the  ghastly  precmon 

^  [For  another  reference  to  the  poem,  "  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways^" 
see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  389.] 

*  rDeuteronomy  xix.  14.1 

»  [See  Rogers's  /te/y  (''^Como*')  for  a  similar  use  of  ''Armida's  palai^e"  (In 
TBmo)  as  a  type  of  enchantment] 
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of  the  destrojring  force,  in  Derbyshire  country,  that  it  is  in  the  very  Eyes 
of  it  that  the  fiery  brand  is  plunged.  In  almost  every  other  lovely  hill- 
district,  and  in  all  rich  Lowland,  the  railway  kills  little  more  than  its  own 
breadth  and  a  square  mile  or  two  about  every  station,  and  what  it  leaves  is 
as  good  as  what  it  takes.  But  in  Derbyshire  the  whole  gift  of  the  coontiy 
is  in  its  glens.  The  wide  acreage  of  field  or  moor  above  is  wholly  without 
interest ;  it  is  only  in  the  clefts  of  it,  and  the  dingles,  that  the  traveller 
finds  his  joy,  and  in  those  clefts  every  charm  depends  on  the  alternate  jut 
and  recess  of  rock  and  field,  on  the  successive  discovery  of  blanched  height 
and  woody  hollow ;  and,  above  all,  on  the  fioretted  banks  and  foam-crisped 
wavelets  of  the  sweetly  wilful  stream.  Into  the  very  heart  and  depth  of 
this,  and  mercilessly  bending  with  the  bends  of  it,  your  railway  drags  its 
close  clinging  damnation.  The  rocks  are  not  big  enough  to  be  tunnelled, 
they  are  simply  blasted  away ;  the  brook  is  not  wide  enough  to  be  bridged, 
it  is  covered  in,  and  is  thenceforward  a  drain ;  and  the  only  scenery  left 
for  you  in  the  once  delicious  valley  is  alternation  of  embankments  of  slag 
with  pools  of  slime. 

I  have  not  said,  I  leave  the  clergyman  and  physician  to  say,  what 
moral  or  sanitary  changes  follow  the  disgrace  of  the  gifts  of  Nature  and 
the  wreck  of  her  order.  But  I  may  at  least  advise  your  correspondent 
that  envenomed  air  is  deadlier  to  the  young  than  the  old,  and  that,  under 
his  progressive  rule,  women  are  seldom  likely  to  attain  the  age  at  which 
he  ceases  to  pity  them.  But  the  question  of  to-day  is  not  for  the  cronei 
but  the  babe.  What  favours  of  high  Destiny  has  England  to  promise  to 
her  children,  who  have  been  reared  in  mephitic  fiime  instead  of  moontain 
breeae;  who  have  had  for  playground  heaps  of  ashes  instead  of  banks  of 
flowers;  whose  Christmas  holidays  brought  them  no  memory,  whose  Easter 
sun  no  hope ;  and  from  whose  existence  of  the  present,  snd  the  future, 
Commerce  has  filched  the  Earth,  and  Science  shut  the  Sky? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


BILLIARDS 

[From  the  Daiiy  Telegraph,  June  6,  1884.  Reprinted  in  Igdrasil,  August  1890, 
vol  i.  pp.  302-003,  and  thence  in  Ruekimana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  58-69  (No.  58).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ** Daily  Telegraph" 

Brantwood  \June  1884]. 

Sir, — As  you  have  honoured  me  by  referring  to  my  likes  and  dislikes 
in  your  interesting  article  on  games,  will  you  kindly  correct  the  impression 
left  on  your  readers  that  I  "should  .dislike"  either  billiards  or  chess.  I 
am  greatly  interested  in  the  dynamics  of  billiards,  but  I  cannot  play,  and 
I  deeply  deplore  the  popularity  of  the  game  among  the  lower  classes  on 
the  Continent  Chess,  on  the  contrary,  I  urge  pupils  to  learn,  and  enjoy 
it  myself,  to  the  point  of  its  becoming  a  temptation  to  waste  of  time  often 
very  difficult  to  resist;  and  I   have  really  serious  thoughts  of  publishing 
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a  selection  of  fiivoorite  old  games  bj  chess-players  of  real  genius  and 
imagination,  as  opposed  to  the  stupidity  called  chess-playing  in  modem 
days.  Pleasant  ''play,"  truly!  in  which  the  opponents  sit  calculating  and 
analysing  for  twelve  hours,  tire  each  other  nearly  into  apoplexy  or  idiocy, 
and  end  in  a  draw  or  a  victory  by  an  odd  pawn! 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


RULES  OF  PERSPECTIVE 

[Given  in  fiicsimile  at  the  b^'nning  of  a  little  book  with  the  following  title- 
page:— 

Roles  of  Perspective.  |  Explained,  illustrated,  and  adapted  |  to  practical 
use.  I  By  I  M.  Ai.  Runciman.  |  With  Letter  of  Approval  |  from  |  Professor 
John  Rusldn,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  etc.,  etc.  |  Ars  prooat  Arttficem.  |  London  : 
I  Winsor  &  Newton,  Limited,  38,  Rathbone  Phu^e,  W. 

The  book  was  published  in  1884.    For  Mr.  Cliarles  Runciman,  Ruskin's  first  drawing 
master,  see  Praierita,  i.  §§  84,  87.] 

4th  June,  '84. 

Dear  Miss  Runciman, — I  assure  you  it  gave  me  true  pleasure  to  see 
your  writing  again;  and  to  learn  that  you  had  made  the  alterations  sug- 
gested in  the  arrangement  of  your  Father's  rules, — before  not  wholly  clear. 
Your  having  done  so  enables  me  at  once  to  guarantee  the  scientific  accuracy 
and  easy  applicability  of  the  rules;  and  with  the  greater  security  because 
I  myself  learned  all  the  perspective  from  them  which  I  ever  apply  to  land- 
scape practice. 

Believe  me  always,  your  fiiithfnl  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


AMATEUR  CHESS 

rrhe  first  of  these  letters  is  from  the  Chew  Manthfy,  edited  by  L.  Hoffsr  and 
J.  H.  Zukertort  (published  by  Jss.  Wade.  18,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.X  July  1884  (vol  v..  No.  59,  p.  321).  Reprinted  in  IgdraM,  August  1800, 
vol.  i.  pp.  805-306,  and  thence  in  Riukimana,  pp.  59-00  (No.  50).  Also  reprinted 
in  the  '^Chees  Column"  of  the  WutminHer  Gazette,  January  27,  1000.] 

(1) 
To  the  Editors  of  the  "  Cheu  MoiUhly " 

Brantwood,  June  25,  1884. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  much  surprised  and  more  flattered  by  the 
notice  taken  of  my  short  letter  to  the  TelegrmA  on  Amateur  Chess  ;^  but 
will  you  allow  me  a  word  of  reply  in  your  columns  to  the  article  on  that 

1  [That  is,  the  preoedu^g  letter  headed  <«  Billiards."] 
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letter  which  appeared  in  Laml  and  Water,^  followed  up  by  one  from  Mephisto 
in  Knowledge  f  To  the  edit<M>  of  Laikl  and  Water  I  would  reply,  that  I 
sever  think  of  chess  as  a  game  to  be  played  for  money.  I  find  it  for 
myself  a  most  useful  means  of  turning  my  thoughts  out  of  any  too  deeply 
formed  channel;  and  I  would  teach  it  to  boys  and  girls  just  as  I  would 
teach  them  to  ride  and  dance^  without  wishing  them  to  rival  the  skiU, 
or  even  always  to  adopt  the  style,  of  professional  riders  and  dancers.  To 
Mephisto — and  much  more  to  the  editor  of  Knowledge,^  whose  ideas,  it 
seems  to  me,  Mephisto  is  rather  expressing  than  those  of  a  great  chess- 
player— I  would  reply  that  imagination,  in  all  the  arts,  all  the  sciences, 
and  all  the  games  of  men,  is  worth  just  as  much  now  as  it  was  in  New- 
ton's time,  and  will  always  be  worth  what  it  is  now ;  that,  however  little 
coveted  by  the  people  who  have  not  got  any,  it  is  a  source  of  extreme 

E leisure  to  its  possessors,  and  is  i^n  es^tremely  interesting  part  of  total 
umai^  nature.  In  painting  and  poetry  the  workers  sconi  analysis,  and 
the  best  work  defies  it;  and,  so  far  as  chess  is  capable  of  analysis,  it  is 
neither  art  nor  play.  Mephisto  tells  us  there  is  only  one  reliable  opening 
known,  and  analysis  will  be  doubtless  crowned  by  showing  that,  as  in  a 
scientific  game,  there  can  only  be  one  rdUable  beginning,  so  there  csn 
only  be  one  possible  end. 

Meantime  I  am  encouraged  (and  partly,  indeed,  provoked)  by  the  various 
letters  I  have  received  on  this  subject  to  proceed  in  my  notion  of  oollect- 
ing  a  fisw  pretty  and  easily^read  games  for  examples  of  chess  style  to 
beginners,  keeping  the  openings  as  irregular  as  possible,  and  never  attow- 
tng  the  number  of  moves  to  pass  forty.^  But  in  the  meantime,  as  there 
is  no  longer  a  chess  column  in  Society,  might  not  you,  gentlemen,  graee- 
fully  concede  a  little  space  to  '^social"  chess,  and  record  every  now  and 
then  an  easy  but  graceful  game,  well  followed,  wittily  concluded,  and  yet 
comprehensible  by  the  ordinary  intellect  of  an  amateur  ? 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

*  For  example  of  a  perfectly  intelli^ble  and  prettv  game  in  twenty  moves,  I 
may  instance  Captain  Kennedys,  No.  86  in  Mr.  Birds  most  useful  collection  of 
Chess  Masterpieces,  The  kind  of  game  which,  however  masterly,  I  call  radically 
bad  in  style,  may  be  as  simply  illustrated  by  the  58-mov6  one,  No.  70,  in  which 
the  combatants  exchange  first  their  bishops,  then  their  queens,  then  their  knights, 
and  then  their  rooks,  and  paw  the  rest  of  their  time  in  skulking  about  the  board 
with  the  odd  rooks  in  chase  of  each  other's  pawns. 

^  fin  the  Chess  Column  of  June  14  (vol.  37,  p.  563)  Ruskin's  letter  was  quoted, 
and  the  writer  objected  that  though  "the  play  or  these  times  is  wantinc;  in  vigour, 
colourless  and  watery/'  yet  "  brilliant  dodges  and  imaginative  traps  will  not  pay."] 

•  [The  late  R.  A.  Proctor.  "Mephisto,'^ at  the  head  of  "Our  Chess  Column  ''  in 
Knowledge  for  June  13,  1884  (vol.  vi.  p.  446),  had  quoted  Ruskin's  letter,  and  in 
the  following  week's  issue  he  discuss^  it  (pp.  467-468).  The  brilliant  style  of 
the  early  masters  had  been  succeeded  by  ''more  modern  analysts,"  and  ''Chess  in 
this  respect  is  only  taking  the  same  course  which  all  other  branches  of  human 
research  and  human  skill  have  taken  ever  since  Newton  discovered  the  law  of 
^^vity.  It  is  the  '  positive '  substance  of  a  thin^  physical  or  moral  which  determines 
its  relative  position  in  the  order  of  things.  No  amount  of  imagination  can  for  a 
length  of  time  sustain  a  fictitious  value  given  to  a  body  in  nature  or  to  a  variation 
in  chess."] 
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(«) 

BiiANTwool>,  CoNwroK,  Lanoasriiib,  July  2  [1884].^ 

My  dear  SiR| — I  hope  this  letter  will  get  to  the  pottoffice  anyhow — 
the  fine  weather  puts  us  all  off  our  work  and  letters  1 

Chess  Monthly  looks  delightful,  but  couldn't  you  exist  withbut  Epps's 
Cocoa  on  the  top!? 

Oh— I  see  you  have  delivered  your  work.  I  couldn't  open  parcel  till 
to-day. 

Yours  always, 

J.  R. 

Brantwood,  Jufy  4  [1884].' 

Dear  Mr.  ttotmcR. — So  many  thanks  for  your  letter  and  the  Field — 
and  the  article  beforenand.  I  am  sure  to  be  pleased  both  by  it  and  its 
English,  but  IVe  only  begun  saying  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  temper 
of  chess.  I  think,  in  general,  great  players  should  never  give  odds,  but 
openings,  leaving  weak  points  on  purpose  to  show,  or  find,  new  forms  of 
the  game,  and  uiould  name  the  move  after  which  they  mean  to  play  their 
best  1  Above  everything,  I  want  to  know,  in  the  great  games,  nfhere 
either  of  the  players  is  first  surprised.  Andersen  and  Morphy  seem  to 
me  the  only  ones  that  never  are — ^they  only  are  beaten  by  getting  tired 
and  making  mistakes,  or  Morphy  in  trjring  a  new  opponent's  style. 

And  I've  ever  so  much  more  to  say,  but  I  want  your  letter,  which  I'm 
sure  will  be  in  the  best  English — not  so  slovenly  as  our  own. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  R- 

28,  Herne  Hill,  S.E.,  WhU  Monday  [1885].' 

Dear  Mr.  Bird, — Everything  that  you  send  me  about  chess  interests 
roe;  but  I  have  no  right  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  relative  value  of 
plav,  or  to  say  more  than  that  I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  variety, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  brilliancy  of  your  recorded  victories,  and  that, 
if  only  I  had  time  to  study  your  selections  and  notes  with  care,  I  ^hould 
indeed  hope  to  be  a  chess-player  in   my  old   age.     But  in   all   notes  on 

^  [To  Mr.  L.  Hoffer,  editor  of  the  Chess  Monthly^  as  aforesaid,  and  author  of 
'^ Chess"  in  the  Cyclajkedia  qf  Cards  and  Games  (1891).  From  the  Chess  Column 
of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  January  27,  1900,  where  it  is  explained  that  ^^The 
C^iess  Monthly — tastefully  enough  got  up  to  satisfy  even  Mr.  Ruskin — had  an  adver- 
tisement on  its  cover  which  seems  to  have  been  an  eyesore  to  him."] 

•  rFrom  the  Chess  Column  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  January  27,  1900.1 
'  [From  the  Times,  June  24,  1885.      The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Bird, 
the  author  of  Chess  Masterpieces  and  Modem  Chess,  in  thanks  for  the  volumes.    For 
another  reference  to  him,  see  Ulric,  Vol.  XXXU.  p.  492  n.] 
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chess  that  I  ever  read  there  is  to  my  notion  a  want  of  care  to  point  out 
where  the  losing  player  first  goes  wrong.  Oflen  it  is  said^  ''Such  a  move 
would  be  stronger^"  but  scarcely  ever  why  stronger,  and  no  player  ever 
confesses  by  what  move  he  was  first  surprised.  You  speak  yourself  some- 
times of  a  move  you  regret,  but  not  of  an  opponent's  move  that  embar- 
rassed you.  And  you  know  I  am  always  pleading  with  you  for  a  few 
chosen  exemplary  games,  in  which  the  reason  for  every  move  might  be 
shown  on  both  sides. 

Believe  me  always,  dear  Mr.  Bird,  very  gratefully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


ART  CRITICISM 

[From  the  PaU  MaU  GaxeUe,  October  21,  1884,  thus  mtroduced:  ''A 
of  papers  on  loumalism  is  being  contributed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Reade  to  the  PntUmg 
Timei,  Asked  what  a  country  reporter,  who  had  no  special  knowledge  of  art, 
ought  to  do  if  sent  to  an  art  exhibition,  Mr.  Raskin  replied,"  etc.] 

[October,  1884.] 

Supposing — which  I  hope  your  question  does  suppose — the  country  re- 
porter to  be  a  man  of  natural  sense  and  intelligence,  the  best  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  describe  carefully  the  subject  of  the  pictures  he  thinks  likely 
to  please  simple  people,  if  they  are  shown  what  is  in  them,  and,  as  far 
as  the  editor  will  allow  him,  to  take  no  notice  of  pictures  attracting 
merely  by  their  tricks  of  painting.  I  do  not  think  the  public  value  the 
affectations  of  art  knowledge  in  a  newspaper  reporter,  but  they  would 
always  be  grateful  to  him  tor  the  indication  of  elements  of  interest  in  a 
picture  which  they  would  have  missed  without  his  help. 


CHEAP  BOOKS 

fReprinted  in  the  Wettmiruter  Oaxette,  July  12,  1905,  from  the  Great  Ceniral 
Railway  Journal,  Ruskin's  correspondent  had  written  to  complain  of  the  price  of 
his  books.     Ruskin  was  staying  at  the  time  in  Mr.  Macdonald's  house.] 

84,  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford,  4th  Nov.,  '84, 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  ordered  my  publisher  to  send  you  in  gift  a 
book  of  mine  you  have  not  read.  Be  content  with  that,  at  present,  and 
Carlyle. 

Have  not  you  Shakespeare,  cheap?  and  the  Bible,  now-a-days  for 
nothing  ?     What  good  do  they  do  you  ? 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 
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STIPPLING 

[Fwok  BmrtohMMi  and  kU  W&rkt,  Inr  Andmr  W.  Tntr  (to  whom  the  lettor  wm 
■ddfMMd) :  f4iodMihall  PMm,  Snd  adftknij  1885,  p.  ITS  ik  (The  fint  edhioii  had 
hoen  iwiad  in  1889L)  Baprlntod  in  Mrmrii^  Dooombor  1890,  toL  u.  n.  108,  and 
thenee  in  RutkMana  (No.  185),  part  L,  1880,  p.  115.] 

Bbantwood,  Dee.  16,.  1884. 

My  dear  SiRy — I  am  obliged  for  your  letter  and  engravings  enclooed, 
but  the  stipple  in  my  plates  is  all  Mr.  Rolie's  doing,^  contrary  to  my 
reiterated  request,  and  only  permitted  because  Mr.  BoSe  fiicsimUes  lines  with 
it  in  a  dexterous  way.    I  entireljf  disapprove  of  stippled  ptatee. 

Ever  fidthfiilly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

The  Bartoloszi  reached  me  safely,  but  I  have  no  time  to  acknowledge 
books  sent  me  out  of  my  own  line.  I  see  it  is  rising  in  price,  and  when 
I  come  to  it,  with  your  good  leave  will  return  it,  as  it  is  of  liO  use  to 
me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  you  of  the  profit  due  to  so  carefully 
edited  a  work. 


"WANDERING  WILLIE'S  TALE'' 

I  Addressed  to  lieut-Colonel  Alexander  Fergusson,  and  printed  by  him  at  pp. 
181-182  of  his  book,  The  Laird  qfLag:  a  Li/Mketch  (Edmburgh,  1886).  The  Uird 
of  Lag,  Sir  Robert  Grierson  (1655-1733),  perseGutor  of  the  Covenanters,  is  the  Sir 
Robert  Redffauntlet  of  Wandering  Willie  s  Tale  in  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  Bedgauntki. 
In  another  fetter  to  Lieut-Colonel  Fergosson  (p.  182)  Ruskin  wrote  (10th  November 
1881)  on  the  subject  of  dialect:  ''I  will  not  believe  in  anjrthing  to  match 
MVillie'8  Tale/"] 

24th  January,  1885. 

I  think  the  reason  that  everybody  likes  '' WOUe's  Tale  "  is  principally  that 
it  is  so  short  that  they  have  time  to  read  it,  and  so  exciting  all  throush 
that  they  attend  completely  to  it.  The  great  works  [of  Scott]  require  Sur 
closer  attention  in  their  intricate  design'  and  beautinilly  quiet  execution; 
and  now-a-days  nobody  has  leisure  to  understand  anything, — they  like  to 
have  something  to  dream  idly  over — or  rush  through. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  all  of  Scott's  best.  Few  of  the  novels  are 
without  scenes  either  impossible  to  rational  imagination,  or  a  little  padded 
and  insipid.  Sydney  Smith  thus  condemns  the  whole  of  The  Pirate,^  and 
I  do  not  myself  contend  for  the  great  leap  out  of  the  cave  in  Old  MoriaUttf, 


^  [See,  for  instance,  the  frontispiece  to  Fora  Clavigera,  Letter  96  (VoL  XXIX, 
p.  617),  and  to  The  Story  of  Ida  (Vol.  XXXII.  p.  3).J 

2  [On  this  point,  compare  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  265.] 

3  [See  the  passage  quoted  by  Ruskin  in  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul;  above,  p.  290  n,] 
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the  Bailie's  battle  or  suspension  in  Rob  Roy,  or  the  caricature  of  Margaret's 
fiither  in  Nigel.  But  every  word  of  ''Willie's  Tale"  is  as  natural  as  the 
best  of  Bums^  with  a  grandeur  in  the  main  scene  equal  to  Dante — and 
the  waking  by  the  gravestones  in  the  dew  is  as  probable  as  it  is  sweet 
and  skilful  in  composition.  Neverthelessy  the  really  fine  and  carefiillj 
wnmght  pieces  of  the  novels  themselves  go  fiur  beyond  it — the  end  of  Red^ 
gaufUla  itself^  for  instance. 


GORDON  AND  THE  SOUDAN 

[From  the  FM  Mali  GuzetU,  February  20,  1885,  where  the  letter  was  headed 
''Mr.  Raskin  on  the  Situation."  Reprinted  in  Igdrtuii,  October  1890,  vol.  ii.  p.  12, 
and  thence  in  Euskiniana^  part  i.,  1890^  pp.  71-72  (No.  76).] 

to  ike  EdUtn-  of  fhe  ''Pall  MaU  Oazeite" 

BRANtwooD^  Phb.  19  [1885]. 

Sir, — Would  you  please  tell  an  innocent  outsider,  whom  you  are  often 
kind  to,  what  on  earth  Mr.  Punch  means  by  talking  about  a  ''last  rally  "^ 
and  the  like?  or  what  folks  in  general  mean  by  going  about  begging  for 
help  from  everybody,  because  we  have  lost  a  few  good  men  and  officers 
in  Africa,  and,  after  dawdling  for  six  months,  been  too  late  to  save  one 
very  perfectly  good  officer,  whom,  as  faf  as  I  can  make  it  out.  Ministers 
most  have  wanted  to  get  rid  of?  ^  As  far  as  I  have  any  opinion  on  the 
ikiatter  imyself,  I  entirely  agree  with  the  enclosed  of  M.  de  Leiseps,  which 
I  ttmnd  quoted  in  a  country  paper.  Bah  I  *  last  rally !  Good  gracdous !  did 
all  Qwt  oolonies  eoDoie  oSeAag  to  help  us  after  the  retreat  to  Conuinm  f 

I  am,  Slr>  your  obedi^it  servant, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

M.  DB  Lesseps  on  the  Soudan 

M.  de  Lesseps  in  the  course  of  an  interview  related  by  the  Paris  Matin  said : 
^I  have  repeatedly  warned  the  English  that  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Soudan 
was  to  send  soldiers  to  certain  death.  As  for  ancient  Nubia,  or  Ethiopia,  it  is  a 
comitry  in  which,  as  if  in  a  sea,  whole  armies  of  conquerors  have  been  engulfed. 
CanhjBes  left  100,000  men  on  the  deserts,  and  he  was  onlv  too  glad  to  return 
home  with  a  handful  of  followers.  Hie  son  of  Mehemet  Aii  was  burned  in  his 
camp,  with  his  army.  To  attempt  to  conquer  the  Soudan  by  force  is  a  dream. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  give  laws  to  and  to  govern  these  intelligent,  heroically  brave 
races.  In  order  to  reach  Khartoum,  whatever  the  route  taken,  one  must  cross  deserts 
in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  water.  An  army,  whether  going  or  returning,  will 
alwajTS  be  an  easy  prey  to  the  warlike  populations  of  Nubia.     These  can  turn  on 

*  [The  cartoon  in  the  Punch  of  the  week  represented  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  warrior 
•n  horseback,  and  surrounded  by  his  colleagues,  and  was  entitled  "The  Last  Rally," 
in  reference  to  the  general  election  then  imminent.! 

*  FFor  other  references  to  General  Gordon,  see  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  386  nJ] 

*  LMieprint  for  "But"— see  next  letter.] 
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the  enemy  as  many  as  100,000  fighting  men,  for  whom  death  is  only  a  secondai^ 
consideration,  and  who  would  he  scoffed  at  by  the  women  if  they  returned  to  their 
villages  without  having  avenged  the  deaths  of  their  companions.  The  longer  the 
struggle  is  continued  against  the  Soudan  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  effecting 
of  a  settlement  Two  years  ago  it  would  have  been  easv  to  negotiate ;  now  it  n 
difficult,  the  animosity  of  these  fiuiatical  soldiers  having  oeen  roused." 


GORDON  AND  CARLYLE 

[From  the  P^  MaU  Gazette,  February  26,  1885.  Reprinted  in  ladraeUy  October 
1890,  voL  it  p.  13,  and  thence  in  RuMniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  72  (No.  76}.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  **PaU  MaU  Gazette'' 

Bbantwood,  F^lbruary  24  [1885]. 

Sir,— Will  you  kindly  correct  the  misprint  of  "  Bah  I "  for  "  but"  in  mjr 
recent  letter?  I  never  have  used  this  modem  interjection,  nor  ever  shall. 
I  should  have  written  with  less  haste  and  more  indignation  had  I  conceived 
the  vileness  possible  in  Englishmen  of  making  the  death  of  Gordon  an 
occasion  of  party  contest  Censure,  and  alas!  praise,  are  alike  too  late. 
The  Opposition  will  not  redeem  the  Government's  errors  by  encumberinsr 
its  hands,  and  the  Master  of  BaHiol's  sermon  ^  should  have  been  preached 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  sympathy  with  the  living,  not  in  encomium  of  the 
dead.  I  am  edified  also  by  the  burst  of  funeral  music  from  the  lips  of 
England  in  praise  of  Gordon's  honour  and  faith,  while  she  received  for 
thirty  years,  with  rage  and  hissing,  the  words  of  the  one  man,  now  at  rest 
among  his  native  hiUs,^  who  told  her  that  her  merchants  should  be  honest 
and  her  statesmen  sincere. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


USURY  AND  INTEREST 

[This  letter  is  communicated  by  Mr.  T.  Parton,  to  whom  it  was  addressed* 
Mr.  Parton  had  been  attending  a  coarse  of  lectures  given  in  Manchester  by  Mr. 
M.  £.  Sadler,  who  had  stated  that  Raskin  did  not  condemn  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest  of  money.  Mr.  Parton,  as  a  reader  of  Fore,  challenged  the  statement, 
and  wrote  to  Ruskin  to  ask  who  was  right  For  a  note  upon  the  development  <^ 
his  views  on  the  subject,  see  VoL  XVll.  p.  xcviii.] 

Brantwood,  \(Hh  March,  ^85. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  letter,  and  more  than 
glad  that  people  begin  to  care  what  I  think  or  say. 

When  I  wrote   Unto  this  Last,  and  Munera,  in    I860  and  1862,  I   had 

^  [Jowetf  8  sermon  on  Grordon  had  been  partly  reprinted  in  the  Pail  MaU  Oaaette 
(from  the  Ojp/ord  Magazine),  February  20,  1885.J 

'  [Carlyle  had  been  buried  at  his  birthplace,  Eodefechan,  in  February  1881.] 
XXXIV.  2  o 
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not  ttadied  the  subject  of  usury,  and  was  under  the  usual  impression  that 
moderate  interest  was  harmless.  It  was  Mr.  Sillar  who  showed  me  the 
truth — and  in  all  my  Fors  teachings  Usury  is  blamed  in  its  essence, — aa 
murder  is — though  the  necessity  of  it  for  some  time  yet  under  existing 
conditions  is  granted  also  as  of  War, — the  members  of  the  St.  George's 
Guild  only  vow  to  get  quit  of  it  as  much  and  as  soon  as  they  can. 

A   pamphlet   by   Mr.   Sillar  is  just   coming  out  (with   introduction   by 
me),^  of  which  the  contents  will  I  think  surprise  many. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Rusk  IN. 


THE  DESTRUCITON  OF  FOOTPATHS 

[From  the  PaU  MaU  aaxette,  March  26, 1885.  Reprinted  in  Igdrani,  July  1890, 
voL  i.  pp.  253-254,  and  thence  in  Biukimana,  part  u,  1890^  pp.  45-46  (So.  43).] 

To  ike  Ediior  of  the  ''PaU  MaU  GaxeUe" 

B&ANTwooD,  Morck  2Uk  [1885]. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  help  me  to  direct  general  attention  to  the  mis- 
diief  now  continually  done  by  new  landowners  in  the  closing  of  our  moun- 
tain footpaths  ?  The  two  contrary  evils  go  on — each  aiding  and  completing 
the  other.  First,  a  railroad  comes  tearing  a  glen  to  pieces;  and  then 
a  manufacturer  comes  to  live  beside  it,  who  stops  the  footpath  over  the 
hill — and  where  are  you?  We  shall  have  nothing  left  soon  but  the  nail- 
way  station  and  hotel  jzarden  to  enjoy  ourselves  in.  I  have  every  right  to 
speak  in  the  matter,  for  there  are  two  open  footpaths  through  my  own 
wood,  coming  out  at  my  lodge  door;  and  I  think  of  all  the  small,  mean, 
and  wicked  things  a  landlord  can  do,  shutting  his  footpath  is  the  nastiest. 
We  have  got  to  fight  a  man  between  Windermere  and  Esthwaite  just  now 
who  wants  to  shut  up  one  of  the  rarest  views  in  Lancashire,  and  his 
neighbours  talk  a&  if  he  had  some  chance  of  doing  it  too  ! '  Of  course  his 
villagers  dare  not  say  a  word  for  themselves,  but  every  educated  resident 
in  the  country  is  as  much  interested  in  stopping  these  abuses  as  they  are. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


MODERN  ENGLISH  SPORTS 

[This  letter  was  printed  on  p.  ix.  of  a  small  volume  entitled  Modem  EnglUk 
&ftirU:  their  Use  and  Abuse,  Dedicated  by  special  pemnaion  to  Professor  Buskin, 
By   Frederick   Gale   (The  Old   Buffer),  Author   of  The  Life   qf  the  Hon.   RobeH 


*  Wsury  and  the  English  Bishops:  see  above,  p.  443.] 

*  [The  footpath  in  question  is  from  Sawrey  Hill  to  Far  Sawrey ;  and  it  was 
stated  in  the  PaU  MaU  GazeiU  of  April  7,  1886,  that  the  kndowner's  application 
to  Quarter  Sessions  had  been  abandoned.] 
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Orknrtcn,  etc,  etc  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.^  19S6.  The  dedication  in  «• 
follows:  ''This  book  is  specially  dedicated  by  permission  to  Professor  Raskin  by 
the  Author,  who  has  received  more  kindness  at  his  hands  than  mauv  volumes 
could  record.  London :  June  1885."  Ruskin's  letter  was  reprinted  (with  the  mis- 
print ^  marched "  for  ^^  marvelled ")  in  Iffdrcuil,  and  thence  (No.  57)  in  Ruikiniana, 
part  I,  1890^  p.  58.  For  other  references  to  Mr.  Gale^  see  Vol.  XXTX.  p.  220 ; 
and  above,  p.  342.] 

Chibubhubst^  6th  June,  1885. 

My  dear  Frederick^ — I  am  delighted  by  the  dedication  of  your  new 
book  to  me,  not  only  because  it  shows  me  that  you  have  pleasure  in  my 
sympathy,  but  also  because  I  want  people  who  care  about  my  own  books 
to  know  that  I  can  admire  many  things  which  I  don't  talk  of.  Only  in 
thanking  you  for  this  charming  compliment,  you  must  let  me  guard  your 
readers  from  imagining  that  I  think  exactly  with  you  on  all  points.  You 
always  do  me  good,  whether  in  talking  or  writing,  by  showing  me  the 
brightest  side  of  what  I  may  have  seen  mostly  on  the  opposite  one,  by 
your  memorials  of  the  frank  hearts  and  cheerful  ways  of  the  country  people 
of  half  a  century  since,  and  your  praise  of  frankness,  cheerfulness,  and  sim- 
plicity in  all  persons  and  at  all  times;  but  I  am  not  to  be  beguiled  by 
your  description  of  the  interest  of  honest  villagers  in  the  success  of  a  pretty 
and  amiable  horse,  out  of  my  general  objections  to  horse-racing;  neither 
by  my  joy  in  the  "Lucas  catch/'  which  we  marvelled  at  together,  out  of 
my  steady  wish  that  schoolboys  should  learn  skill  in  ploughing  and  sea- 
manship rather  than  in  cricket ;  and  that  young  ladies  should  often  be  sent 
to  help  the  cook  and  housemaid,  when  they  would  rather  be  playing  tennis. 
It  seems  to  me  also  that  you  have  not  enough  protested,  in  the  name  of 
all  sensible  players,  against  the  turning  of  any  play  into  a  laborious  or 
dangerous  business.  Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  pointed  out 
to  me,  in  a  painting  by  old  De  Wint,  that  women  and  children  were  stand- 
ing near  the  wickets.  It  seems  to  me  cricket  must  have  been  in  its  true 
zenith  in  the  days  when  it  commended  itself  to  those  gentle  spectators, 
and  needed  not  warn  them  away. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 


THE  IRISH  QUESTION 

[From  the  PoU  MaU  Gazette,  Janoary  5,  1886.  Reprinted  m  IgdnM,  October 
1890,  vol.  iL  pp.  13-14,  and  thence  in  Butldnianaf  part  L,  1890,  p.  73  (No.  77}.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Pall  MaU  GoMette" 

BmANTwooD,  Jan.  4  [1886]. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  articles  on  the  Irish  question  you  have  taken  no 
notice  of  certain  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  race  which  I  imagine  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  yet,  by  unlucky  chance^  you  hitherto  ignore  them! 
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Would  it  not  be  well  to  tmke  some  account  of  these  following  ineradicable 
virtues  of  theirs  in  our  schemes  for  their  management?  First:  they  are 
an  artistic  people,  and  can  design  beautiful  things  and  execute  them  with 
indefatigable  industry.  Secondly:  they  are  a  witty  people,  and  can  by 
no  means  be  governed  by  witless  ones.  Thirdly:  they  are  an  affectionate 
people,  and  can  by  no  means  be  governed  on  scientific  principles,  by  heart- 
less persons. 

Permit  me  to  observe  further,  that  as  Scott  is  the  authority  for  Scotch 
character,  Maria  Edgeworth  is  the  authority  for  Irish;  and  that  her  three 
stories  of  Ormond,  Enmdj  and  The  Absenlee  contain  more  essential  truths 
about  Ireland  than  can  be  learned  from  any  other  sources  whatsoever.^ 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  BEST  HUNDRED  BOOKS 

[This  and  the  two  foUowiDg  letters  first  appeared  in  the  PaB  Mail  QuxetU  of 
January  19,  February  15,  and  February  23, 1886.  They  formed  part  of  a  discuasioo 
on  the  question.  Which  are  the  best  hundred  books?  started  by  the  PaB  MaU 
Gazette  in  1886.  The  original  list  was  put  forward  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  a 
lecture  at  the  Working  Men's  College.  Ruskin's  first  two  letters  were  reprinted 
in  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette' e  ''Best  Hundred  Books"  Extra,  1886,  pi».  7-9.  His 
emendations  of  Sir  John's  list  were  given  by  the  Pall  MaU  in  facsimile,  and  are 
here  so  reproduced.  The  letters  were  reprinted  in  jRtMArtntana,  part  i.,  1890, 
Tow  79-84  (Nos.  84-86),  where  the  blottesque  emendations  were  represented^  by 
thick  brackets  [inc\  and  the  lighter  erasures  by  thin  ones  [«tc],  while  his  additions 
were  given  by  italics.  As  some  of  the  authors'  names  are  not  readily  distinguish- 
able, it  may  be  said  that  under  ''  History/'  Ruskiu  erased  "  Grrote " ;  under 
''Philosophy,"  "Mill,"  "Darwin,"  Adam  "Smith,"  "Berkeley,"  "Descartes," 
"Locke,"  and  "Lewes";  under  ''General  Literature,"  "Hume,"  "Macaulay," 
"Emerson,"  "Goethe,"  and  "Marivaux."  For  other  references  to  Bacon's  New 
Atlantis,  inserted  by  Ruskin  in  the  list,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  282;  VoL  XVIIL 
pp.  513-614 ;  Vol  XX.  pp.  290,  367 ;  and  VoL  XXIL  p.  206.] 


(1) 

Brantwood,  Jan,  13,  1886. 

My  dear  Sir, — Putting  my  pen  lightly  through  the  needless — and  blot- 
tesquely  through  the  rubbish  and  poison  of  Sir  John's  list — I  leave  enough 
for  a  life's  liberal  reading — and  choice  for  any  true  worker's  loyal  reading. 
I  have  added  one  quite  vital  and  essential  book — Livy  (the  two  first  books  ^), 

*  [Compare  the  similar  remark  in  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  87  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  363). 
For  Ruskin's  numerous  references  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  see  the  General  Index.] 

*  [For  the  importance  attached  by  Ruskin  to  the  first  two  books  of  Livy,  see 
Vol.  XXni.  p.  370 ;  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  xiv. ;  and  Proftenta,  i.  §  167.  For  his  numerous 
references  to  the  three  plays  of  Aristophanes  here  mentioned,  see  the  General  Index  ; 
and  for  the  Plutue,  below,  p.  688.  For  Humboldt,  see  again  the  General  Index  (and 
compare,  below,  p.  606);  for  Forbes,  Vol.  XX VL  pp.  xxxiii.-xl.,  586,  and  also  the 
General  Index.] 
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and  three  plays  of  Aristophanes  {Ciouds,  Birds,  and  Pluius),  Of  travels  I 
read  myself  all  old  ones  I  can  get  hold  of;  of  modem,  Humboldt  is  the 
central  model.  Forbes  (James  Forbes  in  Alps)  is  essential  to  the  modem 
Swiss  tourist — of  sense. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  R. 
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(2)*  [Fi^uary,  1886.] 

Sir, — Several  points  have  been  left  out  of  consideration  both  by  you 
and  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  your  recent  inquiries  and  advices  concerning 
books.  Especially  Sir  John,  in  his  charming  description  of  the  pleasures 
of  reading  for  the  nineteenth  century,^  leaves  curiously  out  of  mention 
its  miseries;  and  among  the  various  answers  sent  to  the  Pall  Mall  I  find 
nobody  la3ring  down,  to  begin  with,  any  one  canon  or  test  by  which  a 
good  book  is  to  be  known  from  a  bad  one. 

Neither  does  it  seem  to  enter  into  the  respondent  minds  to  ask^  in 
any  case,  whom,  or  what  the  book  is  to  be  good  for — ^young  people  or  old, 
side  or  strong,  innocent  or  worldly — to  make  the  giddy  sober,  or  the  grave 
gay.  Above  all,  they  do  not  distinguish  between  books  for  the  labourer 
and  the  schoolman;  and  the  idea  that  any  well-conducted  mortal  life  could 
find  leisure  enough  to  read  a  hundred  books  would  have  kept  me  wholly 
silent  on  the  matter,  but  that  I  was  fiiin,  when  you  sent  me  Sir  John's 
list,  to  strike  out,  for  my  own  pupils'  sake,  the  books  I  would  forbid  them 
to  be  plagued  with. 

For,  of  all  the  plagues  that  afflict  mortality,  the  venom  of  a  bad  book  to 
weak  people,  and  the  charms  of  a  foolish  one  to  simple  people,  are  with- 
out question  the  deadliest;  and  they  are  so  far  from  being  redeemed  by 
the  too  imperfect  work  of  the  best  writers,  that  1  never  would  wish  to  see 
a  child  taught  to  read  at  all,  unless  the  other  conditions  of  its  education 
were  alike  gentle  and  judicious.^ 

And,  to  put  the   matter  into  anything  like  tractable  order  at  all,  you 

1  (In  an  ^^ Occasional  Note"  in  the  issue  of  the  Pall  Matt  Gazette  (February  15) 
containing  this  article,  it  was  stated  that  ^^The  article  was  written  for  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  was  set  up  in  type  for  it  The  editor,  however,  wrote  to  Mr.  Rnskin 
begging  him  to  strike  out  all  references  to  the  Gazette,  Mr.  Ruskin  thereupon 
wrote  a  letter  in  somewhat  vigorous  terms  to  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  sent  the  article  for  publication  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette/*"] 

■  ["  On  the  Pleasures  of  Reading,"  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  February  188G, 


voL  49,  pp.  240-251.  This  was  the  paper  read  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  con- 
taining the  Last  of  the  Best  Hundred  Books  (p.  251),  which  started  the  Pall  Mail 
GazetU^e  discussion.  The  paper  begins  thus  :  "  t)f  all  the  privileges  we  enjoy  in  this 
nineteenth  century  there  is  none,  perhaps,  for  which  we  ought  to  he  more  thankful 
than  for  the  easier  access  to  books."  Later  on,  the  author  says  (p.  244) :  "  Tliere 
are  of  course  some  books  which  we  must  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest. 
But  these  are  exceptions.  As  regards  bv  far  the  larger  number,  it  is  prorably 
better  to  read  them  quickly."  Ruskin's  letters  were  widely  noticed  in  the  press, 
and  provoked  some  replies — e,g,,  in  the  New  York  Critic,  May  1,  1886  ("Ruskin's 
Judgment  of  Gibbon  and  Darwin,"  by  John  Burroughs),  and  in  the  New  Englander 
^ew  Haven),  November  1886  (''Ruskin  v.  Gibbon  and  Grote,"  by  G.  Monroe 
Royca  This  second  letter  of  Ruskin's  also  inspired  an  answer  in  verse  to  his 
^^ studies  in  reviling  and  abusing"  by  Mr.  William  Watson  (''To  John  of  Brant- 
wood.    After  reading  a  Letter,  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  Februarv  15,  1886").    The  poem 


was  printed  on  pp.  42-44  of  WordsvoortKe  Grave  aihd  Other  Poem$  (Cameo  Series, 
1890;,  but  was  withdrawn  from  later  collections  of  the  poefs  works.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  returned  to  the  subject  on  June  4,  1904,  and  published  '^Lord  Avebury's 
New  list,"  with  a  letter  reviewing  the  controversy.  He  now  included  Ruskin 
among  his  hundred,  and  with  regard  to  Ruskin's  "blottesque  emendations,"  "could 
not  but  believe  that  he  would  have  himself  on  further  reflection  modified  his  views."] 
•  [On  this  subject,  compare  Vol.  XXVTI,  p.  Ixii.] 
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most  first  separate  the  scholar  from  the  public.  A  well-trained  gentleman 
should,  of  course,  know  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  and  half  a  dozen 
classics  thorougMy,  glancing  at  what  else  he  likes ;  but,  unless  he  wishes 
to  travel  or  to  receive  strangers,  there  is  no  need  for  his  troubling  him- 
self with  the  languages  or  literature  of  modem  Europe.  I  know  French 
pretty  well  myself.  I  never  recollect  the  gender  of  anything,  and  don't 
know  more  than  the  present  indicative  of  any  verb ;  but  with  a  dictionary 
I  can  read  a  novel, — and  the  result  is  my  wasting  a  great  deal  of  time 
over  Scribe,  Dumas,  and  Gaboriau,  and  becoming  a  weaker  and  more 
foolish  person  in  all  manner  of  ways  therefor.  French  scientific  books  are, 
however,  out  and  out  the  best  in  the  world ;  and,  of  course,  if  a  man 
is  to  be  scientific,  he  should  know  both  French  and  Italian.  The  best 
German  books  should  at  once  be  translated  into  French,  for  the  world's 
sake,  by  the  French  Academy ; — Mr.  Lowell  is  altogether  right  in  point- 
ing  out  that  nobody  with  respect  for  his  eyesight  can  read  them  in  the 
original. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  literature  in  the  East,  in 
which  people  who  live  in  the  East,  or  travel  there,  may  be  rightly  in- 
terested. I  have  read  three  or  four  pages  of  the  translation  of  the  Koran, 
and  never  want  to  read  any  more;  the  Arabian  Nights  many  times  over, 
and  much  wish,  now,  I  had  been  better  employed. 

As  for  advice  to  scholars  in  general,  I  do  not  see  how  any  modest 
scholar  could  venture  to  advise  another.  Every  man  has  his  own  field, 
and  can  only  by  his  own  sense  discover  what  is  good  for  him  in  it.  I 
will  venture,  however,  to  protest,  somewhat  sharplv,  against  Sir  John's  per- 
mission to  read  any  book  fast.  To  do  anything  fast — ^that  is  to  say,  at  a 
greater  rate  than  that  at  which  it  can  be  done  well — ^is  a  folly :  but  of  all 
follies  reading  fast  is  the  least  excusable.  You  miss  the  points  of  a  book 
by  doing  so,  and  misunderstand  the  rest. 

Leaving  the  scholar  to  his  discretion,  and  turning  to  the  public,  they 
fall  at  first  into  the  broad  classes  of  workers  and  idlers.  The  whole  body  of 
modem  circulating  library  literature  is  produced  for  the  amusement  of  the 
families  so  daintily  pictured  in  Ptmch — mama  l3ring  on  a  sofa  showing  her 
pretty  feet — and  the  children  delightfully  teazing  the  governess,  and  nurse, 
and  maid,  and  footman — the  close  of  the  day  consisting  of  state-dinner 
and  reception.  And  Sir  John  recommends  tiiis  kind  of  people  to  read 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Epictetus!  Surely  the  most  beneficent  and  innocent 
of  all  books  yet  produced  for  them  is  the  Book  of  Nonsense,  with  its 
corollary  carols? — inimitable  and  refreshing,  and  perfect  in  rhythm.  I 
really  don't  know  any  author  to  whom  I  am  half  so  grateful,  for  my  idle 
self,  as  Edward  Lear.^     I  shall  put  him  first  of  my  hundred  authors. 

Then  there  used  to  be  Andersen ! '  but  he  has  been   minced  up,  and 

^  [For  other  references  to  him,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  zzv. ;  VoL  IV.  p.  237 ;  and 
Vol.  XXV.  p.  142.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  him,  see  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  447.  In  one  of  Raskin's 
diaries,  there  is  the  following  entry : — 

''Sept,  8,  1856,  .SS^.  Laurent.-^Wet  all  day.  Read  Andersen's  tales. 
There  is  a  strange  mingling  of  fidse  sentiment,  onchildlike,  with  their 
delicate  &ncy  and  wit :  too  much  of  rose-bowers  and  cr3r8tal  palaces, 
prettily  heaped  together,  but  without  detail  of  fiict  and  bearing  on  the 
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washed  up,  and  squeezed  up,  and  rolled  out,  till  one  knows  him  no 
more.  Nobody  names  him,  of  the  omnilegent  judges :  but  a  pure  edition 
of  him  gaily  illustrated,  would  be  a  treasure  anywhere — ^perhaps  even  to 
the  workers,  whom  it  is  hard  to  please. 

But  I  did  not  begin  this  talk  to  recommend  anything,  but  to  ask  you 
to  give  me  room  to  answer  questions,  of  which  I  receive  many  by  letter, 
why  I  effaced  such  and  such  books  from  Sir  John's  list 

1.  Groie's  HUtoiy  of  Greece, — Because  there  is  probably  no  commercial 
establishment,  between  Charing  Cross  and  the  Bank,  whose  head  clerk 
could  not  write  a  better  one,  if  he  had  the  vanity  to  waste  his  time  on  it^ 

8.  Confetsiant  of  SL  Augutime. — Because  religious  people  nearly  always 
think  too  much  about  themselves;  and  there  are  many  saints  whom  it  is 
much  more  desirable  to  know  the  history  o£  St  Patrick  to  begin  with — 
especially  in  present  times.* 

8.  John  Stuari  MUL — Sir  John  Lubbock  ought  to  have  known  that  h» 
day  was  over. 

4.  Charles  Kingsletf. — Because  his  sentiment  is  fiilse  'and  his  tragedy 
frightful.  People  who  buy  cheap  clothes  are  not  punished  in  real  life  by 
catching  fevers ;  social  inequalities  are  not  to  be  redressed  by  tailors  fidl- 
ing  in  love  with  bishops'  daughters,'  or  gamekeepers  with  squires';  and 
the  story  of  Hypaiia  is  the  most  ghastly  in  Christian  tradition,  and  should 
finr  ever  have  been  left  in  silence. 

5.  Darwm. — Because  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  know  what  he  t#,  and 
not  to  think  of  the  embryo  he  was,  nor  the  skeleton  that  he  shall  be. 
Because,  also,  Darwin  has  a  mortal  &scination  for  all  vainly  curious  and 
idly  speculative  persons,  and  has  collected,  in  the  train  of  him,  every 
impudent  imbecility  in  Europe,  like  a  dim  comet  wagging  its  useless  tail 
of  phosphorescent  nothing  across  the  stead&st  stars. 

6.  Gibbon, — Primarily,  none  but  the  malignant  and  the  weak  study  the 
Decline  and  Fall  either  of  State  or  organisoL  Dissolution  and  putrescence 
are  alike  common  and  unclean  in  all  things ;  any  wretch  or  simpleton  may 
observe  for  himself,  and  experience  himself,  the  processes  of  ruin;  but 
good  men  study  and  wise  men  describe,  only  the  growth  and  standing  of 
things, — not  their  decay. 

For  the  rest.  Gibbon's  is  the  worst  Englbh  that  was  ever  written  by 
an  educated  Englishman.  Having  no  imagination  and  little  logic,  he  is 
alike  incapable  either  of  picturesqueness  or  wit:  his  epithets  are  malicious 
without  point,  sonorous  without  weight,  and  have  no  office  but  to  make  a 
flat  sentence  turgid.^ 

stoiT.  On  the  whole  I  am  disappointed  in  him.  The  Ugly  Duck  is 
perfect  The  'Fat  Needle'  very  good.  Nearly  all  the  others,  too  much  of 
opera  n3nnph  in  them,  and  of  pure  ugliness  and  painfulness — the  princess 
making  the  nettle-shirts,  and  the  grand  Klaus,  killing  his  nurse,  and 
many  other  such  pieces  quite  spoiling  the  tone  of  the  book  for  me."] 
^  [For  Grote,  the  banker-historian,  wnose  book  Ruskin  at  once  used  and  abused, 
see  Vol.  XX.  p.  381,  and  Vol.  XVin.  p.  xxxiv.] 

»  [Compare  the  letter  headed  "The  Life  of  St.  Patrick,"  below,  p.  592.] 
*  [See  Alton  Locke  (it  was,  however,  a  Dean's  daughter,  not  a  bishop's) ;  and,  for 
the  gamekeeper  in  love  with  the  squire's  daughter,   y^east.     On  Hypatia,  compare 


the  letter  on  Kingslev,  below,  p.  609.] 
^  [For  other  criticisms  of  Gibbon's  i 


style,  see  Vol.  XXXlll.  pp.  73,  74,  75.] 
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7.  VoUmre, — His  work  is,  in  comparison  with  good  literature,  what 
nitric  acid  is  to  wine,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  air.  Literary  chemists 
cannot  but  take  account  of  the  sting  and  stench  of  him;  but  he  has  no 
place  in  the  library  of  a  thoughtful  scholar.  Every  man  of  sense  knows 
more  of  the  world  than  Voltaire  can  tell  him;  and  what  he  wishes  to 
express  of  such  knowledge  he  will  say  without  a  snarl. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  very  grave  and  wide  question  which  neither 
the  Pail  Mall  nor  its  respondents  ask,  respecting  literature  for  the  young, 
but  will  merely  point  out  one  total  want  in  the  present  confused  supply 
of  it — that  of  intelligible  books  on  natural  history.  I  chanced  at  break- 
£sst  the  other  day,  to  wish  to  know  something  of  the  biography  of  a 
shrimp,  the  rather  that  I  was  under  the  impression  of  having  seen  jump- 
ing shrimps  on  a  sandy  shore  express  great  satisfaction  in  their  life. 

My  shelves  are  loaded  with  books  on  natural  history,  but  I  could  find 
nothing  about  shrimps  except  that  ''they  swim  in  the  water,  or  lie  upon 
the  sand  in  shoals,  and  are  taken  in  multitudes  for  the  table."  ^ 

John  Ruskin. 

[February f  1886.] 

I  can  only  give  brief  reply  to  your  correspondents'  questions — full  reply 
would  mean  the  writing  of  another  Sesame,     I  take  them  in  their  order. 

Page  2,  in  your  issue  of  the  17th.  Mr.  J.  P.  Owen.'  Many  thanks 
for  reference  to  **  the  continual  feast  of  a  boy  of  eleven " ;  but  Mr. 
Owen's  quotation  from  it  does  not  answer  my  question;  nor  do  I  know 
from  what  passage  in  my  letter  Mr.  Owen  gathered  that  I  had  never 
been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  shrimp  alive. 

Same  page.  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson '  may  perhaps  be  in  the  habit  of  sa3ring 
he  has  seen  things  when  he  is  only  ''under  an  impression"  of  having 
done  so.  I  am  not;  and  will  thank  him,  if  ever  he  quotes  again  letter 
or  book  of  mine,  to  quote  with  precision.  My  acquaintance  with  works 
on  zoology  does  not  indeed  extend  to  those  of  Mr.  Wilson; — ^but  of  the 
lessons  in  filth,  folly,  and  cruelty,  which  form  the  staple  of  modem  popular 
books  on  natural  history,  my  forty  years'  study  of  woodcutting  has  probably 

^  [Put  together  from  pp.  257,  258  of  Thomas  Bell's  History  of  the  British  Stalk- 
Eyed  Crustacea^  1863.] 

'  [^Mr.  Owen  wrote:  ''I  venture  to  commend  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  notice  an  easily 
accessible,  most  useful,  and — teste  a  boy  of  eleven,  who  finds  it  a  continual  feast — 
deeply  interesting  publication  called  Chambertfs  Eifwyelopeedia,  in  voL  viii.  of  which, 
under  the  article  'Shrimps,'  he  will  find  the  foUowing:  'The  colours  [of  Uie 
shrimp]  are  such  that  the  creature  may  readily  escape  obeervation,  whether  resting 
on  a  sandy  bottom  or  swimming  through  the  water.  The  quick,  darting  movements 
of  shrimps,  like  short  leaps,  however,  betray  them  to  anv  one  who  looks  attentively 
into  a  pool  left  by  the  retiring  tide  on  a  sandy  shore.    ] 

'  [Mr.  Wilson  (of  Edinburgh)  wrote  to  say  (inter  alia)  that  "  the  animals  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  saw  swimming  on  the  sea-shore,  'jumping'  to  express  'great  satisfiiction,' 
etc.,  were  not  shrimps  at  all,  but  sand-hoppers,  which  are  poor  relations  of  the 
shrimp  kind.^  Mr.  Wilson  added  that,  as  himself  a  writer  of  books  on  natural 
histoiy  for  the  youn^,  he  thought  Mr.  Ruskin's  complaint  of  the  dearth  of  such 
books  was  an  unjustifiable  grumble.] 
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given  me  wider  experience  than  his.  The  sentence  for  which  he  asks  my 
authority  is  from  Bell's  BriiM  CruHacea;  and  it  is  indeed  accompanied 
with  details  respecting  the  shrimp's  carapace^  abdomen^  and  rudimentary 
thumb,  for  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  ask  space  in  your  columns. 

Page  2.  February  18.  T.  F.  W.i  Faust  never  will  be  out  of  date: 
but  it  is  both  frightful  and  grievous  in  tragedy,  to  all  sensitive  persona  (in 
my  own  life,  for  instance,  it  is  a  fixed  horror  and  sorrow).'  To  the  general 
public,  it  is  a  mere  story  of  necromancy,  seduction,  and  murder,  in  which 
they  indulge  as  they  do  in  other  vicious  excitements  ;  to  the  real  student, 
it  is  a  poem  of  immense  complexity  and  difficulty— on  which  his  labour  is 
misspent.  The  waste  of  time,  money,  and  genius  which  it  has  caused  in 
European  society  since  its  first  presentation  on  the  stage  is  beyond  all 
calculation.  Wuhekn  Meisier  is  in  the  same  group  of  work.  Carlyle  could 
get  good  of  it, — but  got  more  harm,  of  which  I  cannot  speak  here. 

Page  4  of  the  same  issue.  The  letter  from  "A  Mother"  is  the  most 
valuable  you  have  printed; — the  real  question  is — not  what  books  we  give 
children  to  read,  but  how  we  train  them  to  the  reading.  I  have  before 
now  said  that  a  good  girl  may  be  set  free  in  her  finther  s  library ;  • — a 
clever  boy  may  be  so  in  any  library;  and  I  notice  the  letter  chiefly  to 
deprecate  the  writer's  dread  of  either  Dickens  or  Marryat.  There  is  more 
vital  amusement  in  them  for  young  people  than  in  any  other  books  what* 
ever,  and  I  should  make  Peter  Simple^  Jacob  Faithjvl,  and  Mr.  MidMpman 
Eaiy^  staple  of  boys*  libraries,  together  with  the  two  beautiful  novels  of 
Cooper  named  by  Mr.  Wilkic  Collins*— TAe  Beer  Slayer  and  Pathfinder.'^ 
(Incidentally — let  me  say— of  all  writers  whatsoever  of  any  people  or 
language,  I  should  most  strictly  forbid  Thackeray.®)  Some  day  I  may  try 
to  arrange  a  library  for  young  people, — and  meant  to  have  done  so  long 
since — it  was  not  so  easy  as  f  thought^  But,  to  end  as  usefully  as  I  can, 
let  me  say  simply  that  the  main  use  of  books  to  the  young  is  to  acquaint 
them  witn  noble  and  pleasant  people,  whether  historical  or  fancied;  and 
to  form  their  own  taste  for  tranquil  and  useful  life.  Give  them  Scott 
(excluding  KenUworlh^  St,  Ronan's,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  of  course 
Castle  Dangerous  and  the  others  written  in  his  last  illness) ;  all  Miss 
Edge  worth;  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  The  Spectator,  Idler,  Rambler;— The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Citizen  of  the  World;— Mdme.  de  Genlis's  Tales 
of  the  Castle,  Gotthelfs  Tour  de  Jacob  and  Ulric  le  Fermier;^  and  the  rest 
may  be  left  to  their  discretion. 

^  [Asking  what  was  Mr.  Ruskin's  objection  to  Faust,  and  saying,  "Surely  it  is 
not  out  of  date,  not  false  in  sentiment,  nor  frightful  in  tragedy"— -expressions  which 
Raskin  had  used  in  explaining  his  exclusion  of  other  autnors.] 

*  [For  other  aUusions  to  Faust  and   Wilkelm  Msister,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  330  n.] 

*  See  Sesame  and  Lilies,  §  78  (Vol.  XVm.  p.  130).] 

*  [In  a  letter  in  the  Patl  MaU  Gazette  of  February  11  :  see  pp.  12,  13  of  The 
Best  Hundred  Books.'] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Marryat,  see  Pneterita,  i.  §§  118,  227 ;  and  to  Cooper, 
Vol.  1.  p.  669  n.1 

*  [For  Ruskin  8  criticism  of  Thackeray,  see  above,  p.  72 ;  Vol.  XVHI.  p.  130 ; 
Vol.  XXVn.  p.  662 ;  and  Vol,  XXVTII.  p.  648.1 

»  [For  other  mention  of  this  intention,  see  Vol.  XXXIIL  pp.  336-336.] 

*  [For  Ruskin's  notices  of  tlie  various  books  and  authors  here  mentioned,  see 
the  General  Index.] 
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ADVICE  TO  A  READER 

[From  the  Young  Man,  September  1894^  iu  an  article  on  ''All-round  Culture," 
hv  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home^  who  had  written  to  Ruakin  in  expostulation  at 
hn  striking  out  Emerson  from  the  list  of  the  Best  Hundred  Books :  see  above, 
p.  682.  Ruskin,  however,  quotes  Emerson  sometimes :  see,  for  instance.  Sesame 
and  JAHie,  §  25  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  77).] 

[1886.] 

Read  me  or  any  other  author  whom  you  can  trust  for  what  you  under- 
stand in  us ;  and  what  you  don't,  leave  alone ;  but  don't  doubt  or  dispute 
because  you  are  puzsled.  We  can  help  you  in  whatever  you  are  capable 
of  doing  well ;  and  you  had  heUer  not  try  to  do  anyihitig  else. 


"MR  HUSKING  VIEWS '^ 

[From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  January  19,  1886.  Reprinted  in  Igdraeii,  Sentember 
1890,  vol.  i.  p.  3i5,  and  thence  in  Buekiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  63  (No.  60).  ITie 
''sentimental  friends"  were  the  admirers  of  Ruskiu  who  haa  presented  him  with 
a  Congratulatory  Address  on  Christmas  Day  1885  (see  below,  p.  733).  llie  Tele- 
graphy being  misinformed  on  the  subject,  published  a  leading  article,  three  weeks 
after  the  event,  referring  to  ''the  movement  now  on  foot  for  the  presentation  of 
an  address  to  Mr.  Rnskin."  It  continued  :  "  A  rumour  was  current  some  little 
whUe  ago  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  testimonial  was  to  take  the  form  of  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  great  writer  for  his  contributions  to  the  studv  of  the 
social  questions  of  the  day ;  but,  if  that  idea  were  ever  entertained,  it  nas  been 
very  wisely  abandoned.  ...  No  man  would  more  readily  grant  that  his  warmest 
admirers  must  find  it  impossible  to  signify  their  adhesion  to  all  his  tenets,  because 
no  man  has  with  a  more  amasing  candour  confessed  that  he  has  not  adhered  to 
all  his  tenets  himsel£  He  has  seen  reason  as  time  has  ffone  on  to  revise,  and  iu 
some  instances  altogether  to  reoooDce.  doctrines  which  he  had  with  more  or  less 
force  of  conviction  laid  down  at  early  periods  of  his  career."  Another  leading 
article  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Telegraph  discussed  the  bad  auality  of  English 
butter;  while  a  paragraph  on  the  same  page  announced  from  Aldershot  that  the 
bayonets  of  the  in&ntry  battalions  were  Mng  tested  "  with  startling  results."] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *' Daily  Telegraph" 

BBAjrrwooD,  Cokisvon.  LuroASiuftJip 
January  16^  [1886]. 

Sis^ — I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the  Idndiiess  o(  your  notice  of  my  seuti* 
mental  friends  in  your  iasoe  of  the  14tb  inst.,  but  must  pnay  your  eor* 
reetion  of  the  folse  impression  whieh  your  article  would  ooovey  to  many 
readen  of  my  havinf  altered  my  views  on  Political  Economy.  The  changes 
of  "doctrine"  to  which  you  refer  have  been  merely  whether  students 
should  draw  on  grey  p^ier  or  white,  and  the  like;  my  political  teaching 
has  never  changed  in  a  single  word  or  thought,  and,  bdng  that  of  Homer 
and  Plato,'  is  little  likely  to  do  so,  though  not  acceptable  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
country  whose  milkmaids  cannot  make  butter  nor  ner  blacksmltha  bayonets. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.  Kusaiv. 

>  [Gempare  akove^  pu  643.] 
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MODERN  EDUCATION 

[From  the  PaU  MaU  QuzeUe,  March  17,  1886.  lUprinted  in  IgdratiL  August 
1890,  Tol.  L  pp.  297-298,  and  thence  in  RuMkMana,  part  l,  1890,  pp.  51-52  ^o.  48).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '*  PaU  Mall  GazeUe  " 

Brantwood,  March  16  [1886]. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  in  your  columns  to  ask  the  editor  of  the 
Spedaior,^  with  reference  to  the  article  on  education  in  his  last  Saturday's 
issue,  whether  he  has  ever  chanced  to  notice  anything  that  either  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle  or  I,  his  pupil,  have  written  on  the  subject  during  the  last 
thirty  years?  and  &rther,  what  he,  the  said  editor,  understands  by  the 
term  ''education"?  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  been  taught  the  youth 
of  our  time,  except  that  their  fathers  were  apes,  and  their  mothers  winkles ; 
that  the  world  began  in  accident,  and  will  end  in  darkness;  that  honour 
is  a  folly,  ambition  a  virtue,  charity  a  vice,  poverty  a  crime,  and  rascality 
the  means  of  all  wealth  and  the  sum  of  all  wisdom.  Both  Mr.  Carlyle  and 
I  knew  perfectly  well  all  along  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  that  educa- 
tion. And  I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  know  what  else  was  expected 
from  it  by  the  members  of  the  School  Board. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  RESULTS 

[From  the  PtiU  MaU  Qazette.  March  26,  1886  (under  the  heading  **By  Ear  or 
Eye").  Reprinted  in  IgdnM  (as  above),  pp.  298-299,  and  in  Ruikmiana,  part  L, 
pp.  52-63  (No.  49).] 

Brantwood,  March  24,  1886. 

Sir, — I  cannot  look  at  papers  in  the  morning,  or  they  put  me  off 
my  day's  work;  so  that  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Widter  Crane's  letter  till 
late  last  night.^  As  it  chanced,  I  had  been  a  good  part  of  the  afternoon 
listening  outside  the  drawing-room  door  to  Mrs.  Severn  teaching  her  two 
younger  children  to  sing  "  I  had  a  little  nut-tree "  and  "  I  saw  three 
ships  " — out  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  Baby's  Opera ;  •  her  two  scholars  being 

^  [The  Spectator  of  March  13  contained  a  paper  on  Education  and  Discontent, 
in  which  it  was  asked  why  the  results  of  modem  education  were  so  disappointing. 
Ruskin's  letter  was  printed  in  the  Pali  MaU  under  the  title  "  What  are  our  children 
learning  ?  "] 

s  [Mr.  Crane's  letter,  published  in  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette  of  March  22  under  the 
heading  "Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Babes,"  b^au  with  the  remark,  "Mr.  Ruskin 8 
brilliant  hand-grenade,  flung  into  the  burning  question  of  elementary  education, 
is  calculated  to  astonish  those  whose  general  impression  of  the  results  and  effects 
of  the  mixture  called  education  is  much  less  direct"  After  some  observations  on 
Ruskin's  caricature  of  the  Darwinian  view  of  the  descent  of  man,  Mr.  Craue  went 
on  to  argue  that  the  eye  was  the  "  chief  organ  for  the  reception  of  ideas."] 

•  [The  Baby*8  Opera,  A  Book  of  Old  Rhymes  with  New  Dresses,  "  I  saw  three 
ships  come  sailing"  is  on  p.  18;  "I  had  a  little  nut  tree,"  on  p.  44.] 
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Baby  himself  (just  three),  at  present  Master  of  the   house,  and   Violet, 
two  jears  older.  i 

Mr.  Crane  will  not,  I  hope,  think  me  ungrateful  for  his  prettj  book, 
and  the  many  happy  hours  it  has  given  us  all,  if  I  venture  to  observe 
to  him  that  the  two  scholars  were  learning  much  more  by  the  ear  than 
the  eye;  that  children,  till  they  have  been  very  seriously  taught  to  look 
at  things,  usually  do  so;  and  that,  broadly  speaking,  well-bred  children 
learn  through  every  bit  of  their  bodies — bv  their  eyes,  their  ears,  their  lips, 
their  tongues, — and  their  Skins  first  of  all,  in  having  the  said  bodies  daily 
washed  with  pure  water,  and  thrashed — delicately — on  due  occasion.  But 
that,  above  all,  they  learn  with  their  hearts  and  consciences;  and  that  the 
reality  of  Christening  is  not  '*  calling  the  pretty  baby  names "  at  a  passing 
moment,  nor  choking  it  with  a  sudden  charity  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  in 
its  face,  but  resolutely  seeing  that,  till  it  reach  years  of  discretion,  it  has 
its  heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience.^  And  for  other  education,  as 
I  have  no  time  to  write  further  on  the  matter  to-day, — will  you  allow 
me,  Mr.  Editor,  space  for  three  passages  from  Evelyn's  Diary,  which  suffi- 
ciently explain  by  example  what  Mr.  Carlyle  and  I  mean  by  the  word? 
They  must  be  in  your  full-size  print,  please ; '  and  so  I  remain,  your  faith- 
ful servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

I. — Wkll  Educated  Children  in  1686 

''1  went  this  evening  to  see  the  order  of  the  boys  and  children  at  Chrisfs 
Hospital.  There  were  neere  800  hoys  and  girls  so  decently  clad,  cleanly  lodg'd, 
so  wholesomlv  fed,  so  admirably  taught,  some  the  mathematics,  especially  the  40 
of  the  late  King's  foundation,  that  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  progrease  some  little 
youths  of  13  and  14  veares  of  age  had  made.  I  saw  them  at  supper,  visited  their 
dormitories,  and  much  admir'd  the  order,  ooeonomy,  and  excellent  government  of 
Uiis  most  charitable  seminary.  Some  are  taught  for  the  universities,  others  design'd 
for  seamen — all  for  trades  and  callinn.  The  girles  are  instructed  in  all  such  worke 
as  becomes  their  sex  and  may  fit  uiem  for  good  wives,  mistresses,  and  to  be  a 
blessing  to  their  ffeneration.  They  sung  a  psalme  before  they  sat  downe  to  supjper 
in  the  greate  haiU,  to  an  organ  which  pla/d  all  the  time,  with  such  cheerfall 
harmony  that  it  seem'd  to  me  a  vision  of  angels.  I  came  from  the  place  with 
infinite  satisfiu^tion,  having  never  seene  a  more  noble,  pious  and  admirable  charity. 
All  these  consisted  of  orpoans  onely." 

II. — A  Wkll  Educatbd  Great  Ladt  in  1688 

^^  The  house,  or  rather  palace,  at  Althorp, ...  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  garden, 
exquisitely  planted  and  kept,  and  all  this  in  a  parke  wall'd  in  with  hewn  stone, 
planted  with  rows  and  walkes  of  trees,  canals  and  fish-ponds,  and  stor'd  with  ^me. 
And  what  is  above  all  this,  govem'd  by  a  lady,  who  without  anv  show  of  solicitude, 
keepes  every  thing  in  such  admirable  order,  both  within  and  without,  from  the 
garret  to  the  cellar,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  in  thie  nation,  or  in  any 
other,  tiiat  exceedes  her  in  such  exact  order,  without  ostentation,  but  substantially 
greate  and  noble.  The  meanest  servant  is  lodged  so  neate  and  cleanly ;  the  service 
at  the  several  tables,  the  good  order  and  decency — in  a  word,  the  intire  oeconomy 
is  perfectly  becoming  a  wise  and  noble  person." 

»  [Hebrews  x.  22.] 

*  [Space  and  uniformity  forbid  this  here.  The  extracts  are  from  the  Diary  of 
(i.)  March  10,  1686-1687 ;  (IL)  August  18;  (iil)  October  26.] 
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III. — A  Well  Educated  Poor  Girl  in  1685 

^^  There  was  amongst  them  a  maiden  of  primitive  life^  the  daughter  of  a  poore 
labouring  man^  who  had  8a»tain'd  her  parents  (sometime  since  dead)  1^  her  laoour^ 
and  has  for  manj  years  refos'd  marriage^  or  to  receive  any  assistance  from  the 
parish^  besides  y*  little  hermitage  my  lidy  gives  her  rent-free;  she  lives  on  fonre 
pence  a  dav,  which  she  gets  by  spinning ;  says  she  abounds  and  can  give  almes 
to  others^  living  in  greate  humility  and  content^  without  any  apparent  affectation 
or  singularity ;  she  is  continually  workings  praying^  or  readings  gives  a  good  account 
of  her  knowledjKe  in  religion^  visites  the  sick ;  is  not  in  the  least  given  to  talke ; 
very  modest,  of  a  simple  not  unseemly  behaviour ;  of  a  comely  countenance^  clad 
very  plain,  but  deane  and  tight.'* 

THE  LIFE   OF  ST.   PATRICK 

[From  the  PuU  Matt  Oaz$Ue,  April  5,  1886.  Reprinted  in  IgdroiU^  November 
1890,  vol  ii.  p.  63,  and  thence  in  Ruakifkiana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  91  (No.  95).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "PaU  MaU  Gazette" 

Brantwood,  April  2  [1886]. 

Sir, — My  Irish  servant,^  to  whom  I  owe  my  life  many  times  over,  for  the 
care  he  has  taken  of  me  in  roost  dangerous  illness,  read  to  me  last  night 
jour  complaint  that  there  was  no  good  history  of  St.  Patrick.' 

Taking  no  notice  at  the  time  (for  we  were  both  tired),  I  asked  him 
this  morning  what  he  himself  knew  of  St.  Patrick.  To  my  surprise  he 
gave  me  a  quite  clear  abstract  of  what  is  usefully  to  be  remembered  by 
everybody — Irish,  Scotch,  or  French— concerning  the  first  great  preacher  to 
the  Celtic  race.  Cross-examining  him,  I  found  he  was  so  glib  about  it  be- 
cause he  hod  just  read  the  account  of  St.  Patrick  given  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Sherlock  in  the  March  number  of  the  Catholic  Fir^ide.  It  is  an  absurd 
account,  illustrated  by  a  still  more  absurd  picture,  in  which  St.  Patrick's 
power  over  the  hagworm  (if  he  had  it)  is  confused  with  St.  Michael's  vic- 
tory over  the  Devil.  And  the  article  is  full  of  weak  sentiment  and  reckless 
exaggeration; — but  the  material  facts  in  it  are  true,  and  may  be  thence 
learnt,  much  to  his  advantage,  by  any  ordinary  English  reader  hitherto 
unaware  of  thenx 

For  those  who  can  read  French,  and  care  to  get  a  good  scholar's  view 
of  the  matter,  Montalembert's  chapters  on  St  Columba,  St.  Columban, 
and  St  Patrick'  are  altogether  the  best  reading,  out  of  whatever  hundred 
books  they  like,  which  they  could  possibly  set  themselves  to, — ^in  the 
present  entirely  beautiful,  but  somewhat  critical,  condition  of  the  British 
Parliamentary  mind. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

*  [The  Irish  servant  was  Peter  Baxter,  who  came  to  Ruskin  over  thirty  years 
ago,  and  is  still  (1908)  a  valued  member  of  the  Brantwood  household.] 

"  [The  Pall  MaU  Gazette  of  March  31  (referring  to  Ruskin's  previous  letter, 
above,  p.  586)  had  said  :  ''  Mr.  Ruskin  says  we  need  only  read  the  life  of  St  Patrick, 
but  there  is  no  life  of  him  worth  reading."] 

*  [Les  Moines  <C Occident:  St.  Columba  is  the  subject  of  Book  xi.  vol.  iii.  pp.  101- 
331 ;  St  Columban  and  St  Patrick,  of  Book  vii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  409-580.] 
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KEEPING  ONE'S  MONEY 

[FVom  the  Poll  MmU  Gazette,  April  21^  1886.    Reprinted  in  Jgdranl,  September 
1890,  voL  L  p.  348,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  66  (No.  66).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Pall  Mall  Gazette" 

Bbantwood,  April  20  [1886]. 
SiR^ — I  observe  you  have  been  enriching  your  columns  lately  with  the 
wisdom  of  experience,  touching  the  difficulty  of  doing  any  good  by  giving 
away  your  money.  It  happens,  however,  at  this  moment  that  I  don't 
want  to  give  away  any  of  mine;  and  what  I  want  to  be  told  is  how  I 
am  to  do  any  good  by  keeping  it     Would  you  mind  asking  that  for  me?^ 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

WASTING   IT 

[From  the  Olobef  May  20,  1886.  Reprinted  in  Igdraril  (as  above)  and  thence 
in  RutkiMana  (No.  67).] 

Brantwood,  May  18  [1886]. 

Sir, — I  entirely  approve  of  the  object  of  the  Funeral  Reform  Associa- 
tion, but  if  I  could  stop  people  from  wasting  their  money  while  they  are 
alive,  they  might  bury  themselves  how  they  like  for  aught  I  care. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

THE   BIBLE 

[From  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette,  April  27,  1886.  Reprinted  in  Tgdraeil,  November 
1890,  voL  iL  pp.  57-68,  and  thence  in  Kuekiniana,  part  L,  1890,  pp.  84-85  (No.  87).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Pall  Mall  GazetU" 

I 

Brantwood,  St.  Marine  Day,  1886  (Eaeter  Sunday), 
Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  rather  from  Venice,  in  thought,  than  from 
poor  little  Brantwood,  in   body,  to  send  you   one  quite  serious  word,  for 
the  dose  of  my  part  in  your  book  discussion  ? 

I  see,  in  your  columns,  as  in  other  literary  journals,  more  and  more 
bnsring  and  fussing  about  what  M.  Renan  has  found  the  Bible  to  be  or 
Mr.  Hnxley  not  to  be,  or  the  Bishops  that  it  might  be,  or  the  School 
Board  that  it  mustn't  be,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Let  me  tell  your  readers  who  care  to  know,  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
what  it  isJ^  It  is  the  grandest  group  of  writings  existent  in  the  rational 
world,  put  into  the  grandest  language  of  the  rational  world  in  the  first 
strength  of  the  Chrii^n  faith,  by  an  entirely  wise  and  kind  saint,  St. 
Jerome;  translated  afterwards  with  beauty  and  felicity  into  every  language 
of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  guide,  since  so  translated,  of  all  the  arts 
and  acts  of  that  world  which  have  been  noble,  fortunate,  and  happy. 

^  [A  question  which  Ruskin  had  asked  long  before :  see  Fore  Chvigera,  Letter  4 
(VoL  XJOril.  p.  66).] 

*  [Compare  the  Bm  qf  Atmem,  §  51  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  118).] 
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And  by  consultation  of  it  honestly^  on  any  serioui  business,  you  may 
always  learn — a  long  while  before  your  Parliament  finds  out — ^what  yon 
should  do  in  such  business,  and  be  directed  perhaps  besides  to  work  more 
serious  than  you  had  thought  of. 

For  instance,  I  meant  this  morning  only  to  have  written  some  auto- 
biography ;  but  as  it  was  St.  Mark's  Day,  reading  his  first  chapter,  it  stmck 
me,  if  perchance  anybody  in  this  pious  nation,  proposing  this  year  to  effect 
sundry  changes  in  its  hitherto  idl-vaunted  Constitution,  wished  in  their 
Easter  holidays  to  baptize  themselves,  confessing  their  sins,  and  abinring 
them  in  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  manner — what  sort  of  streams  could  they 
find  to  baptize  themselves  in,  near  most  country  towns? 

I  observe,  Sir,  you  have  complimented  our — for  the  time  reposing — ^Par- 
liament on  its  hitherto  devotion  to  business.  I  have  not  myself  noticed 
much  that  it  has  done  to  any  purpose,  except  virtually  abolishing  the  Act 
against  pollution  of  rivers.^  Which  repentance  of  theirs  virtually  signifies 
that  the  management  of  the  millennium  we  have  presently  to  look  to  is 
to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  sort  of  British  patriot  who  is  ready  to  person 
the  air,  and  the  wells,  for  his  neighbours,  a  hundred  miles  round,  and  to 
sit  himself  all  his  life  up  to  his  throat  in  a  jakes,  so  only  that  he  may 
lick  up  lucre  from  the  bottom  of  it 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fiiithfiil  servant, 

John  Rusun. 

A  CHRISTIANS  DUTY 

[From  the  Seotman,  April  21,  1900.  The  letter,  as  there  stated,  "  was  written 
to  a  Scottish  clergjrman  alx>at  the  time  when  Home  Rale  for  Ireland  was  beginning 
to  be  seriously  discussed,  and  was  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  bearing  which 
Vaticauism,  as  previously  exposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  [in  his  pamphlet  of  1874^  The 
Vatican  DecrtteM  in  their  bearing  en  Oivil  Alie9iance\  might  have  on  the  safiity  and 
advisability  of  canying  out  Home  Rule  propoeals.'j 

Brantwood,  6th  Mojf,  '86. 
Sir, — I  did  not  reply  to  your  first  letter,  because  its  question  was 
absurd.  What  Vaticanism  or  Protestantism  may  do  is  none  of  your,  or 
any  other  Christian  soul's,  business.  A  Christian  man's  duty  is  to  mind 
his  own  business — that  which  is  under  his  hand  and  eye — and  simply  to 
be  kind  when  he  is  in  power,  and  patient  when  he  is  in  subjection* 

Your  faithful  servt., 

John  Ruskin. 

THE  CRIME   OF  DEBT 

[This  letter — written  by  Raskin  in  reply  to  a  circular  asking  him  to  subscribe 
to  pay  off  the  debt  upon  Duke  Street  Chapel,  Richmond,  S.W. — is  from  the  PaU 
Mail  Gazette,  June  9,  1886.  Repnuted  iu  Igdraeil,  September  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  348, 
and  thence  in  Ruekiniana,  part  i.,   1890,  p.  66  (No.  68).    The  letter  was  again 

^  [On  March  16,  1886,  the  second  reading  of  a  "Rivers  Purification  Bill"  wm 
moved  by  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  on  the 
ffronnd  that  it  might  interfere  unduly  with  manu&ctures.  Mr.  Chamberlain  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board)  took  the  same  line,  and  the  BiU  was  thrown 
out  without  a  division.] 
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reprinted  in  the  Sirand  Magazine^  December  1895,  p.  679,  in  an  article  on  "The 
Handwriting  of  John  Raskin,"  by  J.  Holt  Schooling,  who  says:  ''The  recipient  of 
this  unique  letter  promptly  sold  it  for  a  guinea,  and  so  got  something  towards 
the  debt  on  his  iron  chapel,  which  chapel,  by  the  way,  is  about  a  hun£red  yards 
from  the  window  where  I  sit  writing;  it  is  now  a  solid  building  of  brick  and 
stone."  A  correspondent  (the  Rev.  J.  J.  Ellis)  having  doubted  the  authenticity  of 
the  letter,  Ruskin  replied: — 

"  Braktwood,  14/A  June,  1886. 

''  My  dbar  Sir, — The  letter  is  everv  word  mine— more  mine  than  those 
I  write  for  publication,  in  which  I  check  my  temper.  I  should  say  exactly 
the  same  of  the  Nonconformist  or  any  bodv  of  chapel-builders.  Christ 
bids  them  pray  and  give  alms.  He  never  bids  them  build  synagogues,  or 
teUs  them  to  pray  in  those  they  had. 

"Ever  fiiithfully  yours, 

"John  Ritskin." 

This  second  letter  appeared  in  the  Pali  Mail  Oaatette,  June  17>  1886 ;  reprinted  in 
IgdroMtl  (as  above)  and  Bus/ciniana  (No.  69).  To  another  correspondent  wno,  doubt- 
ing that  Ruskin  had  really  written  the  letter,  was  "irresistibly  impelled"  to  write 
to  him  to  ask  if  it  was  genuine,  Ruskin  sent  the  following  reply : — 

"You  had  better  resist  your  impulsions,  and  use  your  common  sense. 
No  one  who  has  the  slightest  understanding  of  my  books  need  doubt  that 
letter."] 

Brantwood,  Map  19,  1886. 

Sir, — I  am  scornfully  amused  at  your  appeal  to  me,  of  all  people  in 
the  world  the  precisely  least  likely  to  give  you  a  farthing !  My  first  word 
to  all  men  and  boys  who  care  to  hear  me  is  "Don't  get  into  debt. 
Starve  and  go  to  heaven — but  don't  borrow.  Try  first  begging — I  don't 
mind  if  it's  really  needful — stealing !  But  don't  buy  things  you  can't  pay 
for ! "  And  of  sJl  manner  of  debtors  pious  people  building  churches  they 
can't  pay  for,  are  the  most  detestable  nonsense  to  me.  Can't  you  preach 
and  pray  behind  the  hedges — or  in  a  sandpit — or  a  coalhole — first?  And 
of  all  manner  of  churches  thus  idiotically  built,  iron  churches  are  the 
damnablest  to  me.  And  of  all  the  sects  of  believers  in  any  ruling  spirit 
— Hindoos,  Turks,  Feather  Idolaters,  and  Mnmbo  Jumbo,  Log  and  Fire 
Worshippers — who  want  churches,  your  modem  English  Evangelical  sect 
is  the  most  absurd,  and  entirely  objectionable  and  unendurable  to  me ! 
All  which  they  might  very  easUy  have  found  out  from  my  books — any 
other  sort  of  sect  would ! — before  bothering  me  to  write  it  to  them. 

Ever,  nevertheless,  and  in  all  this  saying,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


DARWINISM 

[From  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  May  25,  1886.     Reprinted  in  IgdraeU,  December 

1890,  vol.  ii.  pp.  108-104,  and  thence  in  Buskiniana,  1890,  part  L,  pp.  116-117  (No. 

139).    The  Gazette  in  its  ''literary  Notes"  of  May  21  had  said:  **Mr.  Ruskin 

excluded  Darwin's  worln  from  The  Best  Hundred  Books,  because  he  thinks  it  our 
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duty  to  know  what  we  are,  and  not  to  trouble  onrselves  about  the  embrvoe  we  were. 
What,  then,  will  Mr.  Raskin  say  when  he  learns  that  a  nice  litUe  legacy  of 
■ome  £15,000  has  been  left  to  the  Jena  University  to  be  applied  in  Zoological 
research  on  the  basis  of  Darwin's  evolation  theory?  The  testator  is  Herr  Paul 
▼on  Ritter,  of  Basle,  who  believes  the  teaching  of  Darwin  to  be  the  greatest 
dg^  of  progress  which  the  century  has  yet  given.  ] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  " PaU  MaU  Gazette" 

Braktwood,  May  24  [1886]. 

Sir, — If  you  think  your  readers  would  really  care  to  know  *'  what  Mr. 
Ruskin  will  say"  of  Herr  Paul  von  Ritter's  legacy  to  Jena,  announced  in 
your  issue  of  the  Slst — he  says  that  the  Herr  is  twice  a  simpleton — first 
for  his  faith  in  Darwin — and  secondly  for  his  faith  in  the  University  of 
Jena,  or  any  other,  teaching  anything  nowadays  but  what  the  public 
want  of  it. 

I  take  the  chance  you  give  me  of  adding  this  farther  word  to  what 
I  before  said^  of  Darwin's  theory.  It  is  mischievous,  not  only  in  looking 
to  the  past  germ  instead  of  the  present  creature, — but  looking  also  in  the 
creature  itself — to  the  Growth  of  the  Flesh  instead  of  the  Breath  of  the 
Spirit.  The  loss  of  mere  happiness,  in  such  modes  of  thought,  is  incalcu- 
lable. When  I  see  a  girl  dance,  I  thank  Heaven  that  made  her  cheerful 
as  well  as  jmceful;  and  envy  neither  the  science  nor  sentiment  of  my 
Darwinian  mend,  who  sees  in  her  only  a  cross  between  a  Dodo  and  a 
Daddy-long-legs. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.  Ruskin. 


NATIONAL   PENANCE 

[From  the  Times,  June  1,  1886.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  a  North  Wales 
correspondent   with    reference   to   Mr.   Gladstone's   proposed  Irish    measures,  and 

fublisned  in  the  Times  in  the  same  column  with  and  just  under  an  article  on  the 
blitical  Situation.    The   letter  was   reprinted   in  Igdrasilj  October    1890,   voL^  ii 
p.  14,  and  thence  in  Buskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  73  (No.  78).] 

Brantwood,  2Qth  May  [1886]. 

Dear  Sir, — Nothing  that  any  Parliament  could  do  would  be  of  the 
least  use  at  present.  England  and  Ireland  must  suffer  for  their  past  sins. 
How  long,  and  to  what  issue.  Heaven  only  knows. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

J.  Ruskin. 

[In  one  of  the  letters  on  the  Best  Hundred  Books ;  above,  p.  586.] 
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A  POUTICAL  IDEAL 

FFrom  the  PaU  MaU  Gczetie,  July  2,  1886  (in  an  article  entitled  *'Mr.  Ruskin's 
Politics'').  Reprinted  in  Igdrasily  October  1890,  vol  iL  p.  14»  end  thence  in 
RuMkimtma,  part  L,  1890,  op.  73-74  (No.  79).  The  'Mnouiry"  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  finom  PoUokshields  as  to  whether  Raskin  approvea  of  the  use  made  by 
political  parties  of  his  comments  on  Mr.  Gladstone  in  /br#  Ctowfgrs,  1875,  p.  248 
(first  edition),  and  ArrwM  qf  the  Chaee,  ii.  284:  see  now  Vol.  XaVIIL  p.  403  a., 
and  above,  pp.  548-549.] 

Bbantwood,  /uns  28,  1886. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  25th  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  have 
other  things  to  do  than  to  watch  how  my  words  are  used,  whether  at  PoUok- 
shields or  elsewhere,  so  long  as  they  are  quoted  accurately.  Which  in  this 
instance  they  are,  to  a  syllable.  But  if  in  connection  with  them  you  will 
&vour  me  by  circulating,  also  quoted  accurately  to  a  syllable,  the  passage 
closing  Part  III.  of  my  book  called  A  Knight's  Faith,  from  A,  p.  248,  to  the 
end,^  in  the  book  forwarded  to  you  by  this  post,  any  careful  reader  of  that 
passage  need  not  afterwards  either  misunderstand  or  misapply  any  other 
words  of  mine  which  may  chance  to  get  abroad  at  this  political  juncture. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

UxNOBJE(7riONABLE  THEFT 

[From  the  Pali  MaU  Gazette,  June  28,  1886.  Reprinted  in  Igdraeii,  September 
1890,  voL  i.  p.  349,  and  thence  in  Buekiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  67  (No.  70).] 

Brantwooo,  Jume  27  [1886]. 

Sir, — You  would  wonder  how  many  people  have  written  to  me  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  that  of  the  Clachan  of  Aber- 
foil,^  to  express  their  surprise  that  I  don't  object  to  thieving!*  Well,  I 
do  object  to  some  sorts  of  it,  but  one  can't  speak  all  one's  mind  to  Mr. 
Spurgeon  in  ten  minutes.  I  dom't  object  to  Orlando's  coming  in  with  his 
sword  drawn  and  telling  the  Duke  he  shan't  have  any  of  his  own  dinner 
till  Adam  is  served.^  But  I  do  extremely  object  to  Mr.  Forster's  breaking 
into  my  own  Irish  servant's  house,'  robbing  him  of  thirteen  pence  weekly 
out  of  his  poor  wages,*  and,  besides,  carrying  off  his  four  children  for  slaves 
half  the  day  to  play  tunes  on  Wandering  Willie's  fiddle,  instead  of  being 
about  their  father's  business.  _  _,  -     •  ^  , 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

^  [So  marked  by  Raskin  in  the  copy  sent  The  passage  is  from  ''You  have 
seen  a  course  of  actions"  to  "Thy  people  shall  be  my  people  and  thy  God  my 
God" :  see  Vol.  XXXL  pp.  506,  606.] 

'  FReferences,  of  course,  to  Robin  Hood  (Ivanhoe)  and  Rob  Bog,] 

*  [See  above,  in  the  letter  on  ''The  Crime  of  Debt"  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  here 
taken  as  typical  of  ''the  modem  English  Evangelical  sect"] 

*  [Ae  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc  7.] 

*  [For  the  Irish  servant,  see  above,  p.  692.] 

*  For  other  reference  to  W.  E.  Forster's  compubory  Education  Act  of  1870,  see 
Vol.  XVm.  p.  603,  Vol.  XXVTL  p.  39.] 
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RUSKIN^  ILLNESSES 

[From  the  Qkugoto  Evening  Newi^  Janoary  30,  1900.  The  correspoDdeot's  name 
wag  not  given.] 

Braictwood,  6ih  November,  1886. 

Dear  Mr.  ,  It  is  not  "time" — ^but  sight — that  I  have  to  be  pru- 
dently economical  in,  in  correspondence.  My  sight  is  still  good  for  fine 
work  by  daylight,  but  I  can  only  read  large  print  by  candlelight;  and 
the  most  valuable  and  affectionate  letter  of  three  pages  too  often  waits 
long  before  it  can  be  read,  however  much  I  wish  to  do  so.  Else  yours 
of  the  15th  would  have  been  thankfully  answered  before  now. 

The  actual  illnesses  of  which  accounts,  to  my  great  regret  and  incon- 
▼enienccy  go  to  the  papers,  are  fits  of,  sometimes  trance,  sometimes  waking 
delirium,  which  last  their  time,  like  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  then  leave  me, 
weaker  in  limb  and  nervous  energy,  of  course,  but  quite  as  "well"  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  I  was  before — only,  with  each  fit,  more 
cautious  of  plaguing,  or  even  interesting,  myself  about  things  in  general, 
and  more  grateful  for  letters  expressing,  as  yours  does,  a  sense  of  good  in 
my  past  work.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  sense  of  languor  is  rather 
because  I  have  withdrawn  from  that  work  to  forms  of  selfish  study,  than 
because  my  strength  is  materially  abated. 

At  all  events  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  any  occasion  when 
you  think  a  line  from  me  would  be  useful. 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

Sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  M ,  also,  please. 


THE  CHANCES  OF  REFORM 

[The  Edinburgh  University  Social  Reform  Society  had  elected  Ruskin  an 
honorary  member,  and  this  is  a  reply  to  the  secretary's  letter  asking  him  to  accept 
office,  addressed  to  Mr.  William  Marwick.  The  letter  was  printed  in  IgdraHl, 
September  1890,  voL  i.  p.  350,  and  reprinted  in  Ruekiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  68 
(No.  72).] 

Brant^'ood,  23rrf  Nov,,  '86. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  gladly  accept  the  honour  done  me  by  the  U.S.R. 
Society,  of  which  your  yesterday's  letter  tells  me  ;  but  my  teaching  days 
are  past, — if,  indeed^  they  were  ever  present,  it  must  now  be  for  others 
to  say.  I  have  no  insight  into  the  future  of  this  or  any  other  country, 
and  hope  for  no  reform,  till  it  will  be  too  late  for  my  eyes  to  see  it. 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

Please  give  my  best  compliments  to  your  president. 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  RENT 

[This  letter  first  appeared  on  page  2  of  the  CkriHian  SockUUt^  Janaarv  1887j 
where  it  is  stated  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  Christiao  Socialist 
Society.  The  letter  was  reprinted  in  Igdrasil,  September  1890^  vol.  i.  p.  S46,  and 
thence  in  RuskinianOy  part  L,  1890^  p.  64  (No.  63).  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  passage  from  Carlyle  (Poit  and  Pruent^  Book  iii.  ch.  viii.)  was  enclosed  by 
Rusktn  in  his  letter,  or  added  to  it  by  the  editor  of  the  SaeUiHitJ] 

Brantwood,  Dee,  Wth,  1886, 

Dear  ,  ...  I  should  have  thought  the  question  about  raising  rent 

had  been,  to  your  o¥m  knowledge,  enough  answered  by  me.  I  have  in 
several,  if  not  in  many  places,^  declared  the  entire  system  of  rent-paying 
to  be  an  abomination  and  wickedness  of  the  foulest  kind;  and  have  only 
ceased  insisting  on  that  fact  of  late  years  because  I  would  not  be  counted 
among  the  promoters  of  mob  violence.  The  future,  not  only  of  England 
but  of  Christendom,  muH  issue  in  abolition  of  rents;  but,  whether  with 
confusion  and  slaughter,  or  by  the  action  of  noble  and  resolute  men  in 
the  rising  generation  of  England  and  her  colonies^  remains  to  be  decided. 
I  fear  the  worst,  and  that  soon.  .  .  . 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

'^  Properly  speaking,  the  land  belongs  to  these  two :  to  the  Almighty  God,  and 
to  all  His  children  of  men  that  ever  worked  well  on  it,  or  that  sludl  ever  work 
well  on  it 

''Who  made  the  land  of  England?  Who  made  it,  this  respectable  English 
land,  wheat-growing,  metalliferous,  carboniferous,  which  will  let  rnidily  hand-over- 
hand for  seventy  millions  and  upwards,  as  it  here  lies:  who  did  make  it?  'Wei' 
answer  the  much  consuming  aristocracy;  *We!'  as  they  ride  in,  moist  with  the 
sweat  of  Melton  Mowbrav.  '  It  is  we  that  made  it ;  or  are  heirs,  assigns  and 
representatives  of  those  who  did.'  My  brothers,  you  ?  Everlasting  honour  to  you, 
then,  and  Corn  Laws  as  many  as  yon  will,  till  your  own  deep  stomachs  cry 
enough  !  or  some  voice  of  human  pity  for  our  fiimine  bids  you  hold  !  Ye  are  as 
gods  that  can  create  soil ;  soil-creating  gods  there  is  no  withstanding.  .  .  . 

"Infatuated  mortals,  into  what  questions  are  you  driring  every  thinking  man 
in  England?" — T.  Carlyle. 


TO  A  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN 

[From  the  Athenaum,  February  17,  1900,  introduced  as  an  instance  of  Ruskin's 
'*  boundless  private  benefactions."  It  seems  that  early  in  the  'seventies  a  country 
clerffyman,  entirely  unlcnown  to  Ruskin,  had  written  "expostulating  with  him  for 
Dublishing  his  works  at  a  price  prohibitory  to  poor  country  clergy  like  himself. 
Mr.  Ruskin  replied  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  was  just  issuing  a  rtdl  more  expen- 
sive edition  ot  The  SUmee  of  Venice,  a  volume  of  which  he  would  gladly  send  his 

^  [See,  for  instance,  in  this  volume,  p.  220 ;  Vol  XXIX.  pp.  136,  180-190  317 ; 
and  see  the  Greneral  Index.J 
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correspondent  It  did  not  come,  and  the  parson  naturally  did  not  like  to  remind 
Mr.  Ruskin  of  his  promise.  At  len^^  one  Christmas,  when  sixteen  years  had 
elapsed,  he  ventured  to  recall  to  Mr.  Raskin,  as  delicately  as  he  coold,  his  long- 
forgotten  promise."  The  edition  of  the  Stones  ^' still  more  expensive"  than  the 
''Works"  series  was  that  of  1873.] 

Bbantwood,  DeoenUfer  2B,  1886. 

My  dear  Sir, — My  Xmas  letters  are  more  than  I  can  ever  answer 
rightly,  but  the  delay  in  reply  to  yours  vexes  me,  almost  as  much  as  my 
sixteen  years'  forgetful ness.  But  you  should  have  reminded  me  before  now  I 
You  will,  I  hope,  receive  the  entire  new  edition  of  the  Stones^  from  my 

Publisher  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  with  every  good  wish  for  you  and  your 
imily^  believe  me  always^ 

Your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIK. 


PICTURES  FOR  THE  POOR 

[From  **  Raskin  and  Grirlhood :  some  Happy  Reminiscences,"  bv  Mrs.  L.  Allen 
Harker,  in  Seribner^s  Magazine,  November  1906,  p.  561.  Raskins  correspondent 
''had  boldly  written  to  him  complaining  that  a  photograph  of  his  beloved  Carpaccio's 
St.  Ursula  had  been  received  with  the  scantiest  approbation  by  a  bedridaen  old 
woman."] 

[1886?] 

GKve  the  poor  whatever  pictures  you  find  they  like — of  mce  things,  not 
of  merely  pathetic  or  pompous  ones.  They're  apt  to  like  sick  children 
starving  in  bed,  beggars  at  street  doors.  Queen  Victoria  opening  Parlia- 
ment, etc.  Give  them  anything  that's  simple,  cheerful,  or  pious;  always, 
if  possible,  coloured — never  ndnd  how  badly.  Shall  I  send  you  some 
eoloured  birds? 


LIFE   ASSURANCE 

[From  a  pamphlet  entitled  Life  Asntrance  in  Literature,  by  A.  Arthur  Reade. 
Manchester:  A.  Ireland  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  1888.  16  pp.  Raskin's  letter  is  on 
page  12.] 

Brantwood,  6^A  Jan.,  1887. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  never  examined  the  question  of  Life  Assurance, 
nor  looked  at  the  statistics  of  it,  but  I  have  hitherto  considered  it,  if 
honestly  effected,  to  be  in  most  cases  right,  and  in  many,  wise.  It  is 
certainly  the  contrary  so  far  as  it  encourages  the  farther  spending  of  any 
portion  of  income  which  would  otherwise  have  been  laid  by. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

»  (The  edition  of  1886 :  see  Vol.  IX,  p.  liv.] 
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LEADERSHIP 

[From  the  Fail  Mall  Gazette  (under  the  heading  **Mr.  Raskin  on  Lord  Ran- 
dolph "),  January  10,  1887.  Reprinted  in  Iffdraeil,  October  1890^  vol.  ii.  p.  16^  and 
thence  in  Euekiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  75>76  (No.  82).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *'PaU  MaU  Gasette" 

Brantwood,  January  7  [1887]. 

Sir, — You  have  already  given  more  .space  to  your  kind  notices  of  Pros- 
terita  than  I  can  understand  your  sparing;  yet  I  trust  your  still  finding 
a  comer  in  which  I  may  correct  a  formality  about  which  I  am  sensitive, 
as  to  the  position  of  the  partners  of  the  Xeres  house  (Xerea  1  believe 
I  should  have  spelled  the  word  all  through),  called  in  your  Wednesday's 
notice  ''Domecq,  Ruskin  &  Co."  There  was  no  Co.,  and  the  title  on  the 
Billiter  Street  plate  was  ''Ruskin,  Telford,  and  Domecq."  It  would  seem 
to  a  practical  person  that  it  should  have  been  Domecq — ^Telford — and 
Ruskin ;  for  Mr.  Domecq  brought  the  land  into  the  business,  Mr.  Telford 
the  money,  and  my  father  only  his  good,  and  extremely  strong,  will.^ 

You,  Sir,  being,  as  I  have  only  begun  lately  to  get  well  into  my  head, 
a  Republican,  are  of  course  by  nature  incapable  of  conceiving  the  idea  of 
authority.  But,  I  assure  you,  my  father,  though  not  only  a  poor  man,  but 
''worth,"  in  the  City  sense,  much  less  than  nothing,  at  the  time  of  the 
firm's  incorporation,  was  yet — then  and  always — as  much  the  head  of  the 
firm  as  the  Caliph  Omar  was  Father  of  the  Faithful. 

Incidentally,  may  I  also  be  permitted  to  represent  to  you  that  in  your 
recent  articles  on  the  decomposition  of  the  gaseous  materials  of  the  British 
Parliament  you  do  not  appear  in  the  least  to  understand  the  difference 
between  the  head  of  a  firm  and  the  leader  of  a  party.  And,  further,  that 
in  your  comments  on  the  position  taken  up  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
with  respect  to  economies,^  you  do  not  appear  to  see  more  clearly  than 
other  members  of  the  wise  Press  Confraternity  that  the  war  expenditure 
of  all  nations  is  now  directed — not  to  their  good  or  safety,  but  much,  and 
even  infinitely — to  their  harm  and  peril,  in  paying  their  ironmongers  for 
the  manufacture  of  ironclads  and  stink-pots,  and  in  maintaining  the  younger 
members  of  their  governing  bodies  in  the  graceful,  amusing,  and  certainly 
— I  speak  as  an  artist— decorative  and  dramatic  profession  of  Arms. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

JoHK  Ruskin. 


»  [See  Praterita,  l  §§24,  25.] 


[On  December  23,  1886,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  announced  in  the  Timee 
his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  ground  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  to  concur  in  suggested  reductions 
in  the  Naval  and  Military  Estimates.] 
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HOME   RULE 

[From  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette^  January  17>  1887.  Reprinted  in  IgdraaiL  October 
1890,  vol.  ii.  p.  \6,  and  thence  in  RuskiniatM,  pext  i.,  1890,  pp.  74-75  (No.  81).] 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette" 

Brantwood,  Jan.  16  [1887]. 

SiRf — It  was  ever  so  nice  of  you  to  print  my  Tory  letter  last  week. 
Will  you  now  let  me  explain  more  seriously  bow  much  of  it  is  really  on 
your  side;  though^  perhaps,  more  on  your  side  than  you  will  quite  like? 
For  I  am  with  Ireland  altc^ther  in  these  present  matters,  as  I  am  with 
Scotland,  with  India,  with  Afghanistan,  and  with  Natal.  I  should  like  to 
see  Home  Rule  (in  n^  sense  of  Ruling — not  yours)  everywhere.  I  should 
l&e  to  see  Ireland  under  a  King  of  Ireland;  Scotland  under  a  Douglas, 
tender  and  true ;  ^  India  under  a  &jah ;  and  England  under  her  Queen,^  and 
by  no  manner  of  means  under  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Bright  Also  I  wish, 
when  you  are  writing  about  what  you  call  the  British  Constitution,  that  you 
wonld  bring  the  great  article  of  Magna  Charta  oftener  into  the  British  free- 
man's head  that  ''Law  shall  not  be  sold."  But  chiefly  to-day  I  pray  yon 
to  print  the  following  character  of  Grattan,  by  Sydney  Smith,  which  should 
be  of  some  use  in  showing  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster  under  what 
conception  of  them  Ireland  should  '*  expect "  every  man  to  do  his  duty.^ 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskim. 

''  Great  men  hallow  a  whole  people,  and  lift  up  all  who  live  in  their  time.  What 
IriflAmum  does  not  feel  proud  that  he  has  lived  m  the  days  of  Grattan  ?  Who  has 
not  turned  to  him  for  comfort,  from  the  fiilse  friends  and  open  enemies  of  Ireland  ? 
Who  did  not  remember  him  in  the  days  of  its  burnings,  wastinn,  and  murders? 
No  government  ever  dismayed  him — the  world  could  not  bribe  aim — he  thought 
<mly  of  Ireland :  lived  for  no  other  object,  dedicated  to  her  his  beantifal  fincy,  his 
elegant  wit,  his  manly  courage,  and  all  the  splendours  of  his  astonishing  eloquence. 
He  was  so  bom,  so  gifted,  that  poetry,  forensic  skill,  elegant  literature,  and  all  the 
highest  attainments  of  human  genius  were  within  his  reach ;  but  he  thought  the 
noolest  occupation  of  a  man  was  to  make  other  men  happy  and  free ;  and  in  that 
straight  line  he  kept  for  fifty  vears,  without  one  side-look,  one  jrielding  thought, 
one  motive  in  his  heart  which  he  might  not  have  laid  open  to  the  view  of  God  or 
man." — From  an  article  by  Sydney  Smith  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  '* Ireland."* 


ART  IN  MANCHESTER 

[From  the  Manchester  Guardian,  February  11,  1887.  Reprinted  in  the  PaU  Mall 
Gazette  of  the  same  date.  Thence  reprinted  in  Igdrasil,  June  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  212, 
and  in  Ruekiniana,  part  i.,  p.   dO  (No.    22).     Mr.  Partington,  an  artist  associated 

>  [Compare  Praterita,  iii.  §  81.] 
^  lOn  this  subject,  see  above,  p.  220.] 

3  [For  other  references  to  Nelson's  signal,  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  42,  and  Vol.  XXVI. 
p.  182.] 

<  [See  vol.  i.  p.  397  of  Sydney  Smith's  Works  (1845).] 
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with  Maochetter,  had  delivered  an  attack  on  the  syBtem  of  art  education  adopted 
hy  South  Kensington,  and  pursued  also  hj  the  Manchester  School  of  Art  Follow- 
ing up  a  spirited  controversy  on  the  subject^  a  student  in  the  Manchester  school 
obtained  the  opinions  of  various  notabilities,  and  among  them  the  following  letter 
from  Ruskin.] 

Brantwood,  February  2,  1887. 

Sir, — I  am  nzty-eight  this  month,  have  my  own  business  to  do  and 
books  to  read,  and  beg  to  decline  reading  the  3  by  8  equal  24  columns 
of  Manchester  ^'opinions'*  on  the  subject  of  art  teaching,  among  which 
you  honour  me  by  the  request  that  I  should  intercolumniate  mine. 

If  the  twenty-six  students  on  whose  behalf  you  sign  will  subscribe  each 
of  them  a  shilling  fee  for  my  opinion,  let  them  buy  my  Laws  of  FSsole 
and  lend  the  book  to  each  other,  and  do  what  it  bids,  till  they  begin  to 
understand  a  little  what  it  means. 

And  for  unfeed  reply  to  your  newspaper  editors,  here  is  my — not  opinion 
— but  very  sure  and  stem  knowledge. 

That  it  is  impossible  for  Manchester,  or  any  towns  the  least  like  Man- 
chester, to  have  schools  of  art  in  them  at  aU. 

Art  cannot  be  taught  by  fouling  the  skies  over  their  heads  and  stealing 
their  drink  from  other  lands.^ 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

You  have,  of  course,  my  entirely  complacent  permission  to  publish  my 
reply  in  the  Guardian. 


THE  PROJECTED  AMBLESIDE  RAILWAY 

[From  the  PaU  Mail  Gazette,  March  2,  1887.  Reprinted  in  IgdraeU,  July 
1890,  vol.  i.  p.  253,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  45  ^No.  41).  The 
Railway  Scheme,  described  above  (p.  135),  had  been  revived,  and  the  Bill  passed 
the  second  reading  iu  the  House  of  Commons.  The  PaU  Mall  Gazette  thereupon 
urffed  vigorous  opposition  (February  18^  and  collected  various  opinions  on  the 
subject.    The  Bill  was  ultimately  rejectee!.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "PaU  Mall  Gazette " 

[March  1,  1887.] 

I  have  been  watching  with  deep  thankfulness  your  paragraph  about 
the  railway,  but  my  heidth  is  too  much  broken  to  allow  of  my  writing 
with  energy  on  subjects  which  excite  me  into  indignant  grief.  And  if  I 
wrote  at  all  it  would  be  on  war,  and  that  you  have  told  me  is  possible 

^  [On  the  former  point,  comnare  the  letter  entitled  ''On  Art  and  Smoke" 
(above,  p.  521);  and  on  the  Manchester  water-works  at  Thirlmere,  see  abovef 
p.  348.] 
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in  this  year  of  peace.^  But  you  are  at  liberty  to  quote  what  I  wrote 
about  a  similar  railway  scheme  ten  years  ago;'  although  I  fear  that  you 
will  only  weaken  your  cause  with  the  present  public  by  reference  to  me. 

John  Ruskin. 

Brantwood^  March  1,  1887.' 

My  dear  Sir, — I  do  not  write  now  further  concerning  railroads  here^or 
elsewhere.  They  are  to  me  the  loathsomest  form  of  devilry  now  extant, 
animated  and  deliberate  earthquakes,  destructive  of  all  wise  social  habit 
or  possible  natural  beauty,  carriages  of  damned  souls  on  the  ridges  of 
their  own  graves. 

Ever  fiuthfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT 

[From  the  Lancaster  Observer,  March  26,  1887,  headed  ^'Railvrav  Promoters." 
In  its  issue  of  March  18,  the  Obeerver  bad  a  leading  article  dealing  with  the 
proposed  Ambleside  railvray,  and  suggesting,  with  reference  to  that  and  other 
projects  of  the  kind,  that  the  district  should  be  acquired  by  the  nation  as  a 
''  ^fational  Treasure,"  on  the  analogy  of  Yellowstone  Park  in  America.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Lancaster  Observer" 

Brantwood,  I9th  March,  1887* 

SiR^ — I  am  both  obliged  and  pleased  by  your  reference  to  me  in  your 
yesterday's  article  on  the  Ambleside  railway,  and  entirely  concur  with  you 
in  the  recommendation  that  the  whole  Lake  district  should  be  bought  by 
the  nation  for  itself;  but  with  reference  to  the  sentence  imputing  to  me 
"a  claim  to  carry  out  my  theories  at  other  people's  expense,"  may  I  be 
permitted  to  remind  (or  inform^  the  public  that  I  have  given  £14,000  to 
Oxford,  X2000  to  Cambridge,  £7000  to  the  St.  George's  Guild,  and  some 
£3000  or  £4000  to  different  schools  and  museums,  beginning  with  the 
one  I  founded  at  Sheffield ;  that  this  total  of  £S5,000  h&s  been  given  out 
of  a  fortune  probably  reaching  not  the  25th  part  of  the  sum  possessed  by 
the  people  who  want  to  enrich  themselves  further  by  the  ruin  of  the  Lake 
district;  and  that  I  do  not  intend,  therefore,  one  farthing  more  to  be  com- 
pelled out  of  ray  pockets  by  the  various  tribes  of  louts  and  scoundrels  who 
are  promoting  either  the  Ambleside  Railway  Bill  or  any  other  brutality  of 
the  kind. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  Bulgarian  question,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Qastette,  was  at  this  time  threatening  war.  The  Boulangist  movement  in  France 
was  also  considered  dangerous.] 

■  [The  passages  quoted  were  from  the  '^  Protest  against  Railways  in  the  Lake 
District"  :  see  above,  pp.  137-143.] 

•  [From  the  Birmingham  Gazette^  March  3,  and  the  Times^  March  3,  1887.  Re- 
printed in  Igdrasil,  July  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  253,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  p.  45 
(No.  42),  where  the  date  in  the  Times  was  wrongly  given  as  **  March  4."] 


•••• 
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THE   BUSINESS  OF  UNIVERSITIES 

[From  the  Fidi  MaU  Oaaeite,  March  15,  1887.  Reprinted  in  Igdranl,  August 
1890,  vol.  L  pp.  302-^03,  and  thence  in  Riukmiana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  56-67  (No.  54), 
where  the  date  was  wrongly  given  as  "  1885."  The  Pali  Mali  Oaaette  had  recently 
published  a  series  of  articles  (reprinted  as  an  ''£ztra'')  on  English  IMerature  and 
Haw  to  Study  it;  a  report  (February  28)  of  an  address  by  Mr.  John  Morley  to 
University  Extension  students ;  and  the  results  of  a  '*  Plebiscite "  on  an  English 
Academy  (February  24).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Pall  MM  Gazette" 

Brantwood,  March  14  [1887]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  watching  with  great  interest,  as  you  may 
suppose — though  not  feeling  it  my  business  to  intermeddle — all  you've 
been  saying  lately,  and  getting  said,  on  Academies  and  Universities — and 
Literature,  and  the  like  infinities  of  subject;  and  I  merely  write  to-day 
to  relieve  my  mind  a  little,  feeling  more  than  usually  lasy,  by  observing 
that  I  entirely  dissent  from  everything  you've  been  saying,  and  everything 
that  everybody  has  said,  particularly  your  Plebiscite,  and  that  the  Univer- 
sity's business  in  any  country  in  Europe  is  to  teach  its  youths  as  much 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  astronomy  as  they  can  quietly  learn  in  the 
time  they're  at  it — and  nothing  else;  that  if  they  don't  learn  their  own 
l^^guAgc  <^t  home,  they  can't  learn  it  at  a  university;  that  if  they  want 
to  learn  Chinese  they  should  go  to  China ;  and  if  they  want  to  learn  Dutch, 
to  Amsterdam :  and  after  they've  learned  all  they  want,  learn  wholesomely 
to  hold  their  tongues,  except  on  extreme  occasions,  in  all  languages  what- 
soever. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


"BOOKS   WHICH    HAVE  INFLUENCED  ME" 

[From  the  British  Weekly  Extras,  No.  L  (London:  27,  Paternoster  Row), 
pp.  43-45,  1887.  Reprinted  In  Igdrasil,  November  1890,  vol  ii.  pp.  68-59,  and 
thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  85-86  (Nos.  88  and  89).] 


(1) 

Brantwood,  14th  May  [1887]. 

The  books  that  have  most  influenced  me  are  inaccessible  to  the  general 
reader, — Horace,  Pindar,  and  Dante,  for  instance, — but  these  following  are 
good  for  everybody : — 

Scott's  Ladif  of  the  Lake  and  MarmUm  (the  Lady  first  for  me,  though 
not  for  Scott). 

Pope's  Homer's  lUad, 

Byron,  all ;  but  most  Corsair,  Bride  of  Ahydos,  and  the  Two  Foscari. 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  in  my  youth. 
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Burns^  as  I  grew  older  and  wiser. 

Moli^re,  always. 

All  good  modem  French  comedies. 

All  fine  French  divinity  and  science.  I  never  read  English  sermons  or 
scientific  books,  and  only  Humboldt^  (translated^  of  German. 

Good  French  sensation  novels,  chiefly  Les  mytieres  de  Parity  the  Comie 
de  Monte  Chritto,  and  Gaboriau's  Monsieur  le  Coq  and  L* Argent  det  Autres. 


(«) 

Brantwood,  June  3. 

Sir, — Your  note  of  farther  question,  what  books  have  most  influenced 
my  style,  and  which  are  my  favourites,  has  lain  these  seven  days  in  my 
desk,  becoming  less  answerable  the  more  I  thought  of  it.  Every  book 
that  I  like  influences  my  style,^  and  fifty  years  of  constant  reading  have 
carried  me  through  more  pleasant  books  than  I  can  remember.  But  what 
I  suppose  to  be  best  in  my  own  manner  of  writing  has  been  learned 
chiefly  from  Byron  and  Scott. 

Of  favourite  books  I  have — none ;  every  book  on  my  library  shelves  is  a 
fitvourite  in  its  own  way  and  time.  Some  are  the  guides  of  life,  others  its 
solaces,  others  its  food  and  strength ;  nor  can  I  say  whether  I  like  best  to 
be  taught  or  amused.  The  book  oftenest  in  my  hand  of  late  years  is 
certainly  Carlyle's  Frederick,  It  is  one  of  the  griefs  of  my  old  age  that  I 
know  Scott  by  heart;  but  still,  if  I  take  up  a  volume  of  him,  it  is  not 
laid  down  again  for  the  next  hour ;  and  I  am  always  extremely  grateful 
to  anv  friend  who  will  tell  me  of  a  cheerful  French  novel  or  pret^ 
French  play. 

There  is  little  difference,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  between  me  and  any 
other  well-trained  scholar,  in  the  liking  of  books  of  high  caste  and  cheers 
ful  tone.  But  I  imagine  few  people  suffer  as  I  do  from  any  chance 
entanglement  in  a  foolish  or  dismal  fiction. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


SCOTT  AND  SCOTSMEN 

[This  letter,  addressed  to  an  Edinburgh  student  (Mr.  A.  Stodart-Walker),  is 
from  the  Times,  June  8,  1887.  Reprinted  in  IgdrasU^  November  1890,  voL  ii.  p.  62, 
and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  90  (No.  93).] 

BuANTwooD,   WhU  Tuesday,  1887. 

My  dear  Sir, — You  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  of  the  worst  nonsense 
ever  uttered  since  men  were  bom  on  earth.  "  Best  hundred  books " ! 
Have  you  ever  read  yet   one  good   book  well  .^     For  a  Scotsman,  next    to 

^  [Compare  above,  p.  583.] 

'  rRoskiu  elsewhere  mentions  Hooker  and  Johnson  in  this  connexion :  tee 
Vol.  IV.  p.  334,  and  PntUrita,  i.  §  2,  ii  §  184.] 
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his  Bible,  there  is  but  one  book — hit  native  land ;  but  one  languagr — his 
native  tonn^e — the  sweetest,  ricliest,  tabtlett,  most  musical  of  all  the  living 
dialects  of  Europe.  Study  your  Bums,  Seott,  and  Carlyle.  Scott  in  his 
Scotch  noveb  only,  and  of  those  only  the  cheerful  ones,  with  The  Hmri 
of  Midhikian,  but  not  Tke  Bride  of  Lamtmrmoor,  nor  the  Legend  qf  Moniroie 
nor  T%e  PinUe.  Here  is  a  right  list:  Wmerl^,  Gwf  Mamering,  The  AnH- 
qum,  Rob  Rmf,  Old  MortaU^,  The  MomaHeryy  The  Abbot,  Redgmmilei,  Hemri 
of  Midloihiim.^  Get  any  of  them  you  can  in  the  old  largeoprint  edition 
when  you  have  a  chance,  and  study  every  sentence  in  Uiem.  They 
are  roodeb  of  every  virtue  in  their  order  of  literature,  and  exhaustive  codes 
of  Christian  wisdom  and  ethics.  I  have  written  this  note  with  care.  I 
should  be  glad  that  you  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  any  paper  read  generally 
by  the  students  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  remain  always 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  **PALL  MALL  GAZETTE '^ 

[From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  8,  1887.  Reprinted  tu  Igdraeil,  Novem- 
ber 1880,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66-67,  and  thence  (No.  104)  iu  RueMniana,  part  i.,  1800, 
pp.  94-95.  The  letter  was  suggested  by  the  iMue  of  the  Qaxette  for  June  4,  which 
contained  (on  p.  3)  an  article  on  Eternal  Punishment  and  (on  p.  2)  a  critioiim  of 
"The  Musical  Knights"  (Cusins,  Stainer,  Bridges,  Stanfbni,  and  Baniby).  The 
editor  in  a  pre&tory  note  observed :  "  There  is  a  sad  undemote  of  weariness  iu  the 
postscript.  If  Mr.  Ruskin  were  not  somewhat  worn  with  a^  he  would  laugh  at 
the  'cruel  and  wicked  form  of  libel'  which  is  only  the  invariable  formula  by 
which  commonplace  people  have  accounted  for  all  human  phenomena,  from  St.  Paul 
to  General  Goi^on,  the  secret  springs  of  whose  action  are  not  to  be  found  in  Uie 
swine-trough  of  vulgar  comfort  or  the  most  sweet  voices  of  the  applauding  mob."] 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  " PaU  Mall  Gazette" 


Brantwood,  June  0th  [1887]. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  in  anxious  courtesy,  to  advise  you  that  the  function 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  neither  to  teach  theology  nor  criticise  art 

You  have  taken  an  honest  and  powerful  position  in  modern  politics — 
and  ethics;  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  traditions  of  eternal 
punishment,  but  only  to  bring,  so  far  as  yon  may,  immediate  malefactors 
to  immediate  punishment. 

It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  great  interests  of  the  British  nation 
whether  a  popular  music-master  be  knighted — or  left  in  his  simple  dignity 
of  troubadour;  but  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  the  already  belted 
knights    of  England  should  speak    truth,  and  do  justice;    and  that    the 


^  [Compare  the  list  of  twelve  in  Fictian,  Fair  and  Foul,  above,  p.  292.  The 
present  list  omits  three  there  Included — namely,  Fortunee  ef  Ni^  (whm  the  scene 
is  English),  Qutntin  Durward  (where  it  is  French),  and  WoodHoeIc] 
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ancient  lords  of  England  should  hold  their  power  in  England,  and  of 
Ireland  in  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  in  Scotland, — and  not  gamble  and  race 
their  estates  away — ^nor  live  in  London  clubhouses  at  the  cost  of  their 
poor  tenants. 

These  things  you  have  to  teach,  Sir,  and  to  plead  for;  and  permit  me 
fiurther  to  tell  you  as  your  constant,  but  often  grieved  reader,  that  as  yoo 
make  your  columns  in  part  useless  with  irrelevant  religious  debate  and  art 
gossip,  so  you  make  them  too  often  horrible  with  records  of  crime  which 
should  be  given  only  in  the  PoUce  News. 

Use  your  now  splendidly  organised  body  of  correspondents  to  find  out 
what  is  well  done  by  good  and  wise  men,  under  the  advancing  conditions 
of  our  civilization — expose,  once  for  all,  the  fidlacies  of  dishonest  or  ignorant 
politicians — and  name  them  no  more^ — (how  much  type  have  you  spent, 
do  you  suppose,  in  printing  the  names  of  members  of  the  present  scratch 
Parliament,^  who  know  no  more  of  policy  than  their  parish  beadle?) 

Press  home  whatever  wise  and  gentle  and  practical  truth  you  find 
spoken,  whether  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  by  men  who  are  seeking  for 
truth  and  for  peace. 

And  believe  me  always  your  faithful  and  grateful  servant, 

John  Rubkin. 

I  have  not  written  this  letter  with  my  usual  care,  for  I  am  at  pre- 
sent tired  and  sad;  but  you  will  enough  gather  my  meaning  in  it;  and 
may  I  pray  of  your  kindness,  in  any  notice  you  grant  the  continuation  of 
Pntterita,^  to  contradict  the  partly  idle,  partly  malicious  rumours  which 
I  find  have  got  into  other  journals,  respecting  my  state  of  health  this 
spring.  Whenever  I  write  a  word  that  my  friends  don't  like,  they  say 
I  am  crasy;  and  never  consider  what  a  cruel  and  wicked  form  of  libel 
they  thus  provoke  against  the  work  of  an  old  age  in  all  its  convictions 
antagonistic  to  the  changes  of  the  times,  and  in  all  its  comfort  oppressed 
by  them. 

Commenting  on  this  letter,  Raskin  wrote  to  a  correspondent :  * — 

"  lU  (that  is,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazettes)  business  is  not  to  criticise  art ;  but  the 
Spectator's,  AtherueumiS,  Times^,  and  myriads  of  minor  gazettes  which  have  criticism 
fbr  a  specialty,  or  a  part  of  their  general  scope  of  work.  No  function  can  possibly 
be  to-day  more  honourable  or  needful  than  that  of  a  candid  and  earnest  art- 
critic,  whether  of  music  or  painting.  Of  the  '  so-called '  artHsritics,  surely  you  need 
not  ask  for  my  opinion !  But  I  am  not  bitter  against  them :  they  only  echo 
public  conversation,  and  I  would  rather  that  conversation  turned  on  art  than 
politics." 

^  [The  Gazette  had  during  the  General  Election  of  the  previous  year  (July 
1886)  published  biograohies,  etc.,  concerning  the  members  of  the  New  Parliament ; 
reissu^  as  an  "  Extra. '] 

•  [The  Parts  (which  were  successively  noticed  in  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette)  had  been 
suspended  after  March  1887,  and  were  resumed  with  Part  23  on  June  9  (noticed  in 
the  Gazette  of  June  16).] 

•  [From  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette,  June  24,  1887.  The  correspondent  was  Mr.  M.  H. 
Spielmann,  at  that  time  art-critic  of  the  Guzette.'l 
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CHARLES  KINGSLEY 

[From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Jane  24,  1887.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  W.  L.  T.  Brown^  of  the  Homerton  Grove  Young  Men's  Institute^  who  wrote 
to  Raskin  that  his  books  and  Kingsley's  were  the  most  effective  with  the  members 
of  the  Institute.] 

Bbantwood  [1887]. 

My  dear  Sir, — That  two  such  opposite  authors  should  take  hold  of 
the  same  minds  is  entirely  probable  if  the  opposites  are  both  a  part  of 
the  world  and  its  skj.  Kingslej  liked  east  wind ;  ^  I  like  west.  Kingsley 
stepped  westward — Yankee  way.  I  step  eastward,  thinking  the  old  star 
stands  where  it  used  to.  There  was  much  in  Kingsley  that  was  delight- 
ful to  raw  thinkers,  and  men  generally  remain  raw  in  this  climate.  He 
was  always  extremely  civil  to  me,  and  to  Carlyle,  but  failed  in  the  most 
cowardly  way  when  we  had  the  Eyre  battle  to  fight^  He  was  a  flawed — 
partly  rotten,  partly  distorted — person,  but  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
numbers  who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  me,  because  I  speak  of 
things  they  never  saw  or  never  attended  to.  I  extremely  dislike  Kingsley's 
tragedy  myself,  but  if  other  people  like  hearing  of  girls  being  devoured  or 
torn  to  pieces,  that  is  their  affair.«  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

AT  WHAT  AGE  A  MAN  SHOULD  MARRY 

[From  the  Y<mng  Man,  August  1887,  vol.  L  No.  8,  p.  85.  The  letter  was 
sent,  as  explained  on  p.  88.  in  response  to  the  editor's  question,  ''At  what  age 
should  a  young  man  marry  f"] 

[1887.] 

No  man  should  marry  till  he  has  made  himself  worthy  of  a  good  wife, 
and  able  to  maintain  her  and  his  children  in  comfort  And  he  should 
choose  her  as  he  would  choose  his  destiny:  with  range  of  choice  from 
Earth  to  Heaven. 

No  man  should  marry  under  four-and-twenty ;  no  girl  under  eighteen.^ 

^  [For  another  reference  to  Kingsley's  Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind  see  Vol  XVII. 
p.  507.  Another  poem  of  Kinpley's  ("The  Invitation  to  Tom  Hughes")  contained, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  following  playful  lines : — 

"Leave  to  mournful  Ruskin 
Popish  Apennines, 
Dirty  Stones  of  Venice 

And  his  Gas-lamps  Seven — 
We've  the  stones  of  Suowdon 
And  the  lamps  of  heaven.** 
For  another  reference  to  Kinffsley's  Westward  Hoi  fiee  Vol.  XIV.  p.  346.] 

'  [On  this  subject,  see  Vol.  a VII I.  pp.  xliv.-xlvi.,  where  it  is  stated  that  Kinffsley 
was  on  Governor  Eyre's  side.  This  is  true,  for  Kingsley  in  1866  had  attended  a  oan- 
quet  given  to  him  at  Southamp»ton,  and  was  violently  abused  in  the  press  on  that 
account  (see  Charles  Kingsley:  His  Letters  and  Memories  qf  his  Lifey  edited  hy  his  Wife, 
1879,  vol.  ii.  p.  195).  Afterwards,  however,  Carlyle  reported  Kingsley  as  "  hanging 
back  afraid"  (Fronde's  Carhfle's  Life  in  London,  1885,  vol  il  p. 329).  Ruskin  never  for- 
gave Kingsley  for  this ;  and,  referring  one  day  to  the  subject  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wedderburn,  he  added,  ^'  1  never  thought  much  of  muscular  Christianity  lU^r  that"] 
•  [See  above,  p.  586.]  «  [See  Time  and  Tide,  §  125  (Vol.  XVIL  p.  421).] 
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CHEAP  BOOKS 

[From  Tit'BiU,  December  5,  1891,  No.  529,  p.  169.] 

Bbantwood  [1887]. 

My  dear  Sir, — If  I  thought  it  good  for  you  to  have  mj  books  cheap, 
you  should  have  them  cheap  or  for  nothing,  but  please  remember  the 
profits  told  you  ^  are  made  by  a  man  of  sixty-eight  after  a  hard  life's  work 
— just  as  he  is  dying.  How  many  people  do  you  suppose  there  are,  making 
ten  times  that  profit  on  other  people's  work,  to  whose  gain  nobody  objects, 
and  who  are  never  asked  to  waive  their  profits  to  oblige  anybody  ? 

That  my  books  are  not  in  your  libraries  is  the  fault  of  your  general 
teachers,  and  of  those  very  swindlers  who  want  to  bring  you  up  in  their 
swindling  trades. 

And  it  is  vour  own  fault  also,  because  you  ask  for  cheap  sensation 
and  gratis  good-for-nothing  books,  instead  of  working  to  have  what  is  best 
at  its  fidr  price,  which  it  is  perfectly  in  your  power  to  do  if  you  will. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

I  return  you  your  letter,  because  if  you  like  to  send  it  with  a  copy  of 
my  answer  to  any  daily  paper  it  might  save  others  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  me. 


OLD  FOLKESTONE 

[From  the  FoUcettone  Expreu,  Reprinted  in  IgdraHl,  Jolv  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  265, 
and  thence  in  Rwkiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  47  (No.  46).  Rnskin  having*  Douglit 
some  drawings  of  Old  Folkestone,  a  correspondent  suggested  his  giving  them  to 
the  local  museum.    See  further  on  this  subject,  the  Conversation  reported  below, 

p.  672.] 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  '*  Folkestone  Express" 

FoLKBBTONE,  SOth  September,  1887. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  letter  in  your  issue  of 
the  28th,  headed  ''A  Peep  at  Old  Folkestone,"  to  which  I  can  only  reply 
that  as  New  Folkestone  has  sold  all  that  was  left  of  Old  Folkestone 
to  the  service  of  Old  Nick,  in  the  multiform  personality  of  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway  Company,  charges  me  through  the  said  company  a  penny 
every  time  I  want  to  look  at  the  sea  from  the  old  pier,  and  allows  itself 
to  be  blinded  for  a  league  along  the  beach  by  smoke  more  black  than 
thunderclouds,  I  am  not  in  the  least  minded  to  present  New  Folkestone 
with  any  peeps  and  memories  of  the  shore  it  has  destroyed  or  the  harbonr 
it   has  filled  and   polluted,  and  the  happy   and   simple   human   life   it   has 

*  [Presumably  a  reference  to  the  "interview"  with  Mr.  George  Allen,  in  the 
Pali  MaU  Gazette  of  March  28,  1887,  iu  which  it  was  stated  that  Raskin's  profits 
from  his  books  in  1886  was  £4000.] 
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rendered  for  ever  in  the  dear  old  town  impossible.  The  drawings  were 
bought  for  better  illustrations  of  Turner's  work  and  my  own  on  the  har- 
bours of  England ;  and  will,  I  hope,  therefore,  be  put  to  wider  service  than 
they  were  likely  to  find  in  Folkestone  Museum. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fidthful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


MODERN  SELFISHNESS 

[From  the  Magdaien  Magaadne:  a  Joamal  of  Magdalen  College  School  (Oxford), 
New  Series,  No.  6,  November  1887t  P.  57.  Reprinted  in  IgdraSl^  September  1890, 
voL  i.  p.  360,  and  thence  in  RuMkinuma,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  88  (No.  73).] 

[1887.] 

There  is  no  remedy  against  this  age  of  conquering  selfishness,  until  it 
and  all  the  thoughts  of  this  generation  are  swept  away — as  all  sin  and 
folly  must  be — in  our  ultimate  ruin.  Live  strongly  and  kindly ;  thinking 
of  the  cause  of  the  poor  alwajrs-— all  victory  is  in  theirs. 


AN  EARTHQUAKE  AT  FLORENCE 

[From  the  Time9^  November  21,  1887.  Reprinted  in  IgdnuU,  December  1890^ 
voL  ii.  p.  104,  and  thence  in  Ru9kinkMa,  purt  L,  1890,  p.  117  (No.  140).  The 
extract  sent  by  Roskin  was  doubtless  from  a  letter  by  Miis  Francesca  Alexander. 
Further  correspondence  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  TimM  of  November  22,  23. 
and  29 ;  on  the  latter  day  full  accounts  appeared  from  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope  and 
'^An  Old  Resident^'  Beyond  the  £dl  of  a  chimney  in  the  Via  Bardi,  no  harm 
was  done.  The  shocks  occurred  between  6.20  and  6.48  A.M.,  and  were  accompanied 
by  a  vivid  Aurora  Borealis.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Tmes" 

Sandoatb,  Nov.  18  [1887]i 

Sir, — ^You  may  possibly  be  glad  (or  grieved),  with  some  of  your  old- 
world  readers,  to  have  the  following  sliort  extract  from  a  letter  I  received 
this  morning  from  Florence.  I  coi3d  not  copy  it  for  you  till  this  evening, 
as  it  brought  more  immediate  business  with  it  You  may  depend  on  its 
accuracy,  both  in  what  it  says  and  does  not  say : — 

''Di  14  Novembre,  1887f 

''We  bad  an  earthanake  this  morning,  which  frightened  everybody,  and  my 
door  shook  so  that  I  tnought  somebody  was  trying  to  break  in,  and  then  there 
was  a  terrible  noise,  but  I  believe  no  harm  done.  The  bells  rang  of  themselves 
at  the  Carmine,  and  some  say  that  one  or  two  chimnejrs  fell,  but  nobody  seems 
to  know." 

The  not  saying  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was,  nor  what  the  ter- 
rible noise  was  like,  nor  whether  it  seemed  in  earth  or  sky,  nor  whether 
any  mortal  had  looked  whether  there  was  a  crack  in  the  Dome,  or  a 
newly  twisted   shaft  in  Giotto's  Tower,  or  a  shifted   corner-stone  in  the 

XXXIV.  2  d 
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Strozzi  Palace^  leaves  us,  at  the  moment  the  letter  was  written,  with  some- 
thing yet  to  be  anxious  about^-doubtless,  long  before  you  print  this,  sup- 
plied by  more  scientific  correspondents ;  but  I  will  answer,  on  the  word  of 
this  one,  for  thus  much. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  fidthful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

THE  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE   RIOTS 

[From  the  PaU  MaU  Oazette.  December  9,  1887.  Reprinted  in  IgdroiU,  October 
1890,  voL  ii.  pp.  16-17,  and  thence  in  Riukiniana^  part  L,  1890,  p.  76  (No.  83). 
Raskin  was  staying  at  this  time  at  Morle/s  Hotel  in  Tra&kar  Sj^oare.  There 
had  been  a  series  of  noisy  meetings  of  the  unemployed  and  otners  in  the  Square, 
and  on  November  8  Sir  Charles  Warren,  Commissioner  of  Police,  had  forbidden  them. 
On  Sunday,  November  13,  the  Square  was  occupied  by  the  Guards,  and  an  attempted 
meeting  was  dispersed.  Protests  continued  to  be  made,  and  Mr.  John  Bums, 
among  others,  was  arrested,  tried,  and  imprisoned.]   ' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''PaU  MaU  Gazette" 

Trafalgar  Square,  Dee,  7,  1887. 

Sir, — I  have  not  been  able  to  read  the  papers  lately,  but  coming  up 
on  some  business  of  my  own  find  this  old  Square,  and  the  new  triangles 
and  crescents  of  London,  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  and  panic  extremely 
eurious  to  me.  There  are  surely  honest  people  enough  in  England  to  keep 
the  average  of  rogues  in  quiet;  and  tnat  thev  don't  know  how  is  the 
fiiult,  not  of  the  speakers  in  Trafalgar  Square,  but  of  the  chatterers  and 
babblers  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

As  for  right,  any  British  citiaen  has  a  right  to  stand  on  the  parapet  of 
the  temce — if  he  can — and  talk  to  any  one  who  will  listen  to  him,  but 
he  has  no  right  whatever  to  use  his  paternal  wealth  to  buy  himself  leave 
to  talk  nonsense  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  shopkeepers  have  no  business  to  ask  the  police  to  help  them  to 
swindle  the  public  with  cheap  things  or  tempt  them  with  showy  ones. 
Let  them  shut  their  shops  up — not  on  Sunday  merely,  to  please  God,  but 
all  the  other  days  of  the  week,  to  give  their  shopboys  and  girls  a  good 
long  Christmas  holiday ;  and  if  the  boys  and  girls  like  to  Ulk  to  each 
otl^er  from  the  backs  of  the  lions  or  the  pillars  of  the  lamp-posts,  don't 
let  the  Life  Guards  interfere,  nor  the  police  listen  to  what  they  are  saying, 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

CHARLES  DICKENS 

[From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  January  6,  1888.  Reprinted  in  Igdrasil,  November 
1880,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60>61,  and  thence  in  Ruekiniana,  part  L,  1890,  pp.  88-89 
(No.  91).]  *-*-  '  ,    F-        >  .   FF 

To  the  Editor  of  the  " Daify  Telegraph" 

Sandoatb,  Jan.  4  [1888]. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  you  to  correct  a  false  impression  which  any  of  your 
readers,  who  still  care  to  know  my  opinions,  would  receive  from  the  reference 
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to  Dickens  in  your  kind  notice  of  my  letters  to  Miss  Beever,  in  your 
article  in  the  ''Book  Market"  of  December  30?^  I  have  not  the  letters 
here,  and  forget  what  I  said  about  my  Pickmick'i  not  amusing  me  when 
I  was  ill;  but  it  always  does,  to  this  hour,  when  I  am  well;  though 
I  have  known  it  by  heart,  pretty  nearly  all,  since  it  came  out:  and  I 
love  Dickens  with  every  bit  of  my  heart,  and  sympathise  in  everything 
he  thought  or  tried  to  do,  except  in  his  effort  to  make  more  money  by 
readings,  which  killed  him.* 

And  would  you  also  let  me  ask  your  North  Shields  correspondent  what 
is  wrong  in  the  scientists'  theory  of  waves  ?  *  I  have  found  fault  with  some 
scientific  notions  about  them  myself;^  but  I  see  nothing  in  your  corre- 
spondent's statement  of  the  alternations  between  rough  and  smooth  at 
variance  with  any  principle  hitherto  stated  about  waves  by  men  either 
of  theoretical  power  or  artistic  knowledge.  And,  with  what  watching  of 
waves  I  have  had  time  for  m3rself — and  it  is  not  a  little' — I  have  never 
been  able  to  count  the  big  waves  into  three  or  four,  any  more  than 
Bums  could  the  horns  of  the  mooa* 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


CEASING  TO  BE  ENGLISH 

[From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  January  17,  188a  Reprinted  in  Iffdratil,  October 
1890,  voL  ii.  pp.  11-12,  and  thence  in  Ruikiniana,  part  L,  1890,  p.  71  (No.  74).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  " Daify  Telegraph" 

Sandoatb,  Jan.  ^h  [1888]. 

Sir, — You  are  writing  at  present  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  most 
candid  articles  1  have  ever  seen  in  an  English  journal;   but  is  it  really 

1  [A  review  of  Hartae  Inebuut,  The  reviewer  said :  **  In  December  1887,  labour- 
ing under  an  attack  of  cold  and  catarrh,  Mr.  Raskin,  to  comfort  himself  tried  to 
read  Piokwiek,  but  characterised  it  in  a  way  which  will  astonish  admirers  of  Uickens." 
For  the  actual  letter,  see,  in  a  later  volume,  the  letter  of  December  16,  1877 
(Horitit  Inchuui^  ecL  1,  p.  49) :  ''I  seem  entirely  devoid  of  all  moral  sentiments.  I 
have  arrived  at  this  itate  of  things,  first  by  catching  cold,  and  since  by  trying  to 
'  amuse  myself' ;  for  three  days  I  tried  to  reed  PiekwMc,  but  found  that  vulgar,  and, 
besides,  I  know  it  all  by  heart"] 

'  [Siee  above,  p.  617.  For  Ruskin'i  admiration  of  Dickens,  tempered,  however, 
by  much  criticism,  see  the  General  Index.  It  may  be  mentioned  tkat  at  a  recent 
sale  at  Christie's  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Stanee  qf  Venice  was  sold 
(£87),  bearing  the  inscription,  ''Charles  Dickens,  Esq.,  with  the  author's  grateful 
regards."] 

*  [In  the  same  issue  of  the  Daify  Telegraph,  ''A  North  Shields  correspondent 
writes :  '  The  scientists'  idea  of  a  wave  is  purely  theoretical '  "—a  description  of  the 
alternation  of  **  rouffh  "  and  ''  smooth  "  waves  fbllows.] 

^  [ThiB  is  a  subject  which  Ruskin  had  intended  to  pursue,  but  whieh  he  aban- 
doned :  see  Vol.  IIL  p.  678»  and  VoL  YTL  p.  7.] 

*  [See  Preeterita,  L  §  86.] 

*  [For  the  lines  from  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook  here  referred  to,  see  Yd.  Ill* 
p.  652.] 
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in  earnest  that  you  defend  the  fonn  of  "Pax  Romana"  now  kept  in  the 
streets  of  London,  against  the  magistrate's  (Mr.  Bridge's)  question,  ''Are 
we  eeasing  to  be  English?"^  We  are  not  ceasing,  liecause  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  at  the  least,  we  have  ceased  to  be  l^iglish.  Swindling  was 
not  formerly  the  method  of  English  trade,  nor  advertising  its  necessity. 
Luxury  was  not  anciently  the  glory  of  English  life,  nor  darkness  and  filUi 
its  inevitable  conditions.  Once  we  imported  from  America  neither  meat 
nor  manners ;  from  France  neither  art  nor  religion.  Our  British  Navy  did 
not  use  to  fight  with  torpedoes  under  water,  nor  our  British  Army  with 
rifles  from  behind  a  hedge.  And  to  keep  to  the  case  before  the  magis- 
trate— neither  Roman  nor  English  peace  consists  in  allowing  our  ponce 
to  be  shot  by  burglars  or  forgers  (unless  perchance  the  revolver  miss 
fire) ;  but  primarily  in  forbidding  the  sale  of  revolvers  to  any  private  person 
whatsoever. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fidthful  servant, 

J.  RusuN. 


NOVELS  AND  THEIR  ENDINGS 

[From  the  Daify  Telegraphy  January  17>  188a  Reprinted  in  Igdraeii,  Novem- 
ber 1880.  vol.  ii.  pp.  61-62,  and  thence  in  Ruekiniana,  psrt  L,  1890,  pp.  8^-90 
(No.  92).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  " Daify  Telegraph" 

Saximjatb,  Jan.  15,  1888. 

Sir, — In  the  notice  with  which  you  honoured  my  short  letter  last 
week,  you  justly  said  that  I  had  left  the  idea  of  English  character,  to 
which  I  appealed,  without  definition;  while  the  tenor  of  your  article 
implied  that  the  manliness  which  was  our  birthright  consisted  chiefly  in 
love  of  athletic  exercise,  and  the  courage  which  of  late  has,  perhaps, 
taken  too  much  the  aspect  of  a  scorn  of  life.  My  own  first  idea  of 
British  manhood  would  be  trustworthiness  of  word  and  woric ;  the  second, 
independence  of  other  people's  opinions,  in  not  living  for  display,  but  for 
comfort — as,  for  instance,  Sydney  Smith  at  Foston;'  the  third,  respect  for 
old  rather  than  flexibility  by  new  fashions;  the  last,  and  the  chief,  such 
honour  for  women  as  would  prevent  their  being  driven  from  home  to  get 
their  living  how  they  could,  or  provoked  to  insist  upon  rights  of  which 
that  home  had  bereaved  them. 

^  [The  article  (January  9)  was  written  on  a  case  in  which  Detective-Inspector 
Lansdowne  was  arresting  a  man  charged  with  forgery,  who  drew  out  a  six-chambered 
revolver,  exclaiming,  ''Let  me  go  or  you  are  a  doomed  man."  ''The  officer  did  not 
let  go,  there  was  a  click,  bat  one  of  the  chambers  was  providentially  unloaded  and 
the  trigger  had  descended  on  this."  A  struggle  ensued,  and  a  crowd  assembled,  but 
the  people  on  catching  siffht  of  the  revolver  immediately  ran  away.  Mr.  Bridge, 
the  police  magistrate,  on  hearing  the  evidence  to  this  effect,  exclaimed,  "Are  we 
ceasmg  to  be  English?"  The  Telegraph  in  a  leading  article  around  the  subject 
made  excuses  for  the  crowd,  saying,  inter  alia,  "Wherever  England  holds  rule, 
thero  the  '  Pax  Romana '  is  estaolisned ;  there  is  no  need  for  a  man  to  be  con- 
stantly thinking  how  to  ropel  attacks,"  etc.,  etc.] 

'  [For  the  roferenoe  here,  see  Vol.  VU.  p.  367.] 
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I  will  not  trespass  on  jour  indulgence  by  any  attempt  to  expand  these 
now  discarded  conceptions  of  our  insular  strength  or  felicity;  but  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  my  previous  letter — the  way  we  lost  Dickens,  by 
the  overstrain  of  modem  conditions  of  popularity^ — may  I  be  allowed  to 
express  one  of  the  increasing  discomforts  of  my  old  age,  in  never  being 
allowed  by  novelists  to  stay  long  enough  with  people  I  like,  after  I  once 
get  acquainted  with  them.*  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  tales  of 
interesting  persons  should  not  end  with  their  marriage;  and  that,  for  the 
general  good  of  society,  the  varied  energies  and  expanding  peace  of  wedded 
nfe  would  be  better  subiects  of  interest  than  the  narrow  aims,  vain  dis- 
tresses, or  passing  joys  of  youth. 

I  felt  this  acutely  the  other  day,  when  the  author'  to  whom  we  owe 
the  most  finished  and  fisithful  rendering  ever  yet  given  of  the  character 
of  the  British  soldier,  answered  my  quite  tearful  supplication  to  her,  that 
Mignon  and  Lucy  might  not  vaidsh  in  an  instant  into  the  regions  of 
Prseterita  and  leave  me  desolate,  by  saying  that  she  was  herself  as  sorry 
to  part  with  Mignon  as  I  could  be,  but  that  the  public  of  to-day  would 
never  permit  in^tence  on  one  conception  beyond  the  conventionally  estab- 
lished limits.  To  which  distrust  I  would  answer — and  ask  you,  as  the 
interpreter  of  widest  public  opinion,  to  confirm  me  in  answering — that 
for  readers  even  of  our  own  impatient  time,  the  most  beautiful  surprises 
of  novelty  and  the  highest  praises  of  invention  are  in  the  recognised  and 
natural  growth  of  one  living  creation;  and  neither  in  shifting  the  scenes 
of  Bite  as  if  they  were  lantern  slides,  nor  in  tearing  down  the  trellises  of 
our  affections  that  we  may  train  the  branches  elsewhere. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


RUSKIN  AND  HIS  TRANSLATORS 

[From  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  PaU  MaU  QaxeUe,  February  9,  188a  Reprinted 
in  Igdraeil,  November  1800,  vol.  ii.  pp.  65-66,  and  thence  in  RuikirUana,  part  L, 
1880,  p.  93  (No.  lOlX  The  letter  was  addresBed  to  £.  Homer,  who  desired 
permission  to  render  Seeame  and  UMee  into  German.  The  work  was  ultimately 
carried  out  by  another  translator  in  1900:  see  VoL  XVIII.  p.  16.] 

Sandoatb,  26th  Jan.,  1888. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  refer  all  requests  to  translate  my  books  to  my 
publisher,  as  I  do  not  know  what  arrangements  may  already  have  been 

»  [See  above,  p  617.] 

'  [One  of  the  reasons  of  Raskin's  dislike  of  George  Eliot^s  novels  was  that  they 
''end  so  wretchedly":  see  VoL  XXVU.  p.  638.] 

>  [Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard,  who,  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  ''John  Strange 
Winter,"  has  written  BootM  Baby,  Mignan'e  Secret,  and  other  popular  tales,  in 
one  of  these,  Mignan*e  Children,  she  has  expressly  complied  with  Ruskin's  request, 
and  given  some  account  of  her  heroine's  married  life :  for  her  correspondence  with 
RoslSn,  see  Vol.  XXXVIL] 
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made  with  him.  I  am  myself,  however,  entirely  opposed  to  tranalationt. 
There  are  good  books  enough  for  every  nation  in  its  own  language ;  if 
it  wants  to  study  the  writers  of  other  races — it  should  be  in  their  own 
tongues. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  RusuN.^ 

WELSH  SCENERY 

[From  Darliufftoa's  ''Handbooks  to  North  Wales"  {The  Vale  qf  Llangollen, 
p.  iz.).  Reprinted  in  Igdraeil,  July  1890,  voL  i.  p.  254,  and  thence  in  Ruekiniana, 
part  i.,  1^,  p.  46  (No.  46).  At  another  time  ''Mr.  Tracy  Tumerelli  received 
nrom  Mr.  John  Ruskin  a  letter  expressing  sympathy  with  the  former's  'good  work 
at  LJandaduo.'  Mr.  Ruskin  says  it  pains  him  deeplv  to  find  the  most  beantlftil 
places  desecrated  wantonly  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  he  feels  that  the  thanks  of 
all  true  lovers  of  nature  are  due  to  Mr.  Tumerelli's  successful  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  the  Great  Orme's  Head''  {Pall  MaU  Gazette^  October  29, 
1880).  Ruskin's  first  visit  to  Llangollen  was  in  1831 :  see  Vol.  II.  p.  316  n.  For 
kter  visits,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  xxzviii.  n.  (1861) ;  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  694  (1876) ;  and 
Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  xlviii.  (1883).] 

Sandoatb,  27  February,  1888. 

My  dear  Sir, — The  whole  valley,  when  I  once  got  up  past  the  "  Works  " 
— (whatever  the  accursed  business  of  them)— on  the  north  hillside,  seemed 
to  me  entirely  lovely  in  its  gentle  wildness,  and  struck  me  more  because 
our  Westmorland  ones  are  mere  dells  between  disorderly  humps  of  rock; 
but  the  Vale  of  Llangollen  is  a  true  valley  between  ranges  of  grandly 
formed  hills; — peculiar  above  Valle  Crucis  in  the  golden  mosaic  of  gorse 
on  their  emerald  turf — where  we  have  nothing  but  heath  and  ling.  The 
Dee  itself  is  a  quite  perfect  mountain  stream,  and  the  village  of  Llan- 
gollen, when  I  first  knew  it — fifty  years  ago — one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  delightful  in  Wales,  or  anywhere  else. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  SCOIT 

[The  following  note  on  Scott  was  quoted  on  page  20  of  77b«  Vale  ^  Llangollen, 
havmg  been  written  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  whether  the  scenery  of  The  Betrothed 
could  be  localised.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  April  11,  1888 ;  in 
Igdratil  (as  above),  p.  226  ;  and  Rtiskiniana,  p.  47  (No.  46).]  t ,) 

[F^ruary,  188a] 

Touching  the  scenery  of  The  Betrothed,  it  is  to  be  observed  gener- 
ally that  in  his  later  work  Scott  is  extremely  careless  of  locality.  In 
Peveril  of  the  Peak  there   is  no  syllable  of  the  Peak  Cavern;  in  Anne  of 

1  [Some  years  later  (1896)  the  committee  of  the  Welsh  National  Eisteddfod 
applied  to  Ruskin  for  permission  to  include  in  the  programme  of  competition 
translations  of  ^rtions  of  his  poems  into  the  Welsh  language.  Mr.  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  writing  in  reply  from  Brantwood,  said:  ''With  regard  to  the  proposed 
prise,  Mr.  Ruskin  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  compliment  implied  ;  but  he  has 
always  felt  extremely  indisposed  towards  translations  from  his  works,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  hardly  fair  to  persons  to  whom  he  has  refused  permission  to  translate 
mto  French  and  German,  if  he  were  now  to  sanction  translations  into  Welsh."] 
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Gderstmn  no  attempt  at  descriptioii  of  Baden  or  Strasburg;  nor  do  I 
remember  in  The  Betrothed  a  word  of  description  which  could  localise  its 
iceneiy.^  In  his  later  work  Sir  Walter  used  to  make  fricassee  of  his  own 
impressions  and  serve  out  the  first  morsels  that  got  into  the  spoon. 

Mb.  Ralph  Darlington. 

BICYCLES 

[From  TU-BiU,  March  31,  1888,  p.  399.  Reprinted  in  IgdraM  December  1890, 
ToL  ii.  p  205,  and  thence  in  Buskmiana,  part  l,  1890,  p.  118  (No.  143).] 

[1888.] 

I  not  only  object,  but  am  quite  prepared  to  spend  all  my  best  "  bad 
language"  in  reprobation  of  the  bi-,  tri-,  and  4-5-6  or  7  cycles,  and  every 
other  contrivance  and  invention  for  superseding  human  feet  on  God's 
ground.  To  walk,  to  run,  to  leap,  and  to  dance  are  the  virtues  of  the 
nomitn  body,  and  neither  to  stride  on  stilts,  wriggle  on  wheels,  or  dangle 
on  ropes,  and  nothing  in  the  training  of  the  human  mind  with  the  body 
will  ever  supersede  the  appointed  God's  ways  of  slow  walking  and  hard 
woridng. 

JOURNALISM 

[From  the  Christian  Union,  August  23,  1888.  ''A  young  man,"  it  is  there  ex- 
plained, ''  having  asked  Mr.  Ruskin  for  advice  as  to  entering  journalism,  Mr.  Rnskin 
jotted  down  some  rough  notes  for  exoansion  by  his  secretary,  who,  however,  for- 
warded the  notes  themselves,  thus : — ^] 

[188&] 

Cannot  advise — ^should  say  yes — if  he  resolves  to  be  still  a  gentleman 
as  he  is  a  gentleman's  son,  and  to  remain  honest 


|THE   ALPS 

[From  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette,  March  23,  1889.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *'PaU  MaU  GazetU" 

BrANTWOOD,   CoiflSTOlf,    LiANOASmRB, 

March  21  [1889]. 

Sir, — Mr.  Ruskin  desires  me  to  ask  you  to  add  to  the  statement 
(page  7  of  your  issue  of  the  19th)  that  he  ''asserted  the  splendour  of 
tne  Alps  to  lie  below  the  snow  level,  only  a  few  years  ago,'*  that  the 

^  [This  letter  having  been  printed  in  the  PaO  MaU  QaMette,  a  correspondent 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  to  point  out  that  ''Clan  Castle,  on  the  Clun» 
on  the  border  between  Shropsnire  and  Radnorshire,  is  universaUy  considered  in 
South  Wales  the  scene  of  the  story,  upon  ^e  authority  of  the  reference  to  the 
castle  and  river  of  Colune  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  novel."] 

s  [For  Ruskin's  assertion  to  this  effect,  see  in  VoL  XXXVlL  a  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1874,  which  had  been  published  in  1887  in  Hartue  InchuuM.    The  passage 
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outline  of  the  Matterhorn,  figure  80,  in  Modem  Pamten,  voL  4  (1856), 
the  first  photograph  (Daguerreotyped)  ever  taken  of  a  high  Alp  at  all, 
and  that  his  preference  of  the  splendours  of  lower  scenery  dependa  on  the 
fiftct  that  he  prefers  the  Primula  farinosa  to  the  Ranunculus  glacialis,  and 
both  to  the  flowers  described  in  your  article,  page  4,  of  yesterday, 
"Flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring"^  as  the  "Madame  Van  der  Hoop 
hyacinth,"  the  *' Pottebakker  white"  tulip,  and  the  "Cattleya  Triansfr- 
amphiata"  orchid,  although  these  flourish  under  a  sky  which  does  not 
miuce  the  human  figure  "pewter-coloured  in  the  high  lights,"  and  under 
which  it  is  possible  to  "paint  cows  anywhere,"  of  course  under  the  level 
of  Mr.  Donkin's  photographs,  and  in  fields  where  more  than  one  specimen 
can  be  secured  of  the  "  humble  primrose." 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joanna  R.  Skvbrn. 

\  RUSKI>rS  CREED 

[From  the  Standard,  May  28,  1889.      Reprinted  in  IffdraHI,  December  1890, 
j^  vol.  ii.  p.  105,  and  thence  in  RuMkiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  118  (No.  142).] 

Brantwood  [1889?]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  thankful  for  the  sjnnpathy  expressed 
in  your  letter,'  but  I  fear  you  have  scarcely  read  enough  of  Fon  to  know 
the  breadth  of  my  own  creed  or  communion.     I  gladly  take  the   bread, 
water,  wine,  or  meat  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  members  of  my  own  fiunily 
I  1/  ^'  nation  who  obey   Him,  and  should  be  equally  sure  it  was   His  giving, 

if  I  were  myself  worthy  to  ^^eive  it,  whether  the  intermediate  mortal 
hud  were  the  Pope's,  the  Queen's,  or  a  hedge-side  gipsy's.*  It  is  not 
time  that  fisils  me  for  reading,  but  strength.  I  am  but  yesterday  back 
out  of  the  grave,  and  can  read  little. 

Ever  yours  gratefully, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

FROM  THE   AUTHOR  OF  "MUNERA  PULVERIS" 

[From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  1,  1889.  Reprinted  in  Rtukiniana,  part  i., 
1890,  pp.  118-119  (No.  144).  Among  the  contents  of  the  Gazette  of  May  27 
were :   '^  The  National  Songs  of  Ireland :  an  interriew  with  the  Pamellite  Tyrtaas 

cited  from  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Douglas  Preshfield's  pretsee 
to  a  catalogue  of  Alpine  photographs  by  Donkin  (exhibited  at  the  Gainaborouffh 

j  Gallery  in  1889).    "  After  studying  these  photographs,"  continued  Mr.  Freshfield, 

"  taken  on  some  of  the  wildest  pinnacles  or  the  Alps,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 

>  any  one,  outside  a  table  d'hote,  can  any  longer  be  found  to  question  the  magnifi- 

cence of  the  higher  panoramas.     Yet  more  difficult  is  it  to  believe  that  in  scientific 

«,  publications  posterior  to  these  photographs,  illustrations  of  mountain  phenomena  are 

•    '  still  produced  which  can  only  mystify  the  teachers  and  pupils  who  use  them."] 

^  TThis  and  the  following  references  on  *'  Flowers  tnat  bloom  in  the  spring " 

[  (a  title  taken  by  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  from   W.   S.  Gilbert's  Mikado)  allude  to 

a  description  in  the  Gazette  of  a  show  of  spring  flowers.] 

,  *  [Asking  if  Ruskin  was  a  communicant] 

»  [For  a  note  on  this  letter,  see  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  Ixi.] 


/ 
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(T.  D.  Snlliraii)" ;  **Tlie  Efm  we  Eat :  where  they  eome  from  and  how  to  get  them 
freeh";  ''Traininf  the  TS«te  for  Tea  at  the  PkrU  Exhibition";  ''The  Pope^i 
Summer  Reeidenoe  ;  a  oolumn  of  ''Tittle-Tattle" ;  and  Tarioua  other  miaeeUaneons 
items.  Search  does  not,  however^  explain  in  any  edition  of  that  day's  issue  now 
aTailable  Uie  allusion  to  "Greek  ashes."  Ruskin's  letter  appears  to  be  a  playftil 
remonstrance  with  the  QnmeUe  on  the  triviality  of  its  contents — a  triviality  which 
the  author  of  Mvmsra  Pukjerit  found  significant  of  modem  "civilization/'  The 
quotation  "in  their  lucid  intervals"  may  refer  to  the  first  line  of  Wordsworth's 
Morning  Fo/trnterie^— a  poem  which  speaks  of  "some  hour  when  Pleasure  with  a  sigh 
Of  languor  puts  his  rosy  garland  by."] 

To  ike  Editor  of  ike  "Pall  Mall  GaseUe" 

BiuNTwooD,  Mag  2Sik  [1889]. 

Sir, — I  am  especially  interested  by  the  articles  in  your  yesterday's 
issue  on  Irish  music,  Danish  eggs,  French  tea,  and  Greek  ashes.  But  the 
"  tittle  tattle," — ^mysteries — and  references  to  the  Courts  of  St  James — and 
St  Peter,  are  also  extremely  worth  the  attention — ^not  of  your  own  circle 
of  readers  merely, — ^but  even  of  Wordsworthian  Tories,  "  in  their  ludd  in- 
tervals." What  would  you  say  to  reprintinff  the  whole  number  for  me? — 
(allowing  me  first  to  rearrange  the  sevend  articles  a  little) — ^in  type  as 
large  as  that  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Parent's  AuutanU ;  and  publishing  it 
as  a  small  three-volume  novel — under  the  title— suppose— of  the  Pamo^s 
Amttant^'-inr  The  Parisian  Cup  oj  Tea— or  The  Papers  Hermitafe^^T  Grams 
Elegjf  on  a  Grecian  Urn — or  The  Modem  Adonais — or  The  Brituh  Egg^HsAet 
—or — ^in  fine,  I  think  we  shall  easily  agree  about  the  title,  if  only  we  can 
about  the  print  ?  Mind,  I'm  quite  serious ;  I  always  am  serious^f  onlr 
people  wocdd  attend  to  what  I  say.  I'll  publish  the  book  myselfi  if  you'll 
allow  me;  and  meantime  believe  me  always  your  fitithfiil  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

P.5. — I  meant  to  have  signed — ^the  Author  of  Munera  Pnheris — but 
you  don't  seem  to  know  that  book,  yourself;  or,  in  the  kind  references 
you  occasionally  make  to  my  Tory  sentimentSi  you  would  surely  have  found 
a  paragraph  or  two  worth— contradicting. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  FARMS 

[From  the  8L  James's  Gojsette  (under  the  heading  "Mr.  Rusldn  and* the 
Socialists")^  Jane  17,  1889.  Reprinted  in  the  PaU  Matt  GaatetU,  May  12,  1890. 
Also  in  Igdrasil,  September  1890,  voL  i.  p.  349,  and  thence  in  BuMniana^  part  L, 
1890,  p.  67  (No.  71).  Also  printed  in  part— more  accurately— as  No.  is/3  in  a 
Oaiaiogue  ^  Autograph  Letters  issued  by  Messrs.  Newcome,  <n  Manchester.  The 
letter  was  next  printed  (correctly  from  the  original)  in  Letters  upon  Subfeets  e/ 
Oenerai  Interest  Jrom  John  RuMn  to  Various  Correspondents  (privately  printed, 
1892),  No.  34,  pp.  96-97.] 

'BftAKTwooD,  Mag  29^  1889. 

My  dear  Sir, — Not  only  am  I  grateful  for  your  letter  and  enclosed 
bit  of  newspaper;  but  they  come  precisely  at  the  moment  when  I  want 
to  learn  all  I  can  of  what  has  been  doing  or  undoing  since  I  was  last  at 
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Sbeffield.  I  will  answer  the  main  point  jou  inquire  about  to-morrow, 
having  no  time  to  read  the  article  to-day ;  but  in  glancing  at  it,  I  see  ame 
statement  which  should  be  corrected  at  once.  I  am  no/  the  owner  of  the 
fiurm  in  question:  the  St.  George's  Guild  is.  What  legal  forms  ezlst, 
inconveniencing  my  action^  or  yours,  I  don't  know — and  never  could  know 
— as  I  waste  no  moment  of  life  that  I  can  save  in  reading  the  obscure 
language  of  British  law;  but  assuredlv  /  get  no  good  of  the  land,  but 
have,  on  the  contrary^  paid  constantly  annual  losses  on  it.  Secondly, 
Mr.  Riley  was  no  friend  of  mine.  I  ined  him  as  an  exponent  of  modem 
Liberalism,  and  was  as  little  pleased  with  the  result  as  the  members  of 
your  league  were !  I  will  conclude  my  reply  to-morrow.'  You  may  print 
this  beginning  (and  the  end  I  shall  print  myself,  if  you  do  not)  when  and 
wherever  you  like;  as  anybody  else  may,  whatever  I  write  at  any  time, 
or  say — if  only  they  don't  leave  out  the  bits  they  don't  like ! 

Ever  fidthfiilly  yoursi 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  WELSH  LANGUAGE 

[From  the  PaU  MaU  Cfazette,  July  6,  1889,  where  it  is  explained:  ''At  the 
Boiih  (Cardiffanshire)  Eisteddfod,  the  president  of  the  erening  meeting,  Mr. 
Bonsill,  said  he  had  lately  asked  Mr.  Raskin  if  he  thoaght  it  would  be  well  for 
the  Welsh  lanffoage  to  die  out  and  be  supplanted  by  English,  and  that  Mr  Rnddn 
had  replied:—'] 

[1889.] 

God  forbid.  The  Welsh  language  is  the  language  of  music.  There 
is  no  genius  about  the  English  la^ngaage.  The  Scotch  have  got  aU  the 
poetry,  and  the  Irish  all  the  wit,  and  how  the  devil  we  got  Shakespeare 
I  d6  not  know. 


ICELANDIC  INDUSTRIES 

[From  the  Pail  MaU  Gazette,  May  14,  1890,  where  it  is  said:  ''A  small 
exhibition  and  sale  of  Icelandic  goods  was  opened  vesterday  in  a  room  of  the 
Youns;  Men's  Christian  Association,  Manchester,  by  Mrs.  Sigridr  Magnosson,  with 
the  object  of  raising  funds  for  a  girls'  high  school  in  Reykjavik.  The  collection 
includes  cloth,  knitted  goods,  embroideries,  wood  carving,  and  jewellery,  and  each 
deputment  shows  a  distinctly  marked  national  character.  The  jewellery  exhibited 
is  particularly  interesting.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  of  great  age  and  of  beantifdl 
workmanship.  Their  necklaces  and  chains,  with  their  simple  yet  graceful  patterns, 
might  serve  as  models  to  English  jewellers,  showing  as  tney  do  what  good  offsets 
may  be  produced  by  simple  means. '] 

[189a] 

Mv  nEAR  Maoam^ — I  am  deeply  interested  by  all  the  things  you  have 
sent;  some  of  the  silver  work  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  pieces  of 
dress  alike  quaint  and  becoming.     No  one  can  sympathise  more   earnestly 

^  [The  second  letter,  however,  if  written,  was  not  published  by  Roskin  or  hb 
eorrespondents.] 
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than  I  do  in  every  effort  to  retain  national  manners  and  dress.^  But  I  am 
tired  of  fightings  as  I  have  done  all  my  life^  against  the  fury  of  modem 
avarice  and  injustice;  and  I  can  fight  now  no  more.  What  help  I  can 
give  to  your  school^  once  established,  shall  he  yours  with  the  truest  joy, 
and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  .  .  .  Teach  your  children  to  be  cheerful,  busy,  and  honest; 
teach  them  sewing,  music,  and  cookery;  and  if  they  want  bonnets  from 
Paris — ^why,  you'll  have  to  send  for  them. 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  FALLS  OF  FOYERS 

tFrom  the  Tiimt^  September  16.  1805,  included  in  a  letter,  headed  ''The  Falls 
'oyers:  Mr.  Raskin's  Omnion,  from  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley  as  Hon.  Sec 
of  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty.  The 
British  Aluminium  Company  was  utilising  the  water  and  making  new  roads,  etc 
There  was  much  correspoiidence  on  the  subject  iu  the  Timet  during  August, 
September,  and  October,  and  three  hundred  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Inverness 
County  Council  begging  it  to  interfere ;  but  it  declined  to  do  so  (Timet,  October  17 
and  18).  For  a  description  of  the  works  then  in  progress,  see  a  letter  from  Mr. 
M.  J.  B.  Baddeley  in  the  Timet  of  October  16.] 

Brantwood,  AuguH  31,  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Rawnsley, — I  have  read  all  the  account  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
listened  and  feels  most  indignant  at  the  proposed  destruction  of  the  "  Falls 
of  Foyers."  '  He  has  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  what  he  feels  at 
such  an  iniquity,  and  is  in  great  sympathy  with  any  steps  taken  to  prevent 
it.  He  says  you  are  welcome  to  use  his  name  in  any  way  you  like,  as  a 
vice-president  in  the  opposition  party  if  necessary,  or  on  your  provisional 
counciL  I  have  read  this  as  he  sits  beside  me  as  I  write,  and  heartily 
applauds  each  sentence  as  expressing  the  wishes  he  authorised  me  to  ex- 
press to  you. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

Joan  Ruskin  Severn. 


PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL 

[From  the  Timet,  December  19,  1896.  The  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  was 
the  subject  of  a  long  and  heated  correspondence  in  the  Timet  during  December 
1896  and  January  1897 ;  for  a  summary  of  the  case,  see  a  leading  article  in  the 
issue  of  December  23.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Philip  Webb  (taken  ap  by  a  volun- 
tary committee  and  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries)  was  to  leave  the  outer  skin  of 
the  wall  untouched  and  to  renew  the  rest  of  it  from  inside  by  cutting  away  and 
rebuilding  piecemeal;   he   held  that  the  mischief  was  due  to  settlement  of  the 

1  [Compare  the  letter  on  "Right  Dress";  above,  p.  492.] 

*^ee  Vol.  XXVI.   p.   121,  where  Ruskin  takes  them  as  typical  of  Scottish 
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fbnndatioiis  below,  and  not  to  weather  above  (December  6  and  7).  The  pkn  of 
Mr.  Pearaon,  KA.,  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  was  to  replace  the  decayed 
•tonea  and  take  down  and  rebuild  part  of  the  gables  (December  16).  Mr.  PearMm'g 
plan  was  carried  oat  (January  28XJ 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  *'  Timet" 

Brantwood,  Dec,  17,  1896. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  write  and  ask  you  "  to  use  all  your 
influence  in  preventing  one  stone  of  the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral from  being  touched  until  the  matter  of  needful  restoration  has  been 
fully  considered  by  the  most  competent  experts.  He  says  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest  monuments  that  has  ever  been  left  to  us  of  perfectly  pure  Gothie 
architecture,^  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation  if  any  steps  are 
taken  to  carry  out  so  monstrous  a  plan  as  that  last  proposed  for  its  destruc- 
tion. He  is  no  longer  able  to  fight  a  battle  himself  for  it ;  but  those  who 
still  can,  he  hopes  will,  with  all  their  might,  to  prevent  such  an  iniquity." 

Mr.  Ruskin  **  has  always  asserted  that  the  irJschief  was  due  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  foundations  below,  and,  without  doubt,  the  best  plan  at  pre- 
sent to  adopt  is  that  suggested  by  the  voluntary  committee  carrying  out  Mr. 
Philip  Webb's  method  to  protect,  and  not  Mr.  Pearson's  plan  to  demolish." 

Believe  me,  Sir,  fidthfuUy  yours, 

Joan  Ruskin  Severn. 

P.4S^Mr   Ruskin  asks  me  to  enclose  his  card  ¥rith  this  letter. 


RUSKIN  HALL 

[From  the  Titnei,  March  4.  1899.  Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  founded  in  1899 
(see  YoL  XXX.  p.  xlL),  was  '^established  in  order  to  bring  an  education  worthy 
of  a  citizen  to  the  door  of  eveij  man  and  woman.  .  .  .  The  work  is  carried  on  in 
two  ways: — (1)  By  the  education  at  the  College;  this  it  specially  intended  for 
those  who  show  promise  of  being  leadere  of  working-class  opinion,  such  as  work- 
ing-men members  of  Parliament,  and  officials  of  Trades  Unions  and  Co-operative 
S^^ieties ;  by  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  come  to  Oxford  for  one  or  two 
years  and  study  scientificaUy  the  problems  which  they  have  to  solve.  (2)  By  the 
Correspondence  School.  Bv  means  of  this  all  who  are  interested  in  the  problems 
of  our  own  time  are  enabled  to  study  the  subjects  taught  at  Ruskin  College,  by 
home  reading  in  their  leisure  hours.  .  .  .  The  Council  consists  of  members  drawn 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Co-operative  movement,  and  the  Trade  Union 
movement."  Various  Trade  and  Co-operative  Societies  have  made  levies  in  support 
of  the  College.  For  further  particubirs,  see  A  Report  of  RuMn  College,  Ojc/ord 
(1904),] 

Brantwood,  March  1,  189dw 

Mr.  Ruskin  received  with  great  pleasure  on  his  eightieth  birthday  a 
photograph  of  Ruskin  Hall,  Oxford,  and  also  a  letter  of  congratulation, 
which  has  given  him  happiness  and  encouragement,  and  he  desires  to 
convey  his  most  grateful  thanks  and  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  Ruskin 
Hall  and  its  students. 

»  [Compare  Vol.  IX.  p.  215,  and  VoL  XII.  p.  35.] 
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ADDRESSES 

I 

LECTURES  AT  ETON 

(187S,  1875,  1877) 

[Raskin  gave  six  lectures  at  Eton  College :-— (1)  The  Swallow,  May  10,  1873 ; 
(2)  The  Chough,  May  17,  1873;  (3)  Giotto  and  Botticelli,  December  12,  1874; 
(4)  The  Spanish  Chapel,  Norember  27,  1876;  (6)  Yewdale,  December  8,  1877; 
(6)  Amiens,  November  6,  1880.  The  re^rts  here  siven  are  of  (1),  (2),  (4),  and 
(6).  They  are  from  the  Minute  Book  or  the  Eton  Literary  and  Scientific  Societjr, 
bcoug  here  reprinted  from  the  Bookman,  March  1900,  pp.  172-175;  whilst  m 
the  case  of  lecture  (4),  further  reports  are  added  from  the  l^on  College  Chronicle 
and  the  KUmian,  The  report  in  the  Minute  Book  of  Raskin's  third  Eton  lecture 
(December  12,  1874)— on  Giotto  and  Botticelli— has  been  given  in  Vol.  XTTrTT. 

{».  469,  the  entry  in  the  Minute  Book  being  signed  '^H.  £.  Ryle,  Secretary" ;  the 
ecture  itself  is  printed  from  Ruskin's  notes  In  the  same  volume,  pp.  471-475. 
The  report,  again  from  the  Minute  Book,  of  the  sixth  lecture  has  been  printed 
in  Vol.  XXXTTT.  p.  5.] 

THE  WING  OF  THE  SWALLOW  i  (187S) 

On  Saturday,  May  10th  and  May  17th  (1873),  the  House  had  the  honour 
as  well  as  profit  of  hearing  two  most  interesting  lectures  (it  is  needless 
to  remark  they  were  able)  from  Professor  Ruskin.  The  School  Library, 
where  they  were  deliveredi  was  crowded  on  both  occasions  by  enthusiastic 
audiences,  consisting  of  the  Society  itself,  and  a  number  of  ladies  and 
other  guests  who  mquently  testified  their  appreciation  of  the  lecturer's 
ability  by  loud  applause.  At  the  first  lecture  Uie  chair  was  taken  by  the 
Provost,  at  the  second  by  the  Head  Master;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
both,  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  were  accorded  by  acclamation 
to  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  a  way  which  must  have  convinced  him  of  the  gratitude 
it  entertained  for  the  intellectual  feast  he  had  so  kindly  imparted  to 
its  members.  In  his  first  lecture.  Professor  Ruskin  placed  before  hit 
hearers  the  marvellous  facts  connected  with  ''The  Wing  of  the  Swallow," 
and  the  interesting  thoughts  it  awakened.  He  illustrated  it  as  well  by 
diagrams  of  its  shape  and  formation  as  by  apt  quotations  from  classical 

^  fPor  a  letter  from  Ruskin  referring  to  this  and  the  following  lecture,  see 

YoL  aXY.  p.  5.  The  present  lecture  was  the  second  in  £om'#  Mehue  (iM., 
pp.  45  eeq.).] 
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number  of  present  Etonians.  The  subject,  as  stated  on  the  tickets,  was 
''The  Spanish  Chapel  at  Florence/'  but  thoush  this  formed  the  bads  of 
the  lecture,  it  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Ruskin  from  making  obsenratiims  in 
his  well-known  style  upon  various  topics,  apparently  far  removed  from  his 
nominal  theme.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  summarv  of  such  a 
discursive  lecture;  the  attention  with  which  it  was  received  from  first  to 
last  will  sufficiently  attest  its  merits.  Many  and  various  were  the  comments 
upon  it,  according  as  the  Professor  tickled  the  fancy,  or  excited  the  wrath, 
or  trampled  upon,  or  exalted,  the  hobby  of  each  individuaL  Some  may 
be  worth  subjoining.  To  begin  with  the  adverse  criticism,  ''I  could  not 
quite  understand  the  construction  of  that  last  hyperbole  "  reached  our  ears 
as  we  gained  the  door.  "  Might  as  well  have  had  Macfarlane  over  <g^/' 
growled  some  unsympathetic  hearer.  "  If  he  had  only  stuck  to  his  swjeet, 
and  not  abused  the  British  Constitution."  "What  business  had  he  to  talk 
about  rain,  I  should  like  to  know."  "I  disagreed  with  every  word  he 
said."  These  were,  however,  far  outweighed  by  the  enthusiastic  praises  we 
heard  on  all  sides,  which,  however,  are  not  so  easy  to  describe,  chiefly 
consisting  as  they  did  in  single  epithets  with  unlimited  notes  of  admiratkm 
— Beautiful  1  glorious!!  superb!!  "Uniting  the  fervour  of  emotion  with 
the  majesty  of  repose." 

But  the  effect  of  the  lecture  must  not  be  judged  by  mere  words  and 
ejaculations;  it  might  have  been  found  in  the  grave  faces  and  saddened 
yet  strengthened  hearts  of  those  few  who  penetrated  into  the  inner  feelinc 
of  the  lecture,  to  whom  it  gave  many  a  thought  too  deep  for  words,  and 
upon  whom  its  influence  cannot  but  work  for  good. 

It  is  by  these  and  such  as  these  that  a  lecturer  is  repaid  for  his  troable ; 
let  us  assure  Mr.  .Ruskin  that  such  hearers  were  not  wanting  to  him  on 
Saturday  night 


STREAMS  OF  WESTMORLAND  i  (1877) 

On  Saturday,  December  8th  (1877),  Professor  Ruskin  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  "Streams  of  Westmorland."  The  lecturer  was  introduced  by  the 
Provost,  who  occupied  the  chair.  Professor  Ruskin  commenced  by  an- 
nouncing himself  as  "  Professor  of  Common  Sense,"  in  which  capacity  he 
proceeded  to  examine  some  of  the  theories  of  modem  geologists.  He 
complained  that  they  failed  to  give  him  the  information  he  required  con- 
cerning the  Cumberland  Lakes,  and  that  while  telling  him  what  that  part 
of  the  country  was  like  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  through  what  stages 
it  had  passed  to  its  present  perfection,  yet  these  were  unable  to  say  how 
the  beautiful  lake  scenery  was  painted,  or  what  chisel  had  shaped  the 
outline  of  the  mountains. 

Passing  fr^m  the  general  to  the  particular,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
bring  before  his  audience  several  points  in  which  modem  geologists  frdled 
to   satisfy  him.     First    he   had  never   heard   a  satisfactory  explanation  of 

^  [See  chapter  xii.  ('' Vewdale  and  its  Streamlets '^  in  Deucalion,  VoL  XXYL 
pp.  243  seq.] 
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the  fitct  that  deep  pools,  never  encumbered  with  stones,  might  be  found 
between  two  series  of  rapids  which  wen  thus  encumbered;  and  he  did  not 
understand  how  streams  could  be  cutting  out  the  basins  of  lakes,  which 
they  tended  rather  to  fill  up.  Secondly,  he  had  tested  experimentally  the 
statements  of  geologists  that  the  irregularity  of  adjacent  strata  may  be 
accounted  for  by  lateral  pressure;  and  on  comparing  the  irregularity  pro- 
duced by  lateral  pressure  in  adjacent  streaks  of  white  and  crimson  dough 
¥rith  a  section  oi  geological  strata,  he  had  found  it  radically  different. 
Moreover,  he  doubted  the  possibility  of  water  scooping  out  rocks,  because 
honey  would  not  scoop  out  tea  spoons.  Thirdly,  he  could  not  see  how  the 
explanation  of  denudation  accounted  for  the  fact  that  the  outline  of  the 
Cumberland  Hills  is  wholly  irrespective  of  the  various  consistency  of  the 
rocks  of  which  they  are  composed.  After  thus  disposing  of  modem  geo- 
logists and  their  Uieories,  I^fessor  Ruskin  concluded  with  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  his  hearers  not  to  disregard  the  beauties  of  nature  which  lie 
close  and  plain  before  us  in  futile  examination  of  the  really  insoluble 
problem  so  rashly  attempted  by  scientific  men.  ''How  far  more  improv- 
ing to  the  body,  to  the  mind,  and  to  the  soul  is  the  contemplation  of  a 
squirrel  in  its  native  woods  than  that  of  its  skeleton,  mouldering  in  a 
closet."  Such  was  the  burden  of  the  lecturer's  eloquent  peroration,  which 
he  entwined  with  an  anecdote  of  the  discovery  by  himself  of  a  very  in- 
teresting inscription  in  Venice,^  and  an  invective  against  Greek  terms  in 
English  science,'  which  might  be  paralleled  by  the  introduction  into  modem 
Greek  of  such  a  scientific  hybrid  as  "  Nastibeasteum."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  Mr.  Ruskin  was  attentively  listened  to  and  enthusiastically 
applauded,  and  that  the  power  of  his  language  and  kindly  interest  which 
he  took  in  his  audience  made  this  as  welcome  as  the  preceding  (and  we 
hope  we  may  add  his  subsequent)  lectures  to  the  Society. 

The  Provost  offered  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  and  audience 
to  the  lecturer. 

(J.  K.  Stephen,  Seeretary.) 


II 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

tA  speech  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  From  the  Daily  Newg^  July  11,  1877-  The  report  was  re- 
printed In  a  note  in  Arrowt  iff  the  Chaee^  1880,  voL  ii.  p.  186.  Also  in  IgdroiU^ 
March  1892,  vol.  iii.  pp.  263-264,  and  thence  in  Ruikiniana^  part  ii.,  1892,  p.  234 
(No.  23).] 


of  Cr 


Mr.  Ruskin,  in  supporting  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  as  he  was 
somewhat  concerned  in  the  studies  of  the  scientific  world  it  might  be 
thought  that  he  sympathised  in  the  resistance  offered,  not  ¥rithout  some 


^  [For  this  inscription  on  S.  Giacomo  di  Rialta  see  Vol  XXL  p.  26a] 
On  this  subject  compare  YoL  XXY.  p.  200.] 
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ground  of  reason,  to  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  and,  he  feared  in  some 

respects,  exaggerated  and  sentimental  actions  of  the  Society.     He  pleaded 

in  the  name  of  poor  animals,  that  none  of  them  should  act  too  much  on 

the  feeling  of  pity,  or  without  making  a  thoroughly  judiciml  inquiry.    In 

looking  at  the  report,  he  found  part  of  the  Society's  admirable  evidence 

;jj  mixed   up  with  sentimental  tales  of  fiction,  and   other  means   of  exciting 

mere  emotion,  which  had  caused  them  to  lose  power  with  those  who  had 

-r.  the  greatest  influence  in  the  prevention  of  the  abuses  which  the  Societj 

desired  to  check.     The   true   justice  of  their   cause  lay  in   the   relations 

which  men  had  had  with  animals  from  the  time  when  both   were  made. 

\^  They  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals ;  they  had  not  enough 

r  endeavoured  to  promote  affection  for  animals.     He  thought  they  had  had 

too  much  to  do  in  the  police  courts,  and  not  enough  in  the  field  and  the 

^.  cottage  garden.     As  one  who  was  especially  interested  in  the  education  of 

r  the  poor,  he  believed  that   he   could  not  educate  them  on   animals,  but 

/  that   he   would   educate    them    by  animals.     He    trusted    to    the   pets  of 

;  children  ^  for  their  education  just  as  much  as  to  their  tutors.     He  rejoiced 

in  the  separate  organization  of  the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  looked  to  it  to 

give  full   extent  and   power   to   action   which   would   supersede   all   their 

expensive  and  painful  disputable  duties.     Without  perfect  sympathy  with 

the  animals  around  them,  no  gentleman's  education,  no  Christian  education, 

could  possibly  be  of  any  use.     In  concluding,  he  pleaded  for  an  expansion 

of  the  protection  extended  by  the  Society  to  wild  birds.^ 


Ill 

A   CHRISTMAS  GREETING 

j 

J  [From  Souiby's  Uh^erston  Advertiser,  January  13,  1881.     Reprinted  in  Ruskinianaj 

part  ii.,  1892,  pp.  236-237  (No.  25).  The  following  sentences  from  the  Advertiser 
explain  the  occasion  on  which  these  remarks  were  made: — 

!    !  ^'Professor  Ruskin,  of  Brantwoo<l,  on  Tliursday  last,  save  a  sumptuous  dinner 

I  in  the  schoolroom,  Coniston,  to  all  the  children  of  the  place  and  neighbourhood, 

;   (  .  ^  to  the  numher  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen.     The  event  was  one  of  unusual  interest 

;  to  the  parents,  as  well  as  to  the  children,  making  as  it  did  a  new  era  in  the  character 

,     <.  of  our  Christmas  festivities.    The  day  was  opportune — Old  Christmas  Day — and  the 

weather  most  auspicious,  indicative  more  of  early  spring  than  the  depth  of  winter. 

'^  A  flag  from  the  church  tower  signalled  to  the  children  the  coming  fesUval,  and 

a  little  before  the  time  for  assembling,  troops  of  the  young  expectants  might  be 

seen  wending  their  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  converted  for  the  nonce  into  a 

j    «  banquet-hall  of  a  very  attractive  kind. 

I  ''At  twelve,  Mr.  Ruskin,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Severn,  Miss  Gale,  and  others, 

arrived;  and  forthwith  the  children  were  marshalled  in,  under  their  respective 
heads,  to  the  places  assigned  to  them. 


*  [See,  in  Vol.  XXXVII.,  Ruskin's  letters  on  the  "Friends  of  Living  Creatures' 
Society.] 

•  fOn  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XXX.  p.  xxxv.  ».] 
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''The  proeeedingB  eommenoed  with  nnging  the  hymn  'Great  Godt  and  wilt 
Thou  conoeicend';  then  a  few  words  of  introduction  from  the  incnmhent;  next 
Moody  and  Sankey's  hymn  'Shall  we  gather  at  the  river?'  was  sung  in  admirable 
time  and  with  much  feeling ;  after  which  Mr.  Rusldn  kindly  addressed  the  children 
in  something  like  the  fbllowing  words."] 

I  had  been  thinking,  my  dear  children,  what  to  say  to  you,  and  I  felt 
it  extremely  difficult  to  shape  my  thoughts  aright;  but  the  remarks  which 
have  just  been  offered,  and  the  hymn  which  you  have  so  well  sung,  have 
removed  the  difficulty,  and  I  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you.  'Tis  true,  I  wish  to  see  children  happy,  and  to  be  happy  is  to  do 
what's  right  and  good.  Christmas  time,  of  all  times,  is  most  calculated 
to  make  young  people  happy,  because  of  the  great  event  celebrated  at 
this  gladsome  season — when  the  in&nt  Saviour  was  bom,  that  He  might 
make  all  people  happy,  and  especiaUy  the  little  ones  whom  He  so  much 
loves.  But,  to  be  happy,  my  dear  young  friends,  you  must  try  to  make 
others  happy,  your  parents,  and  those  who  have  charge  over  you,  by 
seeking  to  do  what  is  right  and  good.  I  was  noticing,  in  the  hymn  you 
sang,  the  words,  *' Shall  we  gather  at  the  river,  where  bright  angels'  feet 
have  trod  ?  "  which  seem  to  carry  one  on  to  the  future  instead  of  thinking 
of  the  present.  Not  only  have  angels  trod  this  earth  in  old  times,  but 
they  do  tread  it  even  now,  for  they  are  often  about  us,  helping  us  in 
many  ways;  present  at  our  tables,  and  also  at  our  beds;  and  we  ought 
to  tJiink  of  tnis,  and  rejoice  that  we  have  such  heavenly  companionship. 
I  was  much  interested  tLis  morning  in  reading  the  account  of  the  angels 
visiting  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  and  telling  them  about  the  innnt 
Saviour  bom  there.  You  know  what  shepherds  are,  and  what  are  tlwir 
duties.  The  children  of  our  towns,  many  of  them  at  least,  hare  never 
seen  a  shepherd  or  a  sheep,  or  beautiful  green  fields,  or  mountain  seenery. 
But  you  are  living  in  the  midst  of  them;  and  you  ought  to  be  very 
happy  and  very  kLid  one  towards  another.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that 
shepherds  were  more  honoured  than  the  "wise  men  from  the  East";^ 
for  these  were  simply  guided  by  a  star,  and  directed  to  make  inqoiiy 
where  Christ  was  to  be  bom;  but  the  shepherds  were  told  by  an  angel 
the  precise  place  where  they  were  to  find  Him.*  And  He  was  bom  in 
Bethlehem.  You,  perhaps,  know  that  that  means  "the  house  of  Bread": 
singular  thing  that  He,  who  is  the  Bread  of  Life,*  should  have  the  house 
of  bread  for  His  birthplace.  He  wishes  us  to  be  happy  here,  as  well  aa 
hereafter.  See  how  He  looked  after  the  wants  of  those  around  Him. 
He  fed  five  thousand  men  with  bread.  He  gave  to  His  disciples  bread, 
and  fish,  already  cooked  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.^  You  have 
your  lake  here,  and  fish  swimming  in  the  lake.  So  you  can  imagine  the 
disciples  feeding  upon  what  He  had  supplied — and  how  thanlmil  they 
must  have  been.  I  am  glad  to  give  you  this  feast,  to  help  you  to  be 
happy  and  to  encourage  you  to  be  good.  Then,  again,  I  see  in  that 
beautiful  hymn  we  are  taught  to  pray,  "Jesus,  here  from  sin  deliver," — 


Matthew  iL  1-10.1 
Luke  u.  8-16.] 
'John  vi.  36.] 
[Matthew  jut.;  John  xad.] 
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that  is  what  we  want  to  be  delivered  from,  our  sins.  You  know  Jc 
came  as  ''the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  a. ray  the  sin  of  the  world.**^ 
This  was  what  John  the  Baptist  said,  and  so  we  must  look  to  the  Saviov 
to  deliver  us  from  sin.  It  is  right  we  should  be  punished  for  the  sins 
which  we  have  done ;  but  God  loves  us,  and  wishes  to  be  kind  to  us,  and 
to  help  us,  that  we  may  not  wilfully  sin.  So  try,  my  dear  children,  to  be 
good  and  kind  to  those  about  you  and  over  you.  Remember  our  SaTiour 
said,  "  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  (or  child)  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me/  ' — ^that 
is.  He  will  make  us  happy,  if  we  but  receive  Him  in  our  hearts,  and 
will  minister  to  our  present  as  well  as  our  future  wants.  And  now,  children, 
I  hope  you  will  all  enjoy  yourselvea 


IV 
ADDRESSES  TO  THE  ARUNDEL  SOCIETY 

1.  1878* 

The  Arundel  Society  is  now,  both  by  numbers  and  by  the  rank,  inflaenee, 
and  intellectual  position  of  its  members,  not  only  one  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  but  also  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  bodies  in  Europe  concemea  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  Arts. 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  hitherto — ^though  it  has  existed  for  some  thir^ 
years  ^ — its  objects  have  been  clearly  defined.  I  am  sure  it  has  not  with 
complete  energy  urged  their  accomplishment 

It,  I  say — ^the  Society.  I  am  not  speaking  of  its  Council.  Whether  we 
have  failed  in  our  duties  to  you,  or  not,  I  have  not  any  intention  to-di^ 
of  making  apologies.  Perhaps,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Council,  the 
one  now  addressing  you  most  needs  your  pardon: — but  permit  me  to  say 
that  the  chief  fault  in  any  of  us  has  not  been  neglecting  your  interests^ 
but  in  failing  to  remind  you  of  your  responsibilities.  Nay,  we  have  per- 
haps sometimes,  tacitly — bui  too  frankly,  assumed  that  you  were  all  in- 
terested persons,  and  none  of  you  responsible  ones;  that  you  were  only  a 
company  gathered — like  a  commercial  one,  for  the  sake  of  what  it  eoold 
gain ;  not  a  scientific  Society,  for  what  it  could  ascertain,  preserve,  or  com- 
municate. 

So  fiur  as  we  have  this  thought  of  you,  I  am  sure  we  have  wronged 

1  rJohn  i.  29.1 

*  rRevektion  ill.  20.] 

*  [These  notes  for  an  address  to  the  Arundel  Society  are  printed  from  MS. 
sheets  at  Brantwood ;  they  appear  to  be  incomplete.  The  second  address  of  1882 
(below,  p.  637)  sayi  that  it  was  four  years  since  he  last  addressed  the  Society — a 
remark  which  enables  the  date  of  the  present  address  to  be  fixed  as  July  1878. 
For  Raskin's  connexion  with  the  Arundel  Society,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  xliv.] 

*  [The  Society  was  founded  in  1849 :  see  again  Vol.  IV.  p.  xUr.] 
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you.  So  far  as  we  have  acted  on  such  thoughts,  we  have  injured  you. 
Your  interests,  in  the  end,  would  have  been  b^  promoted  by  steady 
mindfulness  of  your  functions. 

The  Arundel  Society,  as  I  have  always  conceived, — and  as,  I  trust,  many 
other  members  of  it  from  the  beginning  understood, — was  founded,  first, 
to  preserve  record  of  good  art  that  was  perishing,  and  secondly,  to  make 
more  general  the  knowledge  of  good  art  that  was  too  little  known.  It 
was  not  founded  with  the  view  of  obtaining  for  each  of  its  members  more 
than  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  coloured  prints  for  twenty  shillings — though 
that  may  be  an  agreeable  result  and  reward  of  its  operations.  But  it  was 
never  its  first  object — any  more  than  that  of  the  Bible  Society  was  to 
get  handsome  Bibles  for  themselves.  The  Arundel  Society  proposed — as 
I  repeat — to  copy  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  sacred  art  before  they 
perished — and  to  place  what  multiplications  might  be  possible  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  never  read,  and  never  more  could  read  the 
originak.  The  conscientious  fulfilment  of  so  noble  a  design  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  bring  more  true  pleasure  to  the  greater  number  of  our  members 
than  the  mere  enrichment  of  their  own  folios,  or  decoration  of  their  own 
walls.  But  I  believe  that  both  the  riches  and  the  decoration  would  by 
such  disinterested  efforts  be  made  for  ourselves  more  covetable — and  more 
brilliant. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  alwavs  been  desirous,  and  I  think  I  have  the 
concurrent  feeling  of  the  Council  wiUi  me  on  this  point,  that  even  the 
definitely,  so  to  speak,  educational  work  of  our  Society,  should  be  distinctly 
separated  from  its  conservative  one :  and  that,  in  this  crisis  of  European 
politics,  and  this  opportunity  of  European  peace,  the  work  of  record  and 
rescue  should  much  surpass — ^if  not  for  the  moment  even  supersede — ^the 
processes  of  publication.  For  I  beg  you  very  earnestly  to  observe  how 
these  conditions  of  publication  restrain  your  Council's  power,  no  less  than 
the  details  of  it  occupy  their  time  and  thought.  To  superintend  and 
correct  the  engraving  and  chromo-lithotint  is  often  fitr  more  difficult — 
always  far  less  useful  ultimately — ^than  superintending  the  artist's  copy  from 
the  original  work.  But  whUe  we  have  so  much  publication  in  our  hands, 
more  than  half  our  power  is  spent  in  such  details;  and  fitrther,  in  order 
to  reduce  a  drawing  to  publication-sijee  our  copy  is  made  comparatively 
valueless. 

Nothing  can  be  rightly  copied  but  on  its  own  scale.  I  need  not  tell 
the  members  of  this  Society  that  every  good  painter's  mode  of  execution 
varies  with  the  size  of  his  design:  and  that  it  would  have  been  just  as 
impossible  for  Sir  Joshua  or  VelMqnes  to  have  shown  their  peculiar  powers 
in  miniature  painting  as  for  Angelico  to  have  extended  his  minutely  deli- 
cate multitudes  over  a  colossal  canvas.  You  only  represent,  you  only  can 
represent,  any  picture  justly,  by  absolutely  accepting  the  conditions  of  its 
situation — its  magnitude,  and  its  method.  And  I  bdieve  all  the  members 
of  the  Council  are  agreed,  after  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  efforts 
of  even  the  most  intelligent  draughtsmen  to  remedy  in  their  copies  the 
accidents  of  time,  that  we  must  make  it  henceforward  an  absolute  rule 
that  our  copies  shall  represent  only  the  existing  remains  of  the  picture,  and 
by  no  means  attempt  a  conjectural  restoration  of  it.^     But  of  course,  if  we 

1  [Compare  Aphorism  six.  in  low  ff  Fitok,  VoL  XV.  p.  903.] 
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gave  orders  for  the  execation  of  drawings  such  as  these^  other  drmwings 
would  have  to  be  prepared  from  them  afterwards  for  publicatioD,  the  cost 
of  the  Society's  operations  would  be  increased  by  at  least  one  third,  and 
the  annual  money  value  of  its  publications  diminished  in  that  proportfon. 

The  money  value,  I  say.  The  intrinsic  value  would  assuredly  be  greater 
than  it  is  now,  and  the  power  of  correction,  by  reference  to  an  aoeiaimte 
copy,  quite  invaluable  to  earnest  students. 

The  only  way  I  see  of  meeting  these  difficulties  satisfactorily,  and 
justly,  is  by  a  straightforward  appeal  to  the  members  of  this  Society  to 
express  their  wishes  to  us  individually,  and  to  give  us,  those  of  them  who 
concur  in  what  I  hope  may  be  stated  by  me  as  the  opinion  of  their 
Council,  their  help  individually.  The  publications  shoidd  continue  to  be 
Issued  at  their  present  rate,  but  there  are  surely  some  of  our  members 
who  would  further  subscribe  to  a  separate  copying  fund  to  be  spent  In 
simply  acquiring  fi&csimiles — so  far  as  possible,  of  the  works  which  are 
likeliest  soon  to  perish.  And  now  let  me  approach  the  business  fimn 
another  point  of  view. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  idea  of  art-patronage  distinctly  enters,  as  a 
practical  motive,  into  the  habit  of  giving  large  prices  for  pictures,  which 
characterises  our  time.^  But  the  system  is,  in  fact,  as  ruinous  to  the  painter 
as  destructive  of  your  own  interests,  and  I  feel  myself  standing  on  abao- 
lutely  sure  ground  in  stating  to  you  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  ever  to 
see  a  good  picture  again  on  the  walls  of  your  Academy  while  you  pay 
such  prices  as  those  into  which  vou  have  been  lately  urged  by  the  deakn. 
The  proportion  to  the  old  anci  proper  prices  paid  to  the  noble  artlsis 
whom  we  once  possessed,  may  be  expressed  to  you  by  one  fact.  The 
commission  at  ten  per  cent,  to  the  dealer,  on  the  sale  of  any  avenge 
Turner  drawing,  is  now  about  three  times  as  much  as  Turner  got  m 
making  the  drawing.  And  the  Vitality  to  your  schools  of  art  is  quite 
Irresistible.  The  bribe  is  so  enormous  for  success  that  the  moat  con- 
scientious of  painters  cannot  resist  it.  He  can  get  his  ten  thousand  a 
year,  if  he  hits  the  public  fancy.  And  his  only  concern  is  to  hit  it.  And 
on  these  terms  his  life  becomes  a  luxurious  idleness,  and  his  woric  a 
vulgar  exhibition,  and  I  speak  with  entire  deliberation — and  in  great  sorrow 
— when  I  tell  you  there  is  not,  at  this  instant,  on  the  walls  of  your 
whole  Academy,  one  picture  of  sincere  and  enduring  quality,  nor  while  you 
pay  such  prices  will  you  ever  see  one  again.  And  now  observe  on  the 
other  hand;  your  Council  are  entirely  uiuible  to  carry  out  the  intended 
functions  of  this  Society,  because,  while  these  enormous  prices  are  given 
for  so-called  original  art,  which  is  wholly  worthless,  only  a  pittance  oan 
be  offered  to  an  artist  who  would  devote  himself  to  faithful  copying.  A 
picture  executed  with  cleverness  enough  to  catch  the  public  eye — and  to 
open  its  purse — and  able  in  the  present  market  to  fetch  its  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  pounds — can  be  dashed  off*  in  a  couple  of  days'  work — 
a  hundred  pounds  a  day;  say  roughly  three  thousand  a  year  is  an  easilv 
attainable  income  by  any  ordinarily  clever  artist  who  is  dishonest  or  we^ 
enough  to  seek  it.  But  no  moderately  accurate  copy  can  be  made  of  any 
good  historical  picture — with  less  than  three  months'  labour — faithful  and 

1  [For  other  references  to  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  82^  83.] 
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skilful;  and  finr  that  three  months  of  useful  and  honest  art  your  Council 
think  it  much  if  they  venture  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds.  Can  you  wonder 
that,  on  such  terms,  we  get  no  clever  or  powerful  painter  to  work  for  us. 
Every  man  who  has  any  real  gift  sells  his  soid  to  the  dealers ; — or  at  best 
to  popularity  and  a  house  in  the  West  End ;  and  we  can  only  employ,  to 
render  the  work  of  Giotto — of  Luini — and  of  Untoret — men  who  for  the 
most  part  have  not  essential  ability  enough  for  the  work  at  all — or  if  they 
have,  are  driven  to  every  sort  of  expedient  to  get  their  daily  bread  at  the 
prices  now  given. 

Now,  if  you  will  only  put  it  in  our  power  to  offer  something  like 
&ir  prices  for  fair  talent,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  can  produce  for  you 
drawings  altogether  different  from  any  copyist's  work  yet  seen.  I  speak 
to  you  in  the  name  of  the  honest  copvists,  because,  I  am  bold  to  say,  I 
have  been  one  myself.  The  power  of  accuracy  and  habits  of  attention 
are  not  always  found  in  equal  degree  in  men  of  true  artistic  sensibility. 
The  man  who  can  copy  best  is  often  pained  by  the  efforts  of  produc- 
ing original  design,  just  as  the  man  who  designs  with  facility  is  often 
too  conceited  and  too  inattentive  to  copy  with  success.  Give  the  same 
moderate,  just  pay  to  both,  and  you  will  have  the  original  work  guarded 
from  vanity;  and  the  copy  animated  by  genius. 

What  are  you  to  do  with  such  copies?  you  will  ask.  Do  you  think 
that  a  group  of  figures  by  Perugino,  or  Luini,  as  beautiful  in  many  respects 
as  the  original,  would  not  be  a  better  decoration  for  your  drawinff-rooms 
than  an  oil  picture  such  as  you  are  likely  now  to  get  for  them — of  an  old 
gentleman  with  his  £unily  late  at  a  party — and  a  drowned  child  and  a 
starving  dog  tied  to  a  mast? 


2.  1882^ 

Mr.  Ruskin,  who  looked  iairly  well,  commenced  by  saying  he  had  had 
a  great  joy  lately.  The  British  Museum  authorities  had  allowed  him  to 
examine  their  gems,  and  to  number  them,  as  he  wanted,  for  his  Sheffield 
Catalogue.'  He  said :  ''  It  is  four  years  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing in  this  room,  and  it  appears  to  me  there  has  been  great  quietness 
in  the  meetings  ever  since  I  left.  Everything  seems  to  have  gone  on 
better,  and  much  more  smoothly,  since  I  left,  and  I  think  you  have  done 
very  wrong  in  re-electing  me.*  Everything  has  gone  on  perfectly  and 
beautifully  since  I  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings. 

^  [This  is  a  report  of  an  address  delivered  by  Raskin  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Arandel  Society,  Old  Bond  Street,  on  June  22,  1882,  Lord  Elcho  in  the 
chair.  After  the  formal  business  had  been  concluded,  Raskin  was  called  upon  by 
the  chairman  to  address  the  meeting — which  consisted  of  aboat  six  members  of  the 
Council,  the  Secretary,  one  ladv,  and  some  half-dozen  gentlemen  visitors,  of  whom 
Mr.  Faunthorpe  was  one.  Raskin's  words  were  taken  down,  as  nearly  as  possible 
verbatim,  by  Mr.  Faunthorpe,  who  placed  his  manoscrint  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Wise  for  pablication  in  an  Appendix  to  LetUr9  fimm  John  Butkin  to  BetK  /.  P. 
Faunthorpe,  edited  by  Thomae  J.  Wiee,  1896,  vol.  ii.  pp.  03-97.] 

'  [Nothing  answering  to  this  has  been  found  among  Rusldn's  memoranda.] 

*  [On  the  Council  of  the  Society.] 
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''In  tfab  loooi  ne  mmj  leij  gieiit  tuMinii  of  Art,  and  I 
widiLoidEldiotiiatdiejareiiot  fDfiocntljseai  ormen.1    Wei 
I  bdiere,  for  £14,000,  end  wliat  we  pooMS  AomUd  certmnlj  be 
hr  more  aoeesBble.'    Theie  pietnres  are  records  of  work  qirite 
ewtrf  wmj,  but  espeeUIlf  in  tbe  steodj  Tsloe  diej  bear  in  tbeir 
against  man j  tendencies  of  modem  Art.     In  the  direetioii  in  wfaieh 
Art  is  adiraneing  I   obserre,  with   keenhr  increasing  regret,  the   want  of 
teriotumeu,  the  want  of  anj  ad  pmrpom,  ar^  indeed,  of  anj  puipoac  at  alL 

''In  this  jear's  Aeademj,  fiir  example,  this  stricture  seems  to  me 
to  applj  to  nearlr  ererf  pietaire.  The  oalv  picture  that  pretends  to  any 
historic  aecnrscT  'is  Marks'  'Lord  Saj  brooght  befixe  Jack  Cade.'*  The 
strangest  tendency  of  modem  English  Art,  and  one  from  whi^,  imfiarta- 
natelj,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School  is  not  exempt,  is  towards  aiectatioD. 
Xow  all  the  pictures  of  the  great  times  are  aboolntelj  firee  from  aliectatiop 
of  any  kind  wtiaterer.  Eren  our  caricature  is  not  fr^  from  it.  A  pietore, 
Mnnkaesy's  'Christ  before  Pilate,'«  exhibited  just  opposite  to  these  rooms 
tor  instance,  is  better  than  anything  I  erer  expected  to  see  in  modcni 
Art  at  alL     In  many  points  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  Tintoret. 

"  All  the  pictures  of  the  great  times  contain  certain  attitudes  known  to 
be  beautiful,  and  these  their  painters  were  content  to  reproduce.  These 
attitudes  originated  in  Byxantine  Art,  afterwards  passing  over  to  Italias. 
There  is  no  seeking  in  any  of  them  to  attract  attention  by  iuTentioo  of 
new  position  or  attitude. 

"When  these  pictures,  the  eopies  of  which  surround  us  on  these  waDii 
were  painted,  the  artist  took  his  place  in  the  school,  and  did  his  best, 
throwing  bis  whole  life  and  soul  into  his  work.  The  subjects  were  all 
ready  to  his  hand.  Bat  now  if  any  man  has  any  real  power  he  is  im- 
pelled first  to  weary  himself  in  seareb  for  a  subject,  and  then  for  m  new 
method  of  treating  it  But  the  grand  subjects  of  the  older  artists  were 
weU  suited  to  any  picture,  to  any  power.  There  is  no  affectation  in  one 
of  them.  That  is  the  rock  on  which  our  modem  Art  is  undeniably  wreck- 
ing itself. 

"  We  certainly  ought  to  be  possessed  of  a  gallery  in  which  we  might  be 
able  to  exhibit  the  treasures  we  own,  now  h^den  away,  it  seems  to  me, 
altosether  from  the  view  of  men.  But  we  have,  by  tbeir  production,  done 
good  woik  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  have  enabled  M.  Griiner  and 
others  to  educate  a  set  of  German  workmen  able  to  do  anything  tenderly 
and  perfectly,  fiu*  better,  indeed,  than  I  ever  anticipated  we  should  have 
been  able  to  do.     We  are  going  on  with  our  work,  and  we  believe  in  it 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  Art  talk  in  modem  drawing-rooms.  Modi 
of  this  might  be  rendered  effective  of  good  if  those  who  know  so  modi 
already  would  make  a  point  of  seeing  what  we  have  accomplished,  and 

1  rMatthew  vi.  1.] 

*  [C>n  the  disM>lation  of  the  Society,  its  drawings  were  deposited  in  the  National 
Gallerv,  where  thev  are  now  (1906)  exhibited  in  Uie  basement] 

'  [No.  242  in  the  Academy  of  1882.  For  another  reference  to  the  picture,  see 
Art  ^  Enfland,  §  74  (Vol.  XXXnT.  p.  317).] 

*  [Exhibited  at  the  Conduit  Street  Galleries :  see  a  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
IMetore  issued  in  April  1882.  The  rooms  of  the  Amndel  Society  ware  then  at 
24  Old  Bond  Street] 
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nosld,  when  tkej  joomej  abrMd,  look  out  for  thinip  w^MtHy  mir  oltentkm* 
«ad  mk  «t  to  reprodoce  them, 

*'The  pictvre  of  a  gift  in  the  Gro«venor»  Hdiculed  in  INim^  m  A-4AMI ! 
hod  mot  power  in  it — might  have  been  anything)  in  <aet--but  wa«  apolli 
hjr  afectatkm.^ 

"I  thank  jon,''  etc 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  <<  ACADEMY  OIRLS" 

(Febnmuy  1884) 

rin  a  l«tter  ffivon  in  the  prooed(n|^  volume  (p.  xHx.),  Ruiikhi,  hi  dMitHHInut  ^ 
dajrs  doingi  in  London  in  February  IttU,  writM :  '^  Into  NiiUoniil  (talUry  hr  hull*, 
post  eleven — went  all  over  it,  noting  thinoa  ft)r  leeture  to  the  Arail«my  ttirU  mi 
fiiatarday."  Some  students  at  the  Royal  Aoedemv  hod  esked  htm  for  tickeis  (k\r 
his  lecture  on  ''The  Storm-Cloud.**  He  replied  that  the  lecture  would  he  of  mi 
particular  interest  to  them ;  but  would  they  think  him  very  fbrwurd  if  h«  IiivUimI 
nimself  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  them  and  talk  over  thi*lr  art^HiudlesP  11ie  Im- 
parbr  was  held^  and  in  return  he  invited  hia  hosts,  and  atnr  other  girl  Mtudetits  they 
mignt  choose  to  bring  with  them^  to  tea  with  Mr.  and  Nfrt.  M^veni  and  hlms»lf  al 
Heme  Hill.  It  was  on  this  latter  oooasion  that  the  infbrmal  address,  here  pHiitiNli 
was  ffiven.  The  report  is  taken  from  the  Botton  UemM  (U.S.A.)  of  June  aw.  HMU. 
AnoUier,  but  less  tiill,  account  of  the  address,  hy  Marion  lleid,  appeared  In  the 
BrUtol  Timei  and  Mirror  of  April  7,  and  the  /huuUv  Sun,  April  0^  lUOO.  The 
latter  writer  adds  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  adaress  on«*  of  the  party  said, 
"*1  hope  you  wiU  shake  hands  with  us  all,  Mr.  Ruskln.'  'Why.  eertslnly,  my 
dear/  replied  the  Professor,  with  that  charming  smile  whtoh  no  miard,  howi»ver 
ragged,  could  conoeaL  And  so  the  whole  party  llled  past,  and  each  Iml  a  warm 
hrad-shake.  I  even  heard  afterwards  that  simie  righVhand  gloves  wpre  theiino' 
forth  hunsr  up  as  trophies^  accompanied  with  a  leaf  of  laurel-^ suoTi  Is  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth.'T 

"  I  bare  long  wished/'  he  said,  ''  to  neet  jrou,  but  of  oourso  could  inH 
initiate  an  interview,  as  it  might  seem  that  I  desired  to  Interfere  with  tlie 
teeehing  yon  get  under  the  Royal  Academicians,  wliicli  would  tiever  d<i. 
Before  we  be^n,  I  want  to  try  and  find  out  what  sch«Nd  you  have  studleil 
in.  For  that  jparpose  I  have  noted  down  some  pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery,  and  if  any  of  you  have  copied  any  of  them,  please  bold  up  y«mr 


One  or  two  hands  were  held  up  during  tlie  course  «/f  bis  crltldsin,  ami 
he  nodded  awrovingly ;  but,  on  the  whole.  It  seemed  the  student*  hail 
neither  copiecl  nor  stodied  very  deeply  the  great  examples  of  pabtting 
which  he  lirongbt  specially  to  their  notice. 

>  [Na  16  m  the  Sommer  Exhibition  of  18B2.  ''Ahmr  Uy  II  fkUtmh.  Csrl 
cateied,  with  other  ''Grm^mM  CJemi/  In  Fun€h,  Jutm  U,  Um  (tiA.  i»,  p  il$^hi 
<'Ne.  le.    A— lam!  ^aite  so  !    Ako  a    beh    of  a  good  dseL'^ 
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"Now,  the  fint  work  I  shall  refer  to/'  he  said,  ''is  one  of  the 
at  the  National  Gallery— 'The  Three  Graces  Adoring  the  Bust  of  Hymen; 
by   Sir  Joshua   Reynolds.     I   don't  say  that  it   is  the   best   picture  ever 
'  ^  painted,  by  any  means,  and  I  don't  say  that  Reynolds  does  not  go  wiong 

sometimes.     His  '  Snake  in  the  Grass/  for  instance,  is  exaggerated  in  diiin^ 
i  •  scuro  and  colour,  but  when  he  goes  wrong  he  almost  seems  to  do  it  on 

purpose.  Then,  there  is  Gainsborough's  'English  Family/  This  is  a  com- 
position full  of  dignity  and  simplicity.  It  represents  just  our  Rngliih 
family — the  average  English  husband,  average  sweet  English  wife,  slif^tly 
above  the  average  English  daughter,  and  a  nice  boy.  This  work  is  well 
^  *  worthy  of  your  attention.     It  is  well   worth   the  while  of  students  also  to 

^  \  copy  parts  of  Paolo  Veronese's  '  Vision  of  St.  Helena '  and  the  '  Family  oC 

Darius,'  because  of  their  splendid  w6rkmanship.*    Take  any  square  post  or 
bit  of  drapery;   it  will   show   you   how   to  lay   the   colour  on;    Perugino's 
.  *  '  Tobias  and  the  Angel '  ^  will  give  you  an  example  of  absolute  purity  of 

^  drawing  with  the  keenest  sense  of  colour.     I  would  not  reconmiend  you  to 

look  at  anything  of  Holbein's  few  colours;  not  that  he  could  not  cokmry 
but  he  did  not  choose  to.  Neither  would  he  condescend  to  fleeting 
expression;  he  preferred  repose.  You  should  copy  Holbein's  drawings 
which  you  can  get  from  the  Autotype  Company. 

"What  works  do  you  chiefly  copy  for  practice  and  for  premiums  mt  the 
Academy  ?  " 

"Principally  Vandyke,  Velasquez,  and  Murillo,"  replied  one  of  the 
students. 

"Well/'  said  the  Professor,  "Vandyke  will  not  do  you  much  good. 
He  can,  however,  teach  you  one  thing,  how  to  draw  and  how  to  mrnunge 
hands — a  most  important  thing,  and  one  in  which  all  great  masters  ezod. 
No  amount  of  the  study  of  the  bones  of  the  hands  will  teach  you  thi^- 
but  only  careful  study  and  observation  of  nature. 

"One  thing  necessary  to  a  high  and  noble  perfection  in  art  is  that 
artists  must  be  pure  and  good  in  their  lives.  Some  people  mmy  tell  yoa 
this  is  not  so,  because  there  have  been  artists  who  have  not  been  monl 
in  their  lives  who  yet  have  painted  great  pictures.  This  is  true  in  a  wi^, 
for  men  with  strong  constitutions  and  the  artistic  &culty  have  done  grett 
work,  but  they  have  never  attained  to  the  purest  and  best  eminence. 
There  are  different  ideas  of  morality.  A  man  may  be  moral  mnd  yet  do  a 
great  many  things  that  would  be  disapproved  of  by  Mrs.  Grundj.  Bat 
what  I  mean  by  a  moral  life  is  one  directed  by  a  good  and  honest  poipoM: 
You  must  have  a  kindly,  loving  heart  and  large  sympathy. 

"For  more  than  five-and-twenty  years  of  my  life  I  would  not  beHeve 
that  women  could  paint  pictures,^  and  all  history  seemed  to  be  on  the  tide 

*  [For  other  references  to  this  picture  (No.  79),  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  472,  gak 
Vol.  XTX.  p.  3.  The  ''Snnke  in  the  Grass"  (or  ^'Love  unbindiug  tlie  xone  ^ 
Beauty**)  is  No.  885;  for  Gainsborough's  "English  Family,"  see  VoL  XXXItt 
p.  376  «.] 

'  [The    "St   Helena"   is  No.   1041.      For    numerous   other    references    to  tk 


^Danus*'  (No.  294^,  see  General  Index.] 
'  [One  of  the  side  comp 


compartments  in  No.  288  ;  for  other  references  to  It 
General  Index.]  * 

«  [Compare  VoL  XIV.  p.  208.] 
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of  this  conviction.  One  learns  yaguelj  of  a  daughter  of  Titian  who 
painted,  Init  one  never  sees  anything  she  ever  did.  But  I  was  wrong  in 
that  established  conviction  of  mine ;  women  can  paint. 

"Of  course,"  he  went  on,  "there  was  Rosa  Bonheur  to  correct  me,  but 
she  only  developed  in  her  art  a  woman's  somewhat  morbid  love  of  animals, 
ooapled  with  some  Landseer-like  talent  Landseer  studied  and  loved  doss, 
but  Rosa  Bonheur's  feelings  for  animals  were,  I  think,  more  akin  to  &e 
menagerie  keeper's  love.  Landseer  was  not  so  much  an  artist  as  one 
who  studied  dogs  and  knew  their  ways.  Rosa  Bonheur  paints  in  a  clever 
grey  French  style,  and  in  a  masterly  kind  of  a  way,  more  pleasing,  per- 
haps>  than  masterly.^  I  knew  a  young  lady  with  a  great  talent  for  paint- 
ing animals.  She  studied  London  cab  horses,  and  went  down  into  the 
cellars  and  studied  rats^  and  she  kept  a  furious  parrot  and  a  lot  of  dogs, 
and  made  herself  generally  disagreeable ;  but  it  all  came  to  nodiing.  But 
coming  back  to  the  question  of  woman's  capacity  in  art,  let  me  confess 
that  I  am  quite  subjugated,  converted,  my  ideas  entirely  overthrown  by 
Mrs.  Butler's  (Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson)  'Waterloo.'*  At  first  I  thought 
she  might  only  have  a  woman's  love  for  cavalry  officers  and  cavalry 
chargers,  but  after  I  had  seen  the  picture  and  knew  her,  I  saw  a  great 
many  of  her  sketches,  and  found  her  to  be  a  great  artist,  and  I  have 
now  the  profoundest  admiration  for  her.  Since  she  made  a  name  we 
have  had  several  women  artists,  all  distinguished  in  their  different  ways 
— Mrs.  Allingham,  Miss  Greenaway,  Miss  Alexander,  and  Miss  Trotter.* 
There  are  many  clever,  brilliant  girls  who  take  to  art  fix>m  ambition,  but 
their  place  is  rather  in  society  or  on  the  stage  than  in  the  studio. 
Ambition  to  shine  in  the  theatre  or  in  society  is  not  the  disposition  that 
makes  an  artist;  you  should  have  the  disposition  of  a  nun,  and  too  much 
sense  to  become  one.  I  never  recommend  girls  not  to  get  married,  though 
I  think  marriage  need  not  be  the  mission  of  all.  I  think  a  painter's  life 
is  a  very  happy  one,  even  if  you  don't  make  much  money  or  obtain  great 
fame.  Most  girls  think  it  very  nice  to  be  married,  but  I  should  think  to 
be  an  artist  is  quite  as  happy  a  life.  The  greatest  joy  in  life,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  when  yon  feel  that  your  pencil  is  obeying  your  will.  Women, 
above  all,  should  have  infinite  patience.  Men  might  be  impatient  and  do 
good  work — women  never.  For  instance,  Rubens  and  other  great  artists 
often  painted  furiously.  Women  were  meant  to  endure  and  put  up  with 
everything;  that  is  their  mission.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  some  of 
you  may  well  find  something  else  to  do  beside — or  as  well  as — making 
puddings  and  sweeping  up  other  people's  messes." 

Questioned  as  to  making  notes  and  sketches  of  visits  to  picture  gal- 
leries, the  Professor  said: — 

"When  yon  go  into  a  gallery,  always  come  away  with  a  coloured 
note;  it  may  be  a  very  imperfect  one,  but  it  will  be  better  than  any- 
thing you  can  carry  away  in  your  head.  Do  not  think  of  light  and 
shade ;  think  of  shadow  simply  as  darker  or  lighter  colours.^     Do  not  trust 

^  [For  other  references  to  Rosa  Bonheur,  see  Vol  XIV.  pp.  173,  174 ;  aud  for 
Landseer,  Vol.  IV.  p.  334  n.] 


See  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  306,  308.1 

For  these  artists,  see  Vol.  XXXUL  pp.  327  seq,,  283,  280.] 

On  this  point,  see  Lectures  on  Art,  voL  XX.  pp.  121  eeqJ] 
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to  chiaroscttro  for  heightening  effect.  The  great  fault  of  Roisetti  was  the 
false  shadows  he  put  in — ^wilfully,  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  expres- 
sion. Work  in  a  broad,  full  light.  Guard  against  caricature  ttbd  satire  as 
fire  that  can  'bum  you  up,  \x}dj  and  soul.  It  is  usefid  to  be  mUe  to 
see  the  blemishes  in  a  fiice,  but  try  rather  without  flunkeiy  to  dwell  on 
the  nobler  and  more  beautiful  qualities.  Choose  the  most  beautifitl  frees 
to  paint,  and  do  not  paint  any  that  have  not  something  pleasant  in  theai. 
People  talk  of  Hobbema's  ^  moles  and  wrinkles,  but  if  he  had  woriced  tu 
enough  off*  from  his  models,  he  ought  not  to  have  seen  them.  Gains- 
borough worked  eight  feet  away  from  his  sitter.  This  painful  mioateness 
that  sees  and  depicts  wrinkles  and  moles  partakes  of  half  truth,  and  half 
truth  is  bom  of  the  devil.  You  are  all  so  fond  of  FauH  in  these  davs 
that  I  need  not  apologise  for  mentioning  Mephistopheles,  who  never  told 
a  direct  lie.  He  only  left  out  the  good  side  of  nature  and  insisted  on 
the  bad.  Satan  said  to  Eve:  'You  shall  not  surely  die.'*  She  did  not 
die,  but  she  did  worse.  Artists  sometimes  paint  these  half  tmths»  and 
people  exclaim:  'How  tme!'  Tills  is  diabolical  work,  and  is  like  the 
devil,  who  seems  to  speak  the  truth,  though  he  is  still,  as  ever,  the  father 
of  lies." 

A  student  asked  the  Professor  if  he  would  say  something  about  deco- 
rative art. 

"Yes,"  he  replied — and  I  venture  to  put  his  words  into  the  first 
person  singular,  though  I  can  really  only  give  the  direct  purport  of  what 
he  said,  and  not  a  verbatim  report  of  it.  "We  English  have  not  the 
inborn  power  of  design  that  oriental  nations  have ;  ^  but  by  following  nature 
faithfully,  and  not  working  in  mere  conventional  patterns,  we  may  excel  in 
decorative  art  in  a  different  way.  The  Indian  woman,  when  she  has  swept 
her  doorstep,  takes  some  coloured  sand  and  sprinkles  it  in  a  pattern  on  the 
ground.  She  forms  the  pattern  easily  and  gracefully  and  more  beautifully 
than  anything  you  could  learn  to  do  after  years  of  study  in  the  school 
of  design  at  South  Kensington.  But  by  patient  study  of  nature  you  can 
do  work  that  may  have  excellences  of  another  kind.  Those  of  you  who 
find  you  cannot  reach  to  the  higher  branches  of  art  may  take  up  deco- 
rative work;  but  don't  do  so  until  you  have  tried  the  other." 

A  student  asked:  "What  is  the  good  of  second-rate  art?" 

"I  am  glad  you  have  asked  me  that  question,"  replied  the  Professor. 
"Fifth-rate,  sixth-rate,  to  a  hundredth-rate,  art  is  good.  Art  that  gives 
pleasure  to  any  one  has  a  right  to  exist.  For  instance,  if  I  can  only 
draw  a  duck  that  looks  as  though  he  waddled,  I  may  give  pleasure  to 
the  last  baby  of  our  hostess,  while  a  flower  beautifully  drawn  will  give 
pleasure  to  her  eldest  girl,  who  is  just  beginning  to  learn  botany,  and  it 
may  also  be  useful  to  some  man  of  science.  The  true  outline  of  a  leaf 
shown  to  a  child  may  turn  the  whole  course  of  its  life.  Second-rate  art 
is  useful  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  even  first-rate  art — there  are 
so  few  minds  of  a  high  enough  order  to  understand  the  highest  kind  of 
art.     Many  more  people  find  pleasure  in  Copley  Fielding  than  in  Turner. 

'[So  in  the  report;  but  obviously  a  mistake.     Raskin  probably  said  Denner: 
see  Vol  in.  pp.  32,  36.] 
>  [Genesis  lii.  4.] 
»  [On  this  subject,  nee  The  Two  JPdtkf,  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  261  9eq.] 
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Most  people  only  see  the  small  vulgarisms  in  Turner,  and  cannot  appreciate 
his  grander  qualities." 

Going  back  again  to  technical  points,  the  Professor  said:  ''Use  the 
same  colours  in  the  shadows  as  in  the  lights.  Wilkie's  '  Blind  Fiddler '  ^ 
is  a  fatal  example  of  the  false  principle  of  using  entirely  transparent 
colours  in  shadows  and  opaque  in  the  lights.  The  consequence  is  that  not 
only  is  it  false  in  colours,  but  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  cracks, 
and  the  picture  will  soon  fisdl  a  prey  to  the  restorer.  You  should  never 
load  on  your  whites.  Turner  was  very  wrong  often  in  this  respect.  The 
less  paint  you  use  the  better,  and  your  surface  should  be  even.  Leonardo 
is  a  good  example  for  you  to  follow  in  this  respect." 


VI 

VIVISECTION 

{December  9,  1884) 

JTrom  a  report  of  a  meeting  on  Vivifieotion  held  on  December  9,  1884,  at 
brd.    Printed  in  the  ZoophUitt  of  January  1,  1886,  and  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet 
with  the  following  title-page : — 

The  I  Bishop  of  Oxford  |  and  |  Prof.  Raskin  |  on  Vivisection. 

Octavo,  pp.  7.  Htle-page  (with  blank  reverse),  pp.  1-2;  text,  pp.  3-7.  Page  8 
is  filled  with  an  advertisement  of  the  "Victoria  Street  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Animals  from  Vivisection,  pnited  with  the  International  Association  for  the  Total 
Suppression  of  Vivisection/'  1  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  The  pamphlet 
was  issued  sewn,  without  wrapper ;  Raskin's  address  appears  on  pp.  6-7 ;  it  was 
reprinted  in  JgdrasU,  March  1892,  vol.  iii.  pp.  264-265,  and  thence  in  Rutkiniana, 
part  iL,  1892,  p.  235  (No.  24).] 

Professor  Ruskin  said  he  had  learnt  much  from  the  speakers,^  but  there 
were  one  or  two  points  which  he  should  wish  to  refer  to.  It  was  not 
the  question  whether  experiments  taught  them  more  or  less  of  science. 
It  was  not  the  question  whether  animals  had  a  right  to  this  or  that  in 
the  inferiority  they  were  placed  in  to  mankind.  It  was  a  question — 
What  relation  had  they  to  God,  what  relations  mankind  had  to  God, 
and  what  was  the  true  sense  of  feeling  as  taught  to  them  by  Christ  the 
Physician  ?  The  primary  head  and  front  of  all  the  offending  against  the 
principles  of  mercy  in  men  and  the  will  of  the  Creator  of  these  creatures 
was  the  ignoring  of  that  will  in  higher  matters,  and  these  scientific  pursuits 
were  now  defiantly,  provokingly,  insultingly  separated  from  the  science  of 
religion;  they  were  all  carried  on  in  defiance  of  what  had  hitherto  been 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  pictore  (No.  99  in  the  National  GalleryX  see 
VoL  la.  p.  643.] 

'  pile  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Mackamess)  was  among  those  who  had  preceded 
Ruskm.] 
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held  to  be  compassion  and  pity,  and  of  the  great  link  which  bound  to- 
gether the  whole  of  creation,  fi!om  its  Maker  to  the  lowest  creature.  For 
one  secret  discovered  by  the  torture  of  a  thousand  animals,  a  thousand 
means  of  health,  peace,  and  happiness  were  lost,  because  the  physician 
was  continually  infecting  his  students  not  with  the  common  rabies  of  the 
dog,  but  with  the  rabies  of  the  man,  infecting  them  with  all  kinds  of 
base  curiosity,  infecting  the  whole  society  which  he  taught  with  a  thuvt 
for  knowing  things  which  God  had  concealed  from  them  for  His  own 
good  reason,  and  promoting  amongst  them  passions  of  the  same  kind.  No 
physician  now  dwelt  in  the  least  upon  the  effect  of  anger,  upon  the  effect 
of  avarice,  upon  the  effect  of  science  itself  pursued  without  moral  limit; 
and  the  rabies  of  all  defiance  and  contradiction  to  all  the  law  of  God 
had  become  the  madness  abroad,  which  was  without  reason  at  all,  and 
was  setting  itself  against  everything  that  was  once  holy,  once  pure,  once 
reverenced  among  Uiem.  For  his  part,  he  thought  they  must  not  dwell 
upon  minute  questions  as  to  whether  this  or  that  quantity  of  pain  was 
inflicted.  The  question  was  that  here  in  Oxford  their  object  was  to  make 
their  youths  and  maidens  gentle,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  might 
at  least  try  to  concentrate  their  efforts  to  prevent  these  subjects  of  science 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  minds  of  the  noblest  youths  and 
maidens  who  came  there  to  be  made  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Their  noblest 
efforts  and  energies  should  be  set  upon  protecting  the  weak  and  inform- 
ing the  ignorant  of  things  which  might  lead  them  to  happiness,  peace, 
and  light,  and  above  all  other  things  upon  the  relation  existing  between 
them  and  the  lower  creation  in  this  life.  He  had  always  said  that  a 
gentleman  was  primarily  distinguished  by  his  fellowship  with  the  nobler 
animals  of  creation,  and  the  peasant  chiefly  by  the  kindness  which  he 
showed  to  every  useful  one. 


EPITAPHS 

ON  fPRINCE  LEOPOLD,   DUKE  OF  ALBANY 
ON  OSBORNE  GORDON 


[Other  memorial  inscriptions  by  Raskin  have  already  been  given: 

On  his  fiither.  Vol.  XVIL  p.  Ixxrii. 

On  his  mother,  VoL  XXIt.  p.  xxir. 

On  "Margaret's  WeU,"  Vol.  XXH.  p.  xxiv. 

On  the  ''Colenso  Diamond/'  Vol.  XXVL  p.  Iv. 

On  the  '^Edwardes  Ruby,"  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  Iv. 

On  the  '^Couttet  Rose-Fluors,"  VoL  XXVI.  p.  iv.] 


EPITAPHS 

ON  H.R.H.  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  DUKE  OF  ALBANY 

In  Esher  Church 

[Printed  in  IgdrofU,  December  1890,  rol.  ii.  p.  102,  and  thence  (No.  133)  in 
lUukirUana,  pert  L,  1880,  p.  115  (No.  133X  Hie  memorial  was  onreiled  by  the 
Dachess  on  December  3,  1884.  It  connsta  of  a  butt  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Williamson, 
standing  in  an  alabaster  niche.] 

To 

Leopold 

Duke  of  Albany 

'Youngest  son  of  Queen  Victoria, 

Who,  with  the  chosen  partner 

of  his  life, 

passed  his  closing  years 

at  Claremont 

in  culminating  honour,  kindly 

labour,  and  thoughtful  peace. 

His  widow  and  neighbours 

inscribe  this  tablet 

in  his  parish  church 

recording 

the  reverent  affection  in  which  they  held  his  presence 

and  guard  his  memory. 

Bom  7th  April,  185a    Died  at  Cannes  28th  March,  1884.     Buried  at  Windsor. 


ON  THE  REV.  OSBORNE   GORDON 

In  EaHhampttead  Church 

[For  Osborne  Gordon,  Raskin's  tutor  at  Oxford,  see  PrmUrUa,  L  §§  219,  225. 
ii.  §§  8,  10,  etc.  (Vol  XXXV.),  and  General  Index.  This  inscription  was  printed 
at  p.  TiiL  of  Odtaime  Gordon :  a  Memoir,  with  a  Selection  (^  hie  WriHnge,  edited  by 
G.  Marshall,  M.A.  (Oxford,  1885) ;  also  in  the  Guardian,  October  21  (voL  xL  p.  1560), 
1885;  and  reprinted  in  Igdraeily  December  1890,  rol.  ii.  p.  102,  and  thence  in 
Ruekiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  n.  114  (No.  132) :  "A  memorial  has  been  plaoed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary,  Easthampstead,  by  the  parishioners  and  friends 
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of  the  late  Rer.  Osborne  Gordon.  It  consistB  of  a  window  in  the  north  ade  i 
the  chanoely  and  a  mosaic  pavement  within  the  altar  rails.  Hie  aab&Bct  of  th 
window  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  glass  has  been  painted  bf  If essn 
Morris  &  Co.,  from  a  desiipi  by  Mr.  Bome^ones.  Hie  pavement  ia  from  a  ^Mii! 
of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley.  A  brua  ^l£ 
has  been  placed  on  the  adjacent  wall,  with  the  following  inscriptioa,  written  b 
Mr.  Raskin^  who  was  an  old  friend  and  pupil  of  Mr.  Gordon : — '  j 

This  Window  and  Mosaic  Pavement  are  dedicate 

to  God's  praise,  in  loving  Memory  of  His 

Servant,  Osborne  Gordon,  B.D., 

Student  and  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

Rector  of  this  Parish  from  I860  to  1883. 

An  Englishman  of  the  olden  time. 

Humane  without  weakness,  Lieamed  without  ostentation. 

Witty  without  malice.  Wise  without  pride. 

Honest  of  heart,  lofty  of  thought. 

Dear  to  his  fellow  men,  and  dutiful  to  his  God. 

When  his  friends  shall  also  be  departed. 

And  can  no  more  cherish  his  memory. 

Be  it  revered  by  the  stranger. 

John  Ruskim. 


CIRCULARS,   NOTICES,   ETC. 

I.  EXCUSES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE  (1868,  1880,  1881, 
1883,  1886) 

II.  AN  OXFORD  PROTEST  (1874) 

III.  AN  APOLOGY  AT  A  CONCERT  (1880) 

IV.  A  CHARITABLE  APPEAL  (1884) 

V.  PICTURES  FOR  JUDGMENT  (1884) 


[Other  DOtioes  have  already  been  given: — 

To  hit  clais  at  the  Working  Men's  College^  VoL  XYL  p.  471. 
To  his  drawing  class  at  Oxford^  Vol.  XXL  p^  316.] 


CIRCULARS,   NOTICES,  ETC. 

I 

EXCUSES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 


Denma&k  Hill,  London.^ 

y  I  am  about  to  enter  on  some  work  which  cannot  be  well  done 

or  even  approximately  well,  unless  without  interruption,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  for  me^  were  it  in  my  power,  to  leave  home  for  some  time,  and 
carry  out  my  undertaking  in  seclusion.  But  as  my  materials  are  partly  in 
London,  I  cannot  do  this;  so  that  my  only  alternative  is  to  ask  you  to 
think  of  me  as  if  actually  absent  from  England,  and  not  to  be  displeased 
though  I  must  decline  all  correspondence.  And  I  pray  you  to  trust  my 
assurance  that,  whatever  reasons  I  may  have  for  so  uncouth  behaviour,  none 
of  them  are  inconsistent  with  the  respect  and  regard  in  which  I  remain^ 

Faithfully  yours. 


(2) 

[Mareh  1880.>] 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  always  hitherto  found  his  correspondents  under  the 
impression  that,  when  he  is  able  for  average  literary  work,  he  can  also 
answer  any  quantity  of  letters.  He  most  respectAilly  and  sorrowfully 
must  pray  them  to  observe,  that  it  is  precisely  when  he  is  in  most  active 
general  occupation   that   he   can  answer  fewest   private  letters;  and  this 

year  he  proposes  to  answer none,  except  those  on  St  George's  business. 

There  will  be  enough  news  of  him,  for  any  who  care  to  get  them,  in  the 
occasional  numbers  of  Fors. 

^  [This  letter,  printed  as  a  circular,  was  at  various  times  used  by  Roskin  in 
reply  to  part  of  bis  large  correspondence.  A  copy  of  it,  dat^  ''April  Ifith,  1858," 
is  printed  in  Letters  Jrwn  John  Buskin  to  WiUiam  Ward  (No.  14^  voL  i  pp.  39- 
40.  Another  copy,  dated  "  2nd  February  1868,"  was  printed  in  Arrows  qf  the 
Chace,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.] 

'  [This  is  a  similar  excuse,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  ''list  (tf  works"  issued 
(March  1880)  by  Raskin's  pablisber.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Ohaee,  1880, 
vol.  ii.  p.  272.] 
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(«) 

Brantwood,  Augtut  I4th,  1881.  ^ 

Mr.  Ruskin  never  gives  autographs  but  to  his  friends,  and  of  late  hat 
scarcely,  even  for  them,  consented  to  add  in  any  wise  to  his  usual  task  of 
daily  penmanship, — irksome  enough  even  when  reduced  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits. 

/idjy  1882.* 

I  have  directed  Mr.  Allen,  in  this  and  all  future  issues  of  his  list  of 
my  purchaseable  works,  to  advertise  none  but  those  which  he  is  able  to 
despatch  to  order  by  return  of  post.  The  just  estimate  of  decline  in  the 
energy  of  advancing  age, — the  warnings,  now  thrice  repeated,^  of  disabling 
illness  consequent  on  any  unusual  exertion  of  thought, — and  chiefly,  the 
difficulty  I  now  find  in  addressing  a  public  for  whom,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years  of  Revolution,  old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things 
become  new,  render  it,  in  my  thinking,  alike  irreverent  and  unwise  to 
speak  of  any  once-intended  writings  as  *^  in  preparation." 

I  may  perhaps  pray  the  courtesy  of  my  readers, — and  here  and  there, 
the  solicitude  of  my  friends, — to  refer,  at  the  time  of  the  monthly  issue  of 
Magazines,  to  this  circular  of  Mr.  Allen's,  in  which  they  will  always  find 
the  priced  announcement  of  anything  I  have  printed  during  the  month. 
May  I  also  venture  to  hint  to  friends  who  may  at  any  time  be  anxioas 
about  me,  that  the  only  trustworthy  evidences  of  my  health  are  my  writ- 
ings ;  and  that  it  is  a  prettier  attention  to  an  old  man,  to  read  what  he 
wishes  to  say,  and  can  say  without  effort,  than  to  require  him  to  answer 
vexing  questions  on  general  subjects,  or  to  add  to  his  day's  appointed 
labour  the  burden  of  accidental  and  unnecessary  correspondence. 


(5) 

Brantwood,  March  dO,  1888.* 

Mr.  Ruskin  trusts  that  his  friends  will  pardon  his  declining  correspond- 
ence in  the  spring,  and  spending  such  days  as  may  be  spared  to  him  in 
the  fields,  instead  of  at  his  desk.  Had  he  been  well  he  would  have  bees 
in  Switzerland,  and  begs  his  correspondents  to  imagine  that  he  ti  so;  fa 
there  is  no  reason,  because  he  is  obliged  to  stop  in  England,  that  he  shooU 
not  be  allowed  to  rest  there. 

^  [Printed  in  IgdrasU,  December  1890,  vol.  ii.  p.  100 ;  and  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i- 
1890,  p.  112  (No.  126).  "Task"  was  misprinted  "bulk."  For  other  replies  ti 
aatognrph-collectors,  see  above,  p.  495.] 

^  [This  **  Advice  by  Raskin  "  was  printed  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  George  Allaa*! 
last  of  Works  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  repeated  in  its  subs^uent  issues  for  msay 
years.     Reprinted  in  Rtukiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  112-113  (Na  128).] 

•  [In  1878,  1881,  and  1882.] 

*  [Printed  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  2,  1886.  Reprinted  iu  IgdrniiL 
December  1890,  vol.  ii.  p.  100;  in  RuMkiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  112  (No.  127);  is 
M.  H.  Spielmann's  John  Ruekin,  1900,  p.  61.] 
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II 

AN  OXFORD  PROTEST 

(From  the  Globe.  October  29,  1874.  Reprinted  in  Arrow  qf  the  Ohaoe,  1880, 
vol.  li.  p.  274.  Rnakin  had  recently  chanj^  the  hour  of  hie  lectoret  from  two 
till  twelve^  and  the  latter  hoar  claininff  with  other  lecturee,  lome  complainta  had 
been  made.  This  '^ protest"  was  then  iMued  on  the  morning  of  October  20^  and 
reprinted  in  the  Olooe  of  the  same  day.] 

The  SUde  Professor  has  tried  for  five  years  to  please  everybody  in 
Oxford  by  lecturing  at  any  time  that  might  be  conveniently  subordinate 
to  other  dates  of  study  in  the  University.  He  finds  he  has  pleased 
nobody^  and  must  for  the  future  at  least  make  his  hour  known  and  con- 
sistent. He  cannot  alter  it  this  term  because  people  sometimes  come  from 
a  distance  and  have  settled  their  plans  by  the  hours  announced  in  the 
Gazette,  but  for  many  reasons  he  thinks  it  right  to  change  the  place,  and 
will  hereafter  lecture  in  the  theatre  of  the  museum.^  On  Friday  the  30th 
he  will  not  begin  till  half-past  twelve  to  allow  settling  time.  Afterwards, 
all  his  lectures  will  be  at  twelve  in  this  and  future  terms.  He  feels  that 
if  he  cannot  be  granted  so  much  as  twelve  hours  of  serious  audience  in 
working  time  during  the  whole  Oxford  year,  he  need  not  in  future  pre- 
pare public  lectures  at  which  his  pupils  need  not  much  regret  their 
non-attendance. 


Ill 

AN  APOLOGY  AT  A  CONCERT 

[From    the    Weeimmeter   Gazette,   Janoary   24,   1900,   where  it   is   explained: 

*'  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Rosldn  induced  Miss to  promise  to  sing  at  Cootstoo 

in  aid  of  the  charities,  and  to  stay  with  him  as  his  guest;  but  she  did  not  torn 
up,  and  afterwards  explained  the  cause.  He  lelt  very  keenly  the  breaking  of  her 
engagement,  and  wrote  the  foUowing,  which  was  read  to  the  aadienee  at  the 
coocert"    The  date  of  the  ciretdar  is  December  S,  1800.] 

BsAirrwooD,  Cownrrosf,  LANCAtmtnK 

Mr.  Raskin  cannot  too  strongly  express  to  the  audience  the  regret  he 

has  felt  at  the  breaking  of  her  eogageiaent  bj  Miss on   the  present 

occasion.  He  does  not,  however,  feel  called  opon  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  slight  pot  upon  Mrs.  Severn  and  himself,  and  he  it  sure  that  the  dis- 
r^ard  of  the  feelings  and  expectations  of  others,  for  which  he  can  otter  no 
defoice,  has  not  been  in  reaHty  so  greact  as  it  appean,  that  the  mischance 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  tbov^htlessnesa  and  to  the  certainty  felt  by  the 

^  [Instead  of  in  the  drawing  schools  at  the  Taykw  Oallery.) 
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young  lady  that  she  can  make  us  all  forget  our  quarrel  with  her  at  the 
first  notes  of  her  voice  on  some  future  occasion.  Whatever  our  immediate 
disappointment^  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  an  ezecatant 
whose  merits,  real  or  supposed^  discourage  other  performers,  may  not  be 
always  a  benefit  to  a  concert^  and  Mr.  Ruskin  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  state  that  his  own  feeling  in  such  matters  is  that  a  song  rendered  with 
simplicity  of  feeling  by  a  soft  and  clear  voice  of  average  power  pooesse* 
all  the  elements  of  the  most  delightful  music,  and  that  the  intricacies  and 
splendours  of  modem  compositions  for  voices  of  extraordinary  power  too 
frequently  efface  pleasure  in  astonishment. 


IV 

A  CHARITABLE  APPEAL 

(1884) 

[From  the  Westmiruter  Gazette,  January  24,  1900 ;  reprinted  from  the  Leede  Met- 
oury,  to  which  the  circular  was  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  the  Coniston  Registrtf 
of  Births  and  Deaths.] 

My  good  neighbours,  the  Watkinsons,  of  Lawson  Park,  have  been  pot 
to  great  distress  since  they  came  here  on  the  7th  of  April  of  last  year, 
with  goodwill  to  work,  all  of  them,  husband  and  wife^  elder  son  and  little 
daughter^  but  little  more  than  their  own  hands  and  goodwill  to  trust  to, 
and  they  have  had  a  run  of  ill-luck  since,  besides  the  sorrow  of  losing  their 
younger  boy,  a  child  of  six,  by  the  blow  of  a  scythe.  On  the  1 7th  of  July 
they  lost  a  cow,  for  which  they  had  given  £20;  then  a  calf,  which  they 
had  reared ;  then  the  first  of  the  great  storms  blew  their  grange  roof  off, 
and  scattered  irrevocably  or  destroyed  all  their  hay,  forty-three  carts,  all 
but  a  cart  full.  I  partly  reimbursed  them  for  their  loss  myself,  enabling 
them  to  buy  another  cow,  and  the  horse  they  now  have,  but  this  horse  is 
now  taken  ill,  just  when  they  needed  him  (the  shoulder  and  limb  affected 
by  abscess) ;  and  I  believe  myself  quite  justified  by  the  worth  and  the  good 
courage  of  the  family  in  asking  now  for  some  little  further  help  for  diem 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  another  horse,  and  hire  a  farm  labourer  for  the 
work  which  the  son  is  scarce  strong  enough  for. 

John  Ruskin. 

Brantwood,  26M  March,  1884.* 

^  [The  newspapers  add :  *'  Mr.  Ruskin  started  the  subscription  at  £5,  and  it 
ultimately  totallea  up  to  £85,  58.  6d.,  the  following  being  the  final  entry  In  the 
subscription-book  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  &11,  and  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  own 
handwriting : — 

''^8th  April,  received  total  to  here  £85,  58.  6d.,  which  I  think  quite  ai 
much  as  is  needed  in  the  case.  I  am  sure  it  is  far  more  than  was  looked 
for,  and  my  most  true  thanks  are  rendered  with  Mrs.  Watkinson'e  re- 
joicing ones,  to  the  subscribers. — John  Ruskin:  Brantwood,  8th  April,  ai 
aforesaid.'"] 
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PICTURES  FOR  JUDGMENT 

[The  following  circular  hat  been  found  among  Ruskin's  papers.  For  Mr. 
Sewening,  see  Vol.  XXXTTT.  p.  507*] 

84  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford  [1884]. 

All  pictures  ou  which  Mr.  Ruskin's  opinion  is  desired  are  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  H.  W.  Sewening^  29  Duke  St.,  St.  James's,  London.  If  Mr.  Sewening 
judges  them  worthless,  thej  will  be  returned,  charging  only  the  expenses 
of  carriage  and  a  fee  of  five  shillings.  If  Mr.  Sewening  thinks  them  worth 
giving  an  opinion  upon,  he  will  return  them  with  that  opinion  written, 
charging  a  fee  of  ten  shillings. 

If  Mr.  Sewening  judges  them  worth  submitting  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  he  will 
do  so  at  the  owners'  request,  charging  a  fee  of  a  guinea,  to  be  paid  to  the 
St.  Greorge's  Guild,  and  half  a  guinea  for  his  own  trouble,  besides  expenses 
of  carriage. 


CONVERSATIONS 

1.  WITH  SPURGEON,  IN   1858,  Etc. 

2.  AT  VENICE  WITH  HOLMAN   HUNT,   1869 

3.  IN  AN  OXFORD  DRAWING-ROOM 

4.  AT  BRANTWOOD  IN   1883  WITH  JOWETT 

5.  AT  BRANTWOOD  IN   1884  WITH  M.  H.  SPIELMANN 

6.  AT  FARNLEY,   1884 

7.  AT  SANDGATE  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  VISITOR,   1887 

8.  WITH  AMERICAN  VISITORS 

9.  AT  SALLENCHES,   1888 


[For  other  Conversations  and  Reminiscences  given  in  this  edition,  ace 
the  ''Minor  Ruskiuiana"  in  Lists  of  Contents  of  the  several  volumeB. 

For  a  notice  of  some  Conversations  at  Hawarden,  see  the  Introduction 
to  VoL  XXXVI.] 
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1.  WITH  SPURGEON^  (1868,  Em)  \ 

Towards  the  end  of  1858  Spargeon  had  a  serious  illness,  and  Ruskin 
called  to  see  him  during  his  convalescence.  **  How  well  I  remember/'  writes 
Mrs.  Spurgeon,  ''the  intense  love  and  devotion  displayed  by  Mr.  Ruskin^ 
as  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  dear  patient's  side,  and  embraced 
him  with  tender  affection  and  tears.  'My  brother,  my  dear  brother,' 
he  said,  'how  grieved  I  am  to  see  you  thus!'  His  sorrow  and  Sjrmpathy 
were  roost  touching  and  comforting.  He  had  brought  him  two  charming 
engravings, — gems  of  artistic  taste,  which  still  adorn  the  walls  of  one  of 
the  rooms  at  Westwood, — and  some  bottles  of  wine  of  a  rare  vintage,  which 
he  ho})ed  would  prove  a  cordial  to  the  sufferer's  much  weakenml  frame. 
My  husband  was  greatly  moved  by  the  love  and  consideration  so  graciously 
expressed,  and  he  very  often  referred  to  it  afterwards  in  grateful  apprecia- 
tion ;  especially  when,  in  later  years,  there  came  a  change  of  feeling  on 
Mr.  Ruskin's  part,  and  he  strongly  repudiated  some  of  the  theological 
opinions  to  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  closely '  clung  to  the  end  of  his  life." 
(C.  H.  Spurgeon:  an  Atdobtograpkjf,  by  his  Wife,  vol.  ii.,  1898,  pp.  S87-S88.) 
On  this,  or  some  earlier,  occasion,  Ruskin  ''told  mv  husband,"  adds 
Mrs.  Spurgeon,  "a  very  remarkable  story,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  himself 
could  answer.  I  think  they  had  been  talking  together  of  the  interpositions 
of  God's  providence,  of  His  care  over  His  people,  and  of  the  singular 
deliverances  which  He  had  vouchsafed  to  them  when  in  danger  or  distress ; 
and  Mr.  Ruskin  then  related,  with  an  impassioned  tenderness  and  power 
which  my  pen  cannot  possibly  imitate,  the  following  instance  of  direct  and 
Divine  preservation  from  a  dreadful  death:  A  Christian  gentleman,  a 
widower,  with  several  little  ones,  was  in  treaty  for  an  old  ntrmhouse  in 
the  country.  One  day,  he  took  his  children  to  see  their  new  residence. 
While  he  talked  with  the  agent,  they  set  off  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and 
scampered  here,  there,  and  ever3rwhere  over  the  garden  and  grounds.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  examine  the  house,  and  rushed  up  and  down  stairs, 
looking  into  every  room,  dancing  with  delight,  full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  snouting  out  their  joy  over  every  new  discovery.  Presently,  when 
they  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  wonders  of  the  old  house,  one  of  them 
suggested  that  the  underground  premises  had  not  yet  been  explored,  and 
must  therefore  be  visited  at  once.     So  the  merry  band  went  helter-skelter 

^  [In  Ptmeh  for  March  28,  1857,  there  was  a  paragraph  (with  sketch),  entitled 
"  Ruskin  at  the  Feet  of  Spurgeon."  quoting  a  paragraph  from  the  Morning  Advertiser 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Raskin  "sent  a  cheque,  after  hearing  him  preach,  for 
100  guineas  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  towards  the  fund  for  building  a  new  place  of  worsDip.*^ 
Compare  above,  pp.  217,  296.] 
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in  search  of  a  way  below,  found  a  door  at  the  head  of  some  dark  stairs^ 
and  were  rushing  down  them  at  a  great  speed,  when,  midway,  they  sud- 
denly stopped  in  startled  amazement^  for,  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  they  saw  their  mother,  with  outstretched  arms  and  loving  gesture^ 
waving  them  back,  and  silently  forbidding  their  further  passage.  With  a 
cry  of  mingled  fear  and  joy,  they  turned,  and  fled  in  haste  to  their  father, 
telling  him  that  they  had  seen  mother,  that  she  had  smiled  lovingly  at 
them,  bat  had  eagerly  motioned  them  to  go  back.  In  utter  astonishment, 
the  fiither  listened  to  the  children's  tale.  Search  was  made,  and  close  at 
the  foot  of  those  narrow,  gloomy  stairs,  they  found  a  deep  and  open  well, 
entirely  unguarded,  into  which,  in  their  mad  rush,  every  child  must  inevit- 
ably have  fallen  and  perished,  had  not  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  interposed." 
(Ibid.,  pp.  889,  290.) 

''Mr.  Rusldn  came  to  see  me  one  day,  many  yean  ago,  and  amoogrt 
other  things  he  said  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  a  liar,  and  that  I  was  a 
fool !  '  Well/  I  replied,  '  let  us  keep  the  two  tilings  separate ;  so,  fint 
of  all,  tell  me  how  you  can  prove  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  a  liar.'  '  He 
was  no  gentleman,  and  he  was  a  liar,  too,'  answered  Mr.  Ruskin.  'Oh, 
indeed!'  I  rejoined,  'how  do  you  make  that  out?'  'Well,'  he  said^  'there 
was  a  Jewish  gentleman  came  to  him  one  day  and  asked  him  a  polite 
question,  "How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  thej 
come?"  {I  Corinthians  zv.  35.)  Paul  began  by  saying  to  him«  "Hum 
fix>l,"  which  proved  that  the  apostle  was  no  gentleman ;  and  then  he  con- 
tinued, "That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quidLcned,  except  it  die,"  wUA 
r  was  a  lie.'     'No,'  I  answered,  'it  was  not  a  lie;   Paul  was  speaking  fit 

truth.'  'How  do  you  prove  that?'  asked  Mr.  Ruskin.  'Why/  I  replied, 
'v«ry  easily.  What  is  death?  Death  is  the  resolution  into  its  oi^;iiBBl 
elements  of  any  compound  substance  which  possessed  life.'  Mr.  Raskin 
said,  '  That  is  the  most  extraordinary  definition  of  death  that  I  ever  heaid, 
but  it  is  true.'  'Yes,'  I  replied,  'it  is  true;  and  that  is  what  happens  to 
the  seed  when  it  dies ;  it  is  resolved  into  its  own  original  elements,  and  the 
living  germ  which  is  within  it  becomes  the  centre  and  the  source  of  the 
new  life  that  spring  from  it'  'Then,'  asked  Mr.  Ruskin,  'what  do  yoo 
mean  when  vou  talk  of  the  death  of  the  soul  ? '  '1  mean,'  I  replied,  '  the 
separation  of  the  soul  from  God;  it  was  originally  with  God,  and  when  it 
separates  from  Him  it  dies  to  God;  that  is  its  death,  but  that  death  is 
non-existence.  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  is  the  separation 
from  itself  of  that  which  quickened  it,  and  it  falls  back  into  its  originil 
condition.'  'Well,'  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  'you  have  proved  that  Paul  spoke 
the  truth,  but  you  have  not  proved  him  to  be  a  gentleman.'  'At  sD 
events,'  I  answered,  'the  Apostle  was  as  much  a  gentleman  as  yon  were 
just  now  when  you  called  me  a  fool.'  'So  you  are,'  said  Mr.  Ruskin, 
'for  devoting  your  time  and  talents  to  that  mob  of  people  down  at 
Newington,  when  you  might  employ  them  so  much  more  profitably  upon 
the  intellectual  and  cultured  few,  like  that  Jewish  gentleman  who  came  to 
Paul,  and  others  whom  I  might  name.'"     (Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  IB99,  pp.   195-*.) 

In  one  of  his  sermons,  Spurgeon  made  the  following  allusion  to  another 
conversation  with  Ruskin :  "  I  had  some  time  ago  a  conversation  with  i 
very  eminent  man  whose  name  is  familiar  to  you  all,  but  whose  name  I  do 
not  feel  justified  in  mentioning,  who  was  once  a  professed  believer  but  is 
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now  full  of  sGeptidfni.  He  said  to  me  in  the  courfe  of  our  arffument, 
<WliT,  how  foollrii  yoa  are^  and  all  the  company  of  preachers.  You  tell 
people  to  think  aboat  the  next  world,  when  the  best  thing  they  could  do 
would  be  to  behave  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  in  this ! ' "  (ideiropoliUm 
TabenuteU  PulpU^  No.  562,  containing  the  sermon  preached  by  Spurgeon 
on  March  91,  1864.  Ruskin  kept  the  number,  writing  on  it  ''Spurgeon 
on  me.") 


«.  IN  THE  SCUOLA  DI  SAN  ROCCO  WITH 
HOLMAN  HUNT  (1869) 

In  his  Autobiography  (Pre'RapkaeliUttn  and  the  Pre-RapkaelUe  BroUierhood, 
1905,  voL  ii.  pp.  258-271),  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  describes  a  chance  mcetiug 
with  Ruskin  at  Venice  in  1869,  after  some  years'  separation.  The  friendliest 
relations  were  at  once  resumed,  and  they  spent  much  time  in  seeing 
pieUures  together.  Ruskin  refers  to  this  meeting  in  a  letter  to  his  mother 
of  July  1,  1869  (tee  VoL  XIX.  p.  Iv.).  They  stood,  in  the  Scnola  di  San 
Rocco,  before  the  ''Annunciation/'  aescribed  in  Modem  PamUn,  vol  ii.^ 
Mr.  Hunt,  as  an  examination  of  the  picture  convinced  him  of  the  truth 
of  Ruskin's  reading  of  the  symbolism,  ''thought  what  happiness  Tintoretto 
must  have  felt  when  he  had  this  illuminating  thought  presented  to  him, 
and  of  his  joy  in  carrying  it  out  on  canvas,  and  was  wondering  how  few 
were  the  men  who  had  pondered  over  the  picture  to  read  it  thoroughly 
vatil  in  fulness  of  time  the  decipherer  came  and  made  it  clear.  This 
decipherer/'  continues  Mr.  Hunt,  "when  he  spoke,  made  it  apparent  that 
his  mind  was  dwelling  more  on  the  arrangement  of  lines  in  his  design 
and  the  technique  displayed  in  the  handling,  than  on  the  mysteries  that 
he  had  interpreted  five-and-twenty  years  bdfore."  Rusldn  proposed  that 
they  should  see  wImiI  be  had  written  about  it  twenty  or  more  yean  ago — 
doubtless  "marked  by  much  boyish  presomption  and  by  inflated  ezprea- 
sioii."  Modem  PmmUn  was  produced,  and  Ruskin  began  to  read,  "The 
words  brought  badi  to  my  piind/'  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "the  little  bedroom, 
twenty-two  years  since,  wherein  I  sat  till  the  eariy  morning  reading  the 
same  passage  with  marveL'  When  Raskin  had  closed  the  book,  he  began : 
'  No,  there  is  no  exaggeration  or  bombast  such  as  there  might  have  been ; 
die  words  are  all  jui£&d,  and  th^  describe  very  firfthfully  the  chancer 
of  the  picture.     I  am  well  content. 

"In  ascending  the  stairs  ...  we  arrived  at  Tintoretto's  ' Crudfixion ' ; < 
this  more  than  warranted  all  of  Ruskin's  enthusiasm  and  eloquence,  and 
we  dwelt  upon  it  fer  a  full  hour  ere  the  Modem  Painten  was  called  into 
requisition.  How  many,  I  tkouf^  would  envy  me  as  I  listened  to  his 
precise  and  emphatie  reading  of  the  ever  memoimUe  passage  in  which  be 
describes  this  frieture,  and  as  I  heard  him  say,  'No,  again  I  decide  that 
what  I  wrote  in  past  years  is  wcU,' — and  it  was  well." 


•P 


See  iL  ch.  iiL  f  17  (Vd.  lY.  pu  263).] 

See  VeL  IILr.  xlL] 

See  Hate  XXVL  hi  Vi^  XXXV.  fbr  a  study  made  by  RosUn  tnm  tUs 


T  in  Vi^  XXXV.  fbr  a  study  made  by  R 
te  his  dflwrfptiett  ef  H,  sse  VaL  IV.  p.  270. 


picture  in  1846;  and  te  his  dawrfpCiatt  ef  H,  sse  VaL  IV.  p.  270.] 
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Mr.  Holman  Hunt  afterwards  said:  ''I  observed  to-day,  Raskin,  that 
when  we  were  dwelling  on  the  pictures,  your  interest  was  in  the  Aesthetic 
qualities  of  the  work  alone.  Was  this  because,  having  previously  dwelt 
on  the  symbolism,  you  felt  free  to  treat  of  the  painter-like  exeeUence  of 
Tintoretto's  labours  only  ? "  He  goes  on  to  report  a  conversation,  in  which 
Ruskin  explained  the  change  in  his  religious  views  which  had  taken  pl'<ce 
since  his  earlier  books  were  written.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  notes  of  the 
conversation,  though  accurate  in  substance,  hardly  succeed  in  catching 
and  reproducing  Ruskin's  manner.  Ruskin  himself  has  given  account  of  the 
change.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  school  of  evangelicalism, 
and  in  the  acceptance  of  the  literal  accuracy  of  statements  in  the  Bible. 
He  describes  his  gradual  abandonment  of  this  position,  in  PntierUa,  iii. 
ch.  i.  In  an  earlier  volume,  we  have  seen  how  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
observance  of  '*  the  Sabbath  "  had  occurred  to  him,^  and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 
notes  another  point  of  the  same  kind  : — 

''On  entering  the  nave  of  the  empty  church  [the  Salute],  observing  that  the 
marble  pillars  of  a  side  altar  were  rich  in  embedded  shell  fossils,  Ruskin  walked 
up  the  steps,  and  pointed  this  out  as  an  evidence  of  the  much  greater  antiqai^ 
or  the  earth  than  the  Bihle  records  state.  'But,  Ruskin,'  I  ap^,  'surely  this 
question  \b  not  a  new  one.  Most  of  us  considered  such  &cts  m  our  teens.'  Bst 
he,  ignoring  my  remark,  continued  to  urge  importance  in  the  argument  that  thli 
marble,  though  not  of  igneous  formation,  must  have  been  many  millenniums  anterior 
to  man's  appearance  on  earth." 

Ruskin  was  deeply  impressed  by  Bishop  Colenso's  writings,  as  we  shall 
see  in  his  Letters ;  and  the  shaking  of  the  early  foundations  of  his 
evangelical  faith  had,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  letters  to  his  fisther,' 
induced  a  mood  of  wider  scepticism.  This  was  the  mood  which  Rosldn 
explained  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  at  Venice  in  1869*  Mr.  Hunt  expressed 
his  astonishment,  on  the  ground  that  the  scepticism  was  not  apparent 
in  Ruskin's  writings  of  the  time.  To  this  Ruskin  replied :  '^  When  &st 
I  was  shaken  in  my  faith,  in  speaking  to  a  lady  whose  general  judgment 
deserved  the  greatest  respect,  I  decliu*ed  that  I  must  publish  my  change 
of  views  to  the  world  She  restrained  me  from  doing  so,  and  made  me 
promise  not  to  act  on  this  impulse  for  ten  years.^  Being  afterwards  called 
upon  to  lecture,  I  had  to  debate  with  m3rself  in  what  way  I  could  satisfy 
the  demand  without  breaking  my  compact,  and  I  was  led  to  allow  the 
greatest  latitude  to  the  possibility  that  my  new  views  might  not  be  per- 
manent. It  was  wise  to  test  this  by  reverting  to  my  earlier  theories,  and 
I  therefore  determined  to  deliver  one  of  my  old  lectures,  which,  when 
written,  was  heartfelt  and  thoroughly  conscientious;  the  report  of  this  was 
what  you  read." 

Ten  years  later  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  met  Ruskin  again,  in  London.  "  We 
had  been  dwelling  upon  a  picture  for  which  he  expressed  great  enthusiasm. 
As  we  were  driving  together,  he  said,  'One  reason  I  so  much  value  the 

See  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  xxiii.-xxiv.] 


*  [See  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  xxiii.-xxi^ 

*  [See  ibid,,  pp.  xxxviii.-xxxix.] 

*  [A  letter  to  Ruskin's  father  (i 


[A  letter  to  Ruskin's  father  (from  Mornex,  February  21,  1863)  mentions  this 
promise :  "  I  promised  Mrs.  La  Toucbe  when  I  was  iu  Ireland  not  to  publish  any- 
thing on  religion  of  a  serious  kind  for  ten  years."] 
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picture  we  have  teen  is  that  it  carries  emphatic  teaching  of  the  immortalibr 
of  the  soul.' "  Ruskin,  it  seems,  explained  the  change  of  view,  upon  which 
Mr.  Hunt  remarked,  by  reference  to  spiritualistic  experiences.  His  move- 
ment back  to  the  Christian  faith  has  been  noticed  and  explained,  with 
reference  to  Ruskin's  own  words,  in  earlier  volumes  of  this  edition.^  He 
had,  as  Mr.  Collingwood  says,  ''passed  through  many  wildernesses  of 
thought  and  doubt,  and  returned  at  last — not  to  the  fold  of  the  Church, 
but  to  the  footstool  of  the  Father."  * 


3.   IN   AN  OXFORD  DRAWING-ROOM » 

'"Don't  wriggle  up  your  nose,  and  please  look  at  me,'  I  was  saying 
for  at  least  the  twentieth  time,  in  tones  of  despair,  to  my  sitter,  when  his 
little  sister,  who  was  perched  on  the  window-sill,  exclaimed,  '  Here  comes  a 
visitor— a  gentleman.  Oh,  it  is  Mr.  Ruskin  I '  '  Ruskin ! '  I  abnost  shrieked 
out.  '  You  surely  don't  mean  the  great  art  critic ! '  'He  tells  us  such  nice 
fairy  tales,  that  is  all  I  know  ab^t  him,'  replied  the  small  maiden,  and 
she  bounded  out  of  the  room.  .  .  .  'This  giant  brandished  a  big  sword, 
then  leapt  upon  a  big  brown  horse.'  I  heard  him  utter  these  words;  his 
peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letter  'r'  struck  me  he  had  a  kind  of  burr. 
It  was  a  charming  tableau,  Ruskin  evidently  enjoyed  the  fairy  tale  as 
much  as  his  small  audience.  The  evening  light  was  stealing  in,  casting 
mysterious  shadows;  it  was  a  harmonious  setting.  I  stood  there  fascinated 
and  no  longer  afraid ;  the  soft  voice  conquered  me.  '  Here  she  is/  shouted 
my  small  sitter.  'You  know,'  looking  earnestly  at  the  master,  'she  is 
pidnting  my  picture;  only  my  head,  not  my  legs  or  feet'  (I  could  have 
choked  on  the  spot  this  enfant  terrible.)  My  hour  had  come;  no  use 
fighting  against  destiny;^  I  was  now  face  to  face  with  the  prophet.  It 
was  not  so  terrible  after  alL  A  hand  took  hold  of  mine,  a  psir  of  deep- 
set  pathetic  eyes,  with  a  twinkle  of  amusement,  rested  upon  my  flushi^ 
fiice.  '  So  here  you  are  I  At  last  we  meet  in  the  flesh  !  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  here,'  said  the  beautiful  voice.  I  found  myself  seated  close  to 
him.  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  remembered  my  past  act  of  rebellion,  and 
if  he  did,  evidently  I  was  forgiven.  'So  you  are  painting  a  portrait. 
You   have   a   fine   subject,  at  all    events,   for   colour.     You   Uke    drawing 

^  [See  especially  Vol.  XXIIL  pp.  xlv.-xlvii. ;  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  xxiL-xxiv. ; 
Vol  XXXIll.  pp.  kl,  IxiL] 

*  [lA/e  and  Work  of  John  RuMn,  1900,  p  361.1 

'  ["Slight  Recollections  of  Three  Great  Men,''^  in   Temple  Bar,  August  1895, 

^fild.  Toe  Recollection  of  Raskin  was  reprinted,  with  some  touchings  up,  in 
isB  Henriette  Corkran's  CeUbriliee  and  /,  1902,  pp.  266-261,  where  the  followiuir 
remarks  (made  by  Rosldn  at  "  an  exhibition  (tf  pictures,  mostly  by  impressionists  '7 
are  reconied  (p  261):  "Leave  this  place;  don't  allow  your  eyes  to  dwell  on 
these  im^rtinent,  insolent  daubs.  It  is  a  sin  to  prostitute  a  noble  calling  in 
such  a  miserable  way.    It  really  makes  me  fisei  ill."] 

*  [Miss  Corkran  nad  written  to  Ruskin  for  sdvice  some  years  before,  and  had 
fidlen  into  diq>leasare  for  refusing  to  allow  a  letter  of  hers  to  appear  in  Fore 
CUnlgera  (CeUMHee  and  /,  p.  257).] 
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\  ehildren.    You  ought  to  go  to  Ireland.     I  never  saw  so  many  lovelj  fiMes 

as  I  did  there,  especially  amongst  the  beggars — such  eyes,  such  ooIooriDg/ 

«  Like  Topsy  of  old,  who  blurted  out  without  reflecting  about  her  woid^ 

I  I  exclaimed,  'It  would  not  pay  to  paint  Irish  beggar-children,  and,  alas! 

I  have  to  earn  money.'     'Not  pay!'  thundered  out  Ruskin,  with  a  torn 

j  expression   of  scorn  on  his  face.     'What   a  sentiment!    Never  work  fer 

(  money;    it    is    degradation.      You    cannot    execute   anything   of   merit   if 

actuated  by  so  mean  a  motive.'     I   suppose  I  looked  ashamed  of  mytdf^ 

for  the  master's  voice  grew  softer.     'No,  you  must  love  art  for  its  own 

sake.      That   unhappy  system    of   Kensington    has  raised  up    a  countless 

multitude  of  inferior  artists,  vainly  struggling  to  live  by  what  will  not 

^  prove  a  grain  of  wheat  or  stitch  a  rag  together.     I  assure  you  I  would  far 

\  rather,  if  I  had  a  daughter,  that  she  were  a  scullery-maid,  or  a  milkmaid, 

I  than  a   London    hack-artist.'     I   muttered  something  about  not  liking  to 

?  paint  for  money,  and  that  I  did  not  care  to  be  rich.     'That  is  nonsense. 

]  You  are  far  too  impulsive   and  talk  sometimes  without  thinking,  though 

f  you  have  often  shown  that  you  have  plenty  of  common  sense  and  mneh 

I  spirit '  (he  added  this  soito  voce).     '  If  what  you  say  now  is  quite  tme,  jm 

would  be  an  absurd   creature   to  hate  to  be  rich.     Think,  now,   how  yoo 

would   feel  if  a  messenger  came  from  the   Bank  of  England,  sajring  jom 

might  draw  unlimitedly.     Don't  flatter  yourself  that  the  feeling  woukl  only 

be  charitable.'     I  could  not  help  langhing;  but  Mr.  Ruskin  pussled  mc^ 

.  I  he  was  so  inconsistent.     '  Art   is  a  severe   taskmaster '  (he  continaed  in 

j  a  more  serious  tone  of  voice);  'to  succeed  you  must  drudge  and  love  jroor 

A  work.     You  cannot  serve   God  and  Mammon.'     Then  he  asked  me  what 

I  I   had  been  lately  studying.     I   told  him  that  I  had  been  copying  some 

i  autotypes   from    Michael  Angelo's   Sistine  Chapel.      'What   has  an   Irish* 

1  woman  to  do  with  Michael    Angelo?'   he  exclaimed,  smiling.     '  Yoa  aie 

i  Irish,  I   know.     No;  go  to  Nature,  study  her,  that  is  the  real    teacher. 

\  You  have  a  gift  for  colour ;  study  form ;  do  everything  as  well   as  yea 

':  can;  even  if  you  give  a  month's  work  for  half-a-crown,  no  matter,  it  is 

practice,  and  Aiture  capital.     Now,  I  have  preached  enough,  and  most  gs 

'  on  with  my  giant's  adventures.'     After  I  had  thanked  him  for  his  exedlciit 

]  advice  once  more  the  children  gathered  round  him,  the  sympathetic  voiee 

\  continued  the  faiiy  tale." 


4.  WITH  JOWETT  AT  BRANIWOOD^  (1888) 

"Ruskin  talked  about  philosophy  and  religion,  denouncing  both  logic 
and  rhetoric:  'he  did  not  need  them,  nobodv  did.' 

"  As  an  illustration  of  his  religious  belief,  he  told  me  this  story.  '  Onee 
I  had  been  very  much  excited  by  a  letter  which  I  had  received  finm 
a  friend,  and  so  great  was  my  passion  that  my  nerves  were  shake* 
for  a  fortnight.  On  a  dark  and  stormy  day  I  walked  up  the  hill  oot  of 
Keswick,  and  as  I  walked  a  sign  came  to  me  from  heaven.  I  was  fm^j^ 
to  be  delivered  from  my  burden,  when  suddenly  a  streak  of  light  appealed 

^  [£4f9  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Jawett,  by  Evelyn  Abbott  and  Lewis  CamahtlL 
1897,  vol.  ii.  p.  267.]  ^^ 
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in  the  heavens.^  I  walked  oo,  and  the  elouds  gathered^  and  the  old  frame 
of  mind  returned.  Again  I  prayed^  and  again  I  faw  the  light.  This,'  he 
added,  'I  believe  to  haire  been  the  state  of  mind  of  jhous  men  in  the 
Middle  Agea.  They  had  signs  from  heaven,  and  so  have  Catholics  at  the 
present  day.'  Speaking  on  painting,  he  said  that  there  was  no  feeling 
whatever  in  the  old  painters  for  natural  scenery.^  Education  he  would  like 
to  make  voluntary.  Children  should  only  learn  what  they  like.  He  never 
took  an  interest  in  the  classics  until  he  was  about  forty,  when  he  began  to 
read  Livy."« 


6.   A  CONVERSATION  WITH  MR.  RUSKIN  AT 
BRANTWOOD*  (1884) 

Three  miles  away  from  the  village  of  Coniston,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  lies  Bntntwood,  the  house  of  Professor  Ruskin:  a  large, 
beautiful,  rambling  house,  with  spaeious  rooms  and  low  ceilings,  command* 
ing  a  view  which  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  England  for  picture^ueness 
and  poetic  beauty.  Down  the  grassy  slopes  and  across  the  placid,  mirror- 
like fake  the  spectator  looks  up  at  the  Old  Man  of  Coniston,  rising  majesti- 
eally  from  among  the  leaser  hills  which  form  the  middle  distance.  The 
vUlage  lies  away  to  the  right  on  the  opposite  shore;  to  the  left  no  habita- 
tion interrupts  the  view  for  four  miles  and  more,  save  the  ivy-gn>wn 
ComstoQ  Hall.  On  such  a  picture,  rich  with  ever-varjring  colour,  fasci- 
nating and  peaceful,  the  great  art  critic  loves  to  gaze  throughout  the 
summer  twenty  times  a  day.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  walking  in  the  extensive 
grounds  adjoining  the  house  when  I  arrived,  and  pending  the  announce- 
ment of  my  visit,  I  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room  to  await  his  coming. 
Dwarf  and  other  bookcases  stood  acainst  the  walls,  which,  moreover,  were 
adorned  with  beautiful  examples  of  Prout,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  and  others,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Ruskin's  well-known  drawing  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,^  one  of  his  most  important  efforts.  Cases  of  shells,  in  infinite 
variety,  and  of  minerals  revcflJed  another  and  less  generally  known  phase 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  taste,  and  a  volume  of  "  Art  in  England " — his  last  series 
of  Oxford  lectures — lay  upon  the  table.  I  was  still  examining  the  hand- 
some bindings  upon  the  shelves  (for  the  Professor  delights  in  worthy  ex- 
ample of  the  bookbinder's  art),  when  the  door  opened,  and  he  entered  the 

^  [This  occasion  seems  to  be  the  one  recorded  in  hit  diary  of  1867 :  see 
Vol.  XIX.  pp.  xxvi.-xxvii.] 

*  [See  the  chapters  ziv.,  xv.  (''Of  Mediwal  Landscape")  in  voL  iii.  of  Modem 


Painiers  (Vol.  V.  pp.  248  mq,).] 

*  [To  re-read,  that  is,  and  witb  pl< 
letter  of  1861  to  bis  £&tber  in  Vol.  XVIL  p.  zM.] 


*  [To  re-read,  that  is,  and  with  ^easnre :  see  PnBteriiOy  i.  §  167>  and  Ruskin's 


«  [From  the  PaU  MaU  GaaeUe,  April  21,  1884,  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  who 
used  most  of  the  conversation  at  various  places  in  hit  John  Euikin :  a  Sketch  ^  hie 
Life,  hie  Work,  and  hie  Ojnnione,  with  Pereonal  Beminieeeneee^  1900.  Reprinted  in 
the  Scotemany  April  23,  1884.] 

*  [Not  of  the  interior,  but  of  a  portion  of  the  fi^ade.  The  drawing  was  No.  62 
in  the  Raskin  Exhibition  of  1907 ;  the  replica  of  it  made  for  ProfesMr  Norton  is 
PUte  D  in  Vol.  X.  (p.  116).] 
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room.  With  his  usual  genial  smile  and  engaging  manner  he  atdd,  ''I  am 
Tery  glad  to  see  you;  I  wish  you  ha4n't  come  to-clay,  though."  I  was 
preparing  to  offer  apologies  when  he  continued,  'Mt  was  beaotifiiUy  bright 
and  clear  yesterday,  and  the  view  was  perfect.  To-day  it  is  very  bliidL 
and  you  can  see  nothing.  But  come  with  me  into  the  library;  we  eaa 
talk  better  there,  and  see  better,  too,  if  the  sun  will  only  shine."  And  he 
preceded  me  into  a  chamber  which  was  enriched  by  even  a  greater  pfo- 
fusion  of  works  of  art  than  the  one  I  had  just  left.  Numerous  exqninte 
water-colours  of  Turner  hung  around  the  room,  a  marvellous  example  of 
Luca  della  Robbia's  faience  '  ("  Cushioned  by  the  master's  own  hand  and  abso- 
lutely perfect/'  Mr.  Ruskin  said,)  decorated  the  chimney-piece,  bookcases 
and  drawers  full  of  minerals  lined  the  room,  and  beautiful  books  were 
scattered  about  in  artistic  confusion. 

''Well,"  said  my  host  pleasantly,  as  he  settled  himself  comfortably  in 
his  easy-chair  and  fixed  his  deep-blue  eyes  upon  me,  ''what  can  I  tell 
you  or  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  the  public  would  like  to 
hear?  For  you  know  I  have  no  opinions  upon  politics  or  public  matten 
just  now — for  I  don't  know  what  is  going  on  anywhere — especially  I  know 
nothing  about  Egypt,  General  Gordon,  Ireland,  or  London  lodgings.^  Yoa 
see  I'm  very  busy  just  now,  and  when  I'm  busy  I  daren't  look  at  the 
newspapers,  nor  even  open  my  letters,  until  my  work  is  finiahed,  or  I 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  my  mind  upon  it.  So  it  always  happens  that 
after  the  work  upon  which  I  am  engaged  is  completed  I  hare  a  huge 
confused  mass  of  correspondence  to  wade  through.  And  what  care  /  m 
Egypt  ? "  I  ventured  to  remark  that  it  was  about  what  he  did  care  fat  tbst 
I  wanted  to  hear  his  views.  "Stay,"  he  said,  "there  is  one  politksl 
opinion  I  do  entertain  just  now,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an 
old  wind-bag.  When  he  makes  what  is  called  'a  great  speech,'  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  uses  his  splendid  gifts  of  oratoiy,  not  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  his  subject,  but  for  its  vaporisation  in  a  cloud  of  words." 
•  ..•••••  • 

Mr.  Ruskin  then  kindly  insisted  on  showing  me  the  ''  lions  "  of  Brant- 
wood.  He  went  to  one  of  the  cases  and  pulled  out  a  drawer  containing 
blocks  of  stone  in  which  were  large  masses  of  dark-blue  opal.  "There! 
never  before,  I  believe,  have  such  gigantic  pieces  of  opal  been  seen,  and 
certainly  not  possessing  that  beautiful  dark-blue  colour.  Oh,  yea,  I'm  vcnr 
strong  in  stones ;  my  collection  of  agates  is  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
I  am  at  present  assisting  the  British  Museum  in  this  department.*  The 
diamond  I  am  at  present  exhibiting  at  the  Museum  is  unique  in  crystallia- 
tion  on  that  scale — I  gave  a  thousand  pounds  for  it.  But  look — kKik  at 
these  books."  The  volumes  to  which  he  pointed  were  the  original  mano- 
scripts  of  several  of  Scott's  novels.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  taking  down  one 
of  them,  "that  the  most  precious  of  all   is   this.     It  is   fVoodsiock,     Seott 

^  [Plate  VII.  ;  the  piece  was  obtained  at  Florence  for  Raskin  in  1800  by  Mr.  C 
Fair&x  Murray,  who  attributed  it  to  Andrea,  not  Luca.] 

*  [The  Gazette  was  writing  much  at  the  time  on  the  Housing  QneatioQ  ia 
London.] 

*  [The  passage  here  omitted  on  the  then  recent  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albanj  ii 
printed  in  Vol.  XX.  p.  xxxvL] 

*  [See  Vol.  XXVL  pp.  1.  teg.] 
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was  writing  this  book  when  the  news  of  his  ruin  came  upon  him.^  Do 
you  see  the  beautiful  handwriting  ?  Now  look,  as  I  turn  towards  the  end. 
Is  the  writing  one  jot  less  beautiful?  Or  are  there  more  erasures  than 
before?  That  shows  how  a  man  can,  and  should,  bear  adversity.  Now 
let  me  show  you  these  beautifully  engrossed  manuscripts  of  the  tenth, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  I  know  of  no  stronger  proof  of  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  Church  at  that  time  than  the  evidence  of  these 
books,  when  they  used  to  write  their  psalm-books  so  beautifully,  and  play 
with  their  initial  letters  so  artistically.  Yes,  the  faces  in  all  such  manu- 
scripts are  very  badly  drawn,  but  that  is  because  the  illuminators  were 
rather  sculptors  than  artists — in  our  sense  of  the  term." 

This  reference  to  art  encouraged  me  to  ask  what  he  thought  of  Art 
in  England  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Ruskin  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
''I  have  only  stopped  grumbling  because  I  find  that  grumbling  is  of  no 
use.  Besides,  I  am  afraid  of  an  action  for  libel — as  in  the  case  you  know 
of — ^if  I  open  my  mouth;  and  if  I  cannot  say  what  I  choose  about  people 
I  do  not  look  at  them.  I  may  briefly  say  that  I  believe  that  all  the 
genius  of  modem  artists  is  directed  to  tastes  that  are  in  vicious  states  of 
wealth  in  cities,  and  that  on  the  whole  they  are  in  the  service  of  a 
luxurious  class  who  must  be  amused,  or  worse  than  amused.  I  think 
there  is  twenty  times  more  efibrt  than  there  used  to  be,  £ur  greater  skill, 
but  far  less  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it  in  the  artists  themselves.  I 
may  say  that  my  chief  feeling  is  that  things  are  going  powerfully  to  the 
bad,  but  that  there  may  be  something,  no  one  knows  how  or  when,  which 
may  start  up  and  check  it.  Look  at  those  drawings  of  Turner — ^there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  them;  but  in  every  exhibition  there  if  something  wrong; 
the  pictures  are  either  too  sketchy  or  too  finished;  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  man — up  to  the  very  highest."  *'  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  your  teachings  ?  "  *'  Certainly  not !  not  in  the  least ;  I  have  made  ^ 
people  go  wrong  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  they  have  done  nothing  at  all. 
1  am  not,"  he  went  on  rather  bitterly,  ''an  art  teacher;  they  have  picked 
up  a  few  things  from  me,  but  I  find  I  have  been  talking  too  much  and  doing 
too  little,  and  so  have  been  unable  to  form  a  school;  and  people  have  not 
been  able  to  carry  out  what  I  say,  because  they  do  not  understand  it" 

''There,"  he  said,  closing  the  book,  "I  have  never  written  more  closely 
than  that,  and  they  will  recognixe  this  one  of  these  dajrs.  And  I  may 
tell  you  a  piece  of  news :  if  I  am  spared  another  six  years  I  shall  have  a 
school  of  my  own.  Turner  liked  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  was  not 
often  wrong.  Its  members  have  always  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I 
believe  to  everybody  else.  But  its  fiiult  is  that  it  is  not  an  'Academy'; 
it  sets  an  example  of  no  style,  and  it  teaches  its  pupils  no  principles." 

At  this  moment  the  clouds,  which  had  obscured  the  sun  nitherto,  rolled 


»  [Compare  VoL  XIII.  p.  466.1 
«  [In  his  Jo-      ~    ■        -^'^ 


[In  bis  John  Ruikin,  1000,  p.  99,  Mr.  Spielmann  revises  the  passage  thus: 
"All  my  life  I  have  been  talking  to  the  people,  and  they  have  listened,  not  to 
what  I  say,  but  to  how  I  sav  it ;  Uiey  have  cared  not  for  the  matter,  but  only  fbr 
the  manner  of  my  words.     And  so  I  have  made  .  .  ."] 

'  [The  passage  here  omitted,  dealing  with  the  care  taken  by  Raskin  in  writing 
his  Cbdbrd  Lectures,  has  been  printed  m  Vol.  XX.  p.  xxiL] 
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away.  ''Now/'  cried  Mr.  Raskin,  ''you  will  be  Me  to  see  the  foil 
beautj  of  the  riew.  Come  and  look  at  it  from  the  diniiig-room :  it  is 
finest  from  there."  Then,  turning  from  the  window,  he  called  mj 
attention  to  several  pictures  that  the  room  contained.  ''Do  yoa  see  that 
picture  inscribed  'J.  M.  W.  Turner,  suA  mann'?  That  is  a  portndt  of 
Umself  when  he  was  only  sixtem.^  That  is  a  grand  Titian — that  old 
Doge  over  there;  and  this  picture,  which  reeaUs  Sir  Joshua's  'Banished 
Lo^/  >  is  a  portrait  of  my  £ither  by  Northeote.  I  always  rejoioe  to  Uunk 
that  my  father  had  the  good  taste  and  the  good  sense  to  have  his 
portrait  painted  by  so  clever  an  artist.  He  was  no  mean  dimnghtsmsa 
himself."  As  we  passed  back  to  the  library,  he  continued :  "  Pront,  of 
whom  you  have  seen  several  beautiful  examples  here,  is  one  of  the  k>ves 
which  always  remain  fresh  to  me;  sometimes  I  tire  somewhat  of  Tomer, 
bat  never  of  Front.  I  wish  I  could  have  drawn  more  myself — not  that  I 
should  have  done  anything  great;  but  I  oould  have  made  such  beantifrl 
records  of  things.     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  chagrins  of  my  life/' 

I  ventured  to  allude  to  the  Ambleside  Railway.*  "Whenever  I  think  oC 
it,"  said  Mr.  Ruskin  warmly,  "  I  get  so  angry  that  I  begin  to  fear  an  atta^ 
of  apoplexy.  There  is  no  hope  for  Ambleside ;  the  place  is  sure  to  be  rained 
beyond  all  that  people  imagine.  The  reason  I  do  not  write  to  the  London 
papers  on  the  matter  is  b^ause  it  merely  centres  in  the  qnestion.  Have 
they  money  enough  to  fight  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  ?  It  does  not  matter 
what  anvbody  says  if  &e  damaging  party  can  pay  expenses.  There  sre 
perpetually  people  who  are  trying  to  get  up  railways  in  every  direction,  and 
as  it  now  stands  they  unfortunat^y  can  find  no  other  place  to  make  money 
from.  But  it  is  no  use  attacking  them ;  you  might  just  as  well  seek  meref 
from  the  money-lender  as  expect  them  to  listen  to  reason." 

"Can  you  tell  me  anything,"  I  asked,  changing  the  conversation  to  less 
debateable  ground,  "with  respect  to  Lupton's  fidlure  to  satisfy  Tamer  io 
meszotinting  his  'Calais  Pier'?  You  no  doubt  saw  Mr.  Lupton's  letter 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  the  subject  the  other  day?"»     "The  truth," 


1 

9 
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See  the  frontispiece  to  Vol.  XIII.] 

[No.  107  in  the  National  Gallery.     For  Northcote's  portrait,  see  Vol.  XXXV.] 

'For  a  letter  on  this  subject,  see  above,  p.  603.1 

The  passage  here  omitted,  dealing  with  men  of  science,  has  been  printed  in 

XXVL  p.  xxxix.  n.] 


*  [In  the  Gazette  of  April  4,  there  was  a   letter  from   Mr.   T.    Lnpton  (the 


He  then  touched  the  proof  with  chalk,  enlarged  the  sails  of  the  two  prindpal 
boats  in  the  harbour,  and  added  other  ships  in  the  distance.  All  these  alterationi 
from  the  nicture  were  accordingly  made  in  the  engraving,  and  involved  much 
additional  labour  and  loss  of  time  to  the  engraver.  When  the  result  was  shown 
to  Turner,  he  exclaimed,  'Is  that  the  result?  It  will  not  do.  I  do  not  like  it.  We 
mast  return  to  the  picture  after  all.'  My  father  remonstrated  at  having  to  do 
all  this  extra  work,  and  suggested  an  increase  to  the  stipulated  payment.  Turner 
did  not  accede  to  this  proposal,  and  my  father  could  not  afford  to  devote  any 
more  time  to  the  plate  which  Turner  had  materially  altered  from  his  ]MCture ;  hence 
the  engraving  was  never  finished."] 
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Mid  Mr.  Ruakin,  ''is  werj  diffieult  to  get  out  of  any  expression  of  Turner^ 
and  I  beUeve  that  be  was  very  apt  to  be  dissatisiSed  when  he  saw  the 
colour  of  his  pictures  in  chiaroscuro.  I  know  the  facta  of  the  ease  well, 
and  I  think  that  there  was  nothing  that  Lupton  could  not  do.  Assuredly 
Turner  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  was  any  incapacity  in  his  engraver 
at  all ;  but  when  colour  is  altered  to  black-and-white  it  often  happens  that 
the  relative  siae  of  the  objects  appears  to  be  altered  too." 

''Now  that  I  am  getting  old/  said  Mr.  Ruskin  in  reply  to  a  question 
of  mine,  "and  can  climb  about  the  hills  no  longer,  my  chief  pleasure  is  to 
go  to  the  theatre.  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  could  always  enjoy  Prout; 
in  the  same  way  one  of  the  only  pleasures  in  my  life  entirely  undiminished 
is  to  see  a  good  actor  and  a  good  play.  I  was  immensely  pleased  with 
Claudian  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  acting  of  it:  indeed,  I  admired  it  so 
much  that  I  went  to  see  it  three  times  from  pure  enjoyment  of  it,^ 
although  as  a  rule  I  cannot  sit  out  a  tragic  play.  It  is  not  only  that  it 
is  the  most  beautifully  mounted  piece  I  ever  saw,  but  it  is  that  every  feel- 
ing that  is  expressed  in  the  play,  and  every  law  of  morality  that  is  taught 
in  it,  is  entirely  right.  I  call  that  charming  little  play  School  entirely 
immoral,  because  the  teaching  of  it  is  that  a  man  should  swagger  about  in 
knickerbockers,  shoot  a  bull,  and  marry  an  heiress.^  As  regards  the  litera* 
ture  of  modem  plays,  I  think  that  in  comedies  the  language  is  often  very 
precious  and  piquant — more  so  in  French  than  in  English  pieces;  but  I 
know  of  no  tragedy,  French  or  English,  whose  language  satiiSfies  me." ' 

"The  main  work  of  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  "and  it  will  be  continued 
to  the  end  of  it,  is  the  ecclesiastical  history  that  our  fathers  have  told  us,^ 
and  the  natural  history  connected  with  my  mineralogical  collections.  I  am 
writing  various  catalogues  in  illustration  of  these  collections,  which  I  am 
giving  my  best  time  and  care  to.  Besides,  I  am  still  editing  Miss  Alex- 
ander's book.  Look  at  her  drawings,"  he  went  on,  as  he  drew  some  of 
her  illustrations  from  a  cabinet.  "Never  before  have  I  seen  such  perfect 
penmanship — to  say  nothing  of  her  knowledge  of  the  flowers  she  draws. 
Now,  before  you  go,  come  up  to  my  bedroom,  and  I  will  show  you  some- 
thing worth  seeing."  He  led  the  way  upstairs,  pointing  as  we  went  to 
some  of  Turner's  sepia  drawings  which  decorated  the  staircase.  "  From  this 
room  you  will  get  the  finest  view  of  all  of  the  lake.  But  it  was  not  for 
that  I  brought  you  up ;  look  round  at  these  masterpieces  on  the  walls.  There 
are  twenty  of  Turner's  most  highlv  finished  water-colours  representing  his 
whole  career  from  this  one,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  to  that  one,  which 
he  executed  for  me.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  is  not  perfect  in 
every  respect  I  am  much  exereised  as  to  how  I  shall  leave  these  beau- 
tiful drawings  after  my  death,  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
public.     As  it  now  stands,  in  case  of  my  sudden  death  they  will  all  go  to 

i  ["  i  like  WiLwn  Barrett,"  said  Ruskin  one  day,  "  he  flatters  me  so  deliciously 
and  in  such  tactful  taste"  (M.  H.  Spielmann's  John  Rutikin^  1900,  p.  41.  For 
another  reference  to  him,  see  above,  p.  21.] 

s  [For  another  reference  to  this  play  by  Robertson,  see  above,  p.  302.] 

'  r'And  he  added  that  he  was  a  critical  admirer,  too,  with  many  reservations, 
of  Miss  Mary  Anderson — '  a  sweet  lady  and  an  excellent  person,  but  not,  I  think,  a 
great  actress'"  (M.  H.  Spielmann,  p.  64).] 

*  [See  Vol.  XXXIII.] 
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Oxford,^  but  I  cannot  quite  make  up  my  mind  as  to  what  is  the  bat  to 
do.  Here  you  see  what  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  painting  of  fndt 
that  Hunt  ever  did,  and  it  hangs  among  the  Turners  like  a  brooch.  Ye% 
I  hold  this  to  be  the  finest  collection  of  perfect  Turner  drawings  in  exist- 
ence— with  one  exception,  perhaps;  and  the  nation  shall  have  it." 


"  I  have  made  a  great  mistake.'  I  have  wasted  my  life  with  mineralogy, 
which  has  led  to  nothing.  Had  I  devoted  myself  to  birds,  their  life  and 
plumage,  I  might  have  produced  something  worth  doing.  If  I  could  only 
have  seen  a  humming-bird  fly/'  he  went  on,  with  a  wistful  smile,  ''it 
would  have  been  an  epoch  in  my  life !  Just  think  what  a  happy  life  Mr. 
Gould's  must  have  been — what  a  happy  life !  Think  what  ne  saw  and 
what  he  painted.  I  once  painted  with  the  utmost  joy  a  complete  drawing 
of  a  pheasant — complete  with  all  its  patterns,  and  the  markings  of  every 
feather,  in  all  its  particulars  and  details  accurate.  It  seems  to  me  an 
entirely  wonderful  thing  that  the  Greeks,  after  creating  such  a  play  u 
The  Birds,  never  went  further  in  the  production  of  any  scientific  rooH. 
You  remember  that  perfectly  beautiful  picture  of  Millais' — ^'The  Ornitho- 
logist ' ' — the  old  man  with  his  birds  around  him  ? — one  of  the  most  pathetic 
pictures  of  modem  times." 


6.  RUSKIN  AT  FARNLEY*  (1884) 

''(Saturday,  December  IS,) — The  first  words  he  said  when  he  entered  tlie 
room  were  that  he  had  a  great  favour  to  ask,  which  was  that  we  would 
not  ask  him  to  go  into  the  drawinff-room,  the  room  where  the  oil-pictures 
by  Turner  hung,  for  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  bear  it.  .  .  .  In  tlie 
evening  he  spoke  about  music.  He  said  that  what  is  now  called  high-elan 
music  missed  all  the  point  and  meaning  of  the  old  national  music,  wliich 
so  much  depended  on  the  feeling  of  the  performer.  Now-a-days  yon  could 
not  get  to  hear  a  Scotch  or  old  Italian  air,  and  for  his  part  he  preferred 
hw  music  to  what  is  called  good  music — the  latter  was  full  of  a  certain 
passion  but  meant  nothing. 

"{Sunday,  December  14.) — A  dull  gloomy  morning;  Mr.  Ruskin  talked  at 
breakuist  about  the  clouds  and  his  study  of  the  sky,  and  the  finct  that  the 
last  ten  years  had  been  marked  by  such  great  absence  of  sunshine  and 
so  much  cloud  and  fog.   ...   In  the  afternoon  he  looked  at  the  Rhine 

^  [For  Raskin's  rapture  with  Oxford  and  revocation  of  this  bequest,  see  VoL 
XXXriL  p.  Ivii.] 

>  [This  concluding  paragraph  was  added  bv  Mr.  Spielmann  in  bis  J<^m  AuAm, 
1900,  n.  151.] 

s  [For  another  reference  in  the  same  sense  to  this  picture  of  1885,  see  Vol.  XIV. 
p.  496.1 

*  ['^Mr.  Ruskin  at  Famley,"  by  Edith  Mary  Fawkes,  in  the  NtnHtntk  Century, 
April  1900,  vol.  47,  pp.  621-623.  Some  letters  to  Mrs.  Fawkes  in  connexion  with 
this  visit  are  given  m  a  later  volume.  For  Raskin's  earlier  visit  to  Famlev.  see 
VoL  XIL  p.  liv.] 
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sketches;  afterwards  he  looked  at  the  book  of  birds.  They  seemed  to 
delight  him,  especiallj  the  peacock's  head,  which  he  said  was  a  marvel  of 
colour  and  force,  and  the  kingfisher,  which  he  examined  for  a  long  time 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  he  said  he  could  not  find  words  to  describe 
its  exquisite  beauty.  I  asked  if  Turner  had  painted  many  birds,  and  he 
answei^d,  'Nowhere  but  at  Famley.  He  could  only  do  them  Joyftilly 
there/ ^ 

"He  came  down  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  and  he  talked  a  great  deal 
about  Sir  Walter  Scott.  ...  Of  Carlyle  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  love  and 
veneration.  He  said  he  had  been  more  than  a  father  to  him,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  literature,  so  far  as  history  went,  like  his  Frtnch  Revoikium 
and  FrederidCf  and  that  he  had  done  immortal  work.  I  said  how  sad  it 
seemed  that  with  his  great  aspirations  he  should  have  led  such  a  miser- 
able life.  Mr.  Ruskin  said  he  was  not  really  as  unhappy  as  the  life  by 
Froude  made  him  out  to  be ;  that  he  had  a  wretched  digestion  and  a  way 
of  talking  about  his  miseries,  but  that  his  life  was  not  really  as  unhappy 
as  Turner's.* 

''The  next  morning  Mr.  Ruskin  went  away.  I  drove  with  him  to  the 
station,  and  as  we  got  near  the  little  town,  he  said,  '  Look !  look !  a 
Turner  drawing!' — and  engraved  on  my  memory  is  the  familiar  view  of 
Otley  bridge,  the  river  Whiurfe  gleaming  in  veiled  sunshine,  a  soft  mist  half 
hiding  the  town,  and  the  great  hill  rising  slate-ooloured  above  the  mist 
into  a  luminous  sky." 


7.  EUSKIN  AT  SANDGATE»  (1887) 

At  a  small  seaside  town  on  the  Kentish  coast,  and  in  an  old-lkshioned 
hotel,  whose  living-rooms  look  directly  on  to  a  shingly  shore,  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  at  present  sta3ring  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  As  it  is  not  long  ago 
that  un£tvourable  reports  were  circulated,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
him  looking  as  well  as  he  does.  There  was  no  sign  of  weakness  as  he 
advanced  and  with  kind  cordiality  greeted  his  visitor,  pointed  out  a  com- 
fortable chair,  and  alluded  en  passant  to  the  charming  quaintness  of  the 
room.  "  It  is  so  quiet,"  he  remarked,  "  nothing  but  the  sound  of  the  sea, 
a  murmur  of  waves,  a  rest  and  a  pleasure."  .  .  . 

1  [It  was  then  that  Roskin  spoke  the  words  about  Famley  which  bis  hostess 
afterwards  eolered  in  the  visitorr  book :  see,  again,  VoL  XIL  p.  lir.] 

'  [So,  in  another  recorded  eonversation,  Raskin  "spoke  with  soomfol  amuse- 
ment of  such  mistaken  eothosiasts  as  wished  to  enroll  Jane  Welsh  Csrlvle  among 
the  martyrs  on  aceoont  of  her  'man's'  bad  temper.  He  admitted  that  Carlyle  wss 
grumpy,  and  habitoaDy  melancholy— '  but  so  am  T— and  he  wss  essily  irritated* 
nrhat  dever  shrew '  bis  wift,  well  knew  this,  and  by  the  rery  tones  of  her  voice 
as  she  'rasped  out  his  name'  coold  set  his  nerves  on  edge  in  a  psroxysm  of  febrile 
irritation"  ("^ Raskin  and  Girlhood:  Some  Happy  Rmtniseeoees,^  by  L,  Allen 
Harker,  in  ScrUmer^s  Magazime,  November  1900^  p.  566V) 

>  [From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript^  Janaary  7,  1888.  The  article  wss 
headed  "Raskin  at  Close  View.  An  Interview  with  the  Great  Critic  at  Sandgate. 
His  Estimate  of  English  and  AmerieiDs  as  Art-lovers" ;  and  wss  dated  November  22, 
1887.] 
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interested  in  the  industriAl  conditions  of  America^  and  I  soon  fimid 
myself  ''occupying  the  tirne^"  while  an  occasional  word  of  intemgalioD 
from  Mr.  Ruskin  gave  me  no  chance  to  stop.  I  came  to  hear  Um,  not 
to  defend  our  "republican  experiment/'  as  he  was  pleased  to  eall  the 
United  States  of  America.  Yet  Mr.  Ruskin  was  so  gentle  and  reqpectfal 
in  his  manner,  and  so  complimentary  in  his  attitude  of  a  listener^  that  my 
impatience  at  his  want  of  sympathy  for  our  ''experiment"  only  canted 
me  to  feel  a  little  heated. 

"The  isLCt  of  women  being  elected  to  mayoralties  in  Kansas  makes  me 
think  of  certain  African  tribes  that  exalt  their  women  into  warriors — joa 
want  your  women  to  fight  your  political  battles!" 

"You  evidently  hold  the  same  opinion  on  the  subject  of  equal  rights 
that  you  expressed  some  years  ago,"  interposed  my  companion. 

"What  did  I  say— really  I  have  forgotten?" 

"You  replied  to  a  correspondent,  saying:  'You  are  certainly  right  as 
to  my  views  respecting  female  franchise.  So  far  from  wishing  to  gire  votes 
to  women,  I  would  fain  take  them  away  from  most  men.' "  ^ 

"Surely  that  was  a  sensible  answer.  My  respect  for  woman  is  too 
great  to  force  on  her  increased  responsibilities.  Then  as  for  restrieting 
the  franchise  with  men,  I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  who  does  not  own  property,  or  who  cannot  do  consider- 
ably more  than  read  or  write.  The  voter  makes  the  laws,  and  why  should 
the  laws  regulating  the  holding  of  property  be  made  by  a  man  who  hst 
no  interest  in  property  beyond  a  covetous  desire;  or  why  should  he 
legislate  on  education  when  he  possesses  none!  llien,  again,  women  do 
not  bear  arms  to  protect  the  State." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  to  Mrs.  Carlock,  who  answers  that  inasmnch  ti 
men  do  not  bear  children  they  have  no  right  to  vote:  going  to  war 
possibly  being  necessary  and  possibly  not,  but  the  perpetuity  of  the  State 
demanding  that  some  one  bear  children." 

"The  lady's  argument  is  ingenious,  but  lacks  force  when  we  consider 
that  the  bearing  of  arms  is  a  matter  relating  to  statecraft,  while  the 
baby  question  is  Dame  Nature's  own,  and  is  not  to  be  regulated  even  br 
the  sovereign." 


9.  RUSKIN  AT  SALLENCHES«  (1888) 

I  had  seen  Ruskin  often  before.  I  had  watched  him  Sunday  after 
Sunday  walk  up  the  Christ  Church  choir  over  the  mosaic  symbols  of 
Temperance  and  Fortitude.  I  had  marvelled  at  the  lengths  of  blue  neck- 
tie which  appeared  to  be  twisted  round  and  round  his  collar,  and  seemed 
to  prop  his  chin,  at  that  time  beardless.  I  had  listened  to  one  of  his 
great  courses  of  lectures  in  the  museum  theatres,  and  well  remember  hov 
in  the  last  he  so  overwhelmed  us  with  solemn  awe,  that  when   he  closed 

*  [See  above,  p.  499.] 

'  [FVom  the  Daiiy  ChrwUde,  February  8,  1899.  Auother  account  of  the  wuat 
talk  with  Ruskin,  signed  "M.  W.  N^"  appeared  in  the  WettminHer  OoMttti, 
January  22,  1901.J 
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hit  book  DO  one  moTod  or  spoke.  We  sat  there  absolutely  silent  We  no 
more  tlioiight  of  the  usual  thunder  of  applause  than  we  should  have  thought 
of  clapping  an  angel's  song  that  makes  the  heavens  be  mute.  But  then 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  meeting  the  great  teacher  to  whom  all  were 
devoted. 

Once,  however,  I  did  meet  him  in  rather  an  interesting  wajr.  It  was 
eleven  years  ago,  soon  after  Pnrteriia  had  appeared,  and  inspired  by  a 
description  of  a  village  in  one  of  those  chapters  of  youthful  memories,  I 
had  souffht  out  the  place  myself,  and  was  staying  there.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  valley  I  know  in  Switaerland.  At  supper  there  was  always  with 
me  a  very  modest  and  intelligent  Scotchman,  whom  I  conjectured  to  be 
the  attendant  to  an  unknown  gentleman  in  a  private  suite  upstairs.  The 
unknown's  bedroom  was  next  to  mine,  and  as  he  began  walking  about  with 
creaking*  boots  at  five  o'clock  every  morning,  I  only  wished  he  would  go 
away.  Whether  he  was  a  nobleman  or  a  lunatic,  I  could  not  quite  make 
up  my  mind,  but  from  the  enormous  number  of  letters  and  papers  he  was 
alwavs  sending  to  the  post  I  set  him  down  as  a  gentle  graphoroaniac. 

Of  course  it  was  Ruskin.  He  was  then  writing  the  beautiful  epilogue 
to  the  last  large  edition  of  Modem  Painters.^  Next  day  I  saw  the  Master 
at  the  window  and  he  received  me.  In  an  Englishman  his  politeness  was 
so  surprising  that  it  seemed  excessive.  His  manner  at  first  also  was  sub- 
dued and  solemn,  as  though  we  were  in  church,  and  the  tone  throughout 
sad  and  regretful  but  for  the  sudden  sunshine  of  irony  and  the  little  smile 
which  tempered  any  bit  of  exaggeration  or  despair.  He  began  talking  at 
once  about  the  place,  saying  there  was  none  like  it  for  beauty  and  sub- 
limity combined.    ''And  yet,"  I  said,  ''hardly  a  soul  stays  here." 

"Very  few  people  have  souls,"  he  answered,  "and  those  that  have  are 
generally  too  ambitious  and  want  to  go  up  heights.  Hardly  any  one  reallv 
cares  about  beauty.  If  they  did  they  would  neither  build  London  nor  pull 
Paris  down.  Most  people  care  for  nothing  at  all  but  comfort  and  money. 
There  are,  of  course,  good  people  still,  but  they  spend  all  their  time  in 
undoing  the  harm  which  the  others  have  done.  They  go  about  nursing,  or 
improving  the  East  end,  or  teaching  cretins.  The  healthy  and  hopeful  are 
neglected.  Nobody  thinks  it  interesting  enough  or  worth  while  to  look  after 
them,  or  share  their  lives.  A  woman  with  a  lovely  voice  was  singing  here 
the  other  day  along  the  streets.  Her  only  song  was  all  about  'Libert^, 
Libert^,'  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  rushed  out  and  asked  her  what  she 
knew  of  liberty.  I  tried  to  get  her  to  sing  some  of  the  other  songs  in 
the  book  she  was  selling,  but  found  she  didn't  know  any  and  couldn't  read 
a  word.  Was  she  not  of  more  value  than  many  cretins?  Yet  no  one 
taught  her. 

"Yes,  the  people  here  are  gloomy,  and  no  wonder.  They  are  neglected 
and  left  to  themselves,  and  not  allowed  to  see  or  hear  anything.  There 
are  no  gentry  in  the  country.  They  have  swarmed  into  the  towns  to  make 
money.  The  peasants  have  a  very  hard  time,  especiallv  in  such  seasons  as 
this,"  (i.e.,  from  the  wet)  "  and  now  that  the  vines  are  diseased.  The  whole 
climate  of  Europe  is  growing  damper,  and  I  only  wish  God  would  provide 
us  with  better  means  of  resisting  it.  The  snow  is  not  so  deep  on  Mont 
Blanc  as  it  used  to  be  when  first  I  saw  it.     It  comes  lower  down  the  sides, 

1  [See  in  this  edition  VoL  VU.  pp.  461-464.] 
XXXIV.  2  u 
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but  ii  thin,  and  the  top  ii  growing  quite  here.  Yesterday  we  were  ool 
on  the  road  towards  C,  and  saw  the  great  moraine  that  once  came  from 
Mont  BUnc  and  extended  to  Geneva  and  the  Jura.  As  it  gradually  re- 
ceded it  left  its  greatest  blocks  just  in  that  place.  I  measured  some  of 
them."  (Here  he  gave  me  the  measurements,  showing  his  careful  aecuia^ 
in  all  observation.)  ''The  vegetation  was  very  rich,  as  it  always  is  on 
granite." 

Then  he  fell  to  talking  of  friends  we  both  knew,  praising  their  scien- 
tific powers  and  their  patience  in  drawing.  ''They  can  do  this  and  that," 
he  said,  "which  is  much  more  than  I  can.  Yes,  I  think  there  are  stOl 
good  people  in  the  world,  though  they  generally  overwork  themselves— 4ir 
oveninilk,  like  you.     I  only  wish  I  could  walk  as  hr  now." 

Other  personal  things  he  said,  and  then  parted  with  the  same  pohte. 
ness.  I  wish  I  could  represent  the  p^ect  tone  and  modulation  of  the 
Toiee,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  smile  amid  the  sorrowful  words. 
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I 
NOTES  ON  THE  BIBLE 

1.  CONDUCT  AND  FAH^H* 

(L)  In  the  Old  Tistamimt 

littiah  t. — New  moons  and  sabbaths  continued;  conduct  only  required. 
Seek  judgment  {right,  in  margin) ;  relieve  the  oppressed ;  judge  the  nther- 
less  and  widow. 

It,  iL — The  Sins  accused  are  Soothsaying,  Too  great  wealth  (chariots 
and  horses),  and  idolairy  and  pride  (very  curiously  connected  these  two 
last);  closed  with  exhortation  to  humility. 

Is.  iu. — Punishment  oif  the  land  by  foolish  princes,  and  babes  to  rule 
over  them.  Oppression  of  anarchy :  note  verse  5.  Then  the  two  important 
verses,  ''Say  ye  to  the  righteous.  It  shall  be  well  with  him,"  ''Say  ye  to 
the  wicked.  It  shall  be  ill  with  him."  Pride  again  accused  in  daughters 
of  Zion. 

Is,  to. — MjTstical.    Mav  have  evangelical  meaning. 

Is,  V. — The  vineyard  bringing  for&  wild  grapes;  that  is,  oppression  in- 
stead of  judgment  (verse  7).  Also  avarice  and  self-indulgence,  in  rest  of 
chapter.  Laying  house  to  house,  calling  evil  good,  conceit,  ii^ustice: 
verses  20,  21,  22. 

Is.  tfi. — Grand  mystical  passage.  Isaiah,  being  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  is 
prayed  and  purged  by  live  coal  taken  with  tongs  from  off  aiiar.^ 

Is,  vti,,  mi.,  ix. — Do  not  bear  on  the  subject  except  ix.  15, 17,  Hypocrisy 
and  evil-doing  and  lying. 

Is.  X. — ^Verses  1,  2,  Injustice  and  robbery  of  poor  and  &therlass;  6, 
Hypocrisy. 

Is.  xL — 4,  5,  Righteousness  and  equity  to  the  poor ;  conf.  xvi.  5 ;  xxvi.  5, 
7,  10. 

>  rrhese  paasagee  are  ooUected  from  Raskin's  Diaries  written  daring  his  conti- 
nental trayeb  in  1866,  1858,  and  1859.  In  looking  over  the  book  at  some  later 
time,  he  noted  the  entries  among  "Things  begun,  not  finished,  an  Anaiifsis  of 
Texts  relatiuff  to  Conduct  and  Faith  in  Old  Testament  "—here  Umited  to  Isaiah— 
and  "As  spoken  of  by  Christ"] 

*  [For  Raskin's  discourses  on  the  passsge,  see  FiMrs  Oiavlgera,  Letter  45  (VoL 
XXVIII.  p.  140).] 
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Zr.  xiL — May  be  interpreted,  with  some  forcing,  eTangelically. 

Is.  xvL — 5,  Righteousness. 

Is.  xm. — 7,  B,  10  may  be  forced  into  evangelicalism. 

Is,  xxU. — 12,  18,  14,  Merriment  as  iniquity. 

Is.  xxiv. — 5,  Breaking  God's  law  and  the  everlasting  covenant;  cool 
V.  20. 

Is.  XXV.— 6,  7,  8,  9. 

Is.  xxvi — Importance  of  Equity  to  poor,  and  works  generaUy,  8,  It,  ele. 

Is.  xxvii. — Notable  for  denunciation  of  folly,  1 1 ;  conf.  zxiK.  24« 

Is.  xxviu. — Sensuality  and  pride  throughout;  with  evangelical  vene  l6 
opposed  by  17. 

Is.  xxix. — Hypocrisy,  18.  Watching  and  lying  in  wait  for  sin,  SO,  21, 
with  praise  of  meekness  and  promise,  19* 

Is.  XXX. — Want  of  trust  in  God. 

Is.  xxxi. — The  same,  and  idolatry,  7. 

Is.  xxxn. — Verse  2  may  be  forced  into  evangelicalism,  but  the  leston- 
tion  is  to  be  of  perfection  in  character  (4)  and  true  estimate  of  it,  7;  so 
16,  17. 

Is.  xxxiu. — ^The  great  conduct  verse,  15. 

Is,  xxxiv. — ^Not  bearing  on  the  point. 

Is.  XXXV. — Perhaps,  with  much  forcing  at  verse  8,  evangelical. 

Is.  xxxvL-xxxix. — Historical. 


(ii.)  As  8P0KSN  or  by  Christ 

1.  First  recorded  words  of  Christ,  '*Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  alwit 
my  Father's  business"  [Luke  ii.  49].  I  snpnose  the  ''how  is  it  that  je 
sought  me,"  is  best  interpreted  simply  as  tne  Cither  and  mother  woidd 
understand  it;  vet  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  a  mvstieal  questioa,  tp 
aU  Christians  who  seek  Christ  vainly,  and  without  working.  Mom  did  ye 
seek  me? 

9.  Second  recorded  words,  ''Thus  it  becometh  as  to  fulfil  all  righteoM 
ness"  [Matthew  iii.  15].  I  do  not,  however,  understand  Christ's  meaning 
as  respected  baptism.  Whether  He  meant  that  persons  pure  in  spirit  wens 
yet  wrong  if  they  neglected  outward  means  of  sanctification ;  or  that  "  thus," 
in  humility  and  submission  to  inferiors,  all  righteousness  was  best  fiiMilled 

S.  Third  recorded  words,  to  the  two  disciples,  to  Peter,  and  to  Nathaniel 
[John  i.  39,  42,  47].  To  the  disciples,  the  "Come  and  See"  as  wdl  as 
the  command  to  Philip,  "Follow  me"  [John  L  43],  are  both  commands  of 
ads:  addressed  to  persons  beginning  to  seek  the  right;  and  which  eom- 
mands,  by  obeying,  they  would  gradually  find  leading  to  more  light.  Of 
the  "thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas"  I  can  understand  nothing  partiealsr. 
Nathaniel  is  already  an  "Israelite  indeed,"  i.e.,  keeping  the  law  perfectly, 
and  wholly  upright,  and  then  a  miracle  is  vouchsafe  to  him,  that  he 
may  understand  that  Christ  is  indeed  his  Lord.  This  is  just  as  it  seoss 
to  me  God  deals  with  all  His  people. 

4.  Of  the  Temptation  words  I  can  understand  nothing. 

(Baveno,  Jufy  nth,  1858.)— Stai  less  can  I  understand  what  particular 
points  I  was  tfaihiking  of  when  I  wrote  that;  as  their  signifiratiiw^  ao  frr 
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as  I  reooUeety  ntYtat  seemed  obseture  to  me,  or  to  any  one  else.  Let  me 
see  what  seems  to  be  in  them  to-day  >— 

(1)  ''Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  ereiy  word  of  Grod/' 
''Non  in  solo  pane  vivit  homo  sed  in  omni  ¥erbo  Dei"  (MaU.  i¥.  4).  1 
don't  quite  see  how  the  feeding  with  manna  proved  this:  for  that  was 
''bread"— ''in  the  morning  ve  shall  be  filled  with  bread"  (Exodus  xtL  18). 
"Behold,  I  will  ram  bread  from  heaven  for  you"  (xvi.  4).  "The  children 
of  Israel  said  one  to  another  '  It  (is)  manna,'  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was  " 
(xvi  15):  in  the  margin,  or  "What  (is)  this,"  or  "It  (is)  a  portion."  But 
in  Vulgate,  "Dixerunt  ad  invicem  Manhu  quod  signifieat  'quid  est  hoc'  igno- 
rabant  enim  quid  esset."  And  in  Glossary,  "Manhu — *Quidnam  hoe  est' 
vel  '  quomondo  est  istud.' "  So  that  it  looks  as  if  one  should  generally 
translate  manna  "What  is  this?"  "They  kid  up  a  pot  full  of  'what  is 
this,' "  etc.*  But  whether  I  take  this  meaninff,  or  that  of  "a  portion,"  it 
is  somewhat  more  intelligible  as  a  type  of  God's  word,  or  God's  grace,  in 
this  very  mystery,  than  if  manna  meant  bread.  After  all,  the  more  I 
think,  the  more  puazled  I  become;  and  I  suppose  this  was  the  way  I  lost 
understanding  of  the  words  before.  I  don't  understand  what  Christ  means 
by  the  "words"  of  God. 

The  other  clauses  of  the  temptation  words  are  dear,  but  do  not  bear 
on  our  subject. 

Henceforward  I  shall  not  attempt  to  take  the  words  chnmologieally, 
lest  I  should  miss  some. 

1.  Matthew  iv.  17.  "Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand." 

2.  MaU.  iv.  19.  "  Folk>w  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men." 
These  two   verses  can  only  by  much  twisting  be  made  to  bear  any 

abstract  interpretation  about  fidth.  Any  simple  man  would  understand 
them  simply — ^to  turn  firom  his  sins,  and  to  follow  Christ  both  in  hearing 
and  obeying. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  I  have  elsewhere  spdcen  of.^ 
8.    Then,    "I    will,   be   thou   clean"  (MaUhew  xviiL   8).— Certainly  a 
strong  type  and  proof  of  the  power  of  Christ  to  "put  away  sin"  by  His 
wiU   and   touch.      So   understood   by  the  Jews:   and  very   comforting  to 
Christians.     A  pure  evangelical  text. 

*  (Drbbden,  Sunday^  26ik  June,  '69.  Comments  written  on  the  passage  opposite, 
a  year  afterwards. V— I  see  the  "What  is  this"  must  be  the  true  meaning,  benose 
of  the  "  He  fed  thee  with  manna,  '  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  thy  fiithers ' " 
(Dent.  viii.  8).  Then  the  main  question  is — ^what  is  meant  hy  "  every  word  of  God,"" 
A%Mi  (Matt  iv.  4)?    Now  M/m  sometimes  means  a  thing.    "  With  God  nothing  shal 


be  impossible  "  (vav  M/miX  ^^^  1*  ^'  ^0^9  besides  A^  there  are  Irot  and  \^ft  for 
"word,"  and  I  find  it  sUted  in  Maltby  that  M/m  in  Greek  Sacred  writers  means 
"a  thing."  Also,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  eome  from  H^,  to  flow,  for  4pi»  or  ipit* 
and  dfm  (tee  *tpu  in  Maltby  *)  are  the  words  for  "  to  speak " ;  so  that  I  should  trans- 
late "  Man  dotii  not  live  by  bread  alone  but  by  everything  which  proceeds  or  flows 
oat  of  God's  mouth"  (?  is  ip^/iot  connected  wiui  A^  in  this  sense).  Now  observe 
Ikrther,  9r6fUL  is  not  properly  a  mouth  at  all;  used  for  it  distinctly,  however,  in 
Matthew  xv.  18,  etc. ;  still  its  first  meaning  is  or,  Jbei«$.  In  the  Vulgate  "quod 
egreditof  ex  ore  dei."  "Month"  does  not  translate  the  foil  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence :  "  Everjrthing  which  flows  firom  the  Face  of  God,"  I  shoold  read. 
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4.  MaU.  TiiL  4.  ^See  thou  tell  no  man/'  etc. — I  am  always  puuled  by 
these  prohibitions — surely  very  strange  tiiis  withholding  ai  himself  by 
Christ;  not  half  enough  thought  of;  if  the  verse  stood  alone,  I  should 
understand  it  Do  not  talk  to  people  about  your  Christian  experiences^ 
but  go  this  way,  (about  your  business)  show  thyself— reformed  and  pure  in 
conduct — to  the  priest — (to  all  God's  people) — and  offer  thy  gifts  in  deeds, 
for  a  testimony  unto  them. 

5.  MaU.  viU.  7.  ''I  will  come  and  heal  him/'  to  verse  13. — It  seems 
strange  that  where  this  great  humility  and  faith  existed,  Jesus  did  mol 
come  under  his  roof  but  took  him  at  his  word :  unless  the  doing  so  were 
to  him  a  greater  manifestation  of  power  and  therefore  more  gracious.  The 
statement  that  Jesus  ''marvelled"  is  curious:  either  describing  an  appesr- 
ance  of  what  was  not,  or  else  proving  the  abdication  of  omniscience. 

6.  MaU.  viiL  12.  The  children  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be  cast  into 
outer  darkness  (note  among  the  terrible  verses). 

7.  MaU.  ViiL  20.    ''The  foxes  have  holes."    No  bearing. 

8.  MaU.  viii.  22.  "Folkm  me,  and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."— 
This  verse  might  be  used  somewhat  dangerously  by  people  who  wanted  to 
make  their  religion  an  excuse  for  neglecting  immediate  duties.  It  may  be 
classed  among  the  evangelical  ones. 

9.  MaU.  viii.  26.  "Why  are  ye  fearful,  oh  ye  of  little  faith?"— The 
true  use  of  &ith  is  not  to  do  away  with  deeds,  but  with  fear. 

10.  MaU.  viii.  Sft.  "Permission  of  destruction"  to  be  noted  among 
Grod's  dealings  with  men  or  devils. 

11.  MaU.  ix.  2.  "Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee."— 
Completely  evangelical. 

12.  MaU.  ix.  4,  5.  "Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts,  for 
whether  is  easier,"  etc — ^This,  however,  could  not  be  understood  by  any 
simple  person  to  imply  that  there  was  leu  miracle  in  the  forgiveness  thsn 
in  the  cure;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  mark  that  the  power  of  forgiving 
depended  mainly  on  Christ's  power  of  deammg;  purifying  the  soul,  so  as 
to  put  it  in  a  state  to  deserve  forgiveness.  Whoever  fecSs  this  miiade  of 
soul-healing  wrought  in  him  may  claim  such  forgiveness,  but  no  other. 

13.  MaU.  ix.  9.     "Follow  roe." 

14.  MaU,  ix.  12.  "They  that  be  whole,"  etc  I  have  never  believed 
these  words  of  Christ  to  be  wholly  ironical.  If  they  are,  they  are  a  most 
curious  example  of  the  use  of  irony  in  a  matter  of  profound  importance. 
If  not,  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the  Prodigal  parable;  and  their  exact 
meaning — ^that  is  to  say,  the  state  in  which  a  man  may  be,  in  which  less 
joy  is  made  over  him  because  he  needs  no  repentance  than  over  a  sinner 
recovered,  is  one  requiring  deep  thought. 

15.  Matt.  ix.  15.  "Can  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn,"  etc, 
to  verse  17  inclusive. — I  don't  understand  these  verses,  never  did.  They 
want  thorough  thinking  out,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  fasting. 

16.  Matt.  ix.  22.  "Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort,  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole." — These  two  miracles,  of  Jairus'  daughter  and  the 
woman,  have  peculiarly  evangelical  characters,  and  need  close  examinatioa 
Observe,  in  passing,  the  absurdity  of  claiming  verbal  accuracy  for  Scripture, 
when  the  speech  of  the  ruler  is  said  by  Matthew  to  have  been  "my 
daughter  is  even  now  dead,  but  come  and  lay  thy  hands  upon  her  and 
she  shall  live  " — which,  if  we  had  had  it  alone,  would  have  been  reasoned 
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•bout  and  preaehed  abont  as  the  most  glorkras  exercise  of  £dth  on  record ; 
bat  which,  when  we  turn  to  Mark  and  Luke,  we  find  is  merelj  a  short 
and  inaccurate  compendium  of  what  tods  phice,  the  ruler  coming  to  say 
iiis  chiki  was  djring,  and  the  senrant  meeting  them  with  news  of  her 
death,  when  Christ  has  to  encourage  the  &ther  to  believe  stOL 

17.  MmU.  ix.  24.  ''Give  place,  for  the  maid  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth." 
Compare,  "Our  friend  Lasarus  sleepeth,  but  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him" 
(John  xi.  11). — This  is  one  of  the  instances  of  God's  true  assertion  against 
human  modes  of  thinking  or  even  of  knowing.  They  knew  she  was  dead, 
humanly,  but  in  God's  sight,  nothing  is  doid  but  what  is  left  by  Him 
to  itself—- and  to  corruption.  Death  to  unredeemable;  all  redeemable  rest 
—or  rest  that  God  intends  to  redeem — is  sleep. 

18.  Matt.  ix.  98,  29.  "BeUeve  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this?"  ''Ae- 
cording  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you," — I  have  never  yet  been  able  quite 
to  understand  our  Lord's  appeal  to  faith  in  such  instances.  Observe, 
however,  that  the  fidth  must  be  manifested  to  the  world  by  an  external 
change  and  bettering  of  state,  be  it  better  acting,  or  better  seeing. 

From  this  point  1  go  faster  to  take  a  general  review,  meaning  to  return 
upon  details. 

MaU.  X.  If  these  orders  to  disciples  are  to  be  taken  literally,  it  is 
awkward  for  the  clergy.  If  not,  we  must  beware  of  taking  other  sayings 
— made  to  the  disdplei — ^home  to  ourselves. 

Verse  37,  "He  that  loveth,"  etc. — Tremendous  verse  to  be  pushed 
home— (what  does  verse  41  mean?) 

MaU,  xi.  Value  of  repentance.  Chorasin  (21)  and  verse  about  Rest 
(98) — ^which  people  are  always  so  fond  of,  avoiding  all  that  about  the  Cross, 
in  the  chapter  before. 

MaU,  ix.  37,  ''The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are 
few.  Pray  ye  therefore,"  etc. — Labouren,  ipydrai,  wanted,  not  believers 
merely.     How  little  weight  people  lay  on  the  word. 

Perhaps  before  going  on  I  had  bistter  work  out  the  general  meaning 
of  Christ's  opposition  of  sinners  and  righteous  as  suggested  in  this  chapter 
(ix.).  ''Publicans  and  sinners"  (verse  10),  a  Phariw^'s  phrase  (11) — used 
by  St.  Matthew,  quoted  by  Christ,  verse  19  of  ch.  xi,  but  not  a  Christ's 
own  phrase — Christ  quotes  the  "I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice" 
twice — here,  "for  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners,"  and 
in  ch«  xii.  7,  "Had  ye  known  what  that  meaneth  ye  would  not  have  con« 
demned  the  guiltlesa" 

Note  respecting  conversion,  if  people  would  only  say  "turned"  instead 
of  "converted,"  how  much  trouble  it  would  save!  That  wretchedly 
misunderstood  verse  "Except  ye  be  converted,"  etc.  (Matt,  xviii  3),  for 
instance.  The  circumstances  are:  the  Disciples  dispute  who  shall  be 
greatest.  Christ  has  to  show  them  that  they  are  yet  entirely  wrong  and 
off  the  road :  "  this  will  never  do,"  He  has  to  say,  you  must  become  some- 
thing quite  different  from  this  before  you  are  good  for  anything.  So  he 
calls  a  child.  Now — "except  ye  be  turned  and  humble  yourselves,  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom ' —&rri9  otv  rawtimifni  iavrhv  &$  rh  vdiSiov 
rovro,  o^6i  icrriv  6  lui^tav  cv  tq  PatriXtlq^  r&v  oipavQv,  Now  notice,  the 
humbling  is  to  be  a#  a  ckUd,    How  if  a  child  humble?^    Not  by  thinking 

>  [Compare  VoL  XVUJ.  p.  431.] 
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tbftt  he  is  a  converted  child  and  only  knows  the  troth — and  nobody  eke 
knows  it  and  he  has  to  teach  it.  But  by  loving  everybody,  trusting  eveiy- 
body,  working  as  hard  as  he  can,  playing  simply  and  obeying  his  fathei 
and  mother,  and  learning  for  and  ^om  them.  That,  therefore,  is  the 
Christian's  character.  He  is  not  to  teach.  He  knows  nothing,  his  Fathei 
and  the  Bible  are  to  teach.  He  is  to  trust,  to  do,  and  to  be  good,  and 
of  course  to  tell  every  one  his  Father  is  cood,  but  not  to  go  up  to  othei 
diildren  and  pretend  to  teach  them  as  if  he  ntere  his  Father. 

Quefy,  meaning  of  tQv  fUKptav  rovnav  rQv  vurrtvovrmv  ci«  €/««— qncfy, 
trusting  in  me — ^in  a  simple  childish  sense.  (Observe  when  Qirist  says  ^thj 
sins  are  forgiven  thee"  to  the  palsy-stricken  it  is  ''rcicrov."  "Chfld,  thj 
sins,"  not  ''son,"  as  we  have  it)  Now  this  verse  which  Jesus  quotei 
twice,  "I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  is  probably  most  literally, 
Hosea  v.  6:  ''For  I  desired  mercv,  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  kno^iHedgc 
of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings;'  compare  Hosea  viii.  13;  Micah  tL  6-8; 
Ph)v.  xxii.  S,  27;  1st  Samuel  xv.  28;  Rod.  v.  1;  Psalm  li.  16;  L  18 
Isa.  i.  11;  Amos  v.  21;  Christ  Himself  is  anointed  because  He  Ufmi 
Righteousness,  Hebrews  i.  9;  (Heb.  iii  14,  who  are  the  fAcroxoi  Xpforov 
fellows  of  Christ?) 

Note  very  strictly  Luke  zii.  29^  81.  ''Seek  you  not  what  ye  shal 
eat  •  .  .  neither  be  ye  of  daubiful  mind,  but  rather  seek  the  Kingdom  o 
God" — {i.e.,  Righteousness — peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost)  folkrwec 
by  the  "Sell  that  ye  have  and  give  alms" — ^nothing  about  Sentiments  here 

GalaUam  i.  4. — An  evangeliod  one.  What  does  it  really  mean?  "  WIm 
gave  himself  for  our  sins  tiiat  he  might  deliver  us  (take  us  out  of)  thi 
present  evil,  auiv."  What  do  people  consider  this  takkig  out  to  be,  or  thi 
aUav  to  be ?— questions  to  be  mainly  asked:  the  meaning,  and  how  tb 
giving  himself  for  our  sins  enables  Christ  to  do  it  ? 


u>t;' 


2.  THE  MINOR  PROPHETS  ^ 

(1882) 

It  will  be  well  now  to  collect  and  arrange  the  texts  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  as  including  most  briefly  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

1.  Conduct  not  sacrifice, — Micah  vi.  6-8 :  this,  of  conduct  against  sacrifice; 
quite  primary.     Hosea  vi.  6;  Amos  iv.  5,  v.  21. 

2.  False  weights, — Micah  vi.  10-12,  of  false  weights  and  measures 
Amos  viii.  5,  "ephah  small,  shekel  great"  (measure  small,  price  big) 
Micah  vii.  2,  conf.  with  14th  Psalm. 

3.  Redemption. — Hosea  i.  10,  "In  the  place  where  it  was  said  nnti 
them,  ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living  God."     Conf  ii.  18,  xiii.  14. 

4.  Resurrection, — Hosea  vi.  2,  "Afler  two  days  will  he  revive  us;  in  th< 
third  day  he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight." 

^  [These  notes  were  made  by  Ruskin  in  the  Diarv  of  1882,  written  while  hi 
was  travelling  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  text 
from  the  Minor  Prophets  are  those  to  which  he  attached  most  importance  in  thi 
whole  Bible.  He  means  that  whatever  the  portion  of  the  Bible  he  was  enga^ 
upon  at  the  time,  he  would  collect  and  arrange  the  most  important  passages  in  it 
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5.  Unarg  mmi  2W|^.— PRMrerbt  xxriii  8,  "  He  that  by  iisiirj  and  ugust 
gain  inereMeth  hit  tabatance,  lie  sbaU  gather  it  for  him  that  -will  pity  the 
poor";  Hosea  xiL  7^  ''He  ii  a  merchant,  the  balances  of  deceit  are  in  his 
hand";  Amos  ii.  6,  "fiecanse  they  have  sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  and 
the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes" — the  following  (8)  ''clothes  laid  to  pledge 
by  eveiy  altar"  and  ^wine  of  the  condemn^j"  of  deeper  meaning. 

&  PumskmaU  6y  wiikkoldmg  Aonwi^.— Hosea  iL  9*  "Therefore  I  will 
retam,  and  take  away  my  com  in  the  time  thereof."  Confer  all  Joel  i, 
especially  verse  7 ;  Amos  iv.  7-10;  Haggai  1.  6,  11 ;  11.  16. 

7.  Suffering  of  lower  creatures  wiik  man. — Hosea  iv.  S,  "Therefore  shall 
the  land  moam,  and  every  one  that  dwelleth  therein  shall  languish,  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field  and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven;  yea  the  fishes  of 
the  sea  shall  be  taken  away."  Conf.  repentance  of  Nineveh,  Jonah  ill.  7; 
Zephanlah  I.  3.    Con£  evil  joy  in  ruin,  11.  14. 

8.  Gifts  to  rulers  and  their  uselessness, — Hosea  iv.  18,  19:  "Her  rulers 
with  shame  do  love,  'Grive  ye.'  The  wind  hath  bound  her  up  in  her 
wings." 

9.  AduUery. — The  entire  prophecy  of  Hosea  is  founded  on  the  summing 
up  of  idolatry  under  the  figure  of  adultery;  iv.  11-17  may  be  taken  as 
the  represenUtive  passage  in  all  the  Bible.    Conf.  vli.  4--6. 

10.  InslMliiy, — Of  perseverance,  Hosea  vi.  3,  4:  ^Then  shall  we  know 
if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord/'  followed  by  "Oh  Ephraim,  what  shall  I 
do  unto  thee?  for  your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early 
dew  it  ffoeth  away." 

11.  Useless  /o^ovr.— Hosea  vlii.  7,  "For  they  have  sown  the  wind/'  etc ; 
oonf.  xii.  1,  "followeth  after  the  east  wind";  conf.  ziiL  3  with  context 

12.  Persistence  m  m. — Hosea  vilL  11,  ''Because  Ephraim  hath  made 
many  altars  to  sin,  altars  shall  be  unto  him  to  tin";  with  iv.  17. 

13.  Madness. — Hosea  ix.  7,  "Israel  shall  know  it  .  .  .  the  niiritual  man 
Is  mad,  for  the  multitude  of  thine  iniquities " ;  conf.  ix.  8,  of  fidse  preach- 
ing :  "  The  prophet  is  a  snare  of  the  rowler." 

14.  False  judgment — Evil  plants,  Hosea  x.  4:  "Thus  judgment  springeth 
up  as  hemlock  in  the  forrows  of  the  field."  Conf.  8,  "the  thorn  and  the 
thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altars."  Zephanlah  liL  3,  Micah  ii.  11,  of 
folse  prophets.     Habakkuk  i.  1--4. 

15.  Shame. — Hosea  x.  8,  "They  shall  say  to  the  mountains  'Fall  on 
us/  and  to  the  hills  'Cover  us.'"  Zephanlah  iii.  5,  "The  unjust  knoweth 
no  shame." 

16.  Righieousness  (with  merof). — Hosea  x.  12,  "Sow  to  yourselves  in 
righteousness,  reap  in  mercy,"  to  be  compared  with  the  first  verse,  "  Israel 
Is  an  em)>ty  vine,  he  bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  himself";  to  be  examined 
with  the  interpretation  following  of  idolatry,  and  again  with  verse  13,  "Ye 
have  plowed  wickedness,  ye  have  reaped  iniquity,  ye  have  eaten  the  fruit 
of  lies."  Conf.  xii.  5,  "  Keep  mercy  and  judgment  and  wait  on  thy  God 
continually." 

The  whole  of  Amos  v.  (but  ehiefly  24)  and  vL  12  always  obscure  to  me, 
Zephanlah  iL  3,  iii.  5,  12,  13. 

17.  The  Lave  of  God Hosea  xi.  1,  "When  Israel  was  a  child  then  I 

loved  him."     The  whole  chapter  is  one  piece,  centred  on  "I  drew  them 
with  cords  of  a  man"  and  "How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah!" 
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Jonah  iv.  1,  2.  The  Litany  text  ^— one  always  forgets  where  it  comes 
from,  and  that  Joniih  is  angry  in  saying  it  The  strangest  thing  in  all 
Sacred  Literature, — this  last  chapter  of  Jonah. 

18.  Power  mih  6M.— Hosea  xii.  4,  ''Yea  by  his  strength  he  had  power 
o¥er  the  angel  and  prcYailed/'  with  context. 

19.  fVis£m.— hut  verse  of  Hosea  a  good  general  one  (''Who  is  wise, 
and  he  shall  understand  these  things;  prudent,  and  he  shall  know  them? 
for  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk  in  them:  hut 
the  transgressors  shall  fidl  therein"). 

20.  3fo»ey.— The  Golden  Calt  Hosea  viU.  4,  5,  "Of  their  silTer  and 
gold  have  they  made  them  kloU,"  "Thy  calf,  O  Samaria,  hath  cast  thee 
off."    Con£  ziii.  2;  ziv.  2,  "calves  of  our  lips." 

This  ends  my  study  of  Hosea— certainly  the  most  scattered  and  painfiil 
of  the  minor  Prophets.  Chiefly  general  rebuke  of  adultery  and  idolatry,  con- 
taining many  valuable  texts,  but  little  connected  reading.  The  last  chapter 
the  most  usefuL 

21.  Foiting.—Joei  iL  15.  This  text  may  be  thought  of  as  the  cbai^ 
aeteristic  one  of  all  Joel,  in  its  sternness,  deamess,  majesty.  A  noble 
prophecy — only  three  chapters,  or  Breaths,  in  the  Word  of  it  Con£  their 
unanimity  of  call,  I  14,  ii.  15,  iil  l6  ("Sanctify  ye  a  fast,  call  a  solemn 
assembly,"  "  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  sanctify  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  assembly," 
"The  Lord  also  shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jerusalem "). 

Then  ii.  13  (after  the  great  Locust  place)  is  the  one  we  abuse  in  our 
monotonous  lip-service,  "Rend  your  heart  ana  not  your  garments."  There 
would  be  other  dressing  for  church,  if  the  cheaper  tearing  were  adced  fiirl 

22.  PmuikmaU  6y  btigki  of  ireei.—Jotl  i.  12,  "Even  all  the  trees  of  the 
field  are  withered  because  joy  is  withered  away  from  the  sons  of  men." 

This  verse,  of  especial  interest  because  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Uight  of  vecetation  is  not  directly  by  the  hand  of  God ;  but  by  withdrawal 
from  it  of  the  Good  Spirit  of  Man.     Conf.  Joel  ii.  21-27. 

23.  InspiratiofL—Joel  iL  29,  the  great  passage  "  My  spirit  upon  all  flesh." 
Amos  ii.  11,  12^  "I  raised  up  of  your  sons  for  prophets,  and  of  your  young 
men  for  Nazarites  .  .  .  but  ye  gave  the  Nazarites  wine  to  drink,  and  com- 
manded the  prophets,  spying,  'Prophesy  not.'" 

The  following  verse  (Amos  iL  13),  of  cart  and  sheaves,  instructive  in  its 
Amosine  metaphor. 

Amos  viii.  11,  the  Famine  of  the  Words  of  the  Lord. 

24.  The  Day  of  the  Lord.— Joel  iiL  14,  "The  day  of  the  Lord  is  nctr 
in  the  valley  of  decision." 

The  entire  chapter  iiL  of  Joel,  with  verses  31,  32  of  chapter  ii.,  are  the 
central  Bible  passage  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  for  Israel.  The  notable  iror 
verse^  iii.  10,  "  Beat  your  plowshares  into  swords,"  always  confrised  with  the 
reverse  in  Micah  iv.  3. 

Amos  iii.  6,  "Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not 
done  it?"  But  the  chapter  is  confused  and  weak,  and  the  text  in  its 
bearing  obscure.  Conf.  vi.  20,  much  otherwise;  and  Zephaniah  i.  7  and 
14  to  the  end. 

^  [This  is  a  slip.  It  is  one  of  the  Sentences  preceding  the  Exhortation  in  the 
Order  of  Daily  Prayer,  where,  however,  the  version  quoted  is  that  of  Joel  iL  13, 
and  not  of  Jonah  iv.  2.] 
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25.  The  Bleismgf  of  Wme  and  ilfitt.— Joel  iii  18,  ''The  mounUins  shall 
drop  down  new  wine,  and  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk." 

Conf.  ''Come,  buy  wine  and  milk"  (Isaiah  Iv.  1). 

The  vinesy  with  goats  browsing  under  them;  and  crags  with  running 
▼ines,  among  pastoral  hills. 

The  entire  prophecy  of  Joel  is  best  thought  of  as  that  of  the  Day  of 
the  Lord  for  the  Jews^  closing  with  perfect  benediction.  Conf.  the  whole 
last  chapter  of  Amos. 

86.  Oppreuiom  of  the  Poor, — Amos  ii.  7,  "that  pant  after  the  dust  of 
the  earth  on  the  head  of  the  poor." 

This  text  is  of  peculiar  power^  because  the  climax — or  a  main  part  of  the 
climax— of  the  opening  burst  of  indignation  forming  the  two  first  chapters. 

Again,  Amos  iv.  1,  to  the  "kine  of  Bashan" ;  all  of  Amos  v.,  but  espe- 
cially verse  11,  the  burdens  of  wheat  and  house  of  stone.  Amos  viii.  6: 
I  fiincy  the  price,  a  pair  of  shoes,  must  occur  elsewhere.^  Micah  ii.  1-^, 
of  stealing  land ;  iii.  1-S,  the  strongest  of  all. 

27.  Creation. — Amos  iv.  13,  "For  lo,  He  that  formeth  the  mountains 
and  createth  the  wind,  and  dedareth  unto  men  what  is  his  thought." 
Conf.  v.  8,  the  Seven  Stars  and  Orion,  and  ix.  6. 

The  104th  and  147th  Psalms  are  the  sum  of  all. 

Micah  V.  7,  of  rain  and  dew.  Nahum  i.  S-8.  Habakkuk  iii  10,  11; 
"the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation"  means  their  pladng 
first  in  heaven,  I  think;  their  motion  follows. 

28.  Heathendom. — Amos  ix.  7,  "  Are  ye  not  as  children  of  the  Ethiopians 
unto  me,  oh  Children  of  Israel?"     Conf.  Dante's  "Tali  Christiani." > 

29.  Falie  iVopAcif.— Micah  iii.  5-11,  the  most  important  passage  in 
this  kind,  as  far  as  I  remember,  in  the  Bible  except  the  story  of  Ahab 
and  Micaiah.'  Zephaniah  iii.  1-5  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable.  The  ute 
of  judges  and  prophets  always  implied  by  the  anger  at  their  falseness— 
"gnaw  not  the  bones  till  to-morrow." 

80.  Peace  and  War.—lAickh  iv.  chief.  Conf.  "The  Day  of  the  Lord" 
in  No.  24.  The  great  verse — ^"  Behold  upon  the  mountains  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,"  Nahum  i.  15 — is  after 
a  mass  of  confosion  about  Nineveh — alternate  to  Nineveh  and  the  Jews. 

81.  /brgtMfiefi.— Micah  vii.  18,  ^  Jews:  ''Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee, 
that  pardoneth  iniquity  and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant 
of  his  heritage?" 

82.  Temple  ImUding.—The  whole  of  Haggai,  principal 

88.  J^^emng.— Haggai  ii  19,  "From  this  day  will  I  bless  yoa«"  Qusnre 
word  in  Septuagint.^ 

84.  Servants, — I  suppose  these  are  meant  by  2^phaniah  i.  9>  "those 
that  leap  on  the  threshold,  which  fill  their  masters'  houses  with  violence 
and  deceit." 

35.  Infidelity. — Zephaniah  i.  12,  "I  will  search  Jerusalem  with  a  candle, 
and  punish  the  men  settled  on  their  lees,  which  say  in  their  hearts,  The 
Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  he  do  eviL" 


'Amos  ii.  6:  quoted  above,  p.  685.] 

\Paradi90^  zix.  108:  see  Vol  XVIL  p.  76,  and  Vol.  XXTTT.  p.  364.] 

1  Kings  xxii.] 

c&Xayi7<rt*.] 
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S6.  Lff€.— Eiekiel  xxziiL  15,  <'The  Statutes  of  life"— best  genera 
term  for  all  Moral  Philotophj.  Confer  the  previoiis  TerK  11,  ''As  /  lin 
saith  the  Lord." 

87.  AieitAootf.— Zechariah  iii.  throogfaont,  the  chief  paMage  Hmt  thi 
foundation  of  it  in  the  Church.  ''  Upon  one  stone,  seren  eyes "  (verse  9] 
difficult. 

88.  Saiame  power, — Zeehariah  iii  the  most  interesting,  and  vefy  prineipi 
for  the  founding  of  church  system  of  resistance. 


II 


NOTES  ON  THE  CLASSICS 


I        1 


1.  THE  **PLUTUS''  OF  ARISTOPHANES^  (1868) 

ncvut,  poverty,  wrmxtta,  beggary,  sharply  distinguished  in  line  54i 
Penia  finely  describes  herself  as  the  Goddea  of  Poverty,  as  Bacchus  c 
drunkenness.    The  life  of  a  poor  man  which  she  rules  over  and  praises  ij 

("^v  ^ci3dficvov  ical  roU  ipyoa  vootriyovra 
w€piyCv«r$ai  f^avr^  /*i7^#  M  i*i*^oi  ftijo*  mXc6rciv  {553,  554). 

In  the  plan  of  the  Pbiius,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  the  anthc 
really  intended  to  convey.     He  makes  the  happiness  and  revraid   of  th 

Iust  persons  consist  finaUy  in  becoming  rich,  while  yet  the  arguments  c 
Poverty  are  excellent  His  hero  cannot  answer  her  in  the  least,  bat  oni 
mocks  her  and  abuses  her;  and  one  sincerely  wishes  that  the  prophec 
with  which  she  leaves  the  stage — i}  ftifv  v[uU  y*  Iri  fi  ivravOot  §utc 
wi/A}l/m'dov  (609) — may  be  accomplished;  to  make  the  play  at  all  completi 
I  think  it  should. 

In  the  characters  of  the  play,  the  first  noticeable  one  is  that  of  Pluto 
himself,  which  seems  to  confirm,  and  to  be  intended  to  confirm,  aU  tha 
Poverty  herself  8a3rs  of  the  meanness  of  the  characters  produced  t^  wealtli 
He  is  first  sulky  and  brutal  (58-62);  then  cowardly  and  weak  (71,  76 
200,  203);  then  base  in  nature,  even  in  a  slave's  opinion  (118);  thei 
stupid  and  thoughtless  (122,  148,  I69,  214);  and  all  this  has  come  apoi 
him  since  his  youth  when  he  was  generous — 

cy<u  yol/>  wv  funpoKiov  ^irciXi^'  &Ti 

fiovoxfi  PaBtoCfiriv  (88,  89)--- 

and  a  certain  generosity  of  will  remains  with  him  still,  so  that  he  is  heartil; 
ashamed  of  himself  when  he  regains  his  sight  (77l|  etc.),  and  complain 
sadly,  before,  that  people  won't  give  him  away  to  their  friends  (2S9,  241 ; 

^  rit  was  from  this  play  that  Raskin  took  the  motto  for  The  Crown  qf  Wild  Oik 
(Vol.  XVm.  p.  398).  For  other  references  to  the  play,  see  Vol.  VH.  pp.  Ixii.,  351 
Vol.  XVII.  p.  114;  and  Vol.  XX.  p.  296.] 
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Next  the  duracter  of  the  hero  Chremjllot  is  really  very  beautiful, 
patient,  meek,  generous,  and  pradoit;  described  as  a  man  of  balanced 
disposition,  8479  ^^^»  where  note    the    lines  descripti¥e  of  right   feeling 

about  money :  ,  j,    ^  stji  «       us.^     »  ^ 

X^^/^  ^  7^  9C100/MVOS  ^n  ovoc4(  avrip 
«^[Xiy  r    ayaXAv,  ^vW  olv  rovrov  Scjy. 

His  first  speech  about  his  son  is  most  pathetic  (32-38),  The  terms  on 
which  he  stands  with  his  servant  mark  bim  to  be  of  a  most  gentle  and 
beautiful  character:  see  80  and  46. 

aXXi  91  rofM^M  wpdyiULTm  .  •  . 
^kpd(ovauv  S  (Ticauorarc  croi. 

Then  he  not  only  sends  for  his  old  friends  to  share  his  wealth,  but  allows 
CYcn  the  mean  Blepsidcmus  to  clutch  at  it.  Then  he  is  as  courageous 
as  he  is  gentle,  holding  his  ground  calmly  against  the  ghastly  show  of 
Poverty  (439»  440),  and  he  appears  generally  as  a  comforter  and  appeaser, 
through  the  last  scenes  of  the  v^y. 

The  character  of  the  slave,  Karion,  is  very  interesting ;  full  of  roguery 
and  humour,  with  a  deep  sense  of  honesty  and  kindness  underneath.  He 
is  conceited  enough  to  nnd  fault  with  Apollo 


fiififlnv  diicaUav  /u/i^/Aat  Tavn^v,  etc.  (8,  10) — 
and  plagues  his  master,  but  all  in  kindness — 

cuvovs  y^p  &v  (TOi  wv$dvofiai  wdw  cr^o^/oa  (85). 

He  is  the  most  &ithful  and  thievish  of  all  his  master's  servants  (87); 
he  has  great  delight  in  teasing  the  chorus  (86I),  but  gives  way  in  a 
moment  when  they  appeal  to  his  kindness  (883,  884).  In  wit  and 
coarseness  he  resembles  Sancho  Panxa,  and  it  is  much  the  most  singular 
part  of  the  play,  to  my  mind,  as  bearing  on  the  character  of  Athenian 
women,  that  all  his  coarsest  jokes  are  mMie  to  his  mistress,  whom  at  the 
same  time  he  addresses  as  Sccnrotvo.  He  is  an  immense  eater  also,  like 
Sancho;  but  on  the  whole  a  very  fine  fellow. 

The  character  of  the  Aiicaios  is  a  kind  of  mild  Timon,  8S6,  849.  This 
and  the  other  satirical  passages  of  the  play  should  be  compared  with 
Ludan's  'AX^Krpwuv  dialogue;  and  this  Plutus  with  the  "gran  nemico"  of 
Dante.^ 

I  am  very  sorry  this  most  interesting  play  is  spoiled  by  the  ugly 
episode  of  the  Tpavi. 

The  passage  908-910  is  of  very  great  value  in  describing  the  kind  of 
person  who  usually  meddles  with  public  business. 

Sight.  Plutus'  wish  to  remain  blind  and  the  fine  comment  of  the  slave 
on  it:  &v$pmras  oMs  iirrtv  &0Xtos  ^urci  (118). 

1  rro  Lncian's  Dialogue,  called  The  Cock,  in  which  the  other  character  is 
MicyUus,  Ruskin  refers,  under  the  latter  name,  in  Modem  PuitUen,  voL  v. 
(YoL  Vn.  pp.  286,  401);  for  the  ''gran  nemioo"  (Plutus),  I^femo  vi.,  see 
Vol.  VIL  p.  401,  Vol.  XVn.  p.  210,  and  VoL  XXTT.  p.  83.] 
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Avarice,     If  a  man  get*   13  talents,  he  w&ots  l6,  and  if  he  gets 
watlU  40:  ij  i^crii^  ov  jSimrhv  avrtf  rhv  ^iov  (197)* 

Oid  Age,     It  is  &  very  iweet  and  pensive  verte: 

ijhj  vop^tliiiv  <icr*Tofcpcr^at  ^tov  (33,  S4). 
Popular  Fke*    And  m  bitter  piece  of  general  satire: 

mrK€tV  T^V  V*^  T^F  €rix<^/M<iir  Tp6wQv  (47) — 
this  "national  way"  having  been  before  deBned — 

€?»'at  w^v6vpfyoVf  piM%kov^  vyUs  ^tj^  i¥  (37), 
Compare  340-342  : 

«rtw  B*  pjot  rdirr*  dvrh  Bglv^^tiov^  ^uiv 

Youik,    The  noble  youths  want  horses  and  hunting  dogi ;  the  base 
money  (156,   157)* 

Barker/  shopif  places  of  gossip — ^then,  as  now : 

KaiVai  Aayo5  y*  ^v  vij  rhv  VHpaKXi<*  -^oXvg 


S,  THE  ODES  OF   HORACE » 


BOOK  L 


1*  *'M«cenas,"  (His  own 
delight  in  verse,  bja 
separating  htin  from 
other  men  and  us) 


Shadow  of  Ivj 


2,  Jam  satis  terns 

The  pause  of  Hermes            ^ 

3.  Sic  te  Diva 

Too  bold 

4,  Solvitur  acris 

The  Footstep.     Compare  with 

5.  Quis  multa 

Cahn  at  Sea 

6,  Scriberis  Vario 

Maiden's  War 

7*   Laudabuot  alii 

Tonjorrow 

8.  Lydia,  die 

Lmt  Sybaris                              M 

^  [Hu^km,  as  we  have  se^u  from  a  Dote  iu  hia  Diary  for  March  7,  1&71 
at  one  time  planned  a  work  on  Horace  which  he  proposed  to  call  M&Ua  M^iii 
VoL  XXXIIL  p.  xjciii,).  Tliis  remained  oue  of  his  many  uu written  books*  i 
time,  however,  he  had  chosen  Eoglish  titles  for  the  Odts  and  Epodes.  $d 
these  are  obvious  and  add  iiothiog;  hut  otheri  are  characteristic,  and  the 
here  given*  A  few  notes  are  appended  from  hia  diaries,  notes,  and  MSS, ;  tl 
of  these  gives  an  idea  of  the  form  his  commentary  was  to  have  taken.  For  Hi 
very  immeroua  quotatious  from^  or  references  to,  Horacej  see  the  General  '. 
The  Horace  which  ftuskin  used  to  carry  iu  his  pocket  on  his  journey  a  abf 
in  the  Coniston  Museum.] 
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ODI 

9. 

Vides  ut  alU 

Soracte 

10. 

Mercuri,  &cande 

The  Hjmn  to  Mercury 

11. 

Tu  ne  quaerieris 

The  winter's  wave 

12. 

Quein  Yinim 

The  praise  of  Augustus 

18. 

Cum  tu^  LjdiA 

Jealousy 

14. 

O  navis 

SUte-Danger 

15. 

Pastor  cum  traheret 

Paris 

16. 

O  matre  pulchra 

Anger 

17. 

Velox  amoenum 

To  his  mistress 

18. 

NulUm,  Vare 

None  before  the  Vine 

19. 

Mater  8«va 

Glycera's  Victory 

20. 

Vitc  poUbis 

The  inviUtion.     To  Maecenas 

21. 

Dianem  tener» 

The  Chant  of  Apollo  and  Diana 

22. 

Integer  vita* 

Lalage  and  the  Wolf 

28. 

Vitas  hinnuleo 

Chloe  and  the  Leaves 

24. 

Quis  desiderio 

Patience 

25. 

Parcius  junctas 

The  old  age  of  Lydia 

26. 

Musis  amicus 

The  chant  for  I^Amia 

27. 

Natis  in  usum 

The  Whisper 

28. 

Te  Maris 

Archytas 

29. 

led,  beatis 

Books  for  breast-plates 

30. 

O  Venus,  regina 

The  Hymn  to  Venus 

31. 

Quid  dedicatum 

The  Prayer  to  Apollo 

32. 

Posdmur 

To  his  Lyre 

33. 

Albi,  ne  doleas 

Myrtale  and  the  Waves 

34. 

Parous  deorum 

Lightning  in  the  Blue 

35, 

O  Diva 

The  Prayer  to  Fortune 

36. 

Et  thure 

The  Feast  for  Numida 

37. 

Nunc  est  bibendum 

Cleopatra 

38. 

Persicos  odi 

Myrtle  for  rose 

»K  n. 
1. 

ODB 

39. 

Motum  ex  Metello 

To  Asinius  PoUio 

2. 

40. 

Nullus  argento 

Covetousness 

3. 

41. 

iEquam  memento 

Contentment ;  because  of  Death 

4. 

42. 

Ne  sit  ancillae 

Maid  PhyUis 

5. 

43. 

Nondum  subacta 

The  green  grapes 

6. 

44. 

Septimi,  Gades 

Rest  at  Tarentum 

7. 

45. 

O  saepe  mecum 

The  feast  for  Pompey 

8. 

46. 

Ulla  si  juris 

Barine  unpunished 

♦  "(Venice,  Dec.  31,  1876.)— The  sum  of  Mammon  was  put  clear  for  me  last 
night.  You  most  not  be  paid  for  doing  good — ue.,  for  doinff  it  charitably.  There 
must  be  no  mixed  motive.  And  you  must  not  be  fMtid  for  being  rich.  And  your 
motives,  whatever  they  are,  must  be  sincere.  It  is  better  for  you  (you  are  in  a 
more  praiseworthy  state  bi^ore  Crod)  8a)riuff  to  a  man,  I  will  Inll  you,  if  I  can, 
and  take  all  you  have  (like  St  Ursula's  fatiier-in-law),  than  saying,  'My  good  Sir, 
observe  how  beneficial  this  will  be  to  you,'  when  you  expect  to  make  money  by 
selling  it.  Integer  trita  tceterieque  purue:  the  Integer  comes  first;  this  being  got» 
the  wholeness,  you  can  purify  from  the  ecehu  (Friday  and  cannibalism).  But  you 
can't  wash  or  purge  a  man  if  he  comes  in  two  pieces  whenever  you  touch  him." 
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BOOK  IL 

ODE 

9. 

47^  Non  semper  imbres 

The  weeping  for  Myites 

10. 

48.  RectiuB  vives 

The  Balance 

11. 

49.  Quid  bellieosus 

On  this  side  Adria 

IS. 

50.   Nolls  longa 

Licyrania 

IS, 

51.  Ille  et  tiefasto 

The  traitor  tree 

14. 

52.  Eheu,  fugaces* 

Death 

15. 

55.  Jam  pauca  aratrof 

Luxury 

16. 

54.  Otium  divos  + 

Rest 

17. 

55.  Cur  me  quereJia 

The  sickness  of  M^cenas 

18, 

56.  Non  ebur 

Poverty 

19. 

57.  B&cchuin  in  remoiis 

The  chant  of  Bacchus.    (ConC 

SO. 

58,  Non  usit&ta 

The  Swan 

BOOK  m. 

OD8 

L 

59^  Odi  profanum 

Peace 

2. 

60,   A 11  gu  stum  ft  mice 

Hardship 

3. 

6l.  J  us  turn  et  tenaeem 

Courage 

4. 

62.  Descende  coelo 

The  Doves 

5. 

6d.  Ccelo  tonantem 

Regulus 

6. 

64.  Delicta  majorum 

The  Decline 

7, 

65.  Quid  fles 

Asteria 

S, 

66.  Martiis  ceelebs 

The  Kalends  of  March 

9. 

67.  Donee  gratus 

Lydia                                W^M 

10. 

68.  Extremum  Tan&in 

Out  in  the  snow            '^^^B 

11. 

69.  Mercuri,  nam  tc 

Lyde  and  Hypermnestia 

IS. 

70.  Miser&rum 

The  stolen  work-basket 

1 

IS. 

71.  0  fona 

The  noble  fountain 

14, 

72,  Herculis  ritu 

The  feast  for  C^sar 

15. 

7S.  Uxor  pauperis 

The  Distaff 

16. 

74.  Inclusam  Danaen 

Enough 

17. 

75.  Mi  vetusto 

Wood-gathering 

The  Nones  of  December 

18. 

76.  Faune^  Nympharum 

19. 

77.  Quantum  distet 

Fill  thrice 

1 

1                                      £0. 

78.  Non  vides 

The  Lioness                            ]■ 

2K 

79>  0  nati  mecum 

The  Amphora                 ^^^B 

gs. 

80.  Monti  um  custos 

Diana's  Pine                    ^^H 

23. 

81.  Coelo  supinas 

Only  rosemary                 ^^^B 

S4. 

82.  Intactis  opulentior 

The  Father  of  Cities            W 

25. 

83.  Quo  me,  Bacche 

Sleepless,  by  Hebrus             ^ 

p 

26. 

64.  Vixi  puelHs 

The  disarming 

♦  Entirely  sad  ;  with  th«  first  introilnction  of  tlie  "  non  pietas,"  and  the  " 

I                                    hsres/^ 

The  stanza  atrainst  vaiu  caution — "  Frustra  cruento  " — and  the  *'  iij 

tellus/'  very  memorahle.     The  tnoit  depressing  of  all  the  Odes, 

+  Againrt  tucreaeiiig  weoiJth.     llie  ffrwt  **  IVivattia  illig  census  ©rat  hrrvii 

^  • 

phrmae 

"norma  veterum "  memorable. 

t  The  great  one,  of  Care.     *'Patri«  quia  exsul/'  and  ''quid  bren  fottei 

only  cowardly  ode^  this;  therefore 
confused  With  pott  e^uit^m— Behind 

grouped  with   14.     "C^ira  nee  turmas*' 

the  Knight     Th^  greut  Mtmuia  ofptOff 

"  Yivitur  parvo  bene/* 

I 

\ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 
^^^^^^^^1 
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27.  85.  ImiMot  pume 

28.  86.  Festo  quid  potius 

29.  87.  Tjnrrhena  regum 
80.  88.  Exegi  monomentum 


Europa 

The  feast  of  Neptune 
The  law  of  Life 
For  ever 


BOOK  lY.     GDI 

1.  89.  IntermiBsa 

2.  90.  Pindanim  quiaquis 

8.  91.  Quem  tu,  Melpomene 

4  92.  Qualem  ministrum 

5.  93.  Divis  orte 

6.  94.  Dive,  quem  proles 

7.  95.  Diffugere  nives 

8.  96.  Donarem 

9.  97.  Ne  forte  credas 

10.  98.  O  crudelis 

11.  99.  Est  mihi 

12.  100.  Jam  veris 

13.  101.  Audivere,  Ljce 

14.  102.  Quae  cura 

15.  108.  Phoebus  volentem 


The  Tenth  Lustre 

The  Bee 

Not  mine 

The  Eaglet 

Peace  on  the  Hills 

The  Lesbian  measure 

Never  more.    (Conf.  4  and  100) 

Gifts 

The  great  Consulate 

In  vidn 

The  Ides  of  April 

Spikenard  for  wine.    (Conf.  4,  96) 

Ashes  to  ashes 

The  Neros 

The  prajer  for  Rome 


IFODBB 

1.  104. 

2.  105. 


8. 
4. 


106. 
107. 


5.  108. 

6.  109. 

7.  110. 

8.  111. 

9.  112. 

10.  113. 

11.  114. 

12.  115. 

13.  116. 

14.  117. 

15.  118. 

16.  119. 

17.  120. 
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MELLA  MATINI.     BEGUN,  , NONES  OF  MARCH,   1879 

EpisOei,  i.  4,  12,  15  :— 

Inter  spem,  curamque: — timores  inter  et  iras, 
Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum.^ 

^Between  thj  hope  and  care, — between  thy  fears  and  angers. 
Believe  thou  each  day  that  dawns  for  thee  thy  last" 

(a)  ''Between."  Literally;  but  in  two  senses,  meaning  first  in  t 
midst  of,  in  the  depth  of-^and  secondly,  in  the  balance  between  one  a 
the  other. 

(b)  This  balance  is  supposed  to  be  between  four  things  that  cai 
disturbance,  a  divulsion.  Not  the  rest  between  opposing  virtues,  but  i 
stretched  crucifixion  between  four  wild  horses.  The  four  things  are  in  1 
groups,  which  I  examine  successively. 

(c)  ''Hope  and  caite."  Primarily  the  desire  that  days  of  joy  may  coi 
which  are  not  yet  ours,  and  the  fear  that  days  of  pain  may  come,  wfa 
are  not  yet  ours. 

Believe  this  day  thy  last :  and  let  the  wild  horses  rave  of  others,  in  vj 

More  feebly,  and  of  the  second  clause  only,  George  Herbert :   "  Eit 

grief  will  not  come,  or  if  it  must.  Do  not  forecast"  ^     With  also  "  either 

will  not  come,"    etc.,  and  you  have  the  first  half  of  Horace's  sentence 

its  primary  meaning. 

(d)  "Hope  and  care"  secondarily.     [Here  the  MS.  fragment  ends.] 

1  rrhis  was  the  "Pagan  Message"  sent  by  Raskin  for  a  New  Year's  Addi 
see  above,  p.  634.] 

«  [The  Temple:  The  Discharge,] 
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Of  Raskin's  studj  at  Brantwood,  which  contained  most  of  his  working 
books,  a  drawing  has  been  given  in  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  xxviii.^  with  Ruskin's 
sketch-plan  and  inventory  (p.  Ixviii.).  It  is  not  a  large  room;  and  con- 
tained, besides  books,  his  collections  of  minerals  and  coins  and  many  prints 
and  drawings.  Every  inch  of  wall  space  was  occupied,  and  he  was  proud 
of  his  contrivances  for  economy  of  room  and  facility  of  reference.  A 
cabinet,  of  which  the  top  served  as  a  table,  was  the  orifdn  of  those  in  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford.  Although 
Ruskin  had  many  books  in  other  rooms,  his  library  was  at  no  one  time 
very  extensive.     It  probably  never  exceeded  4000  volumes. 

He  read  widely  and  consulted  books  largely ;  but  they  were  not  his  stock 
in  trade.  Rather  were  they  auxiliary  tocus;  and  often  when  he  had  ex- 
hausted a  particular  use  of  them,  he  cleared  them  out — either  selling  them, 
through  a  dealer,  or,  more  frequently,  giving  them  away.  With  bM>ks,  as 
with  eveiything  else  that  he  possessed,  he  was  a  lavish  giver ;  and  mention 
has  already  been  made  of  books,  often  of  great  value,  presented  by  him  to 
Oxford,  Sheffield,  and  Whitelands  Oollege.^  He  was  equally  open-mmded  in 
gifts  to  friends.  Incidental  mention  has  been  made  of  a  copy  of  one  of  his 
uvourite  books,  copiously  annotated!  by  himself— the  Lwre  du  Cent  BaUades 
— which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Norman  Forbes.'  There  must  be  hundreds  of 
school  and  private  collections  which  contain  books  thus  presented  from 
Ruskin's  library.  One  interesting  book  of  the  kind — his  copy  of  Carlyle's 
PaH  and  Praent,  given  to  a  young  Scottish  student — ^has  passed  into  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Ruskin,  again,  was  no  bibliophile,  in  the  collector's  sense  of  the  term. 
He  cared  nothing  for  first  editions  as  such,  and  his  collection  of  his  own 
works  was  very  small  and  imperfect.  He  possessed  some  rare  early  editions, 
which  were  of  personal  interest  to  him,  and  a  few  early  printed  books; 
but  he  was  free  from  the  weaknesses — and,  alas,  also  from  the  right  and 
..^proper  scruples — of  collectors.  The  sad  tale  of  his  barbarous  treatment  of 
books  and  MSS.  has  already  been  told.'  Here,  again,  use  was  his  only 
standard.  But  he  was  a  great  book-buyer,  and  the  letters  in  a  later  volume 
will  show  the  friendly,  and  even  affectionate,  terms  on  which  he  stood  with 
leading  members  of  the  trade  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Quaritch  and  Mr. 
F.  S.  EUis. 

For  reasons  which  will  now  be  apparent,  a  visitor  to  Ruskin's  library 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  indeed  at  any  other  given  time, 

^  See  Vol.  XXL  p.  301 ;  Vol.  XXX«  pp.  259  99q. 
•  Vol.  XXHL  p.  xxiii. 
>  Vol.  Xn.  pp.  hdx.,  Ixx. 
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would  receive  from  an  inspection  of  it  a  very  inadequate  impression  of  b 
life  among  books.  The  library,  as  he  left  it  (and  as  for  the  most  part 
still  remains),  represents  not  the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime,  but  a  residuu 
of  books  which  he  retained  from  permanent  affection  or  for  constai 
reference,  or  which  were  in  use  in  the  particular  studies  of  his  lat 
years. 

Under  this  latter  head  are  those  which  he  used  for  Our  Faihen  ha 
Told  Us — such  as  Milman's  Gibbon,  Montalembert's  Moines  d'Occideni^  M: 
man's  History  of  Christianity,  a  collection  of  books  on  Amiens  and  Abbevil] 
Gaullier's  Suisse  Historioue,  the  Pictorial  History  of  France,  Guilbert's  Histoi 


des    Villes  de  France,   Sharon    Turner's  History  of  England,  the   works 

"      "■  ------       --,   Patrick,  and  J.  ~     ^        

England  (appreciatively  annotated). 


the  Venerable  Bede,  the  life  of  St   Patrick,  and  J.  R.  Green's  Making 


Every  one  who  glanced  at  the  bookcases  in  the  study  or  hall  (the  o 
dining-room)  at  Brantwood  was  struck  by  the  comparative  paucity  of  bod 
on  art.  When  we  have  mentioned  Viollet-le-Duc's  indispensable  Didionma 
de  V Architecture,  Lord  Lindsay's  Christian  Art,  Westwood's  Miniatures  a 
Ornaments  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  MSS,,  Millingen's  and  Lenormant  ai 
De  Witte's  Cheek  Vases,  Prout's  Sketches  ai  Home  and  Abroad,  and  J.  ] 
Harding's  Elementary  Art,  the  list  of  his  important  books  in  this  departme 
is  nearly  exhausted.  Of  course,  there  were  many  other  books  on  the  Fi 
Arts  which  he  had  given  away;  but  his  art  criticism  was  always  found 
on  independent  impressions,  practice,  and  observation,  rather  than  on  ^  autl 
rities."  Of  photographs,  prints,  and  Galleries,  a  large  stock  remained 
him,  even  after  his  innumerable  gifts  in  this  kind  to  schools,  colleges,  ai 
individuals.  Still  less  did  the  library  give  any  indication  of  Ruskin's  studi 
in  Economics.  There  is  a  ''  grand,  thick,  bevelled,  gilded,  crushed  moroo 
series  lettered  (by  Ruskin)  Hephasstus,  which  turns  out  to  be  Let  Ouom 
des  Deux  Mondes  (1857) — the  only  sample  we  can  find  of  the  Politic 
Economy  we  were  looking  for ;  nor  is  there  anything  of  the  sort  elsewhe 
in  the  room."  ^  But,  corresponding  perhaps  to  the  photographs  in  the  ea 
of  art,  are  accumulations  of  pieces  justificaiives  in  the  form  of  newspapc 
cuttings.  A  collection  of  old  newspapers  1643-1663  (referred  to  in  /*« 
Clavigera,  Letter  15)  were  given  by  Ruskin  "to  his  dear  friend  Frederi* 
Gale,"  and  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  July  1891. 

Of  standard  works  in  general  literature,  the  Library  contained  old  editioi 
of  most  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  with  a  few  translations  such 
Douglas's  Firgil  (1553),  an  early  edition  of  Chapman's  Homer,  and  Jowetl 
Plaio,     The  standard  English  poets  were  also  largely  represented  (includii 
the  original  edition  of  Cowley,  1668). 

Of  what  the  dealers  call  "  association  books,"  Ruskin  had  several  whi( 
interested  him  for  their  history — as,  for  instance,  a  "Linnaeus"  that  hi 
belonged  to  Ray,  the  great  Cumbrian  botanist ;  A  DycUogue  of  Syr  TTujm 
More  Knyghte  (1530),  with  the  autograph  "francis  Bacons  booke  " ;  and 
Dialogo  di  Antonio  Manetti  circa  al  siio,  forma  et  misure  deUo  Inferno  di  Dan 
Aligheri  (1506),  inscribed  apparently  by  the  great  artist  "di  Michelagn 
Buonarroti."  Others  were  interesting  to  him  in  connexion  with  the  histo: 
of  his  own  life.  He  kept  his  grandfather's  Bums,  his  father's  Byron,  ai 
his  own   College  ArisiopJianes  (with  copious  lecture-notes  and    sketches  f 

*  Ruskin  Relics,  p.  186^ 
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The  Poetry  of  ArckUedmre  in  blank  spacet).  He  kept^  too,  hit  fiither'n  oopjr 
of  Alexander  Adam'R  AwMm  AtUUpMet  (1819)  and  his  own  copy  of  tne 
same  author's  Laim  Gramtmar — a  book  referred  to  in  PngierUa,  Amonff 
books  presented  to  Ruskiu^  the  most  interesting  is  Rogers's  fialju.  ^^ 
this,  a  note  will  be  found  in  PraHeriia.^  Another  iMok  is  one  of  twctiiv-6ve 
copies  on  large  paper,  finely  bound  in  morocco,  of  D.  G.  Itossettl's  fioemit 
published  by  F.  S.  Ellis  in  1870.  This  was  presented  to  Ruskin  by  his 
firiend,  the  publisher,  who  wrote  (September  7,  1871): — 

''May  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  book  in  the  production  of  whirli  msctiltinry  Iim 
had  no  part  or  lot?  It  is  printed  at  hand-prets  on  hand-made  pap^rt  and  Hotitid 
entirely  oy  hand  in  hand-dressed  leather.  I  oelieve  I  may  iiafely  chiillenge  niachliia 
work  to  produce  a  volume  at  once  as  good-loolciog  and  as  lasting.** 

There  is  also  a  copy  of  Morris's  Earikfy  Paradite^  ''  From  his  Aricnd  the 
author." 

The  library  is  rich  in  works  which  tell  of  Ruskin's  hobbles,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  rode  them.  His  interest  in  science  was  "  unscientific  " ; 
he  cared,  in  natural  history,  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  creatures  or  plants, 
and  for  the  sentiments  that  clustered  round  them.  Therefore  his  scientific 
bodes  were  sometimes  out  of  date,  but  nearly  always  artistic.  His  Gould's 
IKrdi  he  had  given  away;  but  he  kept  Yarrell's  (though  here  he  did  not 
like  the  cuts).  He  had  three  sets  of  Bewick,  and  a  set  of  Donovan's 
BriUsk  ImtecU,  with  its  beautifully  coloured  plates.  Among  his  botanical 
books,  were  nineteen  massive  folios  of  the  Florm  Damieof  Dactiplio,  which 
he  characteriatically  shortened  for  reference  to  Flora  Damca;  the  twenty- 
seven  volumes  of  Cortis's  Bcianical  Magazine,  which  Is  doubtless  very  much 
out  of  date,  though  its  beautiful  plates  have  never  been  tariMUMed ;  and 
many  other  of  the  works  referred  to  in  Proterpma.  In  geology,  he  set 
moat  store  by  Saossure,  Phillips,  and  Forbes.  In  mineralogy,  he  had 
Jameson,  Qoiseaaz,  MiDer,  and  some  more  modem  handbooks,  h*iih  Kngllth 
and  French.  Another  of  bis  bobUcs  was  heraldry,  and  a  copy  of  Ottllllni 
(I6S8)  is  eoloared  by  Ruskin  and  moeb  marked.  One  oomer  In  the  siiidir 
eontsfaied  several  books  on  rhess  a  game,  as  we  have  seen  /above^  p.  xlv.), 
of  whiefa  he  was  very  laad^  Among  these  is  a  MS.  tfaoscrfpt  m  John 
Cochiane's  material  lor  Looaf  Imdum  Ckeu  Ijeaves. 

A  qiecial  set  of  drawers  was  set  apart  In  the  Lfbrsfy  tar  Raskin's  large 
eoDeetion  of  wmpt.  Of  his  interest  in  map-drawing,  aeeount  ha«  already 
been  given  (Vol.  XXVIL  pp.  LoL^xxili.);  he  was  a  dlUg^nt  reader  id 
mapsL*  and  eofleeted  them  wberever  he  went: — 


aie  stiD  hn  ifst  aup  «f  the  Laha*,  hmn  J^mMmn  ^flUrfn  m 
ie,  and  Ua  aU  KeOar's  fkriimrlmM4  t4  1)144,  vMeh  hit  mm4  fm%f 
yoan  later,  sning  that  'ha  did  nat  want  %kn  rsilvay*,  wuA  na  tmw  wmf  t^tnwm 
the  raidi  Wctcr/  Of  £iiof  iie  Umtm,  sack  m  Vanwsa  arid  Awmam,  ihans  ara  htrati 
'  s.  the  hmi  that  eaald  he  Uaght;  an4  af  awna  nwwm  4'miheU,  lfb« 
,  there  m  ^aHe  a  mnry  «f  emrUAififf,    A  highly  dalalM  msp  #/f  14^4if€, 


^  Iraiifvi  ai  Srfwam  wl  rt^tmn  tJMt  ia  hm  4i00s9^^tifm  f4  '^'Tka  t4ml  Hm^/' 
the  SaafT  Mnfensa  a  **mmi^  tsaia,  grmnwuif  aad<w  a  «^laetWm  f4  Uf$^  m^U  mam 
muL  caaa&    Of  a3  kasAa  iSkma  an  the  iamft  waahmfoa  U*  food  aa4  iha  ri^hsH  In 
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from  a  wine  advertiflement,  was  found  nsefol ;  likewise  Britain  with  the  '  cent 
oi  Trinity  College,  London/  which  he  kept  for  its  clearness.  Philip's  Autkei 
Map  qf  England  is  endorsed  'good  common  use/  and  he  even  kept  close  at  hi 
A  set  of  children's  dissecting  maps.  The  Ordnance  Survey  is  fully  representi 
hat  because  too  much  was  put  into  these  beautiful  six-inch  sheets,  he  has  colon: 
them  fancifully  and  vigorously,  to  get  clear  divisions  of  important  parts.  •  •  • 
eolleeted  bird's-eye  views  in  great  variety,  from  Maclure  &  Macdonald's  lit 
mph  of  the  Soudan,  to  quaint  old  panoramas,  of  which  one — ^the  mountains  si 
nrom  the  Buet — is  quite  lilce  a  William  Blake  design  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and 
to  serve  as  a  background  to  all  the  mythologies."  ^ 

Much  of  Raskin's  &voarite  reading  was  kept  for  wakeful  nighti  in 
bedroom.     Here  may  still  be  seen  many  shelves  filled  with  the  books 
his  youth,  ''a  most  curious  collection  of  dingy  antiquity."     Here  also,  as 
other  rooms,  were  numerous  French  novels.     But  most  used  probably  of 
bedside  books  was  a  Bible,  in  six  volumes,  one  containing  the  Apocryp 
In  the  same   room  he  kept  Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  Scott  and   Byi 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Madame  de  Geidis,  Carlyle  and  Helps.     Of  Lockha 
life  of  Scott  he  had  two  sets — the  first  edition,  and  the  edition  in 
volumes  of  I869.      It  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  hope  that  the   sentei 
will   meet   the  eye  of   some  modem    publishers,  that    Ruskin   was  mi 
irritated  by  the  inconspicuous  lettering  of  the  numbers  of  the   volun 
He    printed    the    numbers   boldly  in   red   ink   and   pasted    them    on 
volumes.     In  many  modem  books,  in  these  days  of  ornamental  binding 
is  as  difficult  to  read  the  number  of  the  volume,  or  even  the   title  of 
book,  as  to  pick  out  the  name  of  a  station  from  the  advertisements  on 
underground  railway. 

Ruskin's  collection  of  manuscripts  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  cont 
of  his  library  of  which  he  was  perhaps  most  proud.  References  to  tt 
will  be  found  here  (vp,  666-667,  726),  and  in  Later  volumes  of  the  edit 

Of  his  illuminatea  numiucripU,  much  incidental  reference  has  been  m 
in  previous  volumes.  Two  of  his  finest  books — the  "Psalter  of  St.  Loi 
(as  he  called  it  *)  aiid  the  "  Missal  of  Yolande  "  * — are  now  in  the  lihi 
of  Mr.  Henry  Yates  Thompson,  who  also  possesses  one  volume  of  Rusk 
Antiphonaire  of  Beaupr6.^  These  beautiful  books  are  all  referred  tfl 
Ruskin's  Works.  A  Book  of  Devotions,  written,  Ruskin  conjectured,  ' 
the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,"  has  been  mentioned  above  (pp.  218,  231). 
Book  of  Hours,  French  work  of  the  early  fourteenth  century,  has  b 
acquired  since  Ruskin's  death  by  the  British  Museum.^     A  Psalter,  etc. 


matter;  the  course  of  roads  and  rivers,  the  contour  lines  and  the  forests  in 
maps — the  reeft,  soundings,  anchors,  sailing  marks,  and  little  pilot-pictures  in 
charts — and,  in  both,  the  bead-roll  of  naQies,  make  them  of  all  printed  matter 
most  fit  to  stimulate  and  satisfy  the  fancy"  (Etsapf  qf  Travel,  1905,  p.  204). 


W.  G.  Collingwood's  RuMn  Relics.  ^.  116,  116. 
'  For  its  correct  description,  see  Vol.  aXI. 


»  See  Vol.  XXI.  p.  270  n. 
^  This  is  the  book  of  which 


p.  15  n. 


a  page  is  reproduced  in  colours  in  Vol.  ^^CXX 
(p.  489). 

^  Additional  MSS.,  36,684.  '^  Hours,  etc.,  in  Latin,  containing  Calendar  with 
Omer  Saints,  Hours  of  the  Virgin,  Septem  Psalmi,  Letania,  Hymns,  etc.  155  le 
vellum.  Circ.  1320.  Illuminated  miniature  initials.  Margins  profusely  decor 
with  grotesques." 
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the  same  period  and  workmanship,  was  given  to  '' Laurence  Hilliard  with 
John  Ruskin's  love,  Brantwood^  S5th  January  1881^"  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Quaritch.^  An  Old  Testament  in  Greek — lettered  on  the 
back  ''tenth  century" — is  ascribed  to  that  date  by  Ruskin ;  but  the  true 
date,  as  was  discovered  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Caspar  Ren^  Gregory,  is  1463. 
It  was  annotated  by  Ruskin  as  he  read ;  as  also  was  the  Greek  Psalter,  in 
the  Coniston  Museum.  A  Greek  Lectionary,  of  the  tenth  centuiy,  still 
more  copiously  annotated,  is  described  below  (p.  703).  Among  his  other 
illuminated  MS.  books  was  a  large  fourteenth-century  Latin  Bible,  of  which 
Mr.  Collingwood  has  an  interesting  recollection: — 

''It  is  splendidly  written  in  doable  columns  with  stiff  Gothic  patterns  in  red 
and  blue,  and  daintv  little  decorative  initials,  each  a  picture.  Some  of  thene  he 
used  to  set  his  pupils  and  assistants  to  enlarge ;  and  a  very  difficult  Job  it  wsn  to 
get  the  carves  to  Raskin's  mind.  If  you  made  them  too  circular  be  would  eicpoand 
Uie  spring  of  the  lines  until  vou  felt  that  you  had  been  guilW  of  all  the  vices  of 
the  vulgarest  architect's  draughtsman.  If  you  insisted  on  the  '"^infinite '  and  hyDer- 
bolic  sweep  of  the  contour — and  you  can't  magnify  a  sixpence  into  a  dinner-plate 
without  some  parti  prii — then  you  had  the  lecture  on  Moderation  and  Reitraint. 
But  Ruskin  was  always  very  good-humoured  and  patient  in  these  lessons ;  in  the 
end  a  happy  mean  was  found  between  licence  and  Formality,  and  such  works  as 
the  '  Noah's  Ark  '  were  elaborated."  ' 

Ruskin  had  also  a  Versio  Vulgata  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century;  a  small 
thirteenth-century  Bible,  English  written;  another  of  the  same  period, 
Italian ;  and  a  German  MS.  Latin  prayer-book  and  psalter  dating  from  about 
1220.  But  the  MS.  Bible  which  he  most  prized  was  "King  Hakon's,"  so 
called  from  a  reference  on  the  fly-leaf  to  King  Hakon  V.  of  Norway.  The 
book  is  of  French  work  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
inscription  being  translated  reads:  "In  1310  brother  Henry,  provincial  prior, 
bought  this  book  from  the  Conventus  at  Haderslev  (in  Sleswig)  out  of  the 
gift  of  my  lord  the  King  of  Norway."  It  is  on  613  leaves  of  thin  vellum, 
measuring  4^  by  6^  inches,  written  in  tiny  black-letter,  double  columned, 
every  page  ornamented.  There  are  more  than  eighty  pictures,  and  hundreds 
of  daintily  coloured  initials — a  perfect  treasury  of  decorative  art.  Of  the 
illuminated  MSS.  which  Ruskin  presented  to  or  bought  for  the  St.  George's 
Guild,  account  is  given  in  Vol.  XXX. 

Ruskin's  library  included  also  many  printed  Bibles — ^such  as  a  Latin 
version  in  three  volumes,  printed  by  Fran.  Gryphius,  1541,  with  numerous 
cuts.  One  of  these — a  Baskett  Bible  of  1741 — is  that  in  which  Ruskin's 
father  thus  noted  the  boy's  birth: — 

"  John  Ruskin,  son  of  John  James  Ruskin  and  Margaret  Ruskin,  Born 
8  February  1819  at  |  past  7  o'clock  Morning.  Babtued  (tie)  20  Feby. 
1819  by  the  Rev^'  Mr.  Boyd." 

The  inscription  is  opposite  to  a  pencil  drawing,  probably  by  John  Ruskin 
in  his  boyhood,  which  is  stuck  in  as  a  frontispiece — a  copy  from  a  picture 
of  Jesus  Mocked.  The  book  has  bound  up  with  it  at  the  end  The  Ptalmt 
of  David  in  Metier,  Edinburgh,  1738. 

^  See  No.  1581  (and  Plate  at  end)  in  his  Catalogue  of  1908. 
'  Ruskin  Relies,  p  205.    This  study  of  an  illuminated  letter,  with  Noah's  ark, 
is  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield :  see  Vol.  XXX.  p.  258. 
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Another  Ba^kett  Biblej  of  1749,  bears  CArlier  registers  of  tl 

"John  Ruakin,  Bftptized  Aprill  &th,  1732  O-S." 

The  children  of  thit  John  follow,  with  dates  and  hours  of  birth  bi 
1756  nurl  1772.  One  of  thera^  John  Thomas  (born  October  t2,  1761 
the  father  of  John  James, 

Eimkin  treasured  also  the  Bible  (now  in  the  Coniston  Museum 
which^  as  he  noted  on  the  fly-leaf^  his  mother  taught  him.  His  I 
Bible  (Oxford,  1846,  inscribed  "Margaret  Ruakin  tc  her  husband, 
Jjtmes  RuskLUj  1850")  was  used  by  the  son  In  later  times,  and  is 
marked  and  annotated  by  him.  It  is  worth  noting,  in  coime^ioE 
what  has  been  said  above  (p,  xUk),  that  Ruskin's  study  of  the  Bib 
unassisted  by  any  theologicd  library  of  commentaries;  though  he  ki 
him  Smith's  Bihle  Dietionmy,  the  Engluhnans  Greek  Canayrdancej  SI 
Tramtntmn  of  the  Hebrew  Seripturt^Sf  and  Finden's  Lofidicape  iUnstrak 
Ike  Bible.  For  use  in  travelling  he  had  various  little  Testaments  vrU 
tarded  with  him,  such  as  the  set  shown  in  the  Ruskin  Exhibit 
Coniston  in  1900. 


>,*      ^  ^  ^  ^*^ 
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A  Page  of  a  Greek  Lectionary 

ANNOTATED    BY    RU8KIN 
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A  Book  or  LnsoNs  in  Grbbk. — Raskin,  as  has  already  beeu  stated 
(VoL  XII.  pp.  Izix.-lzx.),  annotated  his  illuminated  MSS.  freely.  He  did 
this  ^at  various  times  from  1 873  to  1 875)  copiously^  and  in  ink,  in  his  most 
valuable  tenth-eentury  Greek  Gospels,  or  rather  Book  of  Lessons,  from 
which  a  page  is  here  photographed.^  It  is  a  Urge  MS.  of  144  leaves. 
On  a  blank  leaf  inserted  in  the  middle  is  written  the  Roll  of  the  Com- 
panions of  St.  George,  referred  to  in  Fors  Clavigera  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  657). 
This  leaf  is  headed  (in  Ruskin's  hand)  :— 

''Names  of  the  companions  accepted,  forming  St  George's  Company, 
March  1876.    Written  by  the  master  in  the  presence  of  S.  Dill,  C.  Plummer." 

Tlien  follow  in  Ruskin's  hand  the  following  thirty-two  names:-;- 

Dorothy  Uveiey  Sown  Baevor  Hetty  Carey 

Fianoes  Colenso  George  Allen  Jocuma  Severn 

Eliiabeth  L.  Bowden  Alfred  Hunt  Joliet  Tylor 

Berne  Barnard  William  Sharman  Julia  Firth 

Fanny  Talbot  William  Smiiher  Annie  P.  Somencales 

R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt*  Jamee  Bordon  Catherine  Bradley 

Glulie  Saigood  Blanche  Atkinaon  SilyanoB  WOkins 

William  Bnchan  Graham  Henry  Larkin  Annie  EHsabeth  Ackworth 

Ada  HartneU  John  £.  Fowler  Bebeooa  S,  Boberti 

Thomaa  Dixon  John  Morgan  Egbert  Rydings 

Mary  Kelly  Robert  Somerrell 

•  Erased  (J.  K)  14ih  May  79. 

The  passages  referred  to  in  the  page  facsimiled  are  (in  order): 
Marie  xiv.  20-27  (seen  in  the  first  two  columns);  Mark  xir.  27-end; 
Mark  xv.  40;  Luke  xxi.  S,  9,  25;  Matthew  xiv.  81-46;  Luke  xix.  29-40; 
xxii.  7-end;  xxiU.  1-31,  S8,  44-56. 

A  few  of  the  notes  are  here  transcribed : — 

Hence  to  end  the  MS.  is  so  dean  and  pretty  that  I  will  not 
spoil  it  with  notes.  Collecting  here  any  needful  ones  only,  referring 
by  pages  column,  and  line;  as  here,  127,  2,  10,  to  the  sacramental 
ov  firi  vUa  read  February  28tb,  1875,  with  freshness  of  wonder.  .  .  . 

129.  4,  1  [Mark  xiv.  58].  How  far  is  there  true  saying  of  Christ 
remembered  in  this  fulse  witness? 

181.  4,  6  [Mark  xv.  15].  The  great  sentence  for  study  of  demo- 
cracy. 

182.  1,  6  [Mark  xv.  SS].  We  need  not  wonder  if  there  is  also 
darkness  now. 

1  [For  a  reference  to  it,  see  For$  Clavj^sray  Letter  49  (Vol.  XXVUI.  p.  244).] 
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132.  4^  15.  avvoxq  [Luke  xxi.  25].  I  never  noticed  this  strangel 
universal  word  for  all  the  forms  of  distress  that  are  now  upon  us 

136.  4,  2  [Luke  xxii.  28].  I  never  noticed  before  that  Chri 
speaks  of  all  his  life  as  temptations.  Q.  ''trials,"  better?  tli 
radical  meaning  being  ''experimented  upon." 

"Some  of  the  remarks  merely  comment  on  the  grammatical  forms,  < 
the  contractions,  or  the  style  of  writing.  Where  a  page  ia  written  wit 
a  free  hand,  evidently  to  the  scribe's  enjoyment,  he  notes  the  fiu*t;  an 
likewise  where  the  scribe  found  it  dull,  and  penned  perfunctorily.  That 
quite  like  him  to  ask  how  the  man  felt  at  his  work.  But  there  are  man 
curious  hints  of  questioning,  and  then  confessions  of  his  doubts  about  th 
doubts,  that  go  to  one's  heart  to  read. 

'"I  have  always  profound  sympathy  for  Thomas*  (John  xiv.  5) 

"'Well  questioned,  Judel'  (John  xiv.  22). 

"'This  reads  like  a  piece  of  truth  (John  xviii.  16).  How  littl 
one  thinks  of  John  being  by,  in  that  scene ! ' 

" '  The  hour  being  unknown,  as  well  as  unlooked  for  (Matt  xxi 
42),  the  Lord  comes,  and  the  servant  does  not  know  that  He  has- 
(and  has  his  portion,  unknowingly?).' 

"To  the  cry  for  Barabbas  (Matt  xxvii.  20)  he  adds,  'Remembei 
it  was  not  the  mob's  fault,  except  for  acting  as  a  mob.' 

"Pilate  washing  his  hands  (Matt  xxviL  24) — 'How  any  popuL 
elocutionist  or  yielding  governor  can  read  these  passages  of  Matthe 
and  not  shrivel!' 

"On  the  parable  of  the  vine  (John  xv.  6),  the  earlier  note  i 
the  verse  about  the  withered  branch  cast  into  the  fire  and  borne 
is — 'How  useless!  and  how  weak  and  vain  the  whole  over-fiitign< 
metaphor ! '  But  then — '  I  do  not  remember  when  I  wrote  this  not 
but  Uie  over-fitigued  metaphor  comes  to  me  to-day,  8th  Nov.  187 
in  connexion  ¥nith  the  KaO^as  rjydmja't  as  the  most  precious  and  dire 
help  and  life.' 

"You  remember  John   xv.  9:   'As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,   so  have 
loved  you;  continue  ye  in  my  love.'    That  word  was  the  help  and  life  1 
found."     (W.  G.  CoUingwood,  Ruskin  Relics,  p.  202.) 
A  few  other  notes  may  be  added: — 

John  xiv.  17.     What  utterly  useless  passages  all  these,  if  supposed 
refer  to  disciples  only.     What  worse  ^n  useless,  if  taken  by  ai 
modern  readers  to  themselves,  as  not  of  the  ico(rfu>s. 
Matt  xxvii.  6.     Our  priests  don't   even  warn  our  Chancellors   of  t 

Exchequers  of  such  dvo/iia, 
Luke  viii.  18-39.     How  precious  every  word. 
„      xi.  52.     How  little  I  have  rightly  dwelt  on  this  verse. 
„      XX.  9.     The  increase  of  rage  in  the  parable  is  one   of  the  m< 

finished  pieces  of  parable.     But  what  does  it  mean  ? 
„      xii.   34.     This  terribly  misapplied  text  is  always  difficult.      Q. 

men's  hearts  should  be  always  in  the  future? 
„      xxii.  21   et  seq.     I  never  can  see  why  any  betrayal    was   neede 
The  "Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief?"  is  so  true. 
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Lake  ziv.  26.     I  haven't  enough  studied  this  piece  of  Luke. 

Mark  Ix.  35-41.  I  have  never  thought  rightly  of  the  sense  of  BixofMi 
in  this  wonderful  passage,  nor  of  the  beautj  of  ^KayftaXurcCfMvos 
avrh  [''when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms"]. 
„      41.    ''Because  ye  belong  to  Christ."     This  simple  definition  of 

Qiristianity  much  notable. 
„  X.  46.  Leaving  Jericho  instead  of  approaching  it  One  of  what 
"divines"  call  confirmatory  inaccuracies,  and  seittible  men,  slovenly 
history. 
„  ziii.  7.  Now  what  possible  meaning  can  there  be  in  this  sen- 
tence [from  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  to  the  uttermost  part 
of  heaven].  The  closing  words  are  quite  dreadful  in  their  hopeless 
fidsehood.  No  metaphor  under-meaning,  or  equivocal  force  can  be 
pretended  for  them. 

Luke  XV.  31.  "Child,  thou  art  always  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have 
is  thine."  How  many  clergymen  have  ever  preached  from  this 
infinitely  tender  verse? 

A  Birthday  Book.— At  the  Ruskin  Exhibition  at  Coniston  (1902)  was 
a  birthday  book,  laid  open  at  the  page  where  Ruskin  had  inscribed  his 
name.  "Opposite  is  a  pious  couplet  in  which  the  blessings  of  'God's 
Saints'  are  enlarged  upon.  Ruskin  added  an  asterisk,  referring  to  his 
comment  at  the  foot  of  the  page : 

"'God's  saints.     Yes,  but  how  about  God's  sinners?    J.  R.'" 

{Daify  News,  February  8,  1902.) 

FrrzGBRALD's  "Omar  Khayyam." — Ruskin  had  been  one  of  the  early 
admirers  of  FitsGerald's  now  famous  version.  A  transcript  of  the  first 
edition  (1859)  was  made  for  him  in  one  of  his  notebooks,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1863  he  addressed  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  "The  Translator  of 
the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar" — "a  sudden  fit  of  fancy,  I  suppose,"  said  Fits- 
Gerald  afterwards,  "which  he  is  subject  to."  Ruskin  entrusted  the  letter 
to  an  American  fnend,  who  after  ten  years  (April  1873)  handed  it  to 
Professor  Norton.  By  him  it  was  sent  to  Carlyle,  who  thereby  became 
aware  for  the  first  time  of  his  friend  FitsGerald's  work.^  Some  reference 
to  the  book  is  contained  in  Ruskin's  letter  to  Norton  of  August  9,  1869. 
A  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  (1879)  was  in  Ruskin's  library,  and  "some 
readers  may  be  interested  in  his  dissent  to  stanza  34  ("Then  of  the  Thee 
in  me  who  works  behind"),  and  energetic  assent  to  21  ("Ah,  my  Beloved"), 
25  ("Alike  for  those"),  45  ("'Tis  but  a  tent"),  and  46  ("And  fear  not">.« 

in  his  copy  of  Anatole  France's  Le  Crime  de  Syhestre  Bonnard :  "  £x- 
quisite,  but  cannot  be  read  fast."* 

1  [See  William  Aldis  Wrighf  s  LeUen  and  Literary  Remaku  qf  Edward  FUMQerald, 
1889,  voL  L  pp.  353-365,  where  Csrlyle's  letter  to  FitsOerald  and  FitxOMvld's 
reply  are  givenJ 

^[RuMkin  Relics,  p.  190.] 

'  r' Happy  Memories  of  John  Raskin,*'  by  L.  Allen  Barker,  in  the  Puritan, 
May  1900,  p.  346 ;  and  Scrilme/e  Magaarine,  November  1906,  p.  568.] 
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Jowett's  Plato:  "The  Rbpvbuc"  (ix.  S91-69»,  vol  iL  p.   48S).— Tl 
following  notes  are  from  a  copy  of  the  book  given  by  Raskin  to  Whit 
lands  College,  and  are  here  reprinted  from  Igdranl,  November  1890,  voL 
pp.  95-96:— 


] 


Jowbtt's  Translation 

The  man  of  understanding  will  con- 
centrate himself  on  this  as  uie  work  of 
life.  And  in  the  first  place^  he  will 
honour  studies  which  impress  the  quali- 
ties on  his  soul,  and  will  disregard 
others? 

Clearly,  he  said. 

In  the  next  place,  he  will  keep  under 
his  hody,  and  so  fitr  will  he  be  from 
yielding  to  brutal  and  irrational  pleasure, 
that  he  will  regard  even  health  as  quite 
a  secondary  matter ;  his  first  object  will 
be  not  that  he  ma^  be  fftir  or  strong 
or  well  unless  he  is  likely  thereby  to 

Sin  temperance,  but  he  will  be  always 
sirous  of  preserving  the  harmony  of 
the  body  jfor  the  sake  of  the  concord  of 
the  soul? 

Certainly,  he  replied,  that  he  will,  if 
he  has  true  music  in  him. 

And  there  is  a  principle  of  order  and 
harmony  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth ; 
this  also  he  will  observe,  and  will  not 
allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  opinion 
of  the  world  and  heap  up  riches  to  his 
own  infinite  harm? 

I  think  not,  he  said. 

He  will  look  at  the  city  which  ii  within 
him,  and  take  care  to  avoid  any  change 
of  his  own  institutions,  such  as  might 
arise  either  from  abundance  or  from  want ; 
.  and  he  will  duly  regulate  his  acquisition 
and  expense,  in  so  far  as  he  is  able? 

Very  true. 

592.  And  for  the  same  reason,  he 
will  accept  such  honours  as  he  deems 
likely  to  make  him  a  better  man ;  but 
those  which  are  likely  to  disorder  his 
constitution,  whether  private  or  public 
honours,  he  will  avoidr 


Buskin's  RETRAirtLATioN 

Will  not  then  the  man  of  onderstan 
ing  gather  all  that  it  in  him  and  etret 
himielf  like  a  bent  how  to  this  aim 
H/et  And  in  the  first  place,  bono 
studies  which  thue  ehaetim  and  deUt 
his  soul  in  peffectneee,  and  will  deej^ 
at  here? 

Clearly,  he  said. 

In  the  next  place,  he  will  keep  und 
his  body,  and  so  fitr  will  he  be  frc 
yielding  to  brutal  and  irrational  ph 
sure,*  that  he  will  not  even  firet  hok 
bodily  health  a»  hie  main  object,  nor  dem 
to  be  fiadr  or  strong  or  well,  unless  he 
likely  thereby  to  gain  temperance,  b 
he  will  be  always  oesirous  of  preservii 
the  harmony  of  the  body  for  the  sa 
of  the  concord  of  the  soul  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied,  that  he  will, 
he  ie  indeed  tatight  hy  the  Mueee. 

And  he  will  alio  keep  the  principle 
classing  and  concord  in  the  acquisiti 
of  wealth  ;  and  will  not,  because  t 
mob  beatify  him,  increase  his  endless  lo 
qf  wealth  to  his  own  infinite  harm? 

I  think  not,  he  said. 

He  will  look  at  the  city  which  is  with 
him,  and  take  care  to  avoid  any  chan 
of  his  own  institutions,  such  as  mig 
arise  either  from  abundance  or  frc 
want ;  and  he  will  duly  regxilate  his  i 
quisition  and  expense,  in  so  &r  as 
is  able? 

Very  true. 

692.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  '. 
will  accept  such  honours  as  he  deei 
likely  to  make  him  a  better  man ;  b 
those  which  are  likely  to  loosen  i 
possessed  habit,  whether  private  or  pub 
honours,  he  will  avoidr 


Memoir  of  Dr.  John  Fotheroill. —  Fothergill  (1712-1780)  was  a  phyi 
cian,  who  kept  up  at  Upton,  Essex,  one  of  the  finest  botanical  gardens 
Europe,  and  was  a  chief  founder  of  the  Quaker  School  at  Ackworth.     ] 
1879   the    School    celebrated    its   centenary,   and    the   following    book   w, 

*  Plato  does    not  mean    here    dissipation  of  a   destructive   kind   (as    the  ne 
sentence  shows),  but  healthy  animal  stupidities — hunting,  shooting,  and  the  like. 
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issued  on  that  occasion :  A  NamUke  of  ike  Proceedingt  at  ike  CMMralim  of 
ike  Ceniauny  of  Ackmorik  School,  26ik  md  STtk  of  Sixth  Momth,  1879,  edited 
ly  James  Hemry  Barber.  Also  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Fothergill  hy  James 
Hack  Tmke.  .  .  .  PuhUshed  by  the  Cadautry  Commitiee,  Ackmorih  School,  1879. 
A  copj  of  this  was  sent  to  Ruskin  by  Henry  Swan,  and  an  account  of 
Raskin's  marginalia  is  here  appended  from  J.  Spence  Hodgson's  "John 
Roskins  AnnoUtions  of  J.  H.  Tuke's  Memoir  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill" 
at  pp.  5S-54  of  Proceedings  of  the  Ackworih  Old  Scholars^  Associatiom,  Pari  V. 
Seventh  Month  1886;  DartingUm  :  Harrison  Penney,  Printer,  Prebend  Row  : — 

At  p.  18,  in  a  notice  of  an  exhibition  of  the  Industrial  Schools' 
Association,  Ruskin  writes  after  ''staining  and  polishing  of  different 
kinds  of  wood,  "wood  inlay  should  be  added." 

On  the  woodcut  of  a  cameo  portrait  of  Fothergill  (p.  36)  by 
Wedgwood:  ''Quite  splendid  drawing  and  woodcutting.  At  p.  71, 
where  the  author  says  of  this  portrait  that  it  was  probably  modelled 
by  Flaxman,  Ruskin  writes :  "  Much  too  good  for  Flaxman." 

On  p.  53  is  written:  "The  opposite  plate  is  quite  uniquely  beau* 
tiful  so  £ur  as  my  knowledge  reaches  in  expressing  the  general 
character  of  old  Yorkshire." — The  plate  is  a  woodcut  of  "  Canr-£nd, 
Semmer  Water,  Wensleydale,  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill." 

On  p.  77  he  is  struck  with  the  remark,  "We  find  no  trace  of 
the  Doctor's  attention  to  disorders  of  the  mind,"  and  writes  against 
it,  "Most  noUble."  Further  down,  opposite  the  words  "The  Ume 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  introduction  of  any  rational  treatment  of 
mental  disorders/'  Ruskin  says :  "  Query — the  disorder,  not  the  treat* 
ment,  of  modem  invention." 

Passage  describing  Dr.  FothergHTs  exertions  re  the  employment  of 
criminals  and  the  feeding  of  the  poor  (pp.  75,  76). — ^Twelve  notes  of 
exclamation—" !!!!!!!!!!!!  Lovely."  Dr.  FothergUl's  protest  against 
the  war  with  France  (p.  77). — Underlined  trebly. 

Mill's  "  Libbrtv."— Ruskin's  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  (1859) 
was  in  Sir  John  Simon's  library  (now  in  that  of  E.  T.  Cook).  Ruskin 
read  the  book  with  appreciation  and  often  with  assent  In  writing  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  Modern  Painters  (I860)  of  Freedom,  as  consisting  "in  deep 
and  soft  consent  of  individual  helpfulness,"  he  refrains  from  enlarging  on 
the  subject,  as  "all  that  I  should  care  to  say  has  been  already  said 
admirably  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  essay  on  LU>erty"  (Vol.  VII.  p.  229). 
But  Ruskin's  assent  was  limited.  "There  is  much  that  is  true,"  he  wrote 
in  The  Cestus  of  Aglaia  (§  80),  "in  the  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  essay  on  Liberty 
which  treats  of  ^eedom  of^  thought;  some  important  truths  are  there 
beautifully  expressed,  but  many,  quite  vital,  are  omitted ;  and  the  balance, 
therefore,  is  wrongly  struck"  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  127).  Ruskin's  marginalia  indi- 
cate some  of  the  points  of  assent  and  dissent 

In  ch.  ii.  ("Of  the  Liberty  of  Thought  and  Discussion")  Mill  discusses 
the  "incomplete  and  one-sided"  character  of  "Christian  morality  (so 
called),"  pp.  89>  90.     Ruskin  marks  the  passage  thus: 

"Capital;  so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  Christianity.  Wholly  false 
so  far  as  it  rektes  to  Christ's  Christianity." 
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Mill  says  that  a  pnetieal  political  maxim  is  to  be  read  <'in  the  Koran,  i 
the  New  Testament*'    Ruskin  notes  against  the  latter  words : 

"  No,  for  the  New  Testament  does  not  applj  itself." 

Among  passages  which  Ruskin  notes  with  emphatic  assent  is  this  (p.  9. 
"  If  Christians  would  teach  infidels  to  be  just  to  Christianity,  they  shoi 
themselves  be  just  to  infidelity." 

In  ch.  iv.  C*  Of  the  Limits  to  the  Authority  of  Society  over  the  lo 
vidual ")  Mill  criticises  severely  the  theory  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliai 
/p.  161 )— ''a  theory  of  'social  righto/  the  like  of  which  probably  ne 
lound  ito  way  into  distinct  language — being  nothing  short  of  this — thai 
is  the  absolute  right  of  every  wditndual,  that  every  other  individual  shall 
m  every  respect  exactly  as  he  ought;  that  whatsoever  fails  thereof  in  i 
smallest  particular  (a)  violates  my  social  rifht,  and  (6)  entitles  me 
demand  from  the  legislature  the  removal  of  the  grievance."  Mill 
nounces  this  as  ''a  monstrous  principle,"  on  the  ground  that  ''there  is 
violation  of  liberty  which  ft  would  not  justify  ...  for  the  moment 
opinion  which  /  consider  noxious,  passes  any  one's  lips,  it  invades  all 
^social  righto'  attributed  to  me  by  the  Alliance."  The  underlining  1 
the  (a)  and  (6)  are  Rusldn's.  Against  the  first  passage  so  nnderlined 
writes,  ''Quite  true."  To  (a)  he  says  «»Yes";  to  {b),  "Does  not  folio 
And  eonnectlnff  the  underlined  /  consider  with  the  passage  ''act  exa4 
as  he  ought,"  he  writes  in  the  margin : 

'^Nonsense.     'As  he  tmght,'  yes;  but  *as  I  consider  he  ought^* 
The  slip  in  of  this  false  assumption  spoils  all" 

Mill's  "PoLmcAL  Economy." — Ruskin's  copy  of  the  first  edition 
2  vols.,  18^^  ^<^  given  by  him  to  F.  S.  Ellis,  and  is  now  in  the  pos 
sion  of  Mr.  T.  Thornton.  It  contains  many  commento  in  the  margin — 1 
on  pp.  10-11,  where  Mill  says,  "Wealth,  then,  may  be  defined,  all  ns< 
or  agreeable  things  which  possess  exchangeable  value,"  Ruskin  notes: 

"  Let  usefulness  be  x,  exchangeableness  v.  So  the  sum  of  wei 
;ry»0  whether  x^O  or  y  =  0.  Tnis  is  all  False.  Wealth  consists 
objecto  which  have  useable  value  of  which  the  quantity  is  limit 
This  is  not  in  other  words  exchangeable  value.  It  is  still  wea 
though  there  may  be  no  one  to  exchange  it  with." 

Often  Ruskin  marks  passages  as  ''excellent,"  "very  good,*'  "capit 
"admirable,"  "very  important";  occasionally  he  marks  in  an  oppo 
sense. 

Upon  Mill's  definition    of  Labour  as  including  "all  feelings    of  a 
agreeable  kind,  all   bodily   inconvenience   or  mental   annoyance,  connec 
with  the  employment  of  one's  thoughto,  muscles,  etc.,"  Ruskin  asks : 

"Why  not  feelings  of  an  agreeable  kind?  Are  feelings  wl 
retard  labour  more  a  part  of  labour  than  those  which  accelei 
it?" 
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Upon  Miirs  remarict  (i.  1,  §  9)  about  ''the  eomptrative  ftinetloiii  of 
labour  and  natural  powers/'  Rutldn  notet: 

''The  fidlacy  in  this  being  of  no  importance  is  not  worth 
exposing,  but  note  it.  The  question  is  not  whether  muscular 
action  of  man  in  moring  things  supersedes  natural  powers;  but 
how  far  natural  powers  can  be  made  aUo  to  supersede  this  natural 
action." 

Rejected  Books. — "  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  have  sold  by  auction  a 
number  of  books  '  having  the  autograph  of  John  Ruskin,  and  notes  of  his 
reasons  for  removing  them  from  his  library.'  One  book  goes  'because  its 
owner  has  never  read  it ' ;  anotlier  '  because  there  is  no  nope  of  reading 
now.'  A  book  of  old  Italian  legends  went  because  'life  is  too  short  for 
legends  now';  and  the  Naikmal  Gallery  of  Pkturei  by  Urn  Ortai  Moiitn  is 
banished  as  'an  old  school-book  of  the  stupidest — done  with  at  lastl'" 
{The  Pen,  May  29,  1880.) 
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HOW  RUSKIN  WROTE 

GRAMMAR 

RUSKIN  AND  TYPOGRAPHY  (WITH  80MK 

LETTERS) 
AX7TH0R    AND    PRINTERS   (WITH    SOME 

LETTERS) 
AS    CHILDREN'S    FRIEND    (WITH    SOME 

LETTERS) 
MASTER  AND  SERVANTS  (WITH  A  LETTER) 
RUSKIN  AND  THE  BRICKLAYER 
AS    ENGINEER:    A    MEMORIAL  AT   FUL- 

KING 


A  DAY  on  hRRWRNTWATKiR 

A    imAwiNo    nr    a    rEATHtHl    ANII 

NUTTRRrLIRII 
AT  THE  WORRINn  MEIf'll  CnMiAOR 
A  OARORN   fANTY  AT   MIM  tmiUUm^n 
TOUACCC) 
AN  OLD  COLLIER 
RUSKIN  ANff  CARLYLE 
RUSKIN  ANO  rREriERIO  MARRIMlIf 
THE  KAOLINS  EYE 
THE  IIRANTWOOD  PtflTt'llAU 
RUSKIN'S  (HHrthWYn 


OBITER   DICTA 


ARCHITECTURAL  ORNAMENT 
ART,  IMMORTALITT9  AND  NATURE 
''BBUETING"  AND  ^KNOWING' 
BOOKS  POR  GIRLS 
CATS  or  HSATEV 
CORT*5  ""lOVlCA 

THE  ETHICS  OF  *  EXPERT  ttWQ* 
THE  GCEDBS  OF  LONDON 


MUCH  XXD  mAKEntAUm  MtAM? 
mow  TO  BBCOME  AN  ARTnT 
TKTOft  WVQO 
TMmXTJkLTTW 


h%%m  town  HALL 

LuiNf  AT  %MHhm9 
U(yif%nn  waupauu 

SARAH  r,HAWt^%  ^ir/EAI/A^ 

na/rrn  yiAwvncntrf 

THE  ART  ff9  mmiiHffAtUm 

*TNE  purtrriEirr  tntm,  m  nkftfun 
THZ  TRtnr  hAm 

WALT  WimMAN 

w/ytK  Awtf  untmn 


UMXLLAUtA 


A 

A  ;ap 


rjmr  at  otahvvcw 

71X9F  09  tCYKlW 
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How  RusKiN  wRon. — ^The  csre  with  which  RaBldn  wrote  and  revited  has 
already  been  amply  explained  in  thia  edition.  But  some  further  particulars  may 
be  added.  He  would  often,  after  revising  his  MS.,  have  it  read  oat  to  him  by  a 
friend  or  assistant,  in  order  the  better  to  judge  of  the  sound  of  his  words.  He 
used  to  write  on  a  flat  table,  not  on  a  desk.  He  used  a  cork  pen-holder  with 
a  fine  steel  pen.  Unlike  some  authors,  however,  he  was  ''not  at  all  a  slave 
to  his  tools.  He  could  write  anywhere,  on  anything,  with  anything;  he  wanted 
no  pen-wiper,  no  special  form  of  paper,  or  other  'hd.'"^  Am  has  be«i  already 
explained,  much  of  his  literary  work  was  done  in  foreign  inns,  or  wavsido 
lo^ngs.*  When  at  home,  he  commonly  used — in  his  earlier  years — blue  foolscap 
or  quarto  (such  as  has  been  employed  in  this  edition  for  the  faenmiki  of  his  MS.) ; 
in  his  later  years  he  preferred  ruled  white  foolscap.  A  good  deal  of  his  work  wsa 
written,  in  ue  first  instance,  in  bound  note-books;  this  was  especiaUy  his  habit 
when  he  was  abroad.  His  first  rough  copy  was  often  transcribed  by  an  assistant 
or  secretary.  He  revised  his  first  proofs  very  largely,  but  he  was  impatient,  as  he 
often  said,  of  final  revises,  and  this  work,  as  we  liave  seen,  was  for  many  years 
committed  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison's  care.' 

Grammab. — "I  remember  asking  how  such  a  master  of  English  eould  allow 
himself  to  write  such  a  sentence  as  'And  I  didn^  want  to.'  He  laughingly 
replied  in  parody  of  mr  remark :  '  I  have  never  yet  written  good  English  grammar, 
and  I  never  mean  to.^"  (*'John  Ruskin:  Some  Personal  ReooUectioni^  in  the 
Ikdiy  New,  February  17,  1900.) 

Ruskin  and  Ttpoobapht. — In  everything  that  concerned  the  appearance  of  his 
books,  Ruskin  was  most  particular.  An  article,  entitled  "Mr.  Ruskin  and  the 
Typographic  Art,"  appeared  in  the  ScoUUh  Trngrapkieal  drcutar  of  August  1892,  and 
was  repnnted  with  auditions  by  Mr.  Henry  Jowett  in  Haxelfi  Magamne,  September 
1892  (vol.  vL  pp.  246-250).  The  first  article  described  the  format  of  the  original 
editions  of  Ruskin's  books  as  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  A  Co.  To  this 
description,  notes  were  added  by  Mr.  Jowett,  who,  as  manager  of  the  printing 
works  at  Aylesbury  of  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  A  Viney,  also  described  the  books 
which  that  firm  printed  for  Mr.  Allen  during  the  years  1873  to  1886. 

The  article  in  the  Scotiiih  7\fpographicai  Circular  goes  into  various  minuHm  of 
the  original  editions  as  "furnishing  an  object-lesson  in  typographic  art": — 

"  The  first  item  we  may  take  up  is  the  depth  and  breadth  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  page, 
or  rather  pages,  for  he  has  a  major  page  for  his  more  important  works  such  as 
Modem  Painien  and  The  Stonee  qf  Venice,  and  a  minor  size  for  such  works  as  The 
Two  Ptiihi,    The  larger  page  is  42  ems  pica  in  depth  by  25  ems  broad,  the  smaller 

1  W.  6.  CoUingwood,  Life  and  Work  qf  John  Buekin,  1900,  p.  347. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  XXX. 

*  See  ab6ve,  n,  93. 
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30  X 17 ;  but  practically  both  pages  may  be  held  to  be  the  one,  for  the  smaller  i§  at 
nearly  as  possible  an  exact  replica,  in  reduced  proportion,  of  the  greater.  Any 
one  who  views  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Modem  PaitUeri  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
harmony  of  its  proportions  will  at  once  say,  'It  is  a  shapely  page.'  .  .  .  It  is  as 
nearly  as  an  oblong  can  be  made  so,  modelled  on  the  proportions  which  artists 
have  assigned  to  be  the  finest  tvpes  of  the  human  countenance." 

Mr.  Jowett  (of  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Limited)  notes  noon  this  that 
Ruskin  made  the  siase  of  the  page  a  careful  study,  though  he  aaopted  many 
varieties : — "  Thus  Fori  page  is  different  from,  and  not  so  symmetrical  as  that  (xf 
the  octavo  ^  Works  Series,'  although  both  are  printed  on  the  same  sized  paper,— 
medium  8vo.  Mr.  Ruskin  once  wrote  to  me,  'I  had  forgotten,  if  ever  I  knew, 
that  Fori  page  was  not  the  same  as  the  Works.'  Then  there  is  the  Knigkti  Foitk 
and  Ulric,  in  both  of  which  the  t3rpe  (pica  modem — ^this  delightAil  type,'  wrote 
Mr.  Ruskin)  and  the  size  of  the  paj^e  are  different  from  any  other ;  yet  ooth  were 
his  choice.  The  Ulric  page  was  mutated  from  an  old  edition  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 
The  first  proof  he  criticised  thus :— 

'Don'tvou  think  a  quarter  inch  off  this  page,  as  enclosed,  would  lomk 
better?  Tne  t3rpe  is  very  nice.  How  delicious  a  bit  of  Miss  Edgeworth'i 
is,  like  this  I ' 

When  the  page  so  reduced  was  submitted,  he  replied,  *  I  think  the  enclosed  psee 
an  entirely  nice  and  right  one.'  Ida  was  another  page  of  his  choice,  and  greatly 
approved.  'The  new  page  of  Ida,'  he  wrote,  'is  ouite  beautiful.'  His  title-pa^ 
too,  were  arranged  with  great  care ;  he  used  to  draw  them  out  in  pen  and  udc, 
indicating  the  size  and  position  of  the  lines  and  letters.  Technical  readers  will 
note,"  continues  Mr.  Jowett,  "  that  nearly  all  Ruskin's  titles  consist  of  plain  roman 
or  titling  letters,  interspersed  with  italics.  Prmterita  title  mav  roughly  be  taken 
as  a  typical  one,  and  of  this  he  wrote,  '  I  think  the  Praterita  title-page  delif  htfuL' " 
"The  next  item,"  savs  the  SeoUish  Typograohieal  Circular ,  ''is  his  choice  of 
tvpe,  which  is  old-st^le  letter.  The  size  is  small  pica,  with  a  thick  lead  between 
the  lines;  so  that  with  good  spacing,  clearly-read  type,  and  uniform  colour,  the 
whole  page  presents  that  tender  equable  grey  which  is  so  grateful  to  the  readei's 
eyes.  So  insistent  is  Mr.  Ruskin  that  the  item  of  spacing  should  be  well  done  that 
he  has  been  known,  when  the  compositors  had  earned  out  an  order  'not  to  space 
too  close '  with  somewhat  injurious  exaggeration,  to  return  the  proofs  of  the  volume, 
with  numerous  paragraphs  marked  to  be  over-run  from  almost  beg^ning  to  end, 
solely  to  remedy  this  defect." — On  this  point,  Mr.  Jowett  gives  the  following 
letter : — 

"Bbantwood,  4th  Feb.  1883. 

"Dear  Jowett,  ...  I  see  that  the  Italian  story  has  got  much  too 
crowded  in  words.  As  it  chances,  this  will  not  matter,  for  the  whole  page 
must  be  altered.  It  is  vulgarly  square,  and  must  be  narrowed  so  as  to 
leave  equal  margin  at  top  and  outside,  and  a  little  wider  spaced  between 
lines.  The  book  is  too  short  besides,  and  will  every  way  be  improved  bj 
the  change.  The  title  is  also  to  be  changed  to  'The  Story  of  Ida.'  Send 
me  therefore  a  proof  of  this  enclosed  page  cut  down  as  marked,  and 
widen  lines  a  little.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  it  a  rule  that  the 
type  setters  should  never  use  less  than  a  given  space,  A.  (as  marked  ou 
this  list),  with  a  given  type?  expanding  quite  frankly  after  commas  and 
semicolons  as  far  as  was  needed.  This  would  save  me  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  I  should  think,  you  also  (I  suppose  of  course  that  yon  don't  chaige 
alteration  of  crowded  type  as  corrections).  What  are  chargeable  '  correc- 
tions '  is  a  curious  point-of-honour  question.  How  is  it  settled  ?  Some- 
times, /  think  the  Printer  should  pay  the  Author  !  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  suppose  Mr.  Carlyle's  corrections  always,  and  mine  sometimes,  were 
as  bad  as  another  Book!  or  worse. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"J.  Ruskin." 
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It  is  next  pointed  out  in  the  SooUish  Typographical  dreular  that  Roskin  allowed 
no  divided  word  to  end  the  foot-line  on  any  of  his  pages :  '*  This  may  be  made 
a  note  of  by  both  compositors  and  readers :  every  little  tells  in  the  perfection  of 
artistic  work." — On  this  point,  Mr.  Jowett  tells  that  in  issoinff  Uiric  m  partei  the 
word  ''stockings"  happened  to  be  divided;  ''and  thus  'stock-'  ended  one  part, 
and  '  ings '  began  the  next !  In  all  my  correspondence  with  him/'  sajrs  Mr.  Jowett, 
"I  never  knew  Mr.  Ruskin  so  annoyed: — 

'  Dear  Jowett, — I'm  really  a  litUe  cross  with  yon — for  once — for  doinff 
saeh  an  absurd  thing  as  jointing  a  word  between  the  two  parts.  Did  1 
really  pass  Part  II.  with  half  a  word  at  the  end  ? ' 

This  unfortunately  was  followed  by  many  weeks'  silence,  and  entire  abstinence 
from  any  kind  of  work.  The  Master  had  been  seriously  ill!  Tlie  silence  was 
broken  by  the  following: — 

'Mt  DBAS  Jowett, — ^That  unlucky  extra  worry  with  Uirie  was  just  the 
drop  too  much,  which  has  cost  me  a  month's  painful  illness  again.  .  .  .' " 

Author  and  his  Printers. — "Mr.  Ruskin/'  adds  Mr.  Jowett,  "was  alwa3rs  most 
considerate  of  difficulties  and  appreciative  of  help.  He  would  alter  wonls  and 
sentences  to  avoid  difficulties  in  spacing  or  divisions.^  But  he  was  sometimes 
righteously  severe  on  a  slip  or  error  or  excess  of  zeal : — 

"This  is  really  too  bad,"  he  wrote;  "that  confounded  reader  of  yours 
must  have  changed  paternal  into  maternal  grandfiither  *  by  way  of  doin^ 
something  clever!  It's  the  worst  mistake  we've  had  yet.  See  that  it^ 
altered  Wore  you  print  more." 

Mr.  Ruskin's  name,  says  Mr.  Jowett  eliewhere,  "  has  naturally  become  a  house- 
hold  word  in  our  establiumient,  and  from  his  many  acts  of  kindness  that  name  is 
never  mentioned  but  with  affectionate  regard." *  ''On  the  occasion  of  the  building 
of  a  new  wing,  Jowett  sent  him  a  newspaper  cutting  in  which  it  was  mentioned  that 
there  had  been  no  tenders  for  contract  issued  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  but  that  the  business 
had  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  St  Ueoige's  Guild.  He  wrote 
in  reply :  '  Dear  Jowett,  I  have  rarely  read  a  news  paragraph  with  so  much  pleasure, 
and  am  glad  my  name's  connected  with  it.' "  *  Of  nis  considerateness  in  the  case  of 
the  printers  who  were  engaged  in  his  earlier  works,  mention  has  already  been  made.* 

With  Mr.  Jowett,  Ruskin  kept  up  a  fiuniliar  correspondence — asking  for  his  help, 
taking  his  advice,  and  often  revealing  his  intimate  foelings.  Extracts  from  sudi 
letters  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXXV.,  and  among  the  LeUen  or 
Bibliographical  Appendix  in  VoL  XXXVII. 

Some  letters  have  also  been  printed  which  Ruskin  addressed  to  Mr.  Chester,  the 
reader  at  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  A  Co.'s  establishment  (see  VoL  XXVU.  p.  132  n.):— 

"Denmark  Hill,  Thunday.    [1871.]* 

"  1  want  to  go  down  into  Derbyshire  on  Monday,  if  possible,  and  I'll 
settle  Michael  Angelo  there—but  I  must  have  my  good  little  Fori*  afloat 
first. — Ever  gratefolly  yours,  J.  Ruskin." 

*  I  think  she's  a  little  spicy  this  time. 

^  "I  can  pad,  but  canH  shorten,"  he  was  wont  to  say  to  the  printers  (R  £. 
Pengell^s  John  Ruthin,  p.  108). 

•  This  misprint  occurred  in  Fan  Ckmgera,  Letter  63 :  see  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  xxxL 
s  "John  Ruskin,"  in  HaseeUi  Magazine,  March  1887  (p.  119X 

«  R.  £.  Pengelly's  John  Ruskin,  p.  86. 

•  See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  457. 

•  From  Walter  T.  Spencer's  Catalogue,  No.  108,  1902,  p.  48. 
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Sstneto  from  aome  other  lottera  to   Um  in  tke   nine  Catalogne   illiislrate 
lelstkmi  with  hb  printer.    Thae,  1871,  ''All  k  right  now  hot  the  'Rohert  Stvren- 


•on,'  pege  11.^  I  meen  tlie  greet  engineer ;  yon  mnst  put  tlie  neme  ri|^t,  if  it 
kn't  (/  don't  hnow  engineers'  nanwe)";  end,  agmin,  ^'October  22  riaTl],— Dnr 
Mr*  Cheater,  I  never  knew  enjrthing  so  wonderral  at  tlie  way  yon  neve  got  my 
aerewl  printed.    literally,  only  two  worda  wrong  in  the  18  pegea." 

Am  CuLDnmr'a  FnimfD.*— -'' He  knew  the  nemea  of  my  doUa,"  aeya  Miaa  Mar 

Bateman,  **and  the  exact  'difiarence  of  ehmraeter'  which  aeparated  Methilde  with 
a  wide  gnlf  from  my  aitter^a  Ceriae,  and  the  immeaanrmble  anperiority  of  my  '  Kate 
Chreenaway'  Dorothea  to  both.  Bat  he  never  gave  ua  toya— except  in  one  sad 
inatance  which  I  shall  recall  later.  I  think  he  believed  in  one  learning  nneon- 
arionaly,  aa  the  sonflowera  tarn  uneonacioasly  to  the  son.  He  made  each  learaiiig 
the  dearest  enioyment  of  a  da/a  merrvmaking — something  widely  different  fnm 
Mrs.  Markham  a  history  or  Batter'a  apeUing.  Yet  nobody  could  have  been  stricter 
in  mattera  of  diaci^line  and  restraint  I  remember  hia  being  very  nearly  annoyed 
with  me  because,  in  the  winter,  I  used  to  sit  hunched  up  ungracefhlly  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  embers  of  our  old-fiiahioned  dining-room  grate ;  and  I  had  to 
promise  to  ait  in  the  cold  on  the  extreme  opposite  aide  of  the  room  until  I  could 
oontrol  my  inclinationa  I  And  a  letter  of  July  ld»  1883,  contains  the  auggestiou  of 
a  reproof  of  my  over-haaty  reading : — 

*  DARLDro  GmuiAiNe, — ^Your  letter'a  lovely,  and  I  am  eo  very  glad  m 
are  reading  Scott  Read  very  alowly,  notice  every  word,  and  atop  ateadilj 
at  a  given  time,  and  don't  read  a  word  more.  There's  as  mnen  henwDi 
in  stopping  properly  in  a  novel  as  in  bearing  pain.' 

The  second  or  third  day  that  Mr.  Rnakin  ever  qwnt  with  ua  ia  ty^cal  of  many 
othera.  In  the  centre  <n  a  group,  of  which  grown-upa  and  ehildren  alike  fbnned 
part,  Mr.  Ruakin  aat.  hooka  and  pictnrea  in  hand ;  either  the  original  mana- 
a^pt  and  etchinga  of  Misa  Alexanoer^a  RoodMe  S^ii^fi  qf  Tuscanjf  or  the  prosfr, 
and  Mr.  Hollyera  clever  photographa — I  forget  which.  But  I  know  thai  aa  ha 
feed  from  the  one  and  ahowed  us  the  other,  he  held  us  under  a  spell  which  kft 
ua  breathleaa  and  subdued,  which  comea  back  and  holds  me  now,  lone  yeara  after. 
It  waa  a  pathetic  eight  in  a  way — ^the  bent  ailver  head  and  aeholariy  form,  widi 
the  student  droop  mm  the  neck — ^the  one  arm  thrown  caressingly  round  the  child 
on  his  knee,  the  other  resting  on  the  open  folia  He  was  not  content  with  merely 
reading ;  often  at  the  close  of  a  paasage  he  would  turn  back  to  explain  the  deriva- 
tion of  a  word  or  to  illuminate  aome  unfamiliar  paaaage.  .  .  . 

*'  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  never  gave  us  toys — except  on  one  o<xaaion.  And 
that  occasiou  was  a  trying  one.  For  the  box  arrived  addressed  to  me,  to  'li» 
Geraldine,'  instead  of  to  the  'Miaa  Gabrielle' — ^the  owner  of  the  doU  'Cerise' 
— for  whom  it  was  intended.  And  great  was  the  blow  thereof,  for  it  was  an 
ebony  Solitaire  board,  with  rare  marbles.  ...  Of  course  1  wrote  to  thank  him 
for  it,  when  thia  answer  came : — 

'.  .  .  I  certainly  must  and  will  take  you  eway  from  yonr  books,  but 
not  to  play  Solitaire.  The  box  was  meant  for  Gabie' — a  pet  name  for 
Gabnelle — *not  for  you.  ...  1  solemnly  impressed  on  B — -—  it  was  for 
Miss  Gabnelle,  and  so  solemnly  that  1  suppose  I  tumbled  him  over  on  tbe 
other  side,  and  he  went  back  to  Geraldine.  .  .  .' 

»  Of  the  original  edition  of  Fars  aavigera,  Letter  9  (Vol.  XXVTL  p.   162). 
M  2  At  the  May  Day  Celebration  at  Whitelands  College  in  1890,  Mr.  Faunthorpe, 

P  the  Principal,  quoted  a  letter  from  Ruskin  in  which  he  said,  "My  love  for  children 

^  makes  me  the  collared  serf  of  a  little  maid  of  six "  (Pail  Mali  Gazette,  May  t, 

1890). 
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TIm  receiving  of  m  letter  im,  at  Mr.  Raskin  well  knew,  one  of  a  child's  greatest 
je^  and  my  act  of  neceasary  renunciation  brought  me  another  two  days  later, 
tripping  on  the  footsteps  of  the  first,  as  it  were : — 

'Darlino  Geraldinb  (but  I  don't  ever  call  you  anything  but  Oeraldine 
now,  do  I  ?X — You're  a  dear  little  Dine  about  the  box ;  mit  I  knew  you 
would  be,  Mod  I'm  glad  it  was  misdirected,  for  yon  have  had  the  double 
pleasure  of  first  gemng  it  and  then  giving  it ;  and  Fve  had  the  do«ible 
pleasure  of  giving  it  to  you  both. 

'But  I  must  find  something  to  keep  us  both-^off  our  books! — Ever 
your  lovingest,  J.  R.' " 

(''Recollections  of  Ruskin,"  in  Black  and  White,  January  27,  1900.) 

Masteb  and  Sebvant. — "Mr.  Ruskin  and  I  were  dining  together.  During  the 
meal,  as  we  were  enjojring  a  rhubarb  tart,  I  happened  to  say  that  it  was  the  first 
I  had  tasted  tiiat  season,  and  remarked  how  delicious  it  was.  The  Professor  was 
delighted  at  my  appreciation  of  his  rhubarb,  and,  ringing  for  one  of  the  servants, 
he  said:  'Please  tell  Jackson  I  want  him.'  When  he  came  into  the  room  his 
master  said:  'Jackson,  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you  that  your  first  pulling  of 
rhubarb  is  quite  a  success ;  and  my  mend  here,  who  has  had  some  pie  made  of  it, 
says  it  is  delicious.' 

"  When  we  had  finished  dining,  a  servant  came  in,  bringing  a  number  of  lighted 
candles.  The  windows  being  shaded  by  the  overhanging  trees  above,  the  room 
was  almost  dark,  even  before  the  sun  had  gone  down.  After  placing  candles  she 
was  leaving  the  room,  when  she  said  :  '  Please,  sir,  there  is  a  beautiful  skv  just  now 
over  the  Old  Man.'  The  Professor  rose  from  his  chair  and  said :  'Thank  you, 
Kate,  for  telling  us.'  He  then  left  the  room,  but  soon  returned.  'Yes,'  he  said, 
'it  is  worth  seeing,'  and  he  led  the  way  upstairs  to  his  bedroom. 

"It  was  certainly  a  glorious  sight — the  sun  sinking  behind  the  Coniston  Old 
Man  Mountiun,  and  the  mist  and  ripples  on  the  lake  tinned  with  a  crimson  flush. 
We  sat  in  the  window  recess  till  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  mountun.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  by  either  of  us.  I  was  thinking  of  the  charming  relation 
and  sympathy  manifested  between  master  and  servant"  (The  King^  jMuutkry  27» 
1900.^ 

"I  have  heard  of  Ruskin  entertaining  his  guests  as  hospitably  at  Corpus  as  at 
Brentwood.  A  firiend  described  to  us  the  well-served  breakout,  ample  beyond  all 
appetite  of  host  or  guest,  and  Ruskin  fearing  to  disappoint  the  cook,  sending 
friendly  and  appreciative  messages.  'A  very  nice  relish  for  breakfiut,  sir,'  savs  the 
scout,  offeriuj^  some  narticular  dish.  '  A  very  nice  relish  at  any  time,'  says  Ruskin 
kindly,  refusing,  '  ana  tell  the  cook  I  said  so.' "  (Records  qf  Tennffeon,  Buskin,  and 
Braummg,  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  1892,  p.  131.) 

"The  memory  of  John  Ruskin  is  dear  to  all  who  came  into  personal  contact 
with  him.  It  is  esneciidly  so  to  his  old  servants,  among  whom  Mr.  David  Fudge,^ 
for  fifty  years  family  coachman. 

" '  David '  would  daily  drive  him  through  the  Surrey  lanes,  then  (ten  or  twelve 
rears  ago)  untouched  bv  the  buOder.  The  sight  of  a  brooklet  or  of  a  picturesque 
bit  of  road,  said  Mr.  Fuoge,  would  always  call  for  the  eager  request :  '  Drive  through 
there,  David ;  drive  through  there ! '  The  Professor  was  a  great  walker,  and  would 
often  dismount  from  his  brougham  and  set  out  across  country.  'Then,  I  suppose, 
you  would  meet  your  master  to  take  him  home  after  the  walk?'  'Yes;  before 
leaving  the  carriage  he  would  insist  on  sketching  out  a  plan  of  the  road  I  was  to 
take  to  meet  him.  And  more  than  often  1  found  him  waiting  for  me — such  was 
his  pace  and  his  knowledge  of  the  footpaths.     My  master  was  a  very  plain  liver, 

^  For  mention  of  Fudge,  see  Vol.  XXVIll.  p.  631. 
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and  wai  almost  a  teetotaler.  He  was  verv  reserved  in  his  ways,  and  kept  but 
little  company.  Bat,  mind  yoa/  added  Mr.  Fudge,  witli  emphasis,  'he  was  as 
good  a  master  as  it  is  possible  to  have.  All  the  old  fiimil^r  servants  are  amply 
provided  for.  I  have  many  a  time  seen  my  late  master  heartily  shake  the  hand  m 
a  crossing  sweeper  whom  he  thooght  well  o£' 

''Mr.  Fadge  proudly  brought  forth  from  his  breast  pocket  a  number  of 
affectionate  letters  written  to  him  in  later  years.  Here  is  one,  dated  from  Brant- 
wood,  1883,  which  'David'  allows  us  to  reproduce: — 

'Dear  David,— Here  is  your  cheque  at  last.  I  never  get  half  mv  day's 
letters  answered,  and  they  get  pushed  into  drawers  and  lost.  I  cant  help 
it.  The  wet  weather  has  come  at  last,  and  I  begin  to  get  through  my 
business. — ^Ever  your  affectionate  master, 

'J,   RUSKW,'" 

("Mr.  Ruskin  and  his  old  Coachman,"  in  the  Daily  Cfkronicle,  Jano&ry  22,  1900.) 
"Like  all  Ruskin's  servants,  David  Fudge  is  provided  for  in  his  old  ace,  ai^ 
every  month  since  his  retirement,  he  has  received  a  cheque  from  Brantwood.  The 
-  old  man  keeps  all  his  letters  with  a  jealous  affection.  In  one  of  them  Rnskin 
says:  'Dearest  David, — I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  illness,  but  hope  yon  will  be 
better.  I  enclose  £6,  with  which  you  may  be  enabled  to  buy  some  comforts.'" 
(Wutem  Morning  New,  January  22,  1900.) 

"His  servant  Downs ^  was  his  devoted  slave.  ' Downsie-Pownsie ! '  he  would 
say,  in  smiling  accents,  '  was  he  not  well  ?  Poor  old  Downsie ! '  as  the  old  man 
hobbled  along  slightly  rheumatic,  when  staving  at  his  last  home  in  the  St.  George's 
Farm,  the  other  side  of  the  hilL  Old  Downs  used  to  relate  many  an  anecdote 
of  'the  young  Master,'  as  he  called  him. 

" '  H[e  were  a  funny  man,'  he  said ;  '  once,  when  we  went  back  to  Switzerland, 
he  says :  "  Come  along,  Downsie ;  let's  go  and  see  if  it  is  still  there ! "  and  I 
trots  along'  (the  old  man  puffed  in  example — he  was  fat).  'I  wonders  what 
"it"  was.  WeU,  we  goes  down  to  the  lake,  and  he  points  and  he  says,  "Yes, 
there  it  is— there  it  is,  Downsie ! "  "  \Vhere  ?  "  says  I.  "  Why,  there !  Bon't  you 
see  it?"  I  saw  nothing  except  an  old  stump  in  the  water.  "Why,  the  old  stump; 
there  it  is,  the  same  as  ever !  I  used  to  come  and  sit  there  fourteen  years  ago ! 
And  there  it  is ! " '  A  curious  example  of  Ruskin's  vividness  of  remembrance  of 
detail. 

'"We  were  marching  along  in  the  Alps,'  said  Downs,  'him  and  Mr.  Ward. 
Ah,  Mr.  Ward  was  a  gentleman ;  he  could  speak  French  like  a  native.  Well,  they 
were  walking  along,  and  talking,  talking,  talking — and  I  was  getting  hungry,  I  was. 
So  I  asks,  "Beg  pardon,  sir ;  is  it  time  for  dinner  yet,  sir.?^'  ''No,  not  yet !  Well, 
I  s'pose  he  saw  my  face  foil,  for  he  says,  "  Oh,  it's  you  who  are  hungry,  eh.  Downs  ? 
Well,  go  along  on  and  order  lunch ;  there's  the  inn  over  that  next  hill — and  order 
us  something  nice,  there's  a  good  Downsie ! "  So  I  went,  and  I  knew  what  he  Uked, 
so  I  ordered  a  dish  of  mushrooms  and  milk — and  it  was  good,  I  promise  you.'  Such 
was  the  master  to  his  man."  ("Reminiscences  of  Ruskin,"  by  Howard  Swan,  in 
the  Westminster  Gazette,  1900.) 

In  a  letter  to  Professor  Norton  from  a  friend  of  his  who  had  visited  Ruskin  at 
Brantwood  there  is  a  pleasant  reference  to  Downs.  "Instead  of  walking  home," 
he  says,  "as  we  had  arranged  to  do,  the  fiiithful  Downs,  who  wished  nis  duty 
conveyed  to  you  all,  insisted  on  rowing  us  back  as  well  as  over.  It  was  pleasant 
to  hear  him  talk  of  bis  master  and  of  his  own  pride  in  appearing  in  person  in 
Fore,"    (Letters  of  John  Ruskin  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  vol.  ii.  p.  135.) 

*  For  mention  of  Downs,  Ruskin's  gardener,  and  afterwards  factotum  at  Shef- 
field, see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xxxi. ;  Vol.  XX.  p.  xlii. ;  Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  531,  769; 
Vol.  XXIX.  p.  27 ;  and  Vol.  XXX.  p.  xxvii. 
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RutKiK  AKD  TBB  Bricklatkr.— An  MrtiMui  liTinir  t)Mr  Utnmiirk  Hill  in  ''th« 
proad  poDtcoDor  of  ma  aatogniph  letter  ftt>m  Mr.  Ratkiiii  received  in  reply  to  R 
oominimication  asking  counsel  and  aesiatance  reiparding  a  voung  hrirklay<»r  who 
displayed  considerable  ability  as  a  dranghtsman.  Mr.  Ruskln  promptly  replied » 
stating  that  he  was  getting  old  and  had  neither  time  nor  ability  (br  active  efVnrt 
in  the  direction  solicited,  and  conclading  in  his  usual  encouraging  manner :  *  If 
your  bricklayer  is  a  man  of  real  talent,  depend  upon  it,  this  will  ultimaielf 
secure  for  him  both  recognition  and  position/"  (K//  Mali  QMMt$^  June  W^ 
1891.) 

RcsKiN  AS  Enoinbio. — '' Few  people  are  aware  that  John  Ruakin  has  on  on« 
occasion  at  least  played  with  remarkable  success  the  part  of  a  hydraulic  engineer. 
The  inhabitants  of  Fulking,  a  little  village  in  Sussex,  not  fkr  fh>m  Hrltfhtoili 
had  for  a  long  time  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  drinklnff 
water.  A  hilly  gathering  ground  was  near,  but  nature  seemed  to  have  Intended 
the  water  for  other  localities.  All  sorts  of  expedients  wore  adopted,  but  all 
proved  a  failure.  It  happened  that  Rnskin  occasionally  visited  the  district,  and 
the  idea  occurred  to  somebody  that  he  might  be  able  to  help.  The  reauest  was  a 
strange  one,  but  Rusldn  began  to  think  what  could  be  done,  and  in  the  end 
devised  a  scheme  which  has  given  Fulking  as  much  water  as  it  can  ever  hope  to 
consume.  Works  have  of  course  been  required,  but  they  did  not  cost  very  muoh| 
and  they  certainly  do  not  disfigure  the  locality.  The  peonle  have  not  been  slow 
to  show  their  gratitude  for  the  boon  thus  conferred,  and  near  the  well  whieb 
gives  the  inhabitants  a  constant  service  they  have  erected  a  beautlftil  marble 
memorial,  on  which  is  a  tablet,  bearing  in  gilt  letters  the  following  record ; 
'  To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  honour  of  John  Ruskin.  Pkalm  78 :  That  they 
might  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  to  keep  His  oommaiidmentS|  who 
brought  streams  also  out  of  the  rock.'"  \PaU  Mali  Qatctte,  August  20|  1801, 
from  the  Manehuter  EsamiMr,)^ 

A  Day  on  DsBWENTWATaB.—'' A  Mend,  one  of  the  truest  Ruskin  had.  tells 
me  of  a  memorable  day  on  the  lake  with  the  Professor  during  that  visit  [1807]* 
He  was  staying  at  the  hotel  at  Portinscale.  and  arranged  for  her  to  come  over 
with  her  hostess  to  spend  a  long  day  with  him  on  Derwentwater.  .  .  .  Mf  tber8 
is  one  thing  I  can  cbim  to  be  able  to  do,'  he  said,  Mt  is  to  guide  you  to  all 
that  is  best  worth  seeing  and  caring  for  on  this  lake.  I  know  ev%rf  tree  and 
stone  upon  its  shores,  and  the  colour  of  every  shallow  and  the  dear  deeps  of 
every  pooL'  So  saying,  they  embarked,  and  leaving  the  river  mouth  and  ita 
rustUng  reeds,  coasted  all  down  the  quiet  western  shore,  touching  land  here  and 
there  to  see  the  particular  beauty  of  this  or  that  tree  or  rock,  or  to  get  this  or 
that  particular  view,  loitering  here  to  get  some  effect  of  gleam  upon  the  grassy 
bottom  of  the  lake,  or  rowing  there  to  see  a  special  re/lected  light  on  ripple  or 
in  shallow,  he  talking  all  the  time  of  the  wonder  and  the  fflory  rounil  about 
them;  sad  sometimes,  as  it  seemed  in  sheer  perversenees:  f;U  sometimes  and 
hopeful  when  the  talk  of  the  rest  was  sad,  but  making  all  feel  that  the  hours 
were  too  swift  and  the  eventide  coma  too  soon.  .  •  . 

''He  once  told  a  neighbour  of  mine  that  wheti  he  first  knew  Keswick  it  was 
a  place  he  thought  too  beautiful  to  live  in,— and  when  in  later  years  he  paid 
a  visit  to  an  Oxford  friend  in  Underskiddaw  he  was  constantly  expressing  his 
wonder  and  amaze  at  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  $;rouyitiff  of  the  hills  to  the 
west,  and  his  delight  in  the  level  valley  plain  between  Derwentwater  ami  Hassett* 
thwaite  as  giving  value  to  the  mountain  scenery/  (iiu$Mn  and  tks  KnglUh  lAtk§$, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  1001,  pp.  28,  200 

^  The  inscription  was  by  Ruskin'*  friend,  Henry  Witlttt :  see  a  letter  to  him, 
dated  June  16,  1887,  in  VoL  XXXVIL  Fulking  is  under  the  Downs,  htdwmu 
EdWrtoD  and  Poymngi. 
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A  Drawino  of  a  Feather,  avd  Butterfueb. — ^'I  well  remember  heuring,  vhea 
E  drmwing  by  him  of  a  hen'g  feather  was  lying  on  a  table  at  aoroe  diatance  from 
where  he  was  sittings  he  asked  a  child  who  was  in  the  room  to  bring  it  to  him. 
Holding  the  paper  carefolly  by  the  edges,  with  both  hands,  she  croaeed  the  room 
•lowly  and  cautiouslF,  her  head  tamed  away  lest  her  breath  slMMild  blow  the 
feather  off  the  paper  I  He  said  it  was  the  prettiest  compliment  he  had  ever  bees 
paid." 

^'  K  young  scientist  who  both  believed,  and  stoutly  maintained  his  belief  in, 
much  that  Mr.  Ruskin  disapproved,  was  forgiven  all  his  heresies  becanae  he  'ceild 
naint  butterflies  so  delighttully — fljring,  not  witii  pins  through  them,'  and  tbe 
Master  was  never  tired  of  giving  him  lessons  in  the  laying  on  of  colour.  Indeed, 
at  Brantwood  most  of  the  dajrbght  was  spent  by  his  puul  in  punting  at  a  bf^ 
table  in  the  drawing-room  window,  when  Turners,  and  BewieVs,  aod  William 
Hunts  were  requisitioned  as  copies."  ('^  Happy  Memories  of  John  Rnakin,"  bf 
L.  Allen  Harker,  in  the  Puritan,  May  1900,  p.  346.) 

A  Lmhok  at  the  Workino  Men's  Coulbob.— ''  In  the  room  of  am  old  art  mfl 
of  Mr.  Raskin's  at  the  Working  Men's  College  I  admired  a  very  clever  skekdi  «f 
a  dead  bird  in  carmine-lake  on  the  wall,  and  asked  whose  it  waa.  '  John  Rsskin'ii' 
aaid  my  friend.    '  You  know  how  he  used  to  come  up  to  our  eaaelB,  one  after  tke 


other,  and  tell  us  where  we  were  right,  witii  a  word  of  praise,  and  where  wnay 
with  a  '' Look  here ;  this  is  the  way  to  do  that !"  Well,  that  bird  which  von  k*e 
just  admired,  Ruakin  did  one  night  on  the  edge  of  my  drawing-«per,  in  Jem 


ten  minutes,  to  give  me  a  hint  He  daahed  m  the  sketch  as  met  as  brosk  csoU 
« ;  and  the  breast,  which  is  so  effective,  he  did  by  dabbing  the  inside  «f  his 
themb  on  the  wet  paint  I  wouldn't  part  with  it  for  anything.  A  jrear  or  tvo 
ago  he  came  to  see  me,  and  I  showed  nim  his  sketch  and  remmded  him  of  vfaei 
and  how  he  did  it  Of  course  he'd  foivotten  all  about  it ;  but  he  looked  at  it 
and  said  smilinglv,  ''Well,  it's  very  weU  done.""'  (A  correspmdent  in  the  M 
Mail  Oaxette,  April  0,  1887.  For  other  notices  of  Ruskin's  classes  at  the  Workii^ 
Men's  College,  see  VoL  V.  pp.  xxxvii.-zL) 

''In  most  oases  Mr.  Rusldn  announced  no  particular  subject  when  he  gm 
these  informal  talks,  for  such  they  were.  It  was  his  way  to  speak  to  the  men  of 
anything  that  occurred  to  him,  ranging  over  a  variefy  of  topica,  but  mmij 
dealing  with  literature  and  art  as  beting  on  life.  We  used  to  look  forward  to 
such  talks  with  immense  interest  Formless  and  planless  as  they  were,  the  eixt 
on  the  hearers  was  immense.  It  was  a  wonderful  bubbling  up  of  all  manner  «f 
glowing  thoughts ;  for  mere  eloquence  I  never  heard  aught  like  it  One  had  tk 
sense  of  ceaseless  flashings  of  inspiration  in  every  other  sentence. 

"These  talks  were  not  his  main  work  at  the  College.  That  waa  done  in  hii 
drawing  class  room.  For  about  five  years  he  was  about  the  moat  regular  tndcr 
we  ever  had.  Every  Thursday  night  you  might  see  his  brougham  waiting  at  tkt 
door  at  ten  o'clock  to  take  him  lAck  to  Denmark  HilL"  (Pnnted  from  a  piiTite 
letter  "by  one  who  was  often  present"  in  the  Bookman,  March  1900,  p.  191.) 

A  Garden  Party  at  Miss  Inoelow's. — "It  was  at  a  garden  party  at  Miss  Jen 
Ingelow's  at  Kensington  upon  a  lovely  warm  summer  afternoon  in  1876  or  1876- 
The  guests  had  tea  in  the  house,  and  then  passed  into  the  little  garden,  which  v» 
soon  filled  by  a  crowd  of  interesting  people,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Ruskin.  After 
a  time  Miss  Ingelow  introduced  us,  and  then  followed  a  most  interesting  talk.  Mj 
husband  said  something  about  his  experience  in  France  during  the  Franco-Germn 
war.  Then  Mr.  Ruskin  waxed  eloquent  and  impassioned,  and  burst  into  a  flood 
of  talk.  In  his  own  inimitable  English  he  sketched  the  character  of  the  t«« 
peoples — the  French  and  the  German  :  their  innate  difference,  their  good  and  bad 
qualities.  In  burning  words  he  declared  his  pity  for  the  misery  and  degradatjos 
which  had  overtaken  France,  and  in  prophetic  strain  mourned  over  the  hideooi 
war  spirit  which  had  possessed  Germany.     The  beauty  of  phrase,  the  impasaioDed 
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ntkeranoe,  the  flow  of  magical  worda,  were  wonderfnl  to  listen  to.  Now  and  then 
my  husband  woold  mention  a  fiict  or  show  some  sign  of  sympathy,  and  then  ugain 
poured  forth  the  eloquent  stream  of  denunciation^  admiration,  criticism^  fitr-searching 
thought,  sympathy,  and  scorn.  For  nearly  an  hour  this  delightful  lecture  con- 
tinue, liien  Bliss  Ingelow  came  up,  accompanied  by  a  very  pretty  girl,  beautifully 
dressed  in  an  elegant  toilette  of  pink  silk  and  white  lace.  She  was  introduced  as 
a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  was  most  anxious  fbr  an  interview.  The  crowd 
was  so  great  that  we  could  not  move  away  far,  and  were  obliged  therefore  to  listen 
to  the  conversation  that  ensued.  Mr.  Ruskin  at  once  turned  to  the  young  lady 
with  a  smiling,  devoted  manner.  I  was  greatly  amused  and  interested  to  see  the 
gifted  and  eloquent  speaker  plunge  at  once  into  the  inanities  of  compliment  and 
personal  chit-chat.  A  little  gossamer  handkerchief  slipped  from  the  pretty  small 
hand.  Instantly  Mr.  Ruskin  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  presented  it  with  a 
compliment  and  an  adoring  look  worthy  of  a  love-sick  swain  of  twenty.  It 
was  curious."  {Jamei  MaedrnM^  Joumakst,  by  W.  Robertson  NicoU,  1890,  pp.  310- 
311.) 

Tobacco.' — "February  12,  1882. — You  are  evidently  unaware  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
entirely  abhors  the  practice  of  smoking,  in  which  he  has  never  indulged.  His 
dislike  of  it  is  mainly  based  upon  his  belief  (no  doubt  a  true  one)  that  a  cigar  or 
pipe  will  very  often  make  a  man  content  to  be  idle  for  any  length  of  time,  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  so.  The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  amougst  all  classes 
abroad,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and  the  consequent  spitting  everywhere  and 
upon  everything,  has  not  tended  to  lessen  his  antipathy.  1  have  heard  him  allow, 
however,  that  there  is  reason  in  the  soldiers'  and  the  sailors'  pipe,  as  being  some 
protection  against  the  ill  effects  of  exposure,  etc.  As  to  the  effect  of  tobi^co  on 
the  brain,  I  know  that  he  considers  it  anything  but  beneficiaL" 

An  Old  Collier.' — ^'Brantwood,  Sept  3,  1892. — Sm, — I  was  sorry  to  see  by 
the  leader  in  yesterday's  DaUy  Telegraph  [Sept  2]  on  Emanuel  Hospital  what  a 
half-hearted  view  is  taken  of  this  'bit  of  Old  London.'  Your  writer  asks  what 
it  to  be  learnt  from  such  a  'pile  of  crazy  tenements'?  He  might  as  well  ads 
what  there  is  to  be  learnt  by  a  crazy  old  collier  bri^  in  Folkestone  Harbour? 
And  this  reminds  me  of  a  very  whole-hearted  article  m  your  paper  some  years 
ago  on  an  old  collier,  the  Brotherly  Love,  then  likely  to  share  the  same  fate  as 
this  old  Emanuel  Hospital,  and  how  Professor  Ruskm  read  the  article  aloud  to 
us,  and  how  delighted  and  touched  he  was  by  it,  and  how  he  at  once  went  to 
his  study,  and  wrote  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  guineas,  to  be  forwarded  to  your 
office,  in  case  there  was  still  any  chance  of  helping  to  save  this  old  ship  from 
becoming  firewood." 

Ruskin  and  Carlyle. — ^^Occasionally  Ruskin  came,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
how  serene  and  beaming  was  his  face,  so  worn  and  touched  in  those  days,  when 
he  entered  that  room  at  Chelsea.  'Mr.  Carlvle,'  he  said  one  evening,  'how  few 
people  I  know  who  really  can  sit  down  at  their  own  little  table  and  pour  out  their 
cup  of  tea  from  their  own  little  teapot,  and  there  think  and  say  what  is  to  them 
true  without  regard  to  the  world's  clamour  I '  Carlyle  said :  '  That  used  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  English  people  ;  whenever  you  had  an  Englishmau  you  had  a 

*  From  p.  110  of  Study  and  Stimulants;  or  the  Use  of  Intoxicants  and  Narcotics 
in  relation  to  Intellectual  Life,  as  illustrated  by  personal  communications  on  the 
subject,  from  Men  of  LeUers  and  of  Science,  Edited  by  A.  Arthur  Reade  (Man- 
chester, 1883).  The  name  of  the  secretary  or  other  person  who  wrote  on  Raskin's 
behalf  is  not  given  ;  he  himself  was  ill  at  the  time. 

2  From  a  letter  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  September 
5,  1892. 
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mau  witb  an  opmiau  of  hi§  own ;  but  one  doesn't  find  it  bo  now/  .  «  .  * 
versattOT)  fell  upon  the  cruelty^  of  aportSj  and  Ruflkin  referred  with  eottm 
Emerson's  lines  entitled  Forbeamnce.^  ,  .  .  Carlfle  was  very  compaseionate. 
remember  the  wrath  with  which  he  spoke  one  evening  to  Mr.  Ruskin  am 
of  «^eing  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  living  mice  put  into  the  ca|^  of  the  snt 
The  affection  betweeti  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  was  beaiitifnL"*  (M,  D,  CoDwm; 
biographtf,  voL  ii.  pp.  9£>,  101,  106,) 

^ri  heard  a  pretty  account  once  from  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  on  a  yidt 
Ruikin  to  Carlyle.  Ruekin  bad  been  ill  not  long  before,  and  as  he  talk 
something-  he  eared  about^  bis  eyeis  lighted  up  and  he  seemed  agitated  am 
Carlyle  slopped  him  abort^  saying  the  subject  was  toij  interesting.  'V 
take  care/  be  said,  witb  that  infinite  kindness  which  Carlyle  could  §bo' 
will  be  making  yourself  ill  once  moi^.'  And  Ruskin  quite  simply  like 
stopped  iibort.  ^Vou  are  right,'  be  said,  calling  Carlyle  'master/ and  tb 
on  to  talk  of  something  else,  as  dull  no  doubt  as  anytbtog  could  be  thft' 
and  Carlyle  could  talk  about  together/'  (Records  of  Tenn^gojif  Ruskin ^  and  i 
by  Anno  Thackeray  Ritchie,  1892,  p.   117.) 

RuBKiN  AND  FnimEHic  Habbison. — '^Ruskin  once  asked  me  to  tell  h'm 

meant  by  a  passage  in  a  puhlisbed  piece  of  mine.  I  fell  into  the  trap,  ai 
my  meaning  in  a  private  letter.  ' What ! '  be  wrote  back,  'do  you  suppoi 
what  you  mean  or  don ^t  mean?    But  I  love  you/'*     (''Memoirs  of  Johu 

in  lHti*aiur€t  February  a,  llKM),  p.  106*) 

The  Eagle's  Eye, — Somebody  once  said  to  Ruskiu  that  he  bad  the  e; 
eagle.  "  I  should  be  aorry,"  he  replied,  '*  if  my  eyea  were  no  better  tlian  aj 
Both  the  eagle  know  what  is  in  the  pit  ?    I  da       (Daii^  News,  Februjuy  1 

The  BnANT\*"OOD   PosT-BAa,— "Breakfest    at    Bran  (wood   was   at    ten; 
master  bad   been    up  since  nix,   and  his  day's  work   was   done  before  he 
gneats  at  breakfiist     With  breakfast  came  the  poet-bag— *ol id  proof  of  the 
of  greatness.     Tbo  number  of  parcels,  to  say  uothing  of  lettert,  from  all 
people  J  were  terrible  to  contemplate.    Sketches,  volumes  of  poema — bow  we 
under  those  poems  !— manuscript  awaiting  criticism,  and  letters— some  idi 
some  remonstrating,  not  to  say  impertinent— ui*on  every  conceivable  aubjei 
known    handwritings    were   speedily   sorted    out^   and    a  certain    pretty   til 
ffone  through  every  moniing.     One  letter  was  always  eagerly  sottgbt  for  i 
first— that  from  the  Joanie  of  FrMerita.     We  were  quite  sure  that  be  c< 
have  got  through    his  day  if  the  looked >for  letter  bad  gone  amiising.^ 
Ruskin  in  the  Eighties,"  in  the  Outlmk,  October  21,  1800^ 

RusKiN^a  Good-bye. — ''I  uaed  to  think  that  notbing  could  exceed  Ibe  a 
wnrmth  of  his  greeting,  till  the  time  cmme  when  be  said  good-^bye.     Hoi 
guest's   hand  in  his  two,  he  would  say  a  few  wise  and  lender  words  of 
and  wind   up  with  a  kind  of  apostolic  ble^ing/'     ('*Jobn  Riiakin  :  Some 
Recollection^/'  in  the  Duily  New^,  February  17,  ISIOO.) 


''Hast  tbou  named  all  the  birds  witliout  a  gun? 
Loved  the  wood-rose,  and  left  it  on  its  stalk? 
At  rich  men's  tables  eaten  bread  and  pube? 
Uuarmed,  faced  danger  with  a  heart  of  trust? 
And  loved  so  well  a  high  behaviour. 
In  man  or  maid^  that  thou  from  speech  reA^ioed, 
Nobility  nifvre  nobly  to  repay  ? 
O,  be  my  friend,  and  teach  me  to  be  thine!" 


*  Compare  Mra.  Carlyk*a  description,  Vol.  XVI II.  p.  Jtlyn* 
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OBITER  DICTA 

Arohitbctural  OBNAMnrT. — Sir  Beniunin  Baker,  the  civil  engineer,  told  the 
following  anecdote  at  a  diacnsrion  on  ''The  iEsthetic  Treatment  m  Bridge  Stnic- 
tore":  ''When  yery  young,  he  had  thought  he  could  do  without  architects,  and 
he  had  designed  and  carried  out  some  very  prettv  work  indeed.  It  had  heen  so 
pretty  that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  or  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  had  mentioned  it  in 
one  of  his  lectures.  There  had  heen  columns  and  arches  and  scrolls  in  iron« 
work,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  had  said  that  he  had  seen  it,  and  that  it  made  him  wish 
that  he  had  heen  horn  a  hlind  fish  in  Kentucky  cave."  He  thought  afterwards 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  let  him  down  very  easily.  (MhnUei  qf  ProceedingM  ^  thB 
InHUuHon  qf  dvU  Engineers,  vol.  czlv.,  1900-1901,  part  ilL  pp.  20&-209,  quoted 
in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Beresford  Pite  in  the  Thnes^  December  9,  1902.) 

Art,  Immortality,  avd  Naturr. — "I  spent  many  happy  days  with  him  at 
Denmark  Hill,  never  to  be  forgotten.  One  thing  I  remember  was  a  strange  ssying. 
I  said, '  Mr.  Ruskin,  must  not  a  man  be  go<xl  to  to  a  gpreat  artLst?'  His  answer  was  : 
'  Perugino  did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  souL  Nature  is  before  you  ;  if 
you  see  that,  it  is  enough  ;  the  rest  of  you  must  take  its  chance.'"  ("Ruslan  as  I 
Knew  Him,"  by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  K.C.R,  R.A.,  in  8i.  George,  voL  v.  p.  294.) 

"BauKviNo"  AND  "Knowikg." — "It's  no  use,"  said  Dr.  John  Brown  once, 
"arguing  with  Ruskin  when  he  says  wild  things.  I  tried  once  and  had  to  give  it 
up.  I  had  begun  saying,  'Now,  Ruskin,  you  surely  do  not  believe  that?'  'Believe 
it !    Sir,  I  KNOW  it.^"    (BriiUh  Weeklg,  February  1,  1900.) 

Books  for  Girls. — At  a  distribution  of  the  prises  at  the  Chesterfield  School 
of  Art,  a  letter  was  read  from  Ruskin,  sajring  he  had  told  his  publisher  to  send 
as  a  gift  Seeame  and  JJRee  and  EoMe  Neet  as  better  books  for  girls  than  his 
genend  Oxford  lectures.  He  urged  them  to  get  Scott's  Lt^  qf  the  Laei  Minstrel  and 
Ladg  qf  the  Lake,  and  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present,  prises  he  thinks  pre-eminently 
deserving  the  name.    (Date  unknown.) 

*  "Cats  in  HEAVRN."~In  a  letter  thus  entitled,  "Fhilosoist"  quotes  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  Ruskin  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  who  had  sent  him  the  story  of  a  cat 
which  perished  in  the  effort  to  save  her  four  kittens  from  a  burning  theatre.  She 
laid  the  first  three  which  she  had  rescued  down  at  her  master's  feet  for  nrotection, 
and  then  rushed  back,  scorched  and  singed,  to  fetch  the  last  from  the  flames. 
When  the  fire  was  conquered  at  last,  the  charred  remains  of  cat  and  kitten  were 
found  together.  Ruskin  wrote  of  this:  "That  cat  is  blessed.  I  hope  to  meet  her 
in  heaven."    (  Westminster  Gatfette,  August  23,  1900.) 

Cory's  "Ionica." — "Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  of  the  recently  enrolled  admirers  of 
Mr.  Corjjr's  seclusive  muse.  A  vear  or  two  ago  a  friend  happened  to  quote  in 
some  writing  which  came  under  Mr.  Rusldn's  notice,  the  opemng  stanza  from  one 
of  Mr.  Corf  9  happiest  pieces,  the  'Mimnermus  in  Cliurch.  (Rusldn's  remarks  on 
the  lines  have  been  already  given.  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  zziiL) 

"In  writing  to  Mr.  Cory  shortly  afterwards,  the  correspondent  mentioned  the 
chance  which  lutd  brought  the  verses  under  Mr.  Rusldn's  notice,  and  his  appreciation 
of  them  "  (PaU  MaU  QaxeUe,  June  18,  1892).  Mr.  CorVs  letter  in  reply,  ffiven  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Gazette,  contains  the  following  passage:  ''As  I  was  a 
devout  reader  of  Modem  Painters^  voL  iL  in  1846-1847,  and  have  even  now  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  author  for  parts  of  'Theoria'  and  of  Seven  Lamps,  it  is  now  rather 
touching  to  find  that  he  h^  been  interested  in  my  very  lowly  rimaillerie"  This 
incident  was  partly  influential  in  inducing  Mr.  Cory  a  year  later  to  re-issue  Ionica 
through  Rusldn's  puUisher. 
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The  Ethics  of  *'  Expbbtmino." — A  friend  who  wag  ataTing  at  Denmark 
in  1867  remembers  Ruekin  being  offered  some  drawings   by  Prout  for  £80. 
know  they  are  worth   more,"  he  said,  ''and  I  believe  myself  to  be  a  jadce 
that  subject    If  I  take  them,  I  shall  give  £100."    The  friend  objected  that  P 
wan  dead,  and  that  the  intermediary  would  doubtleas  get  adequate  profit  on 
£80.    ''That,"  replied  Ruskin,  "is  not  for  me  to  go  into.    I  know  the  vain 

tiiis  work,  and  I  am  bound  in  honesty  to  pav  for  it.    Mr.  ,  when  infin 

of  the  frdl  value,  and  receiving  it,  oufht  to  De  willing,  in  the  proper  degrei 
remunerate  further  thoae  from  whom  he  himself  received  the  dnwinga ;  and 
if  it  be  possible,  step  bv  step^  let  the  advantage  trickle  back ;  perhaps  even  to 
widow  or  the  dead  worker,  u  there  yet  is  one.  Anyhow,  I  have  my  own  dnt 
eee  to."    (Tk9  Spectator,  December  22,  1900.) 

Thb  Guides  op  London. — "  I  owe  more  to  cabdrivers,  than  to  any  other  per 
in  this  world,  of  material  help  and  good  Riding,"  sent  with  a  cheque  for 

Siineas  to  the  Cabdrivers'  Benevolent  Association.    (From  an  article,  ''Cabbjr 
s  Employers,"  in  the  Ghbe,  June  28,  1886.) 

A  PiCTUBB  BY  Hogarth. — Mr.  John  Holmes  on  one  occasion  ahowed  Rq 
at  the  Working  Men's  College  a  picture  by  Hogarth,  representing  an  abandi 
woman  (one  of  the  '"Hmes  of  the  Dav"  series).  "What  a  foarfiil  sight/'  he  i 
^'See,"  said  he,  "the  conscience  of  the  old  wretch  is  gone.  She  is  dead  in  1 
pass  and  in  sins.  The  H0I7  Spirit  has  taken  its  flight,  and  she  is  at  peaei 
ner  iniquity.  But  still  the  fleas  bite.  She  is  scratching  herself."  ("  John  Rosi 
a  Reromiscence,"  by  John  Holmes,  in  the  Sk^fiM  and  Botherham  Indtpend 
Weekly  Supplement,  April  17,  1886.) 

How  MUCH  DID  Shakbbpeabb  mban ? — '"I  wondor  how  much  Shakespeare  re 
meant  of  all  that,'  he  once  said  to  a  friend,  after  listening  to  a  lecture 
Shakespeare.  'I  suppose  at  any  rate  he  meant  more  than  we  can  follow,  and 
less,'  said  his  friend,  Frederick  Maurice.  ^Well,  that  is  what  I  used  to  thin 
Turner,'  he  replied  sadly,  'and  now  I  don't  know.'"  ("John  Ruskin,"  by  « 
Wedgewood,  in  the  Contemporary  Bevkw,  March  1900,  p.  239.) 

How  TO  BBCOMB  AN  Artist. — '"What  course  of  study  should  one  pvursii 
order  to  become  a  respectable  painter?'  Ruskin  was  asked.  'Do  you  wisi 
become  an  artutf  he  said,  laying  stress  on  the  last  word.  'I  do,  sir.'  '' 
paint  everifthingi'"    ("Memories  of  Ruskin,"  in  the  Outlook,  June  10,  1889.) 

"  I  remember  being  profoundly  discouraged  when  Ruskin  took  up  a  piei 
chalk  and  drew  some  vine  leaves  for  the  capital  of  a  column,  and  said,  'A 
who  cannot  draw  like  that  at  all  events  should  not  think  of  being  an  archi 
Then  a  lady,  wishing  to  bring  hersdif  under  Mr.  Ruskin's  notice,  asked  how 
it  would  take  any  one  like  herself  to  paint  a  plum  like  one  of  William  H 
Mr.  Ruskin  replied,  '  About  eight  hours  a  day  for  forty  years,  madam.'  "  ("  A 
with  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,"  in  the  Young  Man,  February  1896,  p.  41.) 

Victor  Hugo. — "On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  was  to  lecto 
the  London  Institution,  he  mentioned  casually  to  the  Professor  that  be  was 
posing  to  quote  from  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea  a  reference  to  the  artistic  effects 
storm.  Mr.  Ruskin  would  not  hear  of  it ;  said,  indeed,  that  he  should  walk  g 
the  lecture-room  the  moment  Mr.  Severn  besan  his  quotation,  and  begged  him  U 
stitute  the  passage  in  David  Copperfield,^  Victor  Hugo's  work,  according  to  Ri 
belonged  to  the  'gas-light'  kind  of  literature."    (Weetmimter  Gazette,) 

IiiMORTALrrv. — "  It  was  half  in  jest  that  I  would  complain  to  him  that  to 
he  gave   up  what  was  meant  for  Infinity,  and   bent  a  cosmic    passion    npoi 
round  wet  pebble  of  rock  and  sea.     '  Ah,  my  friend  ! '  he  answered    once  w] 
spoke  of  life  to  come,  '  if  you  could  only  give  me  fifty  years  longer  of  this  li 

1  The  passage  is  praised  by  Ruskin  in  Frondes  Arrestee :  see  Vol.  III.  p.  5; 
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•ntky  I  wwdd  mk  fsr  iiotlun||I  mxwV  And  half  tluit  atMon  wm  gmnlMl  im  kinii 
and  all  ra  tmii; — for  what  TiUmq«8  mmj  trtiad  for  avar  unwaary  tha  'flaamliifr 
iMlk  af  Mom'?"    (P.  W.  H.  Mjara,  /Vt^aMte  ^ Pttm  md  1^^  IIMM,  p.  UlJ 

KxBU  Gbapk»  Ozfoiio.— '''Ha\*a  you  taan  Kabia  Ciiapal.  Mr.  Ruakiu?*  wa 
iimooaDtly  asked  bim.  'No!'  'Are  you  going  to  aaa  it?'  *No!  If  il  U 
new,  it  is  hideooa.  Or  if  it  it  beaatifVil,  it  ought  not  to  be.  We  don*t  daaerTe 
it.  Yoa  clergy  oo^ht  not  to  have  any  beautiful  eburfhee.  You  ought  to  be  out 
in  the  wildemen  with  St  John  the  B^ytiat  ¥nien  yon  have  couvartod  Kiiglaiid,  it 
will  be  time  to  think  whether  we  nuiy  have  any  beautifUl  things  again.*  Toat  was 
hia  verdict"    (Canon  Scott  HoUand,  in  the  OommomwoUh^  March  lOOa) 

Thb  Imkm  Town  Hall.— Raskin,  after  his  lecture  at  Bradford  (Two  Paiki, 
YoL  XVL),  was  invited  to  lecture  also  at  Leeds.  In  reply^^a  ol^ectM  to  giving 
local  or  piecemeal  addraasaa  and  ao  we  must  excuse  him,  adding  he  should  \i\» 
and  intended  to  come  to  Leeds,  when  he  would  do  his  best  to  crucify  the  snobs 
or  charlatans  in  architecture  who  could  put  anch  an  abortion  as  that  tower  upon  a 
town  hall  of  foir  Roman  composite  architecture."  (''  John  Raskin,  a  Reminiaoence," 
by  John  Holmea,  in  the  Ski/Md  and  BoOtH^mn  Independent,  Weekly  Supplement, 
April  24,  1886.) 

"Rxjnaif  ON  Luini  at  LuoANa" — In  June  1870  a  party  of  English  and  American 
tourists  met  Ruskin  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  aegli  Angioli  at  Lugano,  and 
engaged  him  in  conversation  with  regard  to  Luini's  '*  Passion  of  Ohrist"  painted  on 
the  wall  of  the  screen.  *'  Luini's  works,"  said  Ruskin,  ''  were  relatively  fow,  little 
known,  and  1ms  understood.  This  was  his  chief  and  characteristic  work,  and  he 
was  thankftil  that  it  had  not  been  meddled  with  by  restorers.  It  was  thoroughly 
genuine ;  and  though  dirty  and  dilapidated,  thoae  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  souls 
to  appreciate  could  yet  realise  something  of  the  grandeur  and  genius  of  the 
painter."  He  went  on  to  speak  of  ''the  simple  boldness  and  grandeur  of  the 
compoaition  and  the  fire  and  feeling  of  execution."  One  of  the  company  dissented. 
''Sir,"  said  Ruskin,  "Luini  is  an  artist  of  such  superlative  excellence  that  I  have 
never  yet  ventured  to  criticise  him  in  detaiL"  ("Ruskin  on  Luini  at  Lugano,"  by 
John  Holmes,  in  the  Sk^Md  and  Botkerham  Independent,  May  1,  1886.  Weakly 
Supplement,  p.  6 ;  r^riated  in  Two  Papers  on  Ruskin^  by  John  Holmes  (Sheffielu, 
1886). 

Modern  Wabfase.— Mr.  C.  J.  Guthrie,  in  an  account  of  ''A  Yisit  to  Ruskin  in 
1880,"  reports  what  Ruskin  said  of  the  Zulu  war.  "  I  used  to  think  that  however 
dreadful  war  is,  yet  on  the  whole  it  developed  the  grander  featurea  in  a  nation's 
character,  in  a  way  that  commerce^  with  its  petty  Knaveries  and  sharp  practice, 
does  not  I  always  liked  British  officers,  when  I  eoanced  to  meet  them,  more  than 
other  professional  men.  But  now  "— «nd  bis  eye  kindled — "  to  think  of  thoae  dafonce- 
less  Zulus  being  blown  to  pieces  by  dynamite  I "    (BrUUh  Weekiy,  February  1,  1000.) 

Nom  on  Turner's  "  Liber  Studioruu."— "  Apropos  of  the  Turner  drawings, 
every  one  knows  the  'Little  Devil's  Bridge'  in  the  lAber  Studiorum  series,  but 
nobody  knows  why  it  is  so  called.  Mr.  Stopfbrd  Brooke,  in  his  Notee  on  the  '  /Aber 
Studiorum,*  speaks  of  Tomer  'marking  the  deaolation  of  the  Upper  Alps  by  the 
skeleton  of  tne  mule  set  in  the  foreground.'  The  skeleton,  however,  is  not  that 
of  a  mule,  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  but  of  a  aheep ;  and  herein  he  finds  the  meaning  of 
the  drawing.  The  sheep  caught  in  the  storm  has  leaped  from  a  higher  iMge 
across  the  foaming  torrent  to  a  lower :  a  rtry  Devil's  leap,  for  the  lower  ledge  is 
on  an  island ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  escape,  and  the  sheep  has  been  stan'M  to 
death. 

'^Here  is  another  note  on  a  Turner  drawing.  Mr.  Ruskin  had  often  been 
struck  with  Turner's  mythological  treatment  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  as  a  dragon — 
the  'glacier's  restless  mass'  is,  as  it  were,  the  serpent^coU,  the  water  at  the 
grader's  month  ia  the  dragon's  yenom,  and  the  scattered  rocks  are  what  the  beast 
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discharges.    There  can  he  no  doaht  of  the  interpretation^  for  on  one  of  the  s 
in  Turner's  drawing  Mr.  Ruskin  has  noticed  a  serpent.    This  is  just  one  of 
small  indications  which  Tomer  was  wont  to  give  of  his  meanings.    What 
markable  instance  it  iS|  hy  the  way,  of  poetic  insijrht  that  the  geologists'  'la^ 

f lacier  motion'  should  hare  heen  anticipated  by  Bjrron  in  those  two  lines  a 
eginning  of  Mavfred  (written  in  1817) : — 

'''The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  hy  day.'^^ 

{PaU  MaU  Gazette,  December  10,  1887.) 

Sarah  GRANiys  "  Idkala."— "  The  MS.  of  this  book  was  offered  to  Mr.  i 
who  was  ready  to  publish  it  '  if  Mr.  Ruskin  approved.'  Ruskin  after  reading  \ 
pages  did  not  approve;  'scribbling  on  it  tnat  he  "didnt  like  the  title/ 
'couldn't  bear  queer  people,  however  nice."'"    (WutrnmHer  Gkufette.) 

Scott's  Manuscripts. — "Some  years  ago,"  says  the  writer  of  an  article  hi 
"Three  Minutes  with  Mr.  Ruskin,"  "I  was  staying  as  a  friend  with  Pro) 
Ruskin  at  Brantwood.  In  one  of  our  many  interesting  conversations,  I  renu 
I  happened  to  say  that  to  me  it  always  seoned,  when  reading  his  books,  fm 
easy  way  the  sentences  followed,  so  smoothly  and  naturally— like  the  flow  of 
in  a  river — that  it  was  quite  an  easy  matter  to  him  to  write  them.  'My 
sir,'  he  said,  'you  have  no  idea  of  the  labour  and  pain  it  is  to  me  to  write 
books  of  mine,  that  seem  to  you  so  easy.  I  will  snow  you  a  great  writer^s  i 
who  could  write  as  easily — as  you  have  justly  said — as  the  flow  of  water 
river.'  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  taking  out  of  a  drawer  of  hie  study-tabl 
MS.  copy  of  Scotf  8  Fortunes  qf  Nigei,  he  put  it  in  my  hand  and  said,  '  £x] 
that:  it  is  just  as  Scott  wrote  it,  in  his  own  neat,  clear  hand.'  It  was  a  I 
volume  of  MS.  about  12  in.  by  9  in.,  and  as  I  reverently  turned  over  the  pa( 
noticed  how  free  it  was  from  erasures  or  added  words,  many  pages  being  altog 
free  from  alterations.  'Now,'  he  said,  'look  at  that,'  and  he  put  in  my  ham 
manuscript  of  that  month's  Fors^  which  he  had  just  finished.  '  Yon  will  sa 
find  one  sentence  as  it  was  first  written.'  And  so  it  proved — words  crossed 
and  others  put  in  their  places,  and  sometimes  whole  sentences  rearranged,  aoi 
right  through  the  whole  copy.  There  was  certainly  a  wonderfrd  difference  bei 
Scotf s  copy  and  Ruskin's  in  this  respect.  But  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  if 
had  been  writing  Fore,  instead  of  tales  of  imagination,  the  appearance  of  his 
might  have  been  different.  '  Nonsense  ! '  he  said.  '  Scott  womd  have  written 
and  have  left  as  clean  copy  as  that  you  have  been  looking  at.' "  (The  Young 
July  1894,  p.  227.) 

The  Art  of  Misquotation. — "Ruskin  at  his  best,  all  one  could  have  n 
to  find  him,  sat  [1885]  at  his  work-table  in  the  room  furnished  as  a  sitting 
or  parlour.  We  talked  of  many  things,  our  most  engrossing  subject  being 
moralisation  of  capital  and  capitalists,'  as  our  phrase  of  the  moment  had  it 
said  many  things,  and  read  from  manuscript  a  newly-written  passage  for 
Clavigera,  somewhat  discountenancing  Henry  George's  scheme  for  land  natioE 
tiou.  In  this  general  connection,  out  of  love  for  Kuskin  himself  and  his  sac 
to  social  progress,  I  quoted,  correctly  as  I  thought,  the  lines : 

'  Of  all  the  qualities  that  make  men  great. 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes  than  create.' 

'"Whose  lines  are  those?'  said  Ruskin,  turning  round  sharply,  with  a 
fflance  of  sudden  fire  in  his  eyes.     'They  are  Popes^  are  they  not?'   I  ansv 
in  some  confusion,  for  I  remembered  them  as  a  quotation  in  Unto  this  Last, 
they  are  Pope's,  in  a  sense,'  said  Ruskin,  putting  his  hand  on  my  knee,  '  but 
are  also  your  own,  and  they  are  very  good  lines.     Pope's  lines  are  these : 

»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  202,  and  Prasterita,  i.  §  173  (Vol.  XXXV.). 
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'"Oi  all  ^«  qwKtM  tkat  via  wir  fi«M» 
More  f  to  nttn  fortuaot  than  to  lobo.^  ^ 

Yo«  kwro  troi^oitwd  Fopo»  and  yonr  linot  aio  tlroi^rNr  than  hit.* 

"  In  tMBO  diitarWneo»  I  antwwoJ,  Mt  la  a  fiukh  of  mine  to  romombor  thiitf*  in 
waj  mm  wwj,  and  not  in  ^o  awthor^i.*  'No,*  he  amwered,  *thit  v$  not  a  Aiult* 
it  it  a  frcnhf,  and  ono  to  he  cahiTaled.*  **  (A  letter  hy  Mr.  J.  1\  Kenworthv  in 
the  1M%  Xnn,  Aognrt  14»  1900;  reprinted  in  ^.  f.«ovf^  toI.  UL  p^  »\  t£\.) 

'^Tte  PnxmniT  Tuko  ik  NATvms.** — ^"I  often  lecail  one  little  woodland  leotnro 
iHMn  he  told  me  that  the  prettiert  thinf  in  all  nature  wa»  a  patch  of  oah  (ern 
grevinf  on  a  alepo»  and  the  orening  ton  fiJling  on  it ;  hut  the  oak  i^m  aiiut  be 
loile  yoong,  or  the  delicate  |(rcen  wonld  loee  it»  tpccial  toue.^  {^^^  S^^m, 
17,  ifloa) 


V. 


Tan  TWb  Kmenr. — **  I  renwmher  one  of  thote  lougr  mouoloffuce,  raried,  abeorb* 
hag,  combining  pidnres  and  metaphort  into  one  delifhtfol  whous  while  the  talker, 
earned  along  by  his  own  interest  in  the  subject,  would  be  starting  to  his  f^et^ 
bringing  down  one  rolnme  and  another  rolunke  firom  the  shelf»  opening  the  page 
between  lus  hands,  and  beginning  to  read  the  passage  appropriate  to  his  theme. 
It  was  some  book  of  Indian  warnure  that  he  brought  down  mm  its  place,  and  as 
he  opened  it  he  then  and  there  b«gan  his  sermon ;  spoke  of  the  example  which 
good  Christian  men  and  women  might  set  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  quoted  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes,  whom  he  lored  and  admired,  as  an  example  of  what  a  true  man 
shonM  be.  He  spoke  of  him  with  kindling  eyes,  wanning  as  he  went  on  to  tell,  as 
only  a  Raskin  could  tell  it,  the  heroic  history  of  the  first  Sikh  war."*  (iitersrdt  q/ 
Temn9$Qn,  RuMm,  tmd  Browmmg,  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  1802,  p.  77.) 

Tbb  TnuK  Lady.— After  his  little  lecture  upon  Thie  Kuighto  came  ''a  delight- 
ful deecription  of  what  a  true  lady  should  be.  '  A  princess,  a  washerwoman,'  he 
said — '  yes,  a  washerwoman !  To  see  that  all  is  fair  and  dean,  to  wash  with  water, 
to  cleanse  and  purify  wherever  she  goes,  to  set  disordered  things  in  orderly  array 
— ^this  was  a  woman  s  mission.'  Hliich  sentence  has  often  occurred  to  me  since 
then  at  irritating  moments  of  household  administration."    (/M.,  p.  78.) 

WAi;r  Whitman.— ''Mr.  Raskin  has  sent  to  Mr.  Walt  Whitman  ibr  fire  com- 
plete sets  of  leoosff  ^  €hra*$  and  Two  RkmUU,  He  says  in  a  letter  that  the 
reason  theee  books  excite  such  hostile  criticism  is  'They  are  deadly  true — in  the 
sense  of  rifles— against  all  our  deadliest  sins.'"    (Atkenmm,  March  20,  1880.) 

Work  and  Rhymb. — "A  certain  artisan  had  perpetrated  some  compositions 
which  he  was  pleased  to  call  poetry.  Not  being  able  to  find  a  publisher,  he  decided 
to  bring  his  book  out  by  subscription,  and  sent  a  circular  to  Ruskin,  among  others, 
inviting  assistance.  Raskin's  post^^rd  in  replv  was :  '  Certainly  not.  Mr.  Raskin 
would  set  poets  to  work,  not  working-men  to  rnyme.' "  (*'  Memories  of  Ruskin  "  in 
the  Outiook,  June  10,  1899.) 

"Unto  this  Last." — "I  dislike  my  books,"  he  said,  "more  than  most  authors ; 
yet  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  central  teaching  of  UtUo  tkU  LaH  and  Munera 
PuherU  is  entirely  true.  The  world  will  not  hear  me;  yet  it  will  live  to  discover 
some  day  that  nations  cannot  live  on  gunpowder  and  iron,  but  only  on  com ;  and 
that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  this  sort  of  thing" — and  here  he  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  upon  the  unemployed  demonstrating  in  the  square— "is 
not  by  mere  giving,  not  by  charity  at  so  mucn  per  cent  as  ransom,  but  by  persoiwl 
service."  (From  a  report  of  a  conversation  with  Raskin  in  18iB7,  Daih  New9f 
February  8,  1899.    For  the  reference  to  Tra&lgar  Square,  see  above,  p.  012.) 

^  If  these  were  Ruskin's  actual  words,  he  himself  misquoted,  for  Pope  wrote  in 
the  first  line,  "  Yet  sure,  of  qaallties  demanding  praise."  See  Unio  tkU  Latt,  ft  OA 
(VoL  XVII.  p.  89). 
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MISCELLANEA 

A  Ghovt  Stobt.—^' Raskin  told  me/'  says  Mr.  StiUman,  ''a  story  of  a  local! 
iu  the  Vidley  of  Chamoani,  of  which  the  goidea  had  told  him,  iiaimted  hy 
ghost  which  conld  only  be  seen  by  children.  It  was  a  figure  of  a  woman  wl 
mJced  the  dead  leaves,  and  when  she  looked  up  at  them  the  children  said  they  on 
saw  a  skull  in  place  of  a  hce.  Raskin  sent  to  a  neighbouring  valley  for  a  chi 
who  could  know  nothing  of  the  legend,  and  went  with  him  to  the  localitywhi 
the  ghost  was  reported  to  haunt.  Arrived  there,  he  sidd  to  the  boy,  'What 
lonely  place!  there  is  nobody  here  but  ourselves.'  'Yes,  there  is,'  said  t 
child,  'there  is  a  woman  there  raking  the  leaves/  pointing  in  a  certain  directic 
'Let  us  go  nearer  to  her,'  said  Ruskm,  and  they  nn&lked  that  way,  when  the  b 
stopped  and  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  nearer,  for  the  woman  looked  up,  m 
he  said  that  she  had  no  eyes  in  her  head,  'only  holes.'"  (Auteldograpkjf  if 
Jmimaliit,  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  vol.  i.  pp.  264-266.) 

A  Japanbbe  Vikw  op  Ruskin. — A  Califomian  correspondent  of  the  Spedai 

S February  27>  1904)  sent  to  that  journal  "an  essay  on  Ruskin  written  by  a  you 
Fapancse,  who  is  our  domestic  servant,  the  son  of  a  coal  merchant  in  Ji^ao 
"  Raskin's  words,"  said  the  Japanese,  "  are  but  reflections  of  what  was  in  his  soi 
which  was  forged  with  the  hammer  of  beauty  on  the  anvil  of  Christianity.  .  . 
We  might  sav  that  his  mother  built  the  frame  of  Christianity  on  the  foondatn 
of  his  natural  intellect,  which  his  father  decorated  with  the  furniture  of  beaul 
and  at  last  he  himself  finished  with  the  flowers  and  greens  from  the  yard 
Cbdbrd.  What  we  gained  firom  his  life  is  immense,  but  especially  what  his  parei 
did  for  him  is  a  good  instruction  to  parents,  and  the  influence  <n  fiuth  and  oean 
apon  man's  character  is  remarkably  proved  by  Ruskin." 

PniATED  "RuBKiNs." — "A  resident  in  the  United  States  sent  an  English  friei 
an  American  edition  of  Ruskin's  works.  They  were  seized  bv  the  Cortoms.  Tl 
consignee  wrote  to  Raskin  begging  his  pennissiou  to  let  the  books  enter.  I 
received  the  following  reply :  '  Sir,  I  do  not  see  that  ^oar  friend's  desire  to  gi 
you  a  present  at  my  expense  is  any  apology  for  your  intrusion  upon  me. — Yoai 
etc,  John  Ruskin.'^    {The  Independent,  May  11,  1899.) 

Mr.  Allen  was  once  asked  as  a  spj^i^l  favour  to  pass  through  a  set  of  Ameria 
editions  for  a  celebrated  traveller.    The  matter  was  referred  to  Ruskin,  who  rej^si 

"Mr.  had  much    better   not   burden   himself  with   stolen    property  on  I 

missionary  expedition.  He  shall  certainly  not  do  so  with  permission  of  whu 
("The  American  Trade  in  Ruskins,"  in  the  Pali  Mail  GnMette,  December  i 
1887.) 

Ruskin  and  Turner. — "The  attention  of  Mr.  Ruskin  having  been  called  to 
statement,  frequently  repeated,  that  J.  W.  Turner  had  said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  cov 
see  more  in  his  pictures  than  he  ever  put  there,  Mr.  Ruskin's  secretary  writ 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  being  ordered  complete  rest,  could  not  reply,  but  he  believes  tl 
Mr.  Ruskin's  father  was  the  first  to  make  the  remark,  and  that  Mr.  Ruskin  assei 
to  it,'  holding  that  Turner  was  inspired  to  do  what  he  did  without  being  fu 
conscious  of  all  it  might  n>ean,  as  was  the  case  with  poets  and  writers  of  o 
sacred  books."    {The  Times,  September  30,  1887.) 

'  Here  the  secretary  was  ill-informed.    Ruskin  had  combated  the   remark 
Modem  Paintere:  see  Vol.  VI.  p.  274  and  n. 
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ToiiBTOT  ON  RusKiN. — In  conversation  with  an  English  visitor,^  Tolstoy  "showed 
himself  deeply  interested  in  English  and  American  social  questions ;  also  in  Ruskin 
and  Matthew  Arnold.  Ruskin  he  thought  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age. 
'When  Ruskin,'  he  said,  'hegan  to  write  on  philosophy  and  on  morality^  he  was 
ignored  hy  everybody,  especiuly  b^  the  English  press^  which  has  a  peculiar  way 
of  ignoring  anybody  it  does  not  hke.  I  am  not  astonished  that  people  speak  so 
little  of  Ruskin  in  comparison  with  Gladstone.  When  the  latter  makes  a  speech, 
the  papers  are  loud  with  their  praises,  but  when  Ruskin,  whom  I  believe  to  be 
a  greater  man,  talks,  they  sav  nothing.'"    {PaU  Mall  GazetU,  May  26,  1892.) 

''He  had  read  most  of  Rnskin's  books,  beginning  with  Unto  thit  Last  Had 
we  seen  Ruskin  et  la  Bible  f  *  '  No  ?  You  must  get  it.  There  was  a  man  who 
r»id  his  Bible,  and  to  some  purpose.  He  was  a  very  great  man.'  'I  like  his 
fiice,'  he  added.  'I  have  seen  two  portraits,  front  fy^e  and  profile,  both  after  he 
had  grown  a  beard.  He  was  like  a  Russian  peasant'  This  last  remark  is  still 
more  true  of  Tolstoy  himself,  whose  type  of  face,  with  less  force  and  less  keen- 
ness in  the  eye  but  the  same  features,  may  be  seen  again  and  again  in  the  streets 
of  Tula  and  Moscow.  There  is  nothing  delicate,  nothing  aristocratic  about  his 
build,  although  his  fiimily  is  an  ancient  and  distinguished  one.  His  nose,  as  he 
lamented  in  his  childhood,  is  very  broad,  his  lips  are  thick,  his  hands  and  ears 
noticeably  large.  In  manner  and  speech  he  is  very  gentle,  ready  to  listen  as  well 
as  to  talk.  One  of  us  quoted  Ruskin's  lament  to  a  friend  that  he  had  not  re- 
nounced his  possessions.  'That  interests  me  very  much,'  Tolstoy  said,  'for  it  is 
my  case  also.  And  why  did  not  Ruskin  do  it?'  'He  found  it  so  difficult  He 
had  so  many  ties,  artists  to  support,  etc.'  '  Ah  I '  he  replied,  with  a  sigh.  '  That 
is  it;  we  do  not  become  Christians  until  late  in  life,  and  then  there  are  ties.'" 
("  The  Latest  from  Tolstoy,"  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  August  4,  1903.) 

RusKiys  Name  on  Giotto's  Tower. — '"I  have  solved  the  mystery,'  writes  a 
distinguished  literary  correspondent  from  Florence,  'about  Mr.  Ruskin  cutting  his 
name  on  the  top  of  the  Campanile ;  for  there  is  a  legend,  painful  as  it  may  be  to 
disciples  of  the  master  to  hear  it,  that  "  J.  Ruskin "  is  conspicuously  carved  at  the 
top  of  "the  Shepherd's  Tower."  The  legend  has  a  natural  growth  out  of  the 
feet  that  one  of  the  "Asiatic  horde"  named  "J.  Brtf^Artntky,"  or  something  like 
that,  has  cut  his  barbaric  appellation  there,  and  time  (or  an  American  humourist) 
has  partly  obliterated  the  b!^inning  and  the  end  of  the  inscription.' "  {Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  September  9,  1886.) 

^  Mr.  Avlmer  Maude  records  a  similar  conversation  in  his  Tolstoy  and  hie 
Problems,  1901,  p.  71. 

*  H.  J.  Brunhes,  Ruskin  et  la  Bible  pour  servir  d  thistoire  d^une  pensie,  Paris, 
1901. 


COMPLIMENTARY    ADDRKSSKS 
TO    RUSKIN 

I.  CHRISTMAS   1885 

s.  ON  HIS  EIGHTIETH   BIRTHDAV,    1899!  - 

(i.)  From  Mkmnkrii  or  Vari<)u«  H(K.iniim 
(ii.)  From  thr  Univrrkitv  or  OxroRtt 


I 


iB^io^uphieal  Note.-— Of  the  Addressei  here  ^ven^  tbe  itrtt  v 
M  a  p&mpblet^  small  qu&rto,  pp.  38.     There  ii  no  rc^al&r  litl 
words  ''To  John  Kuakin  "  appearing  od  p«|^e  I ;  pige  2  Is  hhaik  ;  pp* 
lezt  of  the  nMresa ;  ligtifttureB^  pp.  4-38. 

Dated  **  Christ mu  1385/'  and  tBsaed  In  mottled-^ey  paper  bouds^  m 
linen  backj  lettered  on  the  front:  '^Cop^  of  the  Address  to  Mr.  RuaJdn^f 
The  Addre&s  wa«  projected  by  !>r*  (afterwards  Sir)  Oliver  Lodge,     A  lettil 
firora  Raskin  on  the  siibject  vill  be  found  in  VoL  XXX  VIL 

For  a  letter  to  the  pressj  written  in  confioqutnce  of  an  erroneotis  repoi 
In  the  Dniijf  Ttkgraph^  &ee  above,  p 

The  Addre^  was  sent  anonTtnously ;  but  after  a  time  Sir  Oliver  Lod^ 
eommunicated  with  Brant  wood  on  the  subject,  and  received  the  followin| 
letter  from  Mrs.  Severn  (here  reprinted  from  Si,  Ch&rge^  vol,  i^^  1904 
p^  »)^ 

■'Ba^jfTWOOD,  mud  January,  18S«* 

■*  DiAB  pRQFSSSoa  LonaSf-— The  '  momcMrial '  most  assaradlv  came  /— «nd  was 
ChiFUt^t^  Daif  give  a  bj  tun  to  Mr.  Rmldm  Eo  wai  naturally  much  touched*  a 
deeply  gratefol— iDdoed  oo  ono  could  have  been  mow  truly  appredatlva— espeoii 
OODutiff  as  It  dtd,  after  a  weary  time  of  despondency  and  belief  tbat  be  had  dc 
W9TJ  little,  if  Any,  real  good  En  the  world --And  that  few  rsslly  cared  about  him* 
bill  work. 

"Herd fully  thb  sad  phiMie  haa  now  pjL»«d — diis«  I  vm  miFs,  in  great  part 
this  geoeral  oipre«ion  of  sympathy  and  Appreciation  of  bis  work. 

"fJS  1  had  bad  the  Ifjast  idea  frvm  whom  the  prscioua  paroel  iisme,  I  wotild 
Oiloe  bffV*  writtaa  to  acknowledge  it,  und  thank  yon— and  I  know  Mr.  HoakiD 
anilevii  to  axprsM  in  some  iitting:  form  his  own  gratitudo  and  appre«iatioQ  of 
fa^iliiihla  a  glft^Balieve  mo,  gratefmlly  yean, 

"JoaK  RasEiN  Bwkbm,*' 

The  secend  Address  was  projected  by  Mr.  William  White,  then  CiiratI 
of  the  St.  Georga'e  Museum.  It  was  on  vellum^  the  decoration  being  tl 
work  of  Mr.  Pilley,  of  Sheffield. 

The  teiit  of  the  addrei^  was  printed  as  a  pampblet,  quartOj   pp, 
Tbef9  11  no  title — pa^e  1  being  headed : — 

Text    of  Congratulatory  Address  |  Presented    to  |   Professor    UwM 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L,  etc.,  |  On  his  Eightietli  Birthday,  Febmaiy 

mm. 

The  address  follows  ;  p.  2  is  blank ;  pp.  3-15,  sig natur«g ;  p.   13  ie  bUnl 
Iwmed  in  grey  psper  wmppert,  lettered  on  the  front  i  "  In  celebration 

of  I  Professor  Rtiakin's  |   Eightieth    Birthday.   |   Text   of  the   lUumioatei 

Addrsssi  |  and  |  List  of  Appended  fSignatories/' 

The  address  was  extensively  reprinted  in  the  daily  newi^papere* 

An   account   of  the   presentation   of  the    addres8  at   Brantwood    (" 

Brantwood,  8th  February^  189© ")  appeared  in  Si.  George^  April  1890,  vol, 

pp.  5d-(;E2.     Ruskio,  who  was  in  weak  healthy  dictated  the  following  re  pi 

(p.  61)  to  Mr,  Severn:-- 

"Mr.  Huskin  is  deeply  touched  by  the  address,  and  finds  tt  difficii 
to  give  expreHsion  to  his  feelings  of  gratitude^  but  trusts   thefy    wt 


be  made  known  for  him. 
it  charmingly  done."] 


He  rakes  the  address  highly,  attd   thinl 


COMPLIMENTARY   ADDRESSES 
TO   RUSKIN 

1.  ox   HIS  RECOVERY   FROM   ILLNESS,  CHRISTMAS   18S3 

Tmaxkftllt  rejotcing  at  joar  neoivtary  fnmi  raeeut  iUniWi,  w«  ask  joa  to  acmt 
the  exprcorion  af  oair  aaraoBl  kofa  that  yav  aaj  king  W  tnallid  to  caatiniia  iim 
w<»k  ii  jcMir  li£B. 

Work  lo  wida  and  vmrioua  aa  youra  appaala  to  aa  in  dilEtraot  wa^ra^  but  witkoat 
yiofefliuny  to  W  in  agTMment  with  arerj  detail  of  roar  teaekinf »  wa  ara  kaaitily 
and  giatelully  united  iu  tka  conriction  that  jroor  geniua  kaa  baan  a  frcat  gif^ 
BokljT  oaad  bj  70a  for  tka  benefit  of  yoor  country  and  tka  worid ;  and  tkat  yo«r 
writmga  kaTo  proTod,  and  will  incrcaain^y  prora,  a  tourca  of  sirangtk  and  joy  im 
tiM  Kngiiak-apaaking  raee. 

Tkoaa  of  us  wko  kare  made  a  facial  study  of  aeonomie  and  aadal  qnantiaai 
doBra  to  cooTaj  to  yon  tiicir  deep  sanaa  of  tka  ralua  of  your  work  in  tkaaa  M^joaHi^ 
pca-aminantly  in  ita  enfbrcament  of  tka  doctrinaa : — 

That  Political  Economy  can  funusk  sound  lawa  of  national  lilb  and  irork 
onlT  wken  it  ramcts  tke  dignity  and  moral  destiny  of  man. 

That  tka  wise  use  or  wealth,  in  detaloping  a  complete  kuman  Bfc,  is  of  ince«H 
parably  greater  moment  both  to  men  and  nations  than  ita  productioii  or 
accumulation,  and  can  alone  gire  tkeae  any  rital  signifieanca. 

Tkat  konouraUa  performance  of  duty  is  mora  trulr  iust  tkan  rigid  anforcaaiCBt 
of  rif  ht ;  and  that  not  in  competition  but  in  belpl^ilneaB,  not  in  self  amaf 
tion  but  in  reyeranoai  is  to  be  found  the  power  of  lifaw 

It  is  both  our  hope  and  our  belief  that  your  advooacy  of  prindplaa  auah  aa  tkas% 
by  its  suggestiTe  analysis  no  lass  tkan  by  tke  inspiration  of  ita  aloquanea»  will  ko 
powerfully  feh  in  tke  social  and  eoonomio  taarfcing  of  tke  Iktui^  and  in  our 
national  fife. 

In  Art  and  Sdenea  we  one  and  all  acknowledge  the  quickening  and  puriMaff 
virtue  of  your  work  and  writings.  They  have  reacued  monuments  of  man%  noalaal 
elEorts  from  fbrgetfulnesa  and  sometimes  from  destruction,  and  hare  given  baA 
to  our  eyes  the  hills  and  clouds  as  from  a  fresh  consecration.  Apart  from  their 
effsct  on  thoae  spedaUy  interested  in  the  Arts,  they  have  created  in  many  a  plain 
citizen  a  new  sense  for  the  baaut]^  of  fiuniliar  things,  awakening  a  aarcaption  of 
the  influence  which  that  beauty  is  capable  of  azarcising  on  evaryoay  life,  and 
maniftsting  with  startling  force  how  grievously  the  life  of  multitiidaa  is  stunted 
by  the  ugliness,  both  physical  and  monl,  of  our  great  eities« 

Above  aU,  that  which  ^ves  your  teaching  ita  ennobling  and  baoefieent  character 
is  the  onfiJtering  conviction,  expressed  in  words  we  can  never  fbrgeli  tkat  at  tk# 
root  of  all  excellence  of  art,  all  perception  in  science,  and  all  true  national  greai^ 
ness,  lie  the  old  komely  rirtnas ;  whoae  larger  meaning  and  seope,  ia  their  bearing 
on  our  age,  you  have  exhibited  in  so  strong  and  new  a  light 

Mind&l  of  this,  and  of  much  that  each  could  only  say  for  himself,  we  eould 
recall  as  fittest  expression  of  our  gratitude  and  reverenae,  tke  words  in  wkick  you 
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have  yourself  spoken  of  your  "  friend  and  guide,"  Thomw  Carlyle,  ii  awe  ' 
asked  England  to  be  brave  for  the  help  of  M&n^  and  jn^  fur  the  love  oj 


[Tbe  livli  of  rign^tuih&8  \n  headed  with  those  of  Uden,  BofibAM  of  AlbariT,  Ten: 
Browning.  Amoug  the  otbem  are  the  naines  of  the  BionriuB  of  Bipcmi  Biihop 
Lord  aad  Lady  Mount  Te^mplo,  Lowell,  Oliver  Wetidoll  Hoimei,  Lord  and  Lady 
Biflhi>p  H*rvey  Goodwin,  C^non  (afterwo^rde  Bttbop)  Wosteott,  I>eaA  Bmdley;  Pi^ 
Mtiller,  Profesior  Jobb,  Professor  B,  H.  Eenuedv»  Sir  Henry  Aeknd,  and  maDV  oil 
members  of  the  imivcraitios  ;  Sir  Thocxlore  and  Lady  Martin;  Mi*t  OirUvia  Hill;  IW 
Marki,  Briton  Rivi&re,  Jyhu  Jl'Wljirter,  Holmao  Hunt,  Sir  Noel  Pnttm ;  tsir  Cbarle« 
jyHkn;  Profeasor  F,  A.  Walker p  M.  Emile  do  La^clej©,  Profeasor  H.  S.  Foaw«U, 
€jtber  oconoTniitB ;  Alfred  Ru»§el  WaHftc^,  W.  H,  Flower,  T.  G.  Bonneyi  J,  Praacott 
other  Fellowi  of  the  Roy&I  Society;  Henry  Br<>ftd burst.  M.P,,  and  ThotUM  Burt,  M, 
number  of  the  profesioni  in  Canadian  and  Americao  uni¥eridtie« ;  and  many  oth 
diitia^iphed  in  all  walkn  of  life,] 


S.   ON    HIS  EIGHTIETH    BIRTHDAY,   1899 
(L)  From  Members  of  Variotm  Soc4eiieM 

Otm  DBAR  Masteh  and  Fbienii,— The  eightieth  aunivereary  of  fd 
gi?©s  ns  the  opportnnity  of  offering  our  uintcd  loving  greetings  and  hear 
gratnlationB. 

As  the  repr^entative  members  of  the  St.  George^i  Guild  and  th« 
Societies  of  the  country— owing  so  much  of  the  good  and  joy  of  life  to  yc 
and  work — we  feel  that  the  worJd  is  richer  and  happier  for  the  lasting 
which  yon  have  been  able  to  confer  upon  all  who  have  come  uitder  your 

Year  by  year  there  Is,  in  ever-wideiiing  extent,  aii  iticreaiaiig  trust 
ethical  J  Bocial,  and  art  teaching,  an  increasing  desire  to  realise  the  nol 
you  have  set  before  mankindj  in  words  which  we  feel  h»ve  brought  i 
our  hearts  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  the  joy  and  peace  you  have  hei 
brought  to  others  may  return  in  full  measure  to  your  own  hmrt,  filling 
the  peace  which  comes  from  love  of  God  and  the  "knowledge  of  the  lor« 
fellow  men. 

It  will  be  a  great  happiness  to  us  if  you  will  consent  to  your  portr 
putoted  by  your  Rfe-long  friend,  William  Holmaii  Hunt,  and  accept  the  aai 
national  property  of  the  St.   George's  Guilds  In  token  of  our  aifectionate  < 

Appended  to  this,  our  address  of  congratulation,  we  have  the  further  I 
to  suhscribe  the  following  additional  lists  of  names  of  National  and  otbi 
seutaUve  iostitutionsj  alt  of  whom  have  directfy  and  persDoally  tntjmal 
unanimous  wish  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  being  included  in  thii 
expretsiuo  of  their  deepest  respect,  profoundei^t  admtration,  and  sincerest  i 

Wishing  you  yet  many  years  of  peaceful  rest,  we  have  the  honour  ie 
Ever  yours  in  faitliful  and  dutiful  sendee, 

Tbe  Sti 


[The  Address  was  signed  by  (1)  members  of  tbe  St  George's  Gtiildt,  ai: 
engaged  in  work  for  it ;  (2)  members  of  various  ^^  Societies  of  the  Roae  "- 
the  Ruskiu  Society  of  Glasgow  p  the  R  us  kin  Society  of  Liverpool,  the  Ruakii 
of  Birmingham  J  the  Ruskin  ScNciety  of  Paisley ;  (3)  several  Trustees  of  the 
Gallery,  British  Museum,  etc.  ;  (4)  v'arious  *■  Collaboraleura,  Biograph 
Editors '' ;  (5)  the  President  and  forty-seven  Members  and  Associatea  of  tl 
Academy  of  Arts;  ((1)  the  President  and  ten  members  of  the  Royal  9< 
Painten  in  Water-Colo urs  j  (7)  the   President  and  many  members  of  tt 


^  Tlie  state  of  RnskfnV  health  made  this  tmpractieabte, 
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SodetjT  of  Litermture;  (8)  the  Pr«ddeut  and  officials  of  tke  Kojml  Institate  of 
British  Architects;  (9)  memhert  of  the  Committee  of  the  Durer  Sodety;  (10)  the 
Cheirman  and  officials  of  the  Art  for  Schools  Association ;  (11)  the  Coounittee  of 
the  Manchester  Art  Museum,  Ancoats ;  (12)  the  Director  of  the  Fitnrilliam  Moaeoni, 
Gamhridge;  (13)  the  President,  officials,  and  se%'eral  memhers  of  the  Council  of 
tiM  Geouigical  Society  of  London ;  (14)  the  President  and  officiab  of  the  Miners- 
logical  Society ;  (15)  the  Curator  and  officials  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright 
Museum  Association ;  (16)  the  President  and  officials  of  the  Selhome  Society ; 
(17)  the  President  and  officials  of  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historical 
Interest  or  Natural  Beauty;  (18)  the  President  and  members  of  Council  of  Xhm 
Naticmal  Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  AdTertistng;  (19)  the  Super- 
intendent of  tne  Ruskin  Linen  Industry,  Keswick;  (20)  the  Directors  ef  the 
Keswick  School  of  Industrial  Arts  ;  (21)  the  Prinripal  and  Teacher  of  the  H'hitelamb 
Training  College;  and  (22)  the  Uliitelands  May  Queens  (1881-1896). 

The  Ruskin  Society  of  London,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  presented  a 
separate  address,  as  follows : — ] 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Raskin  Society  of  Loodon,  oftr 
vou  our  most  sincere  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  jomr  cightiH^ 
birthday,  and  earnestly  hope  that  yon  may  be  spared  to  kHi|p  ei^jey  your 
weU-eamed  rest,  surrounded  by  lovmg  friends,  in  yoor  bsaotifal  "^ 


Coniston  Lake.  We  desire  at  the  same  time  to  exuress  the  admiratiNiaL  ef 
and  affectionate  respect  we  foel  towards  yoo,  ana  to  acknewMge  mtat 
indebtedness  to  ^ou  m  the  noble  work  of  your  lifo.  The  books  yo«  have 
written  are  precious  to  us,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  nriiiciples  ef  tr«A 
applicable  to  every  branch  of  art — including  the  art  et  lUe — ceereyed  in 
conrincing  and  elegant  words ;  and,  beinsr  in  foil  sympathy  with  yo«r  teach 
ing,  from  which  we  have  derived  mucQ  benefit,  we  do  what  is  in  e«r 
power  to  make  your  writings  known,  and  therefore  trust  that  it  nay  be 
pleasant  to  you  to  receive  our  congratulations." 

(ii.)  From  the  Fice-Chancellor  ami  Heads  of  Houses  m  lAe 
University  of  Oxford 

We  venture  to  send  you,  as  you  beg^n  your  eighty-first  year,  these  words  of 
greeting  and  goodwill,  to  make  you  sure  that  in  Oxford  the  g^titude  and  reverence 
with  which  men  think  of  you  is  ever  fresh. 

You  have  helped  many  to  find  in  life  more  happiness  than  they  thought  it  held^ 
and  we  trust  that  there  is  happiness  in  the  latter  years  of  your  long  lira. 

You  have  taught  many  to  see  the  wealth  of  beauty  m  nature  and  in  art. 
prizing  the  remembrance  of  it ;  and  we  trust  that  the  sights  you  have  best  loved 
come  back  to  your  memory  with  unfading  beauty. 

You  have  encouraged  many  to  keep  a  good  heart  through  dark  days,  and  we 
trust  that  the  courage  of  a  constant  hope  is  yours. 

[Among  other  oddrMses  presented  on  this  occasion  was  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Coniston  Parish  Council:  "That  the  congratulations  of  this  council  be  offered  to  Bfr.  John 
Ruskin,  on  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  together  with  the  warm  thanks  which  they 
and  all  their  neighbours  feel  for  the  kindness  he  has  shown,  and  the  many  ^neroos  acts  hie 
has  done  to  them  and  theirs  during  twenty-seven  years  of  residence  at  Coniston.  where  hk 
presence  is  most  truly  appreciated,  and  his  name  will  always  be  most  grai^ully  i 

See  also  Ruskin's  reply  to  "Ruskin  Hall,'*  above,  p.  632.] 
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